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PREFACE. 
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WueEn a Preface is presented to the eye of the reader, it is natu- 
ral for him to expect that it should give some account of the 
volume to which it is prefixed. This is a task which an author 
frequently finds attended with some difficulty; but in no case is 
the reader’s expectation less likely to receive gratification, than 
in a preface which attempts to delineate the outline of a Maga- 
zine. In all publications of this kind, variety must be included ; 
and in the same proportion that the articles become multifarious 
and diversified, the difficulty of classification increases. None 
but literary painters of the first eminence can draw a periodical 
work in miniature. 

By glancing over the Index of this Third Volume, its varied 
contents may be perceived ; but it is only by perusing the arti- 
cles themselves, that the reader will be able to form his judgment 
upon the merits or defects of the subjects which are submitted to 
his observation. | 

In the prospectuses which have been circulated respecting the 
ImperiaAL Macazine, and in the prefaces prefixed to the two 
preceding volumes, the principles upon which it is conducted 
have been fully avowed; and we flatter ourselves that an appeal 
to the volumes themselves, will justify the expectation which our 
readers were instructed to entertain. 

The numerous testimonies of approbation which we have 
received from various quarters, assure us, that our Numbers have 
given general satisfaction ; and to preserve that character which 
the ImpeR1AL Maeazine has obtained from the enlightened and 
judicious, we learn that little alteration will be necessary in those 
plans and arrangements which we have hitherto pursued. In the 
same course which we have adopted we hope therefore to perse- 
vere, without being warped by the dictates of bigotry, the reve- 
ries of enthusiasm, or the laxity of culpable indifference. 

In giving encouragement to free inquiry, we hope, however, 
always to bear in mind, that the claims of truth are imperative ; 
and to these we hope invariably to pay an implicit homage, 
without cherishing doubts respecting first principles and esta- 
blished propositions, or becoming the exclusive apologists for 
any dogmas that may have found their way into human articles 
or manufactured creeds. 

The various questions from our correspondents, which we have 
introduced in nearly every number, have produced in several 
instances some masterly replies, and elicited many important 
truths. Itis only by making our appeal to scriptural authority 
and fundamental principles, that we can perceive the distinctions 
which subsist between the indiscriminate adoptions of credulity, 
and the selections made by rational and scriptural belief. 

From the investigations of several passages of holy writ which 
have appeared in our pages, we may learn, that all argument is 
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not exclusively on either side of a question. This should teach 
us to moderate the « sperities of censure against others, who may 
have taken views of the same subject different from our own, and 
lead us to examine with caution, those opinions which offer them- 
selves to us without a correspondent degree of evidence. 

But while we thus recommend diffidence and caution, we must 
not forget, that, on multitudes of subjects relating to divinity, to 
morals, and to science, various questions may be proposed, to 
which no satisfactory replies can be given. He, therefore, 
who refuses his assent until all difficulties are removed, will live 
in the region of scepticism, and die without a creed. 

Into the field of politics it has been rarely our lot to enter. 
The IMprr1AL Macazine espouses neither Whig nor Tory prin- 
ciples; but it embraces every opportunity of introducing articles 
which tend to check the progress of anarchy, or to benefit the 
condition of mankind. The conductors of this journal are well 
aware, that amidst the fluctuations of public opinion, the orders 
and gradations of society must be preserved. When these cease, 
civil government is nO more; and consequently, every effort that 
is made to weaken the ties which bind man to man, tends to dis- 
solve the social compact, and to introduce disorder and confusion 
into the community. 

The enormities which are daily committed, the culprits which 
are arraigned, and the executions which frequently take place in 
the metropolis, are dreadful evidences of the prevalence of vice, 
the source of which may be traced to that laxity of morals, which 
the principles avowed in many modern publications are calculated 
to diffuse through society. The moral poison thus disseminated, 
operating upon the degeneracy of human nature, easily finds a 
lodgement in the heart, which no antidote can reach, and commu- 
nicates a contagion which no antidote can expel. So far as 
human means are concerned, it is only by pre-occupying the 
mind with scriptural truths, with moral principles, and with just 
conceptions of things, that these evils can be prevented. 

To several topics of natural and experimental philosophy, the 
pages of this volume will shew that we have not been inattentive ; 
and various papers bear evidence, that we have not been destitute 
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Monthly Observations, with a Catalogue, 
(including the Linnean names ) of ail 
really British Plants,‘as they come 
into flower, each month throughout 
the year. 
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JANUARY. 
THE ever varying seasons bring with 
them new and interesting scenes in 
nature ; but from not having these ap- 
pearances pointed out to us, many of 
them pass by unnoticed, and many 
are misunderstood. A calendar of 
nature is intended to supply these defi- 
ciencies, and, by enlarging our mental 
views, to lead us through nature up to 
nature’s Ged. . But these scenes and 
occurrences differ in different regions, 
and in some instances in those which 
are not very remote from each other ; 
it is necessary, therefore, to remark, 
that we confine ourselves to our native 
island, in which the following obser- 
vations, tobe eontinued regularly 
through the different months of the 
year, have been chiefly drawn from a 
careful observation of nature itself. 
January, in all northern latitudes, 
may be considered as the chief winter 
month; the weather, which has been 
of a very fluctuating description before, 
now setting in withrigour. This, how- 
ever, is not always very considerable ; 
it consists sometimes of snow and 
frost, and sometimes of hail, or floods 
of rain. It is well known, that the 
atmosphere always contains a very 
considerable portion of moisture ; and, 
what appears very much of the nature 
of a paradox, it is frequently the case 
that there is more in dry weather than 
in wet: but the difference of these 
states, consists rather in the manner in 
which the moisture exists, than in its 
quantity. In dry weather it is ina 
state of solution, like salt in water; in 
wet weather, in a state of mere mix- 
ture, and consequently visible. Rain 
usually comes in this country with 
winds between S. E. and N.W.; and 
as these are of very frequent occur- 
rence, it follows, that in England we 
No, 23.—Vou. III. 


are- not often led to complain of 
drought. 

The different changes which take 
place in the air, are caused by altera- 
tions in its electric state. When well 
charged with the electric fluid, the air 
dissolves, and holds much moisture; 
but having received.as much as it is 
capable of containing, as some other 
body in nature must in the same pro- 
portion be reduced below ‘its proper 
standard, a transfer takes place; and 
that moisture which was before invi- 
sible, appears in the form of a cloud, 
which swims at a higher or lower ele- 
vation, according’ to its gravity, as 
compared with that of the atmosphere 
in which it floats. When high itisa 
cloud, when low it is denominated a 
mist. But a cloud may have sufficient 
electricity to suspend it in the air for 
a long time, though the air is not ca- 
pable of.dissolving it ; when this quan- 
tity also is parted with, the aqueous 
particles, left to obey their own attrac- 
tions, assume. the figure of globular 
drops, and fall by their own gravity to 
the earth, carrying with them nearly 
all that electric fluid which the atmo- 
sphere received from the earth during 
the dry weather of summer. 

Hail is nothing more than globules 
of frozen rain; but certain circum- 
stances, not yet well ascertained, are 
necessary to its production. Hail, at 
least in the western counties, comes 
with winds between N. W. and W., 
and sometimes fromthe 8S. W. When 
the wind has been at north, we have 
seen a dense cloud rise in the 8. W. 
with a rapid and violently whirling 
motion; and when it has reached the 
zenith, and covered half the horizon, 
a violent rushing noise has been heard 
for about a quarter of a minute betore 
the descent of the hail. Whirling 
clouds often bring hail; and it most 
generally happens that a brisk squall 
attends it, even when the air before 
has. been very still. It appears, that 
the fluid drops form at a considerable 
degree of elevation, and in their de- 
scent meet with a counter current of 
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cold air, which congeals them before 
they reach the ground. Hail is some- 
times found of very large size; in this 
case the globules are formed of many 
smaller ones united together, which 
causes them usually to be of very irre- 
gular figures. 

From what has been said of rain 
and hail, the nature of snow may be 
pretty wellunderstood. It consists of 
frozen particles of moisture, that were 
congealed before they had time to 
form into drops; and consequently 
one of these two circumstances is 


necessary to its existence; it must | 
> 


have formed near the ground, or if at 
a considerable height, the air near the 


| The expansion of water in freezing, 
| may be ascribed to two causes; first, 
| to the disengagement of numerous 
bubbles of air, which were before in 
a state of solution in the fluid, or at 
| least of intimate union with it ;—but 
| principally to the solid crystals assum- 
| ing an angular arrangement, by which 
{numerous interstices are left in the 
ice, that render it of less specific gra- 
vity than water, and consequently 
cause .it to swim on the surface; a 


circumstance, without which the m- 


| habitants of the waters must speedily 
perish, for the rivers would soon be- 
come a body of ice. Whereas when 
a sheet of ice covers the surface, it 


earth must be at such a low tempera- | 


ture, that the flakes may not be dis- 


solved in their descent; when this is | 
lf hail is seen | 


the case it forms sleet. 
when the under current of air is warm, 
it is to be accounted for from the 
swiftness of its fall. In this country, 
show appears of two sorts: large 
flakes, consisting of particles that be- | 
fore they were fully congealed have | 
caused other particles to adhere to | 
them, and therefore indicate a less 
severe degree of cold; the other is a 
fine and dusty snow, which is seen 
chiefly in more northern regions, but 
of which the heavy snow that covered | 
all England in Jan. 1814, consisted. | 

Frost consists of water deprived of | 
a large portion of its heat, by which it | 
becomes crystallized; for it must be | 
observed, that water does not simply 
become solid by freezing, but its par- 


| way from land animals. 


ticles assume a regular form, as dif- | 
ferent kinds of salts when deposited 
by water or the fluids in which they | 
have been dissolved, are found to do, | 
and from the same cause. It is a| 
general law of nature, that bodies in a 
fluid state become more concentrated 
as they grow colder; but an excep- 
tion to this, calculated to be of the 
utmost service in the economy of 
divine providence, occurs in the in- 
stance of water, which, when cool- 
ing, contracts indeed like other bodies, 
but when it reaches the freezing point, 
or 32°, it expands with irresistible vio- 
lence, and becomes solid. It is, how- 
ever, possible to cool water below 32° | 
without its freezing; but when placed 
in circumstances that allow of its 
consolidation, it immediately rises to 
32°, a suflicient proof that something 
beside the abstraction of heat is ne- 
cessary to the formation of ice. 


protects what is below from the acces- 
sion of cold, and consequently main- 
tains its fluidity. Fishes, however, 
are not exempted from the sufferings 
of the season, though in a different 
Air is neces- 
sary to their existence, and water con- 
tains but a definite portion of it, which 
when deteriorated by having passed 
thro’ their gills, the ice prevents from 
being renewed. Aware of this circum- 
stance, the inhabitants of the northern 
regions make use of astratagem to sup- 
ply themselves with fish; they break a 


| hole in the ice, and take with nets 


those of the finny tribe that crowd to 
the spot as to a place of safety. But 
if ice is capable of affording protec- 
tion from great extremes of cold, snow 
does this in a much more effectual 
manner; for being a very bad conduc- 
tor of heat, vegetables, and sometimes 
animals, are clothed by it as with a 
garment; and hence it was that plants 
which bore without injury the rigours 
of a Lapland climate, perished in the 
winter, when transplanted to the more 
southern latitude of Stockholm, solely 


| from being without their usual cover- 


ing of snow. 

It may be regarded as an establish- 
ed fact, that the coldness of a country 
is as the quantity of snow that falls in 
it; for in order to its liquefaction it 
absorbs so much matter of heat (ca- 
loric) as reduces surrounding bodies 
to its own standard, and thus proves 
the cause of leng-continued frost. At 
this season, domestic cattle require 
the constant attention of the farmer, 
and thus are paid the wages of their 
toil in summer. Wild animals are 
driven hard between the extremes of 
hunger and fear. Hares enter gar- 
dens and plantations, and devour the 
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bark of trees as high as they can 
reach ; but are traced in the snow, and 
often fall a prey to those who follow 
the healthful exercise of shooting. 
They seem at this time to be sensible 
of the peculiar danger of leaving the 
tracks of their footsteps in the snow; 
for when about to enter their form, 
they are seen. to leap about in various 
directions, in order to confound the 
marks, and at last with one great 
effort they spring from a distance at 
once into their retreat. 

The woodcock tribe quits the woods, 
where, in mild weather, they found 
both food and safety; and betake 
themselves to the open springs that 
- are near the sea coast; where they 
feed both by day and night, and ily 
chiefly in the morning and evening. 
Birds of the Thrush kind feel the 
severity of the season, and the Red- 
wing in a very especial manner. This 
bird, though a native of a northern 
clime, and of a wild and timid na- 
ture, becomes more tame from cold 
and hunger, than those of its genus 
which reside with us, and numbers of 
them perish. The Redbreast and Wren 
almost cease their song. The former 
visits houses in the country, and is 
considered by the children as a friend 
whom at this severe season they are 
bound to feed and protect. Birds of 
the finch tribe find it their interest to 
keep near farm-yards ; and the domes- 
tic Sparrow, particularly, will share in 
the housewife’s allowance to her poul- 
try, in defiance of all her vigilance. Of 
all large birds the gull tribe seem to 
suffer the most severe privations; the 
trembling waves prevent their getting 
much supply from the sea _ shore, 
and the fry of fish, and water insects, 
have sought the shelter of deep water ; 
they are therefore often seen follow- 
ing the plough in numbers, like a 
swarm of bees, where they are of 
great service to the husbandman by 
devouring insects that are thus ex- 
posed to light. In some instances it 
has been known, that distress has 
driven them to devour such small 
birds as they have been able to over- 
come. 

Herrings are at this season taken 
in vast quantities; but not in such 
numbers in the west, as on the shores 
of the more eastern counties ; those of 
the west are however esteemed as the 
larger and better fish, and sell at a 
much higher price, The insect tribe 
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| her manner of conversation, 


is mostly torpid: yet a few make their 
appearance, and gnats are found 
sporting in the sunbeams, when the 
ground is thickly covered with snow, 
How they live is hard to say, but they 
resist the stupifying effects of cold 
more ‘completely than animals of a 
much larger size are found to do. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom 
lies! yet, having now the full enjoy- 
ment of air and light, this is the chief 
time for the vegetation of mosses; and 
even a few of Flora s higher orders 
shew their flowers, as the daisy, black 
hellebore, winter aconite, and furze ; 
but they give pain rather than plea- 
sure, when viewed in connection with 
whistling winds and icy skies. Severe 
frost is found to kill turnips in the 
field, and thus materially injure the 
property of the farmer. 

Towards the end of the month, the 
catkins of the hazel begin to appear in 
the hedges; and the buds of gooseberry 
bushes, which are beginning to swell, 
are often devoured by Bullfinches 
which thus make great havock in 
gardens. These birds are sometimes 
so stuffed with this food,.as to appear 
not to have room for a particle more, 
The Groundsel is very generally in 
flower, and is a favourite food with 
many birds, at a time when scarcely 
any thing beside is to be obtained by 
them. 

Come into flower this month, com-~ 
mon Groundsel, Senecio Vulgaris— 
Daisy, Bellis perennis—Furz, Ulex 
Europexus,-—Catkins of the Hazel 
appear. 

—<—i— 


ENVY AND CANDOUR,—A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN TWO YOUNG LADIES, 


Envy.—What do you think of this 
Miss H———— that is come among ns? 

Candour.—I think her a very beauti- 
ful, elegant, and accomplished young 
woman. 

Envy.— That I am convinced is pre- 
cisely her own opinion. 

Candour.—I am at a loss to know, 
how you came to be convinced, from 
that she 
thinks so highly of herself. 

Envy.—Q, it is quite, evident, the 
men have turn’d the girl’s head ; ; they 
tell every woman, as you. know very 
well, my dear, that she is elegant, 
heautiful, and accomplished, 
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Candour.—It is not then surprising, 
that they should hold the same language 
to Miss H—— whom they must think 
so in the highest degree. Don’t you 
remember how all the gentlemen were 
in her praise? 

Envy.—Well, for my part, Ido not 


think the men half so good judges of 


Miss 


female beauty as the women. 
H-——— 3 
hair considering how small her head is. 
Candour.— What fault do you find 
with her person. 
Einvy.—She is too tall. 
Candour.—She is not above a 
taller than yourself. 
Euvy.—I do not pret 
is a great deal too tall. 
Candour.—Can you pretend to 
she is too short. 


n 
ai 


inch 


en 
Ull 


d to say, she 


say 


E’nvy.—She is neither one thine nor 
i] s 
the other; one does not know w hat to 


make of her. 
Candour. 
her height; let us now proceed to her 
face. Do you not find somet 
engaging in her countenance? 
Einvy.— Engaging, do you call it? 
Candour.—Yes, I call it engag 
What do you call it? 


ing’. 


re 


Envy.—She is apt, indeed, to smile. | 


but that is to shew her teeth. 
Candour.—She would not smile for 


that purpose, however, unless she had | 


good fine teeth ; and they are certain- 
ly the finest I ever saw. 
Envy.— What signifies teeth? 


Candour.—W ell, let us come to her | 


eyes. What do you think of them? 
Envy.—They are not black, 
Candour.—No; ,but they are the 
sweetest blue in nature. 
Envy.—Blue eyes have been long 
out of fashion; black are now all the 
mode. 


Candour.—Blue ones are coming 
round again ; for those of Miss 


are much admired. 

E'nvy.—Her fortune would procure 
her admirers among men, although she 
had no eyes.at all. 

Candour.—That stroke lights en- 
tirely on the men, and misses the per- 
Son against whom it was aimed. 

Envy.—Aimed! TI have no ill-will 
against Miss 

Candour.—I am glad to hear it. 

Lnvy.—Lord, not I, why should 1? 

Candour.—I am sure I cannot tell. 

Einvy.—She never did me any in- 
jury. 

Candour.—I was afraid she had. 


On the Alteration in Times. 
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~has too great a quantity of 


That settles the point of | 
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Envy.—No, not in the least, that I 
know of. I dare say she is a good 
enough sort of a girl ; butas for beauty, 
her pretensions to that are very mo- 
| derate indeed 


i 


ON THE ALTERATION IN TIMES, 


THERE is a cynical principle in human 
nature, which always leads us to com- 
plain of the days in which we live. 
We generally think, that the moment 
which is passing over us, is fraught 
with more evils than any that preceded 
it ; and foolishly imagine that the ca- 
lamities which await us in futurity, 
cannot surpass in magnitude, those 
which we have already xperienced. 
Similar thoughts have been our com- 
panions through the whole course 
of our remembrance ; and it but rarely 
happens, that we perceive the advan- 
tages which we have enjoyed, until 
they have departed from us, and some 
unexpected disaster has appeared to 
| awaken recollection. 

| The case seems to have been much 
| the same with our ancestors; and in 
| proportion to the distance of the pe- 
| riod in which they lived, our astonish- 
| ment is excited at the unreasonable- 
| ness of their complaints. The world 
is in a state of incessant fluctuation ; 
hor can the most penetrating genius 
any more anticipate the events and 
| concomitants of life, which are lodg- 
d in futurity, than our ancestors who 
lived three centuries since, were able 
to discern the condition of civilized 
society in the age which we call our 
own. We look back 

ment upon the subjects and causes of 
their complaints: and, making a 
comparison between their condition 
and our own, smile at their simpli- 
city, and envy their situation. Ana- 
logy tells us, that it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, the period will arrive 
a few centuries hence, when our suc- 
cessors may reflect on our present 
state, in a similar manner, and wish— 


ua 


i a 
ex 


with astonish- 


“ Like duteous sons, their fathers were more 
wise.” 

The abundance or scarcity, as well 
as the cheapness or dearth of every 
commodity, is always comparative ; 
and the good er evil resulting from 
either, can only be estimated by the 
proportions which articles bear in 


their value towards one another. This 


ry 
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is the true ground of rational calcula- | 
tion ; all besides being fallacious. 

These reflections have been occa- | 
sioned by the following observations 
which illustrate the ancient manner of 
thinking in England. They have been 
taken from a work on Political Eco- 
nomy, published: in 1581, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and communicated by 


IpPOLPERROC. 


What ‘numbers of trifles com 
hither from beyond sea, that we might 
either clean spare, or else make them 


idle, then they essem bie in companies, 
and murmur for lack of living, and so 
pick one quarrel oF ott ier to stir the ° 
poor commons, that be as idle as they, 
to a commotion. fut sometimes by 
occasion of wars, there must needs be 
some stay of clothes, so as they can- 
not have always like sale or vent; at 
every which time, if the said clothiers 
should take occasion of com motion, 
they think it were better that there 
were none of them in the realm at all. 
(It is to be observed, that the author is 


within our seat: I mean locking- 
glasses, drinking-glasses, and glass 
for windows, dials, jake ee 8, cards, balls, 
‘puppets, penners, inkhorns, "tooth- 
picks, gloves, knives, daggers, ow ches, 
brooches, agletts, buttons of silked 
silver, earthen pots, pins, and points, 
hawk’s bells, paper, white and brown, 
and a thousand like things. 

Some gentlemen seeing, from the 
increase of the prices of almost every 
thing, that they can no longer stand it, 
(thirty years ago, a pig or goose cost- 
ing Bs -pence, that now costs twelve- 
pence, a good capon for three or four 
pence, chicken for a penny, a hen for 
two-pence, which now cost double 
and nEDIC the money) either keep a 
chamber in London, or wait on the 
court uncalled, with a man and a 
lackey after. him, where he was wont 
to keep thirty or forty persons daily in 
his house, and to do good in the coun- 
try, in keeping good order and rule 
among his neighbours. 

I think we were in as much dread or 
more of our enemies, when our gentle- 
men went simply, aad our serving men 
plainly, without cuts or gards, “bear- 
ing their heavy swords and bucklers 
on their thighs, instead of cuts and 
gards and light dancing-swords; and 
when they rode, carrying good spears 
in their hands instead of white rods, 
which they carry now, more like ladies 
or gentlewomen than men, all which 
delicacies make our men clean effemi- 
nate, and without strength. 

Many a great wise man thinks it 
better that all our wool were sold over 


sea unwrought, than any clothiers, 


should be eet at work withall, within 


controverting this argumentation.) T 
have read, that in this realm some 
time there was such a law, as a man 
that had trespassed the law of misad- 
venture, might have taken the plough- 
tail as his sanctuary. 
When t asked a bookseller why we 
had not white and brown paper made 
Within the realm, as well as they had 
|} made beyond the sea? then he an- 
swered me, that there was paper made 
awhile within the realm; at the last, 
the man perceived that he could 
not put forth his paper as good and 
cheap .as it came from beyond the 
sea, and so he was forced to lay down 
making of paper: and no dt in 
the man, for men will give never the 
more for his paper because it was made 
here. 
I was once nae a Parliament, when 
such a thing was moved, but only for 
caps, et none made beyond sez 
should be sold here within the realm ; 
and then it was answered by a great 
wise man, that it was to be feared lest 
it touched the league made between 
the Prince’s highness and some fo- 
reign Price. When there came a 
certain vessel out of England to Car- 
marthen, in the marches of Wales, all 
laden with apples, which aforetime 
was wont to bring them good corn, 
the town commanded that none should 
buy the said apples upon a great pair 
and so the boat stood so long in the 
haven without sale or vent, till the 
apples were putrificed and lost. And 
when the owner demanded of the 
bailiff of the town why he had staid his 
sale and vent? the bailiff answered 
again, that the said vessel came thither 
to fetch the best wares they had in the 


this realm. They take it that all 
insurrections and uproars, for the 
most part, do rise by occasion of these 
clothiers; for when clothiers lack vent 


over-sea, there is a great multitude of 
And when they be | 


these clothiers idle. 


country, as friezes, broad cloths, and 
wool; and inste ad thereof, he should 
¥ 


I country but ap- 


leave them in their 

ples, that should be spent and wasted 
i ? i 

in less than a week. And said, bring 


to us corn or malt, as ye were wont to 


As $ Of Frankl 20 
19 Anecdotes of Franklin. 
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do, whereof the country hath need,} but it must be of Flanders dye; nor 


and ye shall be welcome at all times 


thereof in our port. 


casions of much expences, as 
ing, wrestling, 


the stone or bar, 


V4 


we be never the wealthier, but poorer: 
whereof it is long I cannot well tell, 
for there is such a 
all things, as before 20 or 30 years 


thinoa 
thing's 


growing within this realm, but 
buy from beyond the sea, as silks, 
wines, oils, wood. madder, iron, steel, 
wax, flax, linen cloth, fustians, wor- 
steds, coverlets, carpets, and all ker- 
seys and tapestry. Spices of all sort, 
and all haberdasher ware,—as paper, 
both white a brown, glasses, as 
well drinking and looking, as for glaz- 
’ ing of windows; pins, needles, kniv es, 
daggers, hats, caps, brooches, buttons, 
and laces. I wot well, all these do 
cost now more by the third part than 


3 of e oF 
neal 


ae 


Liu 


re 


kind of Vittles are as dear or dearer 
again, 
thereof, as far as I can perceive; for 
Inever saw more plenty of corn, grass, 


this present. 
thirteen-pence as good as I can get 
now for two shillings and sixpence ; of 
cloth, ye have heard how the price is 
risen. Now a pair of sl 


hoes cost twelve- | 
pence; yet in my time I have bought | 
a better for sixpence. Now I can get 
never a horse shoed under tenpence 
or twelvepence, where I have also 
seen the common price was sixpence. | 
And yet these gentlemen that do en- 
hance their rents, do not euhance it 
generally to the double ; though I con- 
fess, that some of us that had lands 
either given.us by the king’s highness, | 
that belonged heretofore to Abbeys 
and Priories, and were never surveyed 
to the uttermost before, or otherwise 
descended to us, have enhanced any 
of them above the old rent; yet all 
that amounteth not to half the lands of 
the realm. 

There is no man ean be contented 
now with any other gloves than is 
made in France or Spain; nor kersey, | 


5 


and ye shall have free vent and sale 


Albeit, there be many things laid | 
down now, which beforetime were oc- | 
may- | 
games, wakes, revels, wagers at shoot- 
running, and throwing 
and besides that, 
pardons, pilgrimages, offerings, and 
many such other things, yet I perceive 


\ 
general dearth of 
hath not been the like, not only of | 


also of all other merchandize, that we | 


Py they did but few years ago; then all | 


cloth, but French or Fryscadow ; nor 
ouch, brooch, or agglett, but of Venice 
making, or Milan ; nor dagger, sword, 
knife, or girdle, but of Spanish mak- 
ing, or some outward country ; no not 
as much as a speer, but that is fetch- 
| ed at the Millaner, (that is, inhabitant 
| of Milan). I have heard within these 
| forty years, when there were not of 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


these haberdashers that sell French 
or Millen (Milan) caps, glasses, knives, 
daggers, swords, girdles, and such 
things, not a dozen in all London ; 
and now, from the town to Westmin- 
ster along, every street is full of them; 
and their shops glitter and shine of 
glass, as well drinking as looking, yea, 
all manner of vessels of the same stuff; 
| painted cruses, gay daggers, knives, 
| swords and girdles, that it is able to 
make any temperate man to gaze on 
| them and to buy somewhat, though it 
serve to no purpose necessary. 


—— 


ANECDOTES OF DR, FRANKLIN. 


WHEN the American Convention were 
| framing their Constitution, Dr. Frank- 
| lin asked them how it happened, that 
| while ‘ groping as it were in the dark, 
to. find political truth,’ they had not 


| once thought of humbly applying to 
and no cause of God’s part | 

| understandings? 
| (said he) along time; and the longer 
and cattle of all sort, than we have at | 
I have seen a cap for | 


the Father of lights to illuminate their 
** I have lived, Sir, 


I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth, that God governs in 
the affairs of men. And if a sparrow 


| cannot fall to the ground without his 


notice, is it probable that an Empire 
can rise without his aid? We have 
been assured, Sir, in the sacred writ- 
ings, that, “‘ except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build 
it.” TI firmly believe this; and I also 
believe, that without his concurring 
aid, we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel. We shall be divided by our 
little, partial, local interests, Our pro- 
jects will be confounded, and we our- 
selves shall become a reproach and a 
by-word down to future ages.” He 
then moved, that prayers should be 
periormed in that asse nbly every 
morning before they proceeded to bu- 
siness. ‘“ The Convention, except three 
or four persons, thought prayers unne- 
cessary !!” These words, and these 
notes of admiration, were written by 
Dr, Franklin himself, 
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ANOTHER. 


In the middle of the last century, when | 


some doubts were expressed as to the 
propriety of erecting a new episcopal 
church in Philadelphia, Dr. Franklin 
delivered an opinion upon it in his 
characteristic manner. ‘To builda 
new church in a growing place,’ said 
he, ‘ is not properly dividing, but mul- 
tiplyi ing, and will really be a means of 
increasing the number of those who 
worship God in that way. Many who 
cannot now be accommodated in the 
church, go to other places, or stay at 
home; and if we had another church, 
many who go to other places, or stay 
at home, would goto church. I had 
for several years, nailed against the 
wall of my house, a pigeon-box that 
would hold six pair: and though they 
bred as fast as my neighbour’s pi- 
geons, I never had more than six pair, 
the old and strong driving out the 
young and weak, and obliging them 
to seek new habitations. At length, I 
put up an additional box, with apart- 
ments for entertaining twelve pair 
more, and it was soon filled with in- 
habitants by the overflowing of my 
first box, and of others in the neigh- 
bourhood. This I take to be a parallel 


case with the building of a church | 


here. 


as 


Edible Birds’ 


Nests. 


Mr. EDITOR, 
Sir,—If you should think the follow- 


ing account of the Edible Bird’s Nest, 
of ‘sufficient importance for your pages, 
I shall be glad to see it inserted. 
Sir, yours, &c. 
DOP: 


Edinburgh, 12th Nov. 1820. 


A species of Birds’ Nests found in 
Malacca, the island of Java, and in 
several of the other districts of Asia, 
are, in many of the eastern countries, 
used as a most delicate article of food. 
These are constructed by a small spe- 
cies of swallows, (Airundo esculenta,) 
which frequent the coasts at certain 
seasons. 

Writers and naturalists do by no 
means agree, concerning the substance 
of which these nests are formed. 
Kempfer says, it is mollusca, or sea- 
worms; De Powre calls it the spawn 
of fish; Dalrymple informs us, it is 
sea-weeds; Linneus 


| plausible, I we 


supposes it to 


be some species of animal substance, 
which is frequently found on the beach; 
while the Author of the account of 
the Embassy to China, believes that 
the nests are formed of the remnants 
of the food of the swallows, which 
consists of insects; and he affirms, 
that this bird is occupied in building 
two whole months. But it appears 
most credible, that the mucilaginous 
substance of which these nests are 
formed, is an animal elaboration; and 
not, as is generally supposed, obtained 
from the ocean. 

On the dissection of one of these 
birds by Sir E. Home, he discovered 
a set of secretory organs peculiar to 
itself, by which there is little doubt 
the mucilaginous matter of these 
nests is elaborated. The nests adhere 
to each other, and to the rock on 
which they are built. Their size 
is that of a goose’s egg, and of a 
semicircular form. When dressed, 
they dissolve into a kind of jelly, of 
which the flavour is said to be pe- 
culiarly delicious. They are distin- 
guished into two kinds, of which the 
one is white, and the other black, the 
former being considerably the more 
valuable. The white sort (says Mars- 
den) sells in China at the rate of 1000 
or 1500 Spanish dollars the pekul; 
the black is usually disposed of at Ba- 
tavia, for 20 dollars the same weight, 
where it is chiefly converted into elue, 
of which it makes avery superior kind. 

The difference between the two, has 
by some been supposed to be owing 
to the mixture of the feathers of the 
birds with the viscous substance of 
which the nests are formed, and this 
they deduce from the experinfent of 
steeping the black nests for a short 
time in hot water, when they are said 
to become, in a great degree, white. 
Among the natives, I have heard some 
few assert, that they are the work of a 
different species of bird. It was sug- 
gested to me, that the white might 
probably be the recent nests in which 
they were taken, and the black such as 
had been used for a number of years 
successively. This opinion appearing 
s particular in my inqui- 
ries as to that point, and I learnt what 
seemed much to corroborate it. When 
the natives prepare to take the nests, 
they enter into the caves with torches ; 
and, forming ladders, according to the 
usual mode, (of a_ single bamboo 
notched,) they ascend, and pull down 


the nests, which adhere in numbers 
together firm to the side and top of 
the rock. They informed me, that | 
the more frequently and regularly the 
cave is stripped, the greater propor- 
tion of white nests they are suxe to 
find, and that on this experience they 
often make a practice of beating 


} ? Es 
the old RESts, In 


in they trouble 
away, in order 
find white nests next 
season in their room. ‘ The birds dur- 
ing the building time, are seen in| 
large flocks on the beach, collecting | 
in their bills the foam which is thrown | 
up by the surf, of which there. is little 
doubt that they construct their nests. | 


LiUi 


. 
larger quantities 
themselves t 
that they may 


paration from a commixture with | 
their saliva, or other secretion with | 
which nature has provided them for | 
that purpose. This little bird fre- | 


quenting the caverns and rocks of | 1 


x > © dsl, ‘ mn aya 
Java, furnish an article of commerce, 


the annual value of which exceeds 
haifa million of Svanish doi ars, 
J eo i 


Oe pn? Sie Qx, 
Saturday, October 7th L820, 


7 ] , ‘ Ly eh Foan 
sessunulare etiam Sperastr, perfia » tantum 


Dp , VIRGIL. 
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Ir has always been an invariable, 
though tacit, argument against vice, 
that it is naturally solicitous of con 


4 


cealment, and that its connection with | 
the sensation of shame, is an establish- 

ed evidence of its essential and ra- | 
dical turpitude. Milton has well de- | 
scribed the behaviour of our primoge- | 
nitors, after the original transgression, | 
on the approach of their Judge— 


———— ‘‘ The voice of God they heard, 
** Now walking in the garden, by 


ry soft winds 
* Brought to their ears, while day declined ; 
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{mask of dissimulation. 


and consequently less remarkable, this 
ensation invariably abates. Thus we 
nd those offenders who are most fa- 
miliar with vice, to be least susceptible 
of shame. Encouragement wipes the 
conscious blush of remorse from the 
cheek of emboldened impiety ; atten- 
tion ceases to be attracted by a repe- 
tition of crimes, which -have lost the 
uendation of novelty ; vice ap- 
us less disgusting the more freely 
it is practised; successful iniquity 
banishes the timidity of apprehension ; 
and the breast of the sinner is made 
impervious to any principles, but those 
of audacious impiety. In all civilized 
communities immoral practices are 


fi 


| discountenanced, as well by the insti- 
‘after it has undergone, perhaps, a pre- | tuted laws of that community, as by 


| the general example of its best mem- 


bers; and this circumstance imposes 
on the practical advocates of infidelity, 
the necessity of concealing their sen- 
uments, and disguising their purposes, 


| Nor is this the only consideration 


which arrays them in the specious 
There are 
few but would be shocked by the glar- 


ing deformities, which a display of 
| such characters must exhibit. Malti- 


4. la 
tudes 


who would survey the unveiled 
disclosure of so monstrous an anomaly 
with feelings of aversion and ridicule, 


| and regard it either as the result of 


pride or the evidence of imbecility 
i J 9 


| are the first to be inveigled in the toils 
| of sophistry, and Sacrificed at the 


shrine of atheism. Thus has the 
odious form of vice been concealed 


| under the spotless garb of truth, and 


Satan himself been transformed into 
an angel of light. The ignorant and 


unwary have surveyed the pleasing 


delusion, have embraced the alluring 
| phantom, and ‘have either been con. 
| verted into professed profligates, or 
| have assumed the appearance of 
Virtue, and hay e, in their turn, beguil- 


thesHeard |ed thousands of their unfortunate 
tney neara, } 


** And from his presence 


hid themselves among 
“¢ The thickest trees d 


admirers into the paths of destruction 
; and death. But there is an eye which 


And in reference to their appear. | PCBetrates professions the most plau- 
AN in rererence to their appear- | sible and which moves through mazes 
1 ce * ‘ SLVIC, ali ¥ i VO, LOU 
ance, when drawn from their retreat, |..; oe seb : 
e He : “| the most Mysterious ; im consultine 
he adds— & 


“¢ Love was notin their looks, either to God 
** Or to eavh other; but apparent guilt, 
‘* And shame, and perturbation, and despair.” 

The feeling of shame, however, will 
be found ‘o be exclusiy ely the result 
of singularity; hence, in proportiox 
as depravity becomes more common 


| 
fae 
result | visage of +l 


which, iniquity cannot triumph, and in- 
| Hocence need not fear: by whose deci- 

sion open hostility shall be less rigor- 
| ously punished than secret treachery, 


hen death shall tear from the pale 
ne trembling offender, the 


| delusive vizard, expose on his fore- 
ue mm, | head the mark of the beast, and 
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usher him into futurity, with a ten- 


fold weight of guilt on his accursed | 


head. 


<‘ Nam vere. voces tum demum pectore ab 1 UNO 
“ Eliciuntur ; et eripitur persona, mane tr es.” 


Will. Legume. was the only son of | 


parents, whose information and whose 
circumstances contributed to furnish 
him with a liberal education. 
ther occupied two conspicuous oflices, 
being at the same time clerk and col- 
lector of the taxes in the parish where 
he resided. 


briety ; having been heard to swear 
but once, and that when he 
rupted in an attempt to demonstrate 
his affinity to Susanna, wife 
neat parish- clerk, whose 


ts memoirs, 
written by himself, have 
with so much interest, in the works of 
A. Pope, Esq. His son William, 


favourite of the squire, who, before 
summers, sent him with a recom- 
mendatory lotion to the manager of 
one of the London theatres. LElate 
with expectation, and glowing with 
gratitude, Will. repaired to the me- 
tropolis ; and was not alittle mortified, 
on his arrival, 
tials. Pride prohibited his return; 
whilst emulation encouraged his stay ; 
and in the prosecution of a scheme, 


with the success of which he had iden- 


tified all his hopes of satisfaction and 
comfort, he resolved that personal 
negligence should not constitute the 
cause of his disappointment. 


his address respectful. After fruitless 
solicitations, and repeated delays, he 
resigned all hope of obtaining a situa- 
tion, for which he had anxiously ap- 
plied, and on which he had confidently 
calculated. 


neighbourimg church, where he occu- 


pied a weekly station, the propriety of | 


his behaviour, and the melody of his 
voice, introduced him to the notice, 


childless widower; whose foibles he 
so artfully flattered, and whose affec- 
tions he so fuliy won, as to be appoint- 
ed one of his executors on the death 
of his master, with a legacy of £300. 
He now commenced trade, rose early, 
lived frugally, dressed neatly ; printed 
ecards, bowed to customers, and 
No. 23.—Vot., III. 


J418) fa- | 


He was a man of consi- | 
derable intelligence, and unusual so- | 
| cretius. 
was inter- | 


| had supplied him, 


of ***. for concealment. 


been perused | 


by | s 
a voice naturally good, and a disposi- | 
tion unusually facetious, became the | 
| which he was constituted 
his hopeful-client had seen seventeen | 
| power 
| invested with the ensigns 


jected 


at missing his creden- | 


But in | 
vain was his attendance regular, and | 
| prosperity. 


In the orchestra of a/| 


open, 
| of specious infidelity, was found stretch- 
'ed on the sofa, 
ex- | 


No. 4. 26 
posed rarities. His attention was re- 
warded, and his credit increased. In 
twelve months he doubled his capital ; 
and in nine successive years, found 
himself in circumstances sufficiently 
easy, to justify him in disposing of his 
shop and business. He then devoted 
his time to reading, and employed his 
abilities in investigation. He studied 
polemical publications, and discoursed 


| on controverted points ; read Hobbes’s 


Leviathan with admiration, was en- 
raptured with the sentiments of Hume’s 
History and Essays, and could repeat 
more than one fourth of Creech’s Lu- 

The fund of argument with 
these obnoxious productions 
was not desi gned. 
He regularly 
house, and daily 


which 


{res 
quented a coffee 
made proselytes. His advocates at 
length became so numerous, and his 
sentiments so notorious, that he quitted 
his accustomed rendezv OUS, and form med 
a club at another end of the town, of 
the presi- 
usurped the 
atheisn 
of virtue 
Scepticism was de nominated unpreju- 
diced inquiry; and Christianity sub- 
to senseless derision The 
surest road to the esteem of these un- 
hallowed deriders af sacred subje ects, 
was an unsolicited insult on the scrip- 
tures, or an indirect sarcasm on reli- 
gion,— 


elity 
and 


Here infid 
of reason; 


dent, 


Wak 


Quem dixére chaos, rudis indigestaque moles. 


But Will. to his sc anenpereaa 
perceived his principles utterly 
pable, either of upanine r moral excel- 
lence, or of ensuring uninterrupted 
In the short space of three 
years, he saw two of his associates 
transported for felony, two lodged in 


soon 


inca- 


the Fleet for debt, and one hung for 
forgery. After the execution of this 


unhappy miscreant, he evidently be- 


|came the subject oe much mental de- 
jection ; was oft 
accessible. At ] 
| finement to his apartment, during the 
and eventually into the service, of a | 
| ing, 


en alone, and seldom 
le al th his total con- 


course of a great part of the morn 
excited alarming apprehensions. 


| No reply was made to loud and 
reiterated applications for admis- 
sion: at length the door was burst 


and the unfortunate champion 


an inanimate cor pse. 
On the table was a bottle of lauda 
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num, and a slip of Be agee: with this 
sentence in his own hand-writing: 

Hic 

GULIELMUS LEGUNE 


qui, stmodd quantum subi con mes De pune colursset, 
nunquam wn extremo fato ita destitutus esset. 


jacet 


<a 


STANCE OF CANNIBALISM, 


ZEALAND. 


SHOCKING IN 

IN NEW 
ALTHOUGH we 
ticle from the Liter: 
have 
choly 
This horrible 


Methodist 


copy the following ar- 


Gazette, we 


been in possession of the melan- 
fact upwards of three 
tale 


months. 
vas told, at the late 
é eld in Liver- 
‘al Leigh, a Wes- 
’ oh at that time had 
lately returned to Engle New 
Zealand, &c. 

Our readiness to comply 
quest which was then made to us, not 
to give immediate publicity to the re- 
lation, furnishes the reason why we 
did not at that time insert this, and 
several anecdotes of a similar dese rip- 
tion and character, in the pages of the 
Imperial Magazine. Its public ap- 
pearance, however, having rendered 
the request ineflicacious 


those who solicited, 


with 


cancels, we con- 
ceive, the ligation on ours. We 
state these circumstances, that the par- 
ties conc not think we have 
treated with disrespect. 


“OnE Ir. Leigh was walk- 
ing on : , conversing with a 
native chief, his Placa was arrested 


by a great number of people ona neich- | 
He ree the cause of 


bouring-hill. 
such a conc ourse, and being 
they were ing a lad, 

sembled to eat him, he immedi ately 
proceeded to the place, in order to as 
certain the truth of this appalling rela- 
tion. Having arrived at the village 
where iat pe eng were abba ted, h 
asked to the boy. The 1 atives ap- 
peare sd mu ich as ritate dd at his presence, 


and partici larly at his request, as ifcon.- 
f 


- told that 


roast and had as- 


he 


SOLIC itat 


ter a very 
directed him tow 


urge nt 


tion that they 
ards a large fire at 
some distance, where they said he 
would find: him. As he was going to 
this place, lie passed by the bloody spot 
on which'the head of this unhappy vic- 
tim had been cut off: and on ap- 
proaching the fire, he was not a little 
startled at the sudden appearance of a 


| savage-looking man, 
| ture, entirely ‘naked, 


| tion, 


on the part of | 


| Pay Y / : SS 
without the 


; some 


particular part of the arm, 


of gigantic sta- 
and armed with 
Leigh, "though somewhat 


ani aXe Mr. 


| inti midate -d, manifested no symptoms 
- fea r, but beialyy 6 denianded to see the 


Jad. The cook, for such was the oc- 
cupation of this terrific monster, then 
held him up by his feet. He appeared 
to be about fourteen years of age, and 
was about half roasted. Mr. Leigh 
returned to the village, where he found 
SEV veral hundreds of the natives seated 
in a circle, with a quantity of coomery 
(a sort of sweet potatoe) before them, 
and waiting for the roasted body of the 

youth. In thi is company were shewn 

to him the parents of the child, expect- 
ing to share in the horrid feast. After 
reasoning with them for about half an 
hour on the inhumanity and wicked- 


| ness of their conduct, he prevailed on 
a re- | 


them to give up the boy to be interred, 

and thus prevented them from con- 
sum? eri = most cruel, unnatural, 

and dial val act, of which human na- 
is cap yal ble.” 

r. Leigh, on rescuing the body 
their hands, found, on examina- 
that it was in a mutilated state ; 

it having no head, and only one arm. 

He then informed the savages, that he 

must have the absent parts, especially 

the head, as the body was “no good 

j head.” Finding him both 
resolute and persevering, they, after 
time, reluctantly procured the 
and gave it up. Having ob- 
this, he then urged similar in- 
quiries respecting the arm, and insist 
ed on having it restored. This, they 

soon gave him to understand, was im- 

possible ; and on being pressed closely 

on the ground of the asserted impos- 
sibility, they put their fingers to their 
open mont hg to signify that this part 
had been already eaten. Withregard 
to the intestines, we do not recollect 
that Mr. Leigh made any particular 
remark. 

It furthermore appears, from the 
acceunt given by Mr. Leigh, that with 


ture 
vit 
M 


Eee oR 
trom 


head, 


¢ 


tained 


. | these horrid repasts the barbarians of 
Scious of their cuilt; and it w as only a af. 


New Zealand were but too weil ac- 
quainted. They had so far polished 
cannibalism into refinement, that they 
could distinguish the most delicate 
portion in the human body, from the 
parts which were less palatable to the 
savage epicure. They informed him, 
most delicious morsel was a 
to which 


tha# ij 
that the 


} 


they directed his attention. 
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THE SEVEN ICEBERGS. OF SPITZ- 
BERGEN. 


‘THE Seven Icebergs are each, on an 
average, about a mile in length, and 
perhaps near two hundred feet in 
height at the sea edge; but some of 
those to the southward are much grea- 
ter. <A little to the northward of Horn 
Sound, is the largest Iceberg I have 
seen. It occupies eleven miles in length 
of the seacoast. The highest part of 
the precipitous front adjoining the sea, 
is, by measurement, four hundred and 
two feet, and it extends backward to 
the summit of the mountain, to about 
four times that elevation. Its surface 
forms a beautiful inclined plane of 
smooth snow ; the edge is uneven and 
perpendicular. At the distance of fif- 
teen miles, the front edge subtended 
an angle of ten minutes of a degree. 
Near the South Cape lies another ice- 
berg, nearly as extensivg.as this. It 
occupies the space between two lateral 
ridges of hills, and reaches the very 
summit of the mountain, in the back- 
ground, on which it rests. 

‘ It is not easy to form an adequate 
conception of these truly wonderful 
productions of nature. Their magni- 
tude, their beauty, and the contrast 
they form with the gloomy rocks 
around, produce sensatio ns of lively in- 
tae Their upper surfaces are ge- 

nerally concave: the higher parts are 
iyeins ys covered with snow, and have a 
beautiful appearance ; but the lower 
parts, in the latter end of every sum- 
mer, present a bare surface of ice. The 
front of each, which varies in height 
from the level of the ocean, to four 
hundred or five hundred feet above it, 
lies parallel with the shore, and is ge- 
nerally washed by the sea. This part, 
resting on the strand, is undermined to 
such an extent by the sea, when in any 
way turbulent, that immense masses, 
loosened by the freezing of water 
lodged in the recesses in winter, or by 
the effect of streams of water running 
over its surface ~~ through its chasms 
in summer, break asun den and with a 
thundering noise fall into the sea. But 
as the water is in most places shallow 
in front of these icebergs, the masses 
which are dislodged are commonly re- 
duced into fragments before they can 
be floated away into the main sea. 
This fact seems to account for the 
rarity of icebergs in the Spitzbergen 
sea, 


‘The front surface of icebergs is 
glistening and uneven. Wherever a 
part has recently broken off, the colour 
of the fresh fracture is a beautiful 
greenish blue, approaching to emerald- 
ereen; but such parts -as have long 
been exposed to the air, are ofa green- 
ish-grey colour, and, at a distance, 
sometimes exhibit the appearance of 
cliffs of whitish marble. In all cases, 
the effect of the iceberg is to form a 
pleasing variety in prospect, with the 
magnificence of the encompassing 
snow-clad mountains, which, as the 
recede from the eye, seem to “ rise 
crag above crag,” in endless perspec- 
tive. 

‘On an excursion to one of the 
Seven Icebergs, in July 1818, S 
particularly fortunate in witnessing 
one of the grandest effects which these 
polar glaciers ever present. A strong 
north-westerly swell having for some 
hours been beating on the shore, had 
loosened a number of fr agme nts attach- 
ed to the iceberg, and various heaps of 
broken ice denoted recent shoots of 
the seaward edge. As we rowed to- 
wards it with a view of proceeding 
close to its base, I observed a few little 
pieces fall from the top, and while my 
eye was fixed upon the place, an im- 
mense column, probably fifty feet 
square, and one hundred and fifty feet 
high, began to leave the parent ice a 
the top, on leaning majesiically for- 
ward with an accelerated velocity, fell 
with an awful crash into the sea. The 
water into which it plunged was con- 
verted into an appe arance of vapour or 
smoke, like that from a furious can- 
nonading. The noise was equal to 
that of thunder, which it nearly resem- 
bled. The column which fell was nearly 
square, and in magnitude resembled a 


fem 
a 
s 
Ss 


church. It broke into thousands of 
pieces. This iceberg was full of rents 


as high as any of our people ascended 
upon it, extending in a direction par- 
ticularly downw ard, and divided into 
innumerable columns. In some places, 
chasms of several yards in width were 
seen, in others they were only a few 
inches oer feét across. One of the 
sailors who attempted to walk across 
the iceberg, imprudently stept into a 
narrow chasm filled up with snow to 
the general level. He instantly plung- 
ed up to his shoulders, and might, but 
for the sudden exertion of his arms, 
have been buried in the gulf”’— 
Seoresby. 
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SKETCHES OF 
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FEMALE 
AHEITE, 


CHARACTER 
IN 1796. 
THE women of quality allow 
selves greater liberties than their i 
riors ; and many among the A 
women, 
various nai vilogdit pride 
on the number 
live in a fearfully 


themselve 


H 
ua 


YVEOY 
(a licentious society enjoying | 
of their admirers, and | 
promiscuous inter- 


course. Few children can be the con- 
Soleliieed of this mode of life, an 
these are universally murdered the 


moment they are born. 

Yet with all this, many are tru 
tender wives; 
prove their 
individual with 
and our European 
cohabited with the 
that more f ul 
creatures to 


their 


aaprad | tt« ny 
Sacrea attacn 


re 
Ssaliors W 


1 | Pon H 
h them have dec! 


td no 


Pon! 


ured 


and SECI 


1 


spair rance. 

<} Sie 1, 
sne sunk 
; it preyed 


up ra a ister, who nursed i 
with’ beatae care, discharging to- | 
bier the helpless orphan, all the 
duties of an affectionate mother.”’ 


| Tara 17 * 
whom they are united : 


| 
th iaugnter 
f' h | 
1fOr nis V em 
He unnap n 
i 
with the old 
v Aa ’ i | C Vit 
der s 


rrived, 


1 them 


aes - — 
unhappy 
1amed her) 


| } 


| others 
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REMARKABLE 


ING SNEE 


COINCIDENCES 
ZING. 


RESPECT~= 


Ir was formerly a prevailing custom 
in this country, on the ere: of an 
infant. for its father, mother, nurse, or 
some friend present, to say ‘ Gorl bless 
rod bless you, my dear ;” ene 
the nation this usage 


y? 


JOU, or, ¢ 


yarts O f 


+ Pan ‘ an > Mhia a 
is not yet abandoned. This custom 


seems to have been founded 
ancient superstition, 
occasioned 


upon an 
that sneezing was 
either by witches or evil 
spirits, portending evils, which this in- 
vocation was introduced to prevent. 
ft is somewhat remarkable, that in 
i le custom prevails 
> the natives; but their views of 
sion have not been communi- 
ith us the expression “ God 


hlese won” & is 
DI€ss you, Cue, IS 


a same 


chiefly confined to 


the sneezing of infants, but not exclu- 
sively so, it being sometimes used in 


} 
xce both tomen and women. In 
elte, when a stranger enters the 
the people of 
“ec WW el. 
stranger replies 
“I am coming:” im- 
hose of the house answer. 
atooa, ** God bless you. 
y person sneeze, whether 
or young, they use the same salu- 
tation or ex “ God bless you. 
After the origin of this singular coin- 


© 


nce it would-be in vain to inquire. 


re 
Yt} } 


now wa, 


+, 


pression, 


a 


another coincidence in the 
jitants of Ota- 
1. 


given by the inhal 
their worship, 


the objects of th 
s equally striki ing, and far more 
limp ortant. 
The deities of Otaheite are nearly 
merous as the € persons of the in- 
Every family has its tee, or 
guardian spirit, whom they set up and 
worship at the morai. But the ey have 
god, or gods, of a superior 
di en ominated FWHANOwW Po, 


as nul 


habitants. 


a a re al 
order, 


oorn ay i 


Wy 


The serial name for deity 
its ramifications, is Hateoa: 
Thi held supreme ; 


in all 


Three are standing 
in a height of celestial dignity that no 
can approach unto; and what 
is more € extraordinary, the names are 
| personal appellations. 

1. Tine, te Medooa, “ THE FATHER.” 


<ye> 
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2. Oromattow, "Zooa tee te Myde, 
“Gop IN THE Son,’ 

Tarea, Mannoo te Hooa, ‘* THE 
BirD, THE SPIRIT.” 

‘To these dit majores they only ad- 
dress their prayers in times of great 
distress and seasons of peculiar exi- 
gency, supposing them too exalted to 
be troubled with matters of less mo- 
nient than the illness ofa chief, storms, 
devastations, war, or any great cala- 
mity.”—/Misstonary 4 ‘oyage, page 333. 


+ 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW YEAR. 


Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

And ask them, what report they bore to heaven; 

And how they might have borne more welcome news. 
Their answers form what men Experiénce call; 

If Wisdom’s friend, her best; if not, worst fee. 

O reconcile them! Kina Experience cries, 

There’s nothing here, but what as nothing weighs ; 
The more our joy, the more we know it vain; 
And by success are tutor’d lo despair. 


Nor is it only thus, but must be so. 
Who knows not this, though 


rey, isstilla child. 
p of fond desire, 


Loose then irom earth the: 
Weighauchor, and some ha 


ppier clime expiore. 
Night Thcughts. 

To review a past year, a past month, 

a past week, a past day, yea, even a 


past hour, well becomes those who | 


are candidates for eternal happi- 
ness. To pause a moment, and in- 
quire, What have I been doing? Whi- 
ther am I going? AmTina safe patl 


Shall I arrive eventually at that place 


where happiness is unallayed by mi- 


sery, and holiness is unmixed with | 


ay? 


sin and sorrow ?—weli HESDHE®. ose 
who are feelingly alive to the de 
of mankind. The queries are of such 
infinite importance, as to need no en- 
forcement upon the mind of the true 


Christian ; upon the mind of that man, | 


who is aware of the awful responsi- 
bility attaching itself to his conduct, 


whilst in tat trial and proba- | 
hilst in a state of trial and prol 


tion. The traveller, who is directing 
his course through a dreary region, 
abounding with savage beasts, and 
more savage men, 


— auses oft, 
And oft with trembling limbs and aching heart, 
Looks backward, forward, on this side and on 
+} 
that. 


Being assured of safety, he resumes 
his perilous journey, whilst the antici- 
pation of a speedy arrival at the place 
of destination, and a contemplation 


-@f the objects he has in view, tend in | 


some measure to beguile the tedious 


hours, and enliven the lonesome path. 
The mariner, who is sailing ona sea 
replete with rocks ‘and quicksands, 
steers his fragile bark with much 
anxiety and solicitude, and ever and 
anon, amid impending dangers which 
threaten him with immediate destruc- 
tion, he ee aks Whither am I direct- 
ing my course ae I arrive in safety 
tthe haven of security? Whilst hope 
keeps his mind ve yuoyant ; and the 


—————— 


prospect of seeing those he loves, and 
who are related to him by ties the 
strongest, and most endearing, adds a 
sweet to the bitters of many a cheer- 
less day, and joyless night. 

The Christian is a “traveller ; the 
world, in his estimation, is a dreary 
region; he is beset with merciless and 
cruel foes; he is continually in dan- 
ver of mistaking his path, and becom- 


ing a prey to his blood-thirsty and im- 
Soph enemies: how indispensably 
fob ary then is it for him to cultivate 

efle ection and to make frequent inqui- 
ibs with regard to his situation, but 


above all to solicit the aid and guid- 
ance of that God, whose he 
whom he professes to serve, who has 
condescendingly kindly engaged 
to become the gui le and protector of 
his 1 people, whilst they are Ww andering 
throug ‘th this vale of tears. 
i 


ENE F * ooh 
The Chi -istian is “ 


sailing over a tempes Ce 
hi s feeble bark is in east al 
t hing upon a a rock, or of 
upon the quicksar ids ; he vena 
ices Wave upon wave, billow upon 


mh a 
= 
S 
e) 
@ 
= 


i i 

| lic 

Hi billow, and often gives up all f for lost. 
5 | 


| “< All hope that he shall be saved, is 
‘taken away:” at this indie. how- 
ever, with restless importunity he in- 
| vokes the assistance of that friend, who 
| is born for pine ity, whose aid he has 
| eae a experienced in circum- 
| stances as urgent as those in which he 
| is now panied and exercising ; implicit 
| confidence in his hay be and fidelity, 

he exclaims, ‘* Lord, save, or Eperish” 


| Nor does he supplicate in vain; for 
soon, in accents sweet and melodious, 
| more sweet than ever flowed from mor- 
tal tongue, he hears his Father’s voice, 

saying, ‘‘ Peace, be still ; and, lo, there 
lis a calm.” Then he dismisses his 
| fears, and banishes his sorrows; with 
Ieee and joy, he unfurls his sails 
} 

1 


= 


Te 
and speeds his course, w ae the con- 
sciousness of his possessing’ a skilful 
and unerring: pilot, and the anticipa- 
| tion of a speedy arrival at the hayer 
4. 
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his tedious hours, and sweeten his | bour to which he can retreat? Has 
moments of anxiety and sorrow. he a friend, who can calm the boister- 
Is it not delightful therefore, for the | ous winds and angry waves? Can he 
Christian to review his past mercies, | call to his assistance e a heavenly pilot? 
his past deliverances? W il he not be | Ah, no. He has no deliverer,. no steers- 
constrained, after having experienced | man, and yet he is sailing upon an 
the fulfilment of engagements on the | ocean so dangerous and unnavigable 
part of his Lord, to trust him for tl ; to threaten him with immediate de- 
future? at the same tim struction, 
all ideas of ae own stre1 When we have entered upon a new 
lity to efiect , he scene ot time; when another year has 
claim, ‘God is my refuge and strength, | rolled over our heads : how necessary 


of eternal rest and security, beguile | to overwhelm his bark, has he a har- 
| 


& 
< 
@) 
oe 
ag 
2 
a 


; is it to inquire, How have I spent the 
need; he is my roc! Ly Salvation, | past year? Have I dedicated the facul- 


sness in | ties of my mind, and the powers of my 


ay 2? | body, to the promotion of the honour 

But if it be necessary for fhe Chris- | and <« lory of that God, to whom I have 
tian to pause and reflect,—how much | sworn oF ais nce? Have [I lived for 
more so is it fo t man is a | him, who loved me and gave himselfa 


stranger to himself, a rebel against | sacrifice for me? Or have ] been act- 
his Maker, and a violator of ev ry | ing as a traitor, and violating my oath 
t; who is living without | of fidelity? And since I have had ta- 


hope, and God, in the world? | lents committed to my charge, and pri- 
He is but he | vileres of a superior kind conferred 
e ‘the | upon me; have I improved or misim- 
city D he a an | proved those talents and privileges? 
unfading crown, or star 1? | I have experienced many signal de- 
Has he in prospect the y ihe: robes, | liverances, both of a temporal and 
the unsullied vestments, the victor’s | spiritual nature; and I have had 
Cc haple ts? Ah, no; nothing which de- | many a friendly warning and see ad- 
fileth, nothing polluted, shall enter the | monition with regard to the ] vity 
regions ( ied purity: the inha- | and vanity of human life and human 


bitants of that place, where bliss is | affairs: T have ex <perienced a disjune- 


consummated, and felicity perpetual, | tion of ties the most sweet and endear- 
have w y he d their robes, and made line; T hay e felt sorrows the most heart- 
them white in the blood of the Lamb; | rending and painful ; I have enjoyed 
they cars waged a triumphant war- | or und adversity. What effect 
ae: vane have obtained a complete ve roduced upon my mind? 
ictory ces he not yon | hardened or softened my 
e? | s ‘3 ve they assimilated me to 

ns | the i1keéness of my Saviour, or debased 
S | me to the image of a demon? Have 

iS ul oh | they produced humility, resignation, 

"| and meeknegs , or pride, murmurs, and 
f | discontent? Have I, under all my dis- 

bye | tresses, and trials, and temptat tions, 


convincing 
sounded in 
hardencd d 
nues deai citations of heave 
he walls not listen to the sweet ace 


re 


fled to the refuge set before me in the 
3 | gospel; or have I trusted in an arm of 
| flesh, and vainly hoped to rescue and 
deliver myself? Have I cast aw ay all 
: | Self-righteousness, and reposed with 
of merey; he will not look | confidence upon that grace whieh is 
Saviour who shin for guilty rebe omnipotent, and sufficient for every 
upon Mount Calvary; he says, peace, | emergency? or am I still going about 
peace, when there is no peace; he d 
I 


L 
OD 


a 
wa 


é ie-| to establish a righteousness” of my 
libere ately resolves upon his OWN ruin | own, not submitting my self to the 
and pei rdition. righteou isness of our Lord Jesus Christ? 

He also is a mariner; but w hit the is These queries are suitable for the 
he sailing? Is he bor f ristian ; but oh! what has that man 


Vv; 


safety, to swe Nayen Of security ? , who is living at a distance from 
stornis an a tempests arise and thre jest 


lajesty of heaven, spurning his 
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counsels, despising his reproofs, and 
vainly contending with his Maker? 
Another period of time has passed | 
over him, but he has no inquiries to | 
make with regard to the concerns of 
his immorxtal soul: his inquiries are, 
‘© What shall £ eat?) What shall I 
drink? Wherewithal shall I be cloth- 
ed? How shall I gratify my sensual 
appetites? How shall I obtain riches, 
honours, and the applause of the 
world? His desires are of the earth, 
earthy ; they are vain, sensual, and 
devilish; his wishes are bounded by 
the narrow limits of time, they relate 
merely to the concerns of the body, 
1e brutal part, which must soon perish 
and decay; he has no taste for that 
intellectual enjoyment, those rete 
pleasures, which flow from communion 
with God ; his grovelling affections soar 
not to that w orld, where all er njoy ment 
springing from a pure source is unsul- 
lied and refined. The grave termi- 
nates his hopes; it terminates 1 his joys; 
but it is the commencement of his sor- 
rows. His spirit returns to God who 
gave it; and then he hears the awful 
sentence, a sentence big with horror 
and dismay—‘‘ Depart, thou cursed, 
into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels ;’ prepared for 
those who have dared to call in ques- 
tion my sovereignty; to impugn my 
wisdom, to despise my threats, and 
raise the puny arm of rebellion against 
me. 

If any man of this description should 
read these pages, [ would entreat him, 
if he has any regard for his eternal 
happiness; if he has any regard for 
his immortal soul; if he wishes to 
avoid eternal misery, and hopes for 
eternal enjoyment; to be reconciled to 
God, through the mediation and atone- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Mercy is now proffered ; the 
invitation is, ‘‘ Come without money 
and without price: wherefore spend 
ye your money for that which is not 
bread, and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto 
me, and eat ye that which is rood, and 
let your soul delight itself in mois 
Behold, now is the accepted t time; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation. 

Time is short ; our nian are rolling 
away; we are hastening to that state 
where every thing is immutable; where 
our destinies will be for ever fixed: 
this life is, as it were, a dream; we 


would fain make it something substan- 


A a En 


tial, but after all our ende ee it is 
but vanity and vexation of spirit ; but 
in eternity, every thing is iibst aes 
and permanent. ‘ O “that men were 
wise, that they would cénsider these 
things!” that they would not attach 
an undu e importance to things tempo- 
rary and uncertain, to the-neglect of 
those things which: are satisfying in 
their nature, and eternal in their dura- 
tion. 

That the Lord, the Holy Spirit, 
would grant those who read this, and 
who are far from happiness, peace, and 
salvation, repentance to the saving of 
their souls, is the ne wish and 
prayer of MEeEDicUs. 

Seegisd 


REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 


ELEANORA Lumley, the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. Lumley, aged four years 
residing at No. 33, Wellclose Square, 
London, on the evening of Sunday the 
24th of ‘September, 1820, was left in 
bed asleep by her mother, on the first 
floor, while she attended public wor- 
ship, at a dee i in the neighbour- 
hood. The father, left in charge, re- 
tired to an apartment below, atten- 
tively listening to the awaking of his 
child. At the expiration of z rbout half 
an hour, he heard faint cries, appa- 
rently proceeding from above. Con- 
cluding his child was awake, yet, from 
his defective hearing, half doubting 
the fact, he cautiously ascended the 
stairs, to prevent: (if deceived) awak- 
ing her. Upon his entering the room 
usually allotted for her repose, and 
sagerly looking into the bed, no child 
was there The thought of the mo- 
ment suggested to him, that she was 
in the adjoining room. There too he 
searched, with the same disappoint- 
ment. 

The agony of mind a ote by 
him in those trying moments, is to be 
felt by a parent only in like elton 
stances. Still he heard, or thought he 
heard, the cries of his child. Breath- 
less, he desce stairs into the 
passage below ung at every 
step, and dreadful fore- 
bodings, e agitation of his 
mind. Ha searche a the parlour 
and kitchen through, almost without 
hope, he opened the 5 yard door, when, 
to his great surprise, he beheld his 
lost child sitting in an upright posture 

ideavou wing to 


wy seis a 1e 


\ ing 


3 
on the flag stones, e1 
3 herself up. 


rais¢ 


sn 
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sor 
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The first question was, how she 
came there? Her father not suspect- 
ing the miraculous escape his daugh- 
ter had experienced, she sobbed 
out, ‘‘ Me was frighien’d, father, and 
jumped out of the window.” In truth, 
though scarcely to be credited, she 
had 
the first floor, into the yard below, 
a height of nearly eighteen feet; the 
ground having been excavated to give 
light to kitchens pelow. 

The first consideration was, to search 
for broken bones, bruises, &c. But, 
after a minute inspection, bots by 
himself and a surgeon, it was ascer- 
tained t int was occasioned by 


t} AYA wae 
the fall, « ; ere was no outw ard 
appearance of any, save 
} h velc 5 
scratch down the middle of 


which it was supposed had 
ceive d by her springing against a pro- 
jecting wall, and which perhaps 
some degree broke the violence of 
fall. The child underwent the restrix 
tions 
attendant, of 


three 


recommended 


Pe 
Gays Was 


tal 

€ 1icn 

tne c escal rose out ot 

tne 100 prevalent custom of alarming 
) OD om SA 7 Re . ; ] 

CHUaGTren W1tih IGi¢ taies or ¢ ad men, 

voogavoes, wc, Such foliy cannot be 

¢ ‘oO >} ronreahandaci tah Spee eee 

too severely reprenended. Eat Nio- 

thers will om themselves, or 


sai fier rn > wraeted wt the APA 
sutiex tnose entrusted with the ¢ Ure OF 


sprung from the back window of 


| 


| circumstanced that 


| ee 2 rate { J AW har Mt ; 
tneir Onspring, to trighten them into 
a teu and agitated repose, is 
] ‘ ah) a pe o 
deeply lamented. The little in- 
EA DS Tee 55) So Ae he 5 eee 
nocent mdadeed, tare 1 tear, appears | 
+) 7 4 So | 
Lo sleep , 1tS €yes are shut; and pr 
ae ‘ . 32 = saute 1. om 
Raps i ering aiarm 
“a © 4 * 6} 14 M 
may U Lt a slamber, OUT 1S 
mal ice os , ey, Ch Rl sae , “ 
li the sicep Of repose and rest?’ does 
it “es and invigorate its tende) 
fre no y oh . ] ‘ 2 
no! Mayr ts convulsive 
movements: dreams littl 


mind > it starts 
at lk us St awas 


\ it sobs, and 
right, though not 
invariably like the child in question 
who, it appears, had, from the same 
cause, and through the strongest fear, 
contrived to throw itself from the win- 
dow, always leaving the same 
effects, a constant dread and intimi- 
dation through life, not unfreq uently 
such as imbitter a great portion of 
our valuable time, leavii ig US a prey 
to IOs. USCS , beyon d the art of medi- 
cine, and the skill of experience, to 
cure. W. H. 


yet 


Bermondsey-Square, Nov. 1st. 


| excellence, a 


| and we are told (Gen. 1. 
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On the Salvation of the Heathen. 


Mr. Epviror, 


ans —When an opinion is industri- 
ously propag ated, which is derogatory 
to the Honour, and Mercy, and Good- 
ness, and Veracity, of the Divine 
Being, it is the duty of every man, 
who considers it as having this ten- 
dency, to lift up his voice against it, 
and ‘‘ justify the ways of God to man.” 
It is in this point of view that I con- 
sider the pinion, which I haye ven- 
tured to controvert, in the No.’ for 
Sept. column 701, of your excellent 
Magazine. [ have already said, 
‘ Kither the Heathens are moral agents, 
(independent of revelation) or they are 
not.” Let us try to prove this a little 
more at large. 

Ist. The great Jeu 
in whom infinite 


> 


OVAH is a being 
intelligence, moral 
nd efficiency, concentrate; 
27.) that man 
cated in his image;’ there- 
man must also possess finite intel- 
ed moral capacity, and 


2d. The soul of manis the substance 
in which these attributes or properties 
inhere, and the body is but the vehicle 
of his mind; yet if the body be so 
at it cannot perform 

lis part in the process of intelligence, 
Xc. such persons cannot be denomi- 
nated intelligent, moral agents, or effi- 
cient, though they possess the capa- 
these, as it respects pee 
minds. This is the case with i mfants. 
the diseased, and they are 


fs. and t 
not accountable for a moral capacity, 


| which cannot, in the nature of things, 


be exerted. The Heathens then, who 
are not infants, idiots, or diseased, 
must be accountable for the exercise of 
their moral ca pacity. 

3d. If the Heathens are not moral 
agents, independent of the ‘“ gospel 
read or preached,” they must then be 
necessary agents, until we are good 
enough to send them it, and if so, their 
actions, &c. can have no moral eerrie in 
them, consequently they can be no 
bar to their salvation: 

4th. If the “ gospel read or preach- 
ed’? communicates moral agency to 
those who hear it, the ‘‘ gospel read 
or preached,” must be itself a moral 
agent, ox, if not, how can it communi- 
cate what it does not possess ? 

oth. There is an eternal distinetion 
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between good and evil, independent 
of al] law, or there is not :—If there is 
such a distinction, then no finite wnne- 
cessitated moral being can_ possibly 
exist, without being capable of BoTH ; 
and, (unless his Creator shall please 
to give him a written Law, more 
distinctly to mark the boundaries of 
good and evil,) the consciousness of this 
capacity will be his Law. Is not this 
what St. Paul means, when he says, 
“These, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves?” Rom. ii. 14. But if 
such beings exist without any law at all, 
then they may do what evil they please, 
without being punishable for their 
crimes, and this would introduce dis- 
order and confusion into the universe. 
But, on the other hand, if there is not 
an eternal distinction between good 
and evil, then it will be impossible to 
prove that God is eternally good; and 
indeed upon this supposition, he can 
neither be good nor evil; and how any 
such things as good and evil could 
ever have existed, I am at a loss to 
conceive. 

THE ETERNAL GOODNESS OF GoD, 
therefore, is a sure proof that there is 
an everlasting difference between good, 
and its opposite, evil; and this cternal 
difference is as sure a proof of the 
moral agency of man, independently of 
revelation. 

Having thus proved that the moral 
agency of man is independent of reve- 
lation, it is upon this immutable basis 
that his salvability, or capability of 
salvation, principally rests. 

To the reasonings that I have adopt- 
ed, it will be objected, that ‘‘ they will 
have a tendency to paralyze public 
eiforts in the cause of missions to the 
Heathen.” Ans. This is the same ob- 
jection that was raised against St. 
Paul’s reasonings on the same sub- 
ject: ‘‘ What advantage then hath the 
Jew, or what profit is there of circum- 
cision? Much, every way: chiefly, be- 
cause that unto them were committed 
the oracles of God.” See Rom. iii. 
1, 2. 

Now the advantages of revelation 
are manifest, viz.—l. It shews- the 
boundaries of right and wrong; the 
excellence of the one, and the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of the other. 2. Reve- 
lation alone, assures us of pardon upon 
proper grounds, the blood of Christ. 
3d. It brings ‘‘ life and immortality to 
light,” 1 Tim. i. 10. 4. It instructs 
those who receive it in the nature of 
No, 23,—Vor, II. 


future rewards and punishments. Now, 
when we consider that the “ gospel 
read or preached,” is ‘‘ indispensably 
necessary” (not to their salvation, but) 
to give the Heathens proper views of 
these subjects, and to, direct their 
moral agency, in order that they may 
obtain an incomparably greater degree 
of happiness and holiness in this world, 
and a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory in the next, every 
nerve should be stretched, every purse 
should be opened, and every heart 
should pray, that the honour of the 
Redeemer’s name, and “ his domi- 
nion, may be from sea to sea, and from 
the rivers unto the ends of the earth.” 
J. SMITH, 
Hutton Rudby, Nov. 9, 1820. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
MR. ROSCOE. 
(With « Portrait. ) 


Tue history of the Author of the Life 
of Lorenzo dé Medicis, evinces the 
wonderful effects which result from as- 
siduous industry, superadded to the 
rapidity of genius. Favoured by no 
advantages of education, fostered by 
no patronage, raised by the native 
energies of his mind alone, Mr. Res- 
coe has reached a pitch of literary 
eminence, which is rarely attained 
even by those who have made the best 
use of the privileges of academic in- 
struction. 

His parents moved in the humbler 
sphere of life; they were, of course, 
precluded by their circumstances from 
giving their son a very extensive edu- 
cation; and, with a strange perverse- 
ness of temper, he himself obstinately 
refused to attend at the day-school 
where his father wished him to be 
taught writing and arithmetic. In 
consequence of this untoward event, 
he did not enjoy even the common op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge, 
usually possessed by those of the 
same station in life as himself. He 
was thus fated to be the architect of 
his own fame. 

But though he threw off the tram- 
mels of the school, he was not idle :-— 
he read-much, and thought more. 

At an early age he was articled as 
clerk in the office of Mr. Eyes, an at- 
torney, in Liverpool. Soon after this 
period, he was stimulated to under- 
take the study of the Latin language, 
by one of his companions boasting 
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that he had read Cicero de Amicitia, | 


and speaking in high terms of the 
elegance of the style and sentiments 
of that celebrated composition. Mr. 
Roscoe immediately procured the 
treatise in question; and smoothing 
his difficulties by perpetual reference 
to his grammar, as well as to his dic- 
tionary, he drudged through the task 
whieh emulation had incited him to 
undertake. The success experienced 
im/his first effort prompted him to pro- 
ceed; and he did not stop in his ca- 
reer till he had read the most distin- 
guished of the Roman classics. In 
this pursuit he was encouraged by the 
friendly intercourse of Mr. Francis 
Holden, an eccentric but excellent 
scholar. 

Having made considerable progress 
in. the Latin language, Mr. Roscoe, 
still without the assistance of a master, 
proceeded to the study of French and 
Italian. 
these tongues soon became familiar to 
him; and it is supposed, that few 
natives of the country possess so 


general and recondite a knowledge of 
Italian literature, as the subject of 


the present memoir. 


During the whole of this period, | 


Mr. Roscce regularly attended at the 
office : his seasons of study were the 
intervals of business. 

His attachment to the muse was of 
a very early date. While yeta boy 
he read with avidity the works of the 
best English poets. Of their beauties 
he had an exquisite sense; and it 
may easily be imagined that the first 
of his compositions was of the poeti- 
cal class. ‘‘ Mount Pleasant,” a de- 
scriptive poem, which he wrote in his 
sixteenth year, is a record not only of 
the fertility of his genius, but of the 
correctness of his taste. 

Seon afier the expiration of his 


clerkship, Mr. Roscoe was taken into 


partnership by Mr. Aspinwall, a very 
respectable attorney of the town of 
Liverpool; and the entire manage- 
ment of an office, extensive in prac- 
tice, and high in reputation, de- 
volved upon him alone. In this situa- 
tion he conducted himself in such a 
manner as to gain universal respect: 
for, notwithstanding his various’ pur- 
suits, he paid strict attention to his 
profession, and acquired a liberal and 
minute knowledge of law. In short, 
in clearness. of comprehension, and 
rapidity of dispatch, he had few equals. 


The best authors in each of 


} 


re Se 


About this time he commenced an 
acquaintance with the late Dr. En- 
field,* and the present Dr. Aikin, both 
of whom were then residents at War- 
rington, the former being tutor in the 
belles lettres in the academy there, and 
the latter established as a surgeon 
in that town. These gentlemen were 
early sensible of his surprising talents, 
and they contracted with him a friend- 
ship Which was sure to be lasting, as 
it was built on the solid basis of mu- 
tual esteem. 

Mr. Roscoe seems to have been 
early gifted with a correct taste in the 
arts of painting and statuary. On 
the 17th of December, 1773, he recited 
before the Society formed in Liver- 
pool for the encouragement of de- 
signing, drawing, painting, &c. an 
Ode, which was afterwards published, 
together with his poem entitled Mount 
Pleasant. Of this Society he was a 
very active member, and occasionally 
gave public lectures on subjects appro- 
priate to the object of the institution. 

When the voice of humanity was 
raised against the slave-trade, Mr. 
Roscoe, fearless of the inconvenience 
to which the circumstances of his 
local situation might expose him, 
stood forth a zealous and enlightened 
advocate for the abolition of that in- 
human traffic. In his boyish days, 
indeed, he had expressed his feel- 
ings on this subject, in the following 
charming lines, which are extracted 
from the poem already alluded to, 
page 40:— 


—There Afric’s swarthy sons their toils repeat, 

Beneath the fervors of the noon-tide heat ; 

Torn from each joy that crown’d their native 
soil, 

No sweet reflections mitigate their toil ; 

From morn to eve, by rigorous hands opprest, 

Dull fly their hours, of every hope unblest: 

Till broke with labour, helpless and forlorn, 

From their weak grasp the ling’ring morsel 
torn; 

The reed-built hovel’s friendly shade deny’d ; 

The jest of folly, and the scorn of pride ; 

Drooping beneath meridian suns they lie, 

Lift the faint head, and bend th’ imploring eye ; 

Till death, in kindness, from the tortur’d breast 

Calls the free spirit to the realms of rest. 

Shame to mankind! but shame to Britons 

most, 

Who all the sweets of liberty ean boast, 

Yet, deaf to every human claim, deny 

That bliss to others which themselves enjoy ; 


NR eee 
* When Dr. E. published the second yo- 
lume of the Speaker, Mr. R. furnished him 


with an Elegy to Pity, and an Ode to Educa- 
Hons 
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Life’s bitter draught with harsher bitter fill, 
Blast every joy, and add to every ill ; 

The trembling limbs with galling i ivon bind, 

Nor loose the heavier bondage of the mind, 


Thus by his own reflections, Mr. 
Roscoe was prepared to enter with 
ardour into the views of the friends 
of suffering humanity. He had fre- 
quent conversations with Mr. Clark- 
son, who first drew the attention of the 
kingdom at large to this national dis- 
grace. A specious pamphlet was pub- 
lished in defence of the trade, en- 
titled, “ Scriptural Apeseay ches into the 
Licitness of the Slave Trade,” and writ- 
ten by a Spanish Jesuit of the name 
of Harris. Mr. Roscoe answered it 
with great spirit and acuteness, ina 
counter-pamphlet, called ‘‘ A Seriptu- 
ral Refutation of a Pamphlet lately 
published bythe Rev. Raymund Harris.” 

But this copious and interesting sub- 
ject awaked all his sympathies, and 
the public were gratified by a most 
affecting poem, entitled, ‘‘ The Wrongs 
of Africa,” which Mr. Roscoe intended 
to complete in three parts. The two 
first appeared in 1787, and 1788, but 
the levers of genuine poetry have to 
Jament that he has not yet fulfilled his 
promise of favouring them with the 
third. During several years, expecta- 
tion was kept alive ; but circumstances 
have still occurred, to diminish the 
hopes that were once entertained. 

A mind so active and generous as 
Mr. Roscoe’s, could not remain unin- 
terested in that stupendous event, the 
French revolution. He of course 
caught the enthusiastic glow that 
warmed the breasts of the friends of 
freedom, while they beheld a mighty 
nation throwing off the fetters of des- 
potism; and fondly hoped that the 
consequences of their exertions would 
be lasting peace, good order, and 
equal laws. He even tuned tlie lyre 
on this bewitching theme, and pro- 
claimed the praises of Freedom ina 
translation of one of Petrarch’s Odes, 
which found its way into the Mezcurio 
Italico ; a song entitled, ‘ Ahillions be 

ree and the famons poem, ‘* The 
Vine-covered Hills,’ which may be 
classed among the most finished com- 
positions in the English language. 

During the season of tumult and 
discord, which succeeded the attempt 
of the combined powers to reinstate, 
in the plenitude of its authority, the 
despotism of France, (an attempt, in 
which this 


country, fatally to itself, | 


perhaps too cordially united,) Mr. 
Roscoe was busily employed in writ- 
ing the History of Lorenzo dé Medicis. 
This work was begun about the year 
1790, and published earfly in 1796. 

On its first appearance, public opi- 
nion proclaimed in its favour; and 
this was confirmed by the decisions of 
criticiss, through the ordeal of which 
it quickly passed. Since that period, the 
literary world have had time to recover 
from the dazzle of surprise; and the 
buzz of ignorant applause, raised by 
the leaders of literary fashion, is now 
still. The sentence of sober judgment 
confirms the verdict which was pro- 
nounced according to the dictates of 
first impressions. The liberal acumen 
of Parr has assayed the Life of Lo- 
renzo, and has found it sterling gold. 
Its dignity and grace have shielded 
its author from the merciless tomahawk 
of the writer* of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature; and we may fairly presume, 
that its rank is fixed among the most 
splendid ornaments of English com- 
position. 

The admiration with which the 
public have been affected by the peru- 
sal of this work will; no doubt, be in- 
creased by a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances in which it was composed. 
At the time when it was projected, 
Mr. Roscoe lived at the distance of 
two miles from Liverpool, whither he 
was obliged daily to repair to attend 
the business of his office. The dry 
and tedious details of law occupied 
his attention during the whole of the 
morning and afternoon; his evenings 
alone, ‘he was able to dedicate to 
study : and it will be easily conceived, 
that a gentleman, surrounded by a 
numerous family, and whose company 
was courted by his friends, must have 
experienced, even at these hours, a 
variety of interruptions. No public 
library provided him with. materials. 
The rare books which he had occasion 
to consult, he was obliged to procure 
in London at a considerable expense. 
But in the midst of all these difficul- 
ties, the work grew under his hands; 
and in order that it might be printed 
under his own immediate inspection, 
he established an excellent press in 
the town of Liverpool, and submitted 
to the disgusting toil of correcting the 
proofs. 

Soon. after the appearance of, his 


Vir. Mathias. 
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history, Mr. Roscoe relinquished the | 


profession of an attorney, and en- 
tered himself at Gray’s Inn, with a 
view of becoming and acting as a 
barrister. 

He iook advantage of the leisure 
which the relinquishment of business 
afforded him, to enter upon the study 
of the Greek language; in which, ac- 
cording to the report of his intimate 
friends, he has made considerable pro- 
gress. 

The literary public had been so much 
gratified by the perusal of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s Life of Lorenzo dé Medicis, that 
they unanimously called upon him for 
the life of the son of that distinguished 
patron of letters and learned men, 
the celebrated Pontiff Leo X. The 
undertaking of this work was entirely 
congenial with Mr. Roscoe’s taste 
and wishes, and he soon commenced 
its composition with his usual zeal and 
industry. In the year 1805, it was 
published in four volumes in quarto. 
{ts reception was not quite so favour- 
able as that which was experienced by 
the Life of Lorenzo dé Medicis. The 
charm of surprise was diminished; 
and by his strictures on the conduct of 
some of our early reformers, who, 
“‘ though they had suffered persecu- 
tion, had not learned mercy,” Mr. 
Roscoe gave umbrage to ecclesiasti- 
cal bigotry. It soon, however, came 
to a second edition, and competent 
judges recognize in it the same fide- 
lity in the narration of facts, the same 
taste in the fine arts, as characterised 
its precursor; expressed in a tone of 
style more nervous and compressed, 
than its author had hitherto exhibited. | 

Whilst employed in the arrange- 
ment of the materials for this work, 
Mr. Roscoe was invited to take the 
situation of chief and active partner 
in the banking-house of Clarke and 
Sons, which had been long established 
in Liverpool; a situation which, with 
much reluctance, and, as the event 
proved, unfortunately for himself, his 
family, and the public, he accepted. 

During the whole of his life, Mr. 
Roscoe had been an ardent admirer 
of the political principles of Mr. Fox ; 
and whilst the last Whig Administra- 
tion were in office, he was solicited by 
the friends of that administration in 
Liverpool, and by many others of dif- 
ferent political sentiments, .on the dis- 
solution of parliament in the year 
1806, to stand candidate for the repre- 


sentation of his native town. After 
an arduous struggle, he was returned 
at the head of the poll. But when his 
friends retired from office, he expe- 
rienced the mutability of popular fa- 
vour, and found the probability of sup- 
port so much diminished on the disso- 
lution of parliament, which took place 
|} in 1807, that he declined standing an- 
other contest. 
It was, however, a high gratification 
to him, that during the short period of 
| his parliamentary life, it was his lot 
to assist in the proscription of that 
blot on the national character, the 
African slave trade. On one of the 
debates on the bill, for the abolition of 
that odious traffic, he made a speech 
marked by firmness, good sense, and 
good feeling. 

Mr. Roscoe seems to have brought 
with him, on his return from public to 
private life, a taste for political dis- 
| cussion, which he evinced in the publi- 

cation of a few pamphlets on the topics 
of the day. These, as might be ex- 
pected, were received with much cem- 
mendation by one party, and with 
much abuse by the other. Whatever 
may be their merits or demerits in 
other respects, it was universally ac- 
knowledged, that they were written in 
a spirit of urbanity which political 
vriters in general would do well to 
imitate. 

The sequel of Mr. Roscoe’s history 
cannot be narrated without pain. 
Whilst he was engaged in the pursuits 
of elegant literature, and in deeds of 
active benevolence, a series of un- 
toward events compelled the banking 
establishment, in which he was con- 
cerned, to suspend its payment. By 
the liberality of the creditors, indul- 
gence was afforded to enable it to 
retrieve its affairs; but the difficulties 
of the times precluded the possibility of 
this, and Mr. Roscoe, and his part- 
ners, were obliged to submit to the 
process of bankruptcy. 

To aman of Mr. Roscoe’s tempera- 
ment, this calamity, as affecting the 
interests of others, is no doubt ex- 
tremely grievous. As to himself, we are 
confident that he will bear misfortune 
with firmness. In the hour of his adver- 
sity he will be consoled by the sym- 
pathies of friendship ; and the activity 
of his mind will discover in the wide 
field of science and literature, objects, 
the contemplation of which will be- 
guile the sense of affliction. 
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CRUELTIES PRACTISED IN INDIA. 


THE name of Mr. Ward is well known 
among the Baptist missionaries, who, 
for zeal and usefulness, have of late 
been so justly distinguished among the 
idolaters of India. 

On returning to England, and sur- 
veying the various privileges and bless- 
ings enjoyed by his countrymen, it was 
natural for him to contrast them with 
the barbarities he had been called to 
witness, during his long absence from 
home. In his several discourses, while 
making an appeal to the judgments 
and feelings of his hearers, Mr. Ward 
gave in detail, tolarge and deeply affect- 
ed audiences, particularly in Liverpool, 
a recital of facts that filled every mind 
with horror. From these, the impres- 
sion that was made will not be easily 
effaced. But as there are multitudes 
within the circulation of the Imperial 
Magazine, who had not the opportu- 
nity of hearing from his own lips an 
account of the melancholy incidents, we 
rejoice in being able to furnish, from 
his pen, a faithful narration of cruel- 
ties, which cannot be too widely dif- 
fused, nor too deeply deplored. 


On board the Ship Nestor, for New York, 
October 2, 1820. 

Havine heard, in passing through Li- 
verpool on'my way to America, that 
some Ladies of that town are anxious 
to promote the education of Native 
Females in British India, I beg leave 
to offer to them some remarks on this 
subject. This is one of the most in- 
teresting and _ stupendous § charities 
which has ever excited the attention 
of British Females. This Letter is 
therefore immediately addressed to 
them. 


To the Ladies of Liverpool, and of the 
United Kingdom. 

THERE are in Hindoost’han seventy- 
Jive millions of your sex who can nei- 
ther read nor write, and thirty millions 
of these are British‘subjects. In every 
country not ameliorated by Chris- 
tianity, the state of women has always 
been most deplorable ; but the Hindoo 
legislators have absolutely made their 
acquisition of the knowledge of lettersa 
curse, and they are by a positive pro- 
hibition denied all access to their Scrip- 
tures. Being thus degraded, even by 
their Sacred Writings, women in India 
are in a state of ignorance and super- 


stition, which has no parallel in the 
history of tribes the most savage and 
barbarous. 

A female is despised as soon as she 
is born: she comes into the world 
amidst the frowns of her parents and 
friends, disappointed that the childs 
nota boy. Every mother among«the 
tribe of Rajpoots puts her female child 
to death as soon.as born. While I was 
in Bengal, I was informed of the case 
of a Rajpoot who had spared one of his 
daughters, and she lived till she attain- 
ed the age when India girls are mar- 
riageable. A girl in the house of a Raj- 
poot was, however, so extraordinary a 
circumstance, that no parent chose to 
permit his son to marry her. The fa- 
ther then became alarmed for her chas- 
tity and the honour of his family, and 
he therefore took her aside one day, 
and with ahatchet cut her to pieces! 
These are the circumstances into 
which your sex enter into life in Bri- 
tish India. 

In childhood and youth they have 
no education, no cultivation of any 
kind whatever. There is nota single 
girls’ school in all India; and the mo- 
ther being herself entirely unlettered, 
and being the devoted victim of a dark 
and cruel superstition, is utterly inca- 
pable of improving her child. The 
first days of the girl are therefore spent 
in an inanity which prepares her fora 
life doomed to be spent in superstition 
and vice. 

In the age of comparative childhood 
she is united in marriage without any 
knowledge of, or having ever seen her 
husband: when they meet together for 
the first time, they are bound together 
for life. Thousands who are thus mar- 
ried in a state of childhood, lose their 
husbands without having ever lived 
with them, and are doomed to a life of 
widowhood; for the law forbids them 
to re-marry. Parents in some cases 
marry fifty or sixty daughters to one 
Bramhun, that the family may be rais- 
ed to honour by a marriage relation to 
this man. These females never live 
with the husband, but in the houses of 
their own parents, or they leave the 
houses in which they have been thus 
sacrificed for the supposed honour of 
the family, and enter the abodes of in- 
famy and ruin. 

Supposing the female, however, to 
have been united to a person who really 
becomes attached to her, what a mo- 
ther, without the knowledge of the 
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alphabet! Wholly unacquainted with | 
mankind, and with all the employments 
of females in a civilized country; un- 
able either-to make, to mend, or to | 
wash the clothes of her household! | 
She never sits to eat with her husband, | 
but prepares his food, waits upon him, | 
and partakes of what he leaves. If a 
friend, of the other sex, calls upon her 

husband, she retires. She is veiled, or | 
goes in a covered palanquin if she 

Jeaves the house. She never mixes in 


public companies. She derives no 
knowledge from the other sex, except 
from the stories to which she may lis- 
ten from the mouth of a religious men- 
dicant. She is, in fact, a mere animal 
kept for burden or for slaughter in the 
house of her husband. A case lately 
occurred in Calcutta of a girl being 
burnt alive on the funeral pile with the 
dead body of the youth with whom she 
was that day to have been married. 
You will be prepared now, Ladies, to 
expect that such a system of mental 
darkness will have rendered the SEX, 
in India, the devoted victims of ido- 
latry: and such victims no other coun- 
try, however savage, however benight- 
ed, can boast. What must be the state 
ot the female mind when millions are 
found throwing the children of their 
vows into the sea; when a guard of 
Hindoo soldiers are necessary to pre- | 
vent mothers throwing their living 
children into the jaws of the alligators, 
these mothers standing and watching 
the animal while it crushes the bones, | 
tears the flesh, and drinks the blood of 
their own offspring! How deplorable 
the condition of your sex, when super- 
stition thus extinguishes every sensibi- 
lity of the female, and every feeling of | 
the mother, and makes her more savage 
than the tiger which howls in the forest, 
which always spares and cherishes its 

own offspring. : 

At the calls of superstition, many fe- 

males immolate themselves by a volun- } 
tary death in the sacred rivers of India. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


A friend of mine, at the junction of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, at Allahabad, 
in one morning, saw, from his own win- 
dow, sixteen females, with pans of wa- 
ter fastened to their sides, sink them- 
selves in the river, a few bubbles of air 
arising only to the surface of the water 
after they were gone down. The drown- 
ing of so many kittensin England would 
excite more horror here, than the 
drowning of sixteen of your own sex 
in India! 


But horrors still deeper are connect- 
ed with the state of female society in 
India. The English magistrates in the 
presidency of Bengal, in their annual 
official returns to the Calcutta govern- 
ment, state, that in the year 1817(three 
years ago,) seven hundred and six wo- 
men, widows, were either burnt alive 
or buried alive with the dead bodies of 
their husbands, in that part of British 
India. Is there any thing like this in 
the whole records of time? Have fires 
like these, and so numerous, ever been 
kindled any where else on earth—or 
graves like these ever been opened ? 
Two females roasted alive every day 
in one part of British India alone! At 
noon-day, and in the presence of nu- 
merous spectators, the poor widow, 
ensnared and drawn to the funeral 
pile, is tied to the dead body, pressed 
down on the faggots by strong levers, 
and burnt alive, her screams amidst 
the flames being drowned by shouts 
and music. Amidst the spectators is 
her own son, her first born, who, tre- 
mendous idea! has set fire to the pile, 
and watches the progress of the flames 
which are to consume the living mo- 
ther to ashes, the mother who fed him 
from her breast, and dandled him on 
her knees, and who once looked up 
to him as the support of the declining 
days of herself and his father. 

I have seen three widows thus burnt 
alive, and could have witnessed many 
more such spectacles, had they not 
been too much for my feelings. Other 
widows are buried alive: here the fe- 
male takes the dead body upon her 
knees, as she sits in thecentre ofa deep 
grave, and her children and relations, 
who have prepared the grave, throw in 
the earth around her: two of these de- 
scend into the graye and trample the 
earth with their feet around the body of 
the widow. She sits an unremonstrat- 
ing spectator of the process: the earth 
rises higher and higher around her: at 
length it reaches the head, when the 
remaining earth is thrown with haste 
upon her, and these children and rela- 
tions mount the grave, and trample 
upon the head ofthe expiring victim !! 

O ye British mothers—ye British wi- 
dows, to whom shall these desolate be- 
ings look? In whose ears shall these 
thousands of orphans cry, losing father 
and mother in one day, if not to you? 
Where shall we go? In what corner of 
this miserable world, full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty, shall we find female 
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society like this—widows and orphans | putation, is not a town of any consider- 


like these? Seventy-five millions in this 
state of ignorance? Say, how long, 
ye who never saw a tear, but ye wiped 
it away—a wound, but ye attempted 
to heal it—a human sufferer, but ye 
poured consolation into his heart—how 
long shall these fires burn—these graves 
be opened? The appeal, my fair coun- 
try-women, is to you, to every female 
in Britain. Government may do much 
to put an end to these immolations 
but, without the communication of 
knowledge, these fires can never be 
wholly quenched, nor can your sex in 
India ever rise to that state to which 
Divine Providence has destined them. 

Don’t despair—the victims are nu- 
merous; but on that account shall the 
life-boat not leave the shore? 
can hardly be a misery connected with 
human existence, which the pity and 
the zeal of British females, under the 
blessing of Providence, is not able to 
remove; and if this dreadful case be 
properly felt in every town of the 
United Kingdom, these immolations 
must shortly cease for ever. 

Schools must be commenced—know- 
ledge must be communicated ; and then 


There 


the Hindoo female will be behind none 
of her sex in the charms which adorn 
the female character—in no mental ele- 
vation to which the highest rank of Bri- 
tish females have attained. Other tri- 
umphs of humanity may have been 
gained by our Howards, our Clarksons 
our W ilberforces, but this emancipation 
of the females and widows of British 
India must be the work of the British 
Fair. (Signed) Ww.w. 
—a— 


OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 


THE large, populous, and flourishing 
town of Liverpool, may be considered 
as holding, in a commercial point of 
view, a rank inferior to none in the 
British nation, with the exception of 
London ; and even to this grand empo- 
xium of the world, it may be deemed 
in many respects a formidable rival. 
The enterprising spirit of its mer- 
chants, and the adventurous hardi- 
hood of its sailors, have carried its 
name into every quarter of the globe, 
and established its mercantile reputa- 
tion among all the civilized nations of 
the earth. 

Liverpool however, notwithstanding 
its long-established and increasing re- 


able antiquity. » Within the memory 
of many now living, its appearance 
has assumed a new aspect, and houses 
and streets now cover an extensive 
tract, which, within the reach of their 
recollection, was formerly clothed with 
verdure. 

Emerging thus from comparative 
obscurity into affluence and power, its 
origin has been but indistinctly mark- 
ed; and its progressive movements 
from insignificance to wealth and influ- 
ence, have partially escaped the notice 
of its merchants, to whose industrious 
activity, and successful speculations, it 
is chiefly indebted for its aggrandise- 
ment. 

On the origin of its name, different 
opinions have been entertained; and 
from the variations which occur in the 
orthography of the term Liverpool, 
its etymology, which perhaps was for- 
merly distinct and unambiguous, is 
now rendered equivocal and uncer- 
tain. 

Liver, the former part of this name, 

is said by some to have been derived 
from a species of Liverwort, which in 
some places abounded on its coasts. 
Others have contended that a particu- 
lar species of water-fowl, denominated 
Lwer or Lever, frequenting a collec- 
tion of waters, which i in ancient times 

was called the Pool, gave birth to this 
branch of its name. To favour this 
etymology, it is urged that the crest of 
the town-arms exhibits a bird, bearing 
this appellation. This fact, however, 
has been doubted by others, and 
powerful reasons have been assigned 
to destroy the application, but without 
substituting any thing more plausible 
in its stead. 

The latter part of the term appears 
evidently to have been derived from 
local circumstances. It seems to be 
admitted by universal consent, thatthe 
site now~occupied by the Old Dock 
was formerly a pool, to which the tide 
flowed through Byrom-street, White- 
chapel, and Paradise-street. On the 
border of this pool the town originally 
stood ; and the primitive appellation 
is still preserved in the name of Pool- 
lane. 

But from what source soever the 
former term has been derived, there is 
decisive evidence that the compound 
was in existence so early as the days 
of wight II., for in a charter bearing 
| date 1172, it is said to be a place 
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“‘which the Lyrpul men call Lither- 
pul.” Since that charter, the name 
has been occasionally written Liverpull, 
Lyvrepol, Lyvrepole, Leerpool, Lever- 
pool, and Liverpool. 

The antiquity of this town is not less 
uncertain than the etymology of its 
name. Ambition affects to trace it up 
to the days of the Romans; but this 
claim is disowned by reason and com- 
mon sense. The situation of the town 
was totally without the range of any 
Roman roads hitherto discovered, and 
no monument of Roman greatness has 
ever been found, to give the least coun- 
tenance to the supposition. 

Nor is it absolutely certain that Li- 
verpoolhad any distinct existence, even 
so recently as the Norman conquest, 
The survey of the kingdom, which 
was taken as soon as William had se- 
cured the throne, was registered in a 
book called Domesday, which is still 
extant. But although, in this venera- 
ble record, mention is made of all the 
lands in England, together with the 
names of their respective owners ; and 
notwithstanding Kverton, Formby, and 
Litherland, appear under their re spec- 
tive appellations, the name of Liver- 
pool is unknown. The tract of land 
now occupied by Liverpool and its vi- 
cinity, seems to have been noticed in 
Domesday book, as E'smedune or Swe- 
dune. Itis described as ‘‘ one carucate 
of land worth thirty-two pence.” S%me- 
thorn or Smedone-lane, has probably 
derived its name from this tract of 
Jand. 

It appears from Domesday, that all 
those lands which in Lancashire lie be- 
tween the Ribéle and the Mersey, were 
granted to Roger of Poictiers, an inti- 
mate friend of the Conqueror, and who 
was created by him Earl of Arundel and 
Shrewsbury. Itis not improbable that 
Roger of Poictiers, having taken pos- 
session of his lands, erected a castle on 
it, for his own security, to display his 
grandeur, and to awe into obedience 
those turbulent spirits which had only 
submitted to the force of arms. This, 
however, is a fact which wants corrobo- 
rative evidence ; but if it could be as- 
certained, it would furnish a plausible 
guide by. which we might fix the im- 
portant era when the scattered hamlets 
first started into notice. 

Nothing was more common during 
these times of commotion, than for the 
dependant vassals to gather round the 
tyrant chief, to enjoy his protection, 
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and execute his commands. These 
circumstances might suddenly have 
augmented the number of the cottages 
and inhabitants, and thus have given 
commencement to those movements 
which have raised Liverpool to its pre- 
sent state of commercial prosperity 
and glory. 

That a castle did exist on the elevat- 
ed ground which rises between Lord- 
street and the harbour, is attested by 
the most decisive proofs; and although 
its visible vestiges are done away, the 
name still survives in the names of 
Castle-street and Castle-ditch. By whom 
this castle was erected, is a point on 
which historians have also been di- 
vided. Movery asserts, that it was 
built by King John; but he adduces no 
authority in support of this assertion. 
Camden on the contrary, who wrote 
about the year 1586, expressly as- 
cribes the building of this castle to 
Roger of Poictiers ; and he also adds, 
that the wardenship of the castle was 
bestowed by the Earl on Vivian de 
Molyneaux, whose descendants still 
hold estates in the vicinity, and in this 
family it continued so late as the 30th 
of Elizabeth. In 1704, the castle was 
granted to the town at the rent of 
£6. 13s. 4d. the constable’s salary ; and 
about this time the parish received a 
rent from the corporation for some 
houses in it. About ten years after- 
wards, the parish conceded its claims 
to the corporation ; in consequence of 
which arrangement, the remains of 
the castle were taken down, and St. 
George’s church was erected on the 
ground which this memorial of anti- 
quity formerly occupied. 

The conquest of Ireland, in 1172, 
was the first event which gave to Li- 
verpool any commercial importance. 
The relative situation of its harbour 
to that country, was noticed by govern- 
ment; and it very soon became the 
established port, whence troops and 
military stores were conveyed to or 
from Ireland; and the common inlet 
where the commodities of both coun- 
tries were interchanged. 

Henry II. finding it thus advan- 
tageous to his interests, granted its 
first charter in the same year (1172) 
in which the conquest of Ireland was 
completed, and erected burgage houses 
for its merchants. In 1207, a second 
charter was granted by John ; and 
Henry III. in 1227, after confirming 
the grants of all former charters, for a 
6 
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fine of ten marks, constituted it a free | 
borough for ever, with a merchant 
guild or society, and various other li- 
berties and privileges. These advan- 
tages being secured, Liverpoo] held 
out an inviting aspect to traders, and 
speculative men repaired thither, and 
by their united efforts laid the founda- 
tion of that extensive commerce, for 
which it has been so long and so justly 
distinguished. 

In the earlier periods of its his- 
tory, its exports consisted chiefly of 
iron, charcoal, woollen-cloth, armour, 
horses, and dogs;#and its imports, of 
linen-cloth, yarn, fish, and hides. Its 
ships, which were then few in number, 
and diminutive in dimensions, only 
carried on a coasting trade, and visit- 
ed the shores of Ireland, which bound- 
ed the extent of their communications 
and intercourse. Its warehouses, which 
are perhaps unrivalled both in number 
and magnitude, now contain the pro- 
duce of every nation; and its long 
range of. extensive docks, exhibits 
ships which trade in every quarter of 
the globe. 

Next to the ancient castle, of which 
we have already spoken, the venerable 
tower which stood at the bottom of 
W ater-street claims our attention. This 
was an ancient building ; but by whom 
it was erected is rather uncertain. 

By some it has been contended, that 
it was probably raised so early as the 
daysof Henry I.; but others have argu- 
ed that the year 1350 has a fairer 

claim to the erection of this building, 
since at that time, the duke of Lan- 
caster, to whom it has been ascribed, 
received orders from the king to guard 
the sea-coasts of Lancashire with un- 
remitting vigilance. 

The extent and form of this ancient 
pile, in its origin: al coi ndition, we have 
now no means of knowing, as it is un- 
certain what changes it underwent in 
subsequent years, as it passed into the 
hands of distinct possessors. So late 
as the year 1734, it was the occasional 
residence of the Earl of Derby; for in 
the above year James Earl of Derby, 
being mayor of Liverpool, gave enter- 
tainments in it, to the inhabitants of the 
town. And after having been aban- 
doned as a residence of nobility, its 
great hall was converted into an as- 
sembly room, and was used for that 
purpose until the middle of the last 
century; when amusement finding 
better accommodations, it was for a 
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season consigned over to solitude, 
and was finally metamorphosed into a 
prison, which character it sustained 
until the year 1811, when the prisoners 
were removed to a more humane man- 
sion built purposely for their reception. 
From 1811 until 1819 this gloomy man- 
sion, which had progressively witness- 
ed the magnificence of nobility,the pro- 
fusions of festivity, the songs of mirth, 

the exhilarations of music, “the groans 
of the prisoner, and the clanking of 
his chains, was finally abandoned, and 
left in a state of melancholy desolation. 
Towards the conclusion of 1819, its 
mouldering roof and walls were taken 
down, and. ‘this venerable monument of 
antiquity was completely demolished. 

From the fourteenth until tlre com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, 
the history of Liverpool is but little 
known. By Edward III. Richard II. 
and Henry IV. its charters were con- 
firmed, and its privileges extended, 
and little doubt can be entertained, 
that its commerce and the number 
its inhabitants increased in proportion 
with the advantages they enjoyed. Of 
this town Leland gives the following 
account. 

“* Lyrpole, alias Lyverpoole, a pavid 
towne, hath but a chapel. Walton a 
iii miles of nat far from the seis pa- 
roche chirch. The king: hath « a castelet 
stone howse there. lrisch ia faRaee 
cum much thither, as to ag E008 hav en. 
After that Mersey water cummin 
towards Rumcorne in Cheshire’ oe 
amonge the cummune people the 
name, and is Lyrpole.. At Lyrpole 
is smaule custume payid that causith 
marchantes tu resort. Good marchan- 
dis at . Eyipale, and moch Lapa yarn 
that Manchester men do by th 

Flattering as this account ae scem, 
the town records state, that in 1568, 
the number of houses and cotta 
amounted to no more than 138. The 
shipping at this time consisted of ten 
barks (the largest of 40 tons burden) 
and two boats, navigated by 75 men ; 
and at Wallasey, a creek on the oppo- 
site shore, were Tite barks, making to- 
gether 386 tons, and navigated by 14 
men. In 1571 the declining state of 
Liverpool induced the inhabitants to 
petition Elizabeth that they might be 
relieved from a subsidy which had 
been imposed, and in this petition itis 
styled “‘ Her Majesty’s poor decayed 
town of Liverpool.” 
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In 1636, when ship-money was about | tined long to enjoy them. 


In 1659 a 


to be exacted by Charles I. Liverpool | bill passed for its demolition, and the 


was rated at £25, Chester at £26, and | 
Bristol at £1000. These comparative 
estimates are not calcu ated to give 
any, very exalted ideas of its w ealth or 
commercial hee rity. 

“The town,” says Seacomb,“ in 1644, 
was in the hands of the commonwealth, 
under the command of Col. Moore, 


who defended it for some time against | 


the army of Prince Rupert.” This 
prince, about the 26thof June, 1644, sat 
down before it. At that time it was 
well fortified, with a strong and high 
mud wall, and a ditch twelve yards 


wide, and nearly three yards eka: 


enclosing the town from the east end ia 


of Dale-street, and so westward to cho 
river. On every commanding emi- 
nence e batteries were erected, and can 
non were placed in every assailable 


Prince Buipert at this time fixed his 
main camp round the beacon, the pre- 
sent St. J Joninge, about a mile out of 
town, and his batteries were raised 
upon the ridge of ground running 
from the top of Shaw’s-brow to the 
Copperas works, having his trenches 
in the lower ground just below. 
From these he frequently attacked 


| from its 


| new church, 
| and authorizing them to raise the sum 
| of £400 by assessment on the inhabi- 


site, with a dwelling-house in the in- 


| terior, together with all the old mate- 


rials, were given to Col. Birch, on 
condition of his carrying the order 
into effect 

my 


Lowards the c 


century, L 


onclusion of the 17th 
iverpool was emancipated 
pe enki dey pendence on 

Walton. An act for this purpose was 
I 
the 


passed on the 24th of June 1699, em- 
powering the _ corporation to erect a 


und a house for the rector, 


tants, for defr rayiie the expense. Itwas 
Iso enjoined, that two rectors should 
be appointed, one for the new church 
and the other for the parochial chapel. 


| From this time the old chapel was call- 


'ed St. Nicholas, and the new church 


St. Peter’s. 


The patronage, and pre- 
sentation to the rectory, were vested in 
the mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council, pil eer in case of disputes, to 
an appeal to the Bishop of Chester. 
The whole population of Liverpool was 


| estimated at this time to be about 5000 


the town, but was as often repulsed. 
At length, after many ineffectual | 


efforts, he entered the town in the 
morning about three o’clock, and 


marching to the spot on which the | 
| iam (1) ssn at 
mote Christian charity ; but his labour 


town-hall mrs stands, he put every 


person to the sword who opposed his | 


progress But having reached this 
place, and finding himself master of the 
town, he committed the surviving in- 
habitants prisoners to the Tower and 
St. Nich ee church, and took pos- 
session of the castle. Liverpool was 


souls. 
(To be continued. ) 
— 
Strictures, &c. on some of the Reflection. $ 
subjoined to Mr. Evans’s “ Sketch of 
All Denominations.” 


1. The author seems anxious to pro- 


will resemble that of the man who built 
his house upon the sand. In order to 


| offer the right hand of Christian fel- 
| lowship to another, it is not sufficient 


that there is proof of his sincerity 


| m erely ; there must be a conviction 


soon afterwards retaken by the parlia- | 
constitutes a child of God? Faith in 
| Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and 


mentary forces ; and on the 5th of No- 
vember following, ‘‘ thanks to God for 
the recovering and retaking of Liver- 
pool,” were ordered by 
parliament. Shortly afterwards an or- 
dinance was passed canting former 
grants and charters, and the sum of 
£10,000 was voted to indemnify the 
inhabitants for the losses they had 
sustained in their property during the 
siege, at the same time to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar disaster, it was 
ordered to be fortified with a garrison 
of 600 men. 

The old castle, however, if permitted 
to share in these honours, was not des- 


both houses of | 


that he is a child of God. 
The next point to be settled is, What 


Saviour of men.* But as words are 
merely signs of ideas, it may be pro- 
per to inquire, what is meant by the 
terms Son of God, and Saviour of 
men? The Trinitarian says, Son of 
God is equivalent to Immanuel—the 
Word made flesh—or, God incarnate. 
The Unitarian says, it is equivalent to 
‘“‘a man highly inspired, or one of the 
oe order.” Now, our author con- 
siders the difference between the defi- 
nitions of the Trinitarian and Unitarian 


* Johni. 12. 


1 John vy. 11. 


Gal ° iil, 26, 
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as a matter of trifling importance; see 
Refl. 3. Is there, indeed, no differ- 
ence between faith in a being pos- 
sessed of the attributes of Deity, and 
faith in a mere creature? If the Tri- 
nitarian maintains that the faith of 
every child of God, acknowledges 
Christ to be God-man; how can he, 
so long as he continues a Trinitarian, 
recognize a person who has not this 
faith, as a child of God? 

Again, if a Trinitarian worships 


Jesus Christ, by honouring him with | 


the same honour with which he honours 
the Father ; how can a Unitarian ac- 
knowledge him as a child of God, 
while he is, according. to the Unita- 
rian’s principles, an Idolater, or De- 
monolater; and the Scripture express- 
ly condemns idolaters and idolatry.* 
Hence it would seem, that Unitarian- 
ism is founded upon a basis different 
from that of Christianity. 

In the next place, it will appear, 
that there exists as great a difference 
between the views of a Trinitarian and 


those of a Unitarian, with regard to | 


the official character of Christ as the 
Saviour of men. 
Jesus Christ as our Saviour, because 
his death was a sacrifice for sin ;+ the 
latter, because he taught the will of 
God, and exhibited an example for our 
imitation. But surely there is a great 
difference between the knowledge of 
our duty, and the acceptance of our 
persons. According to the Unitarian 
scheme, the Gentiles are more indebted 
to Paul than to Jesus Christ for their 
salvation; for the latter was the mi- 
nister only of the circumeision,{ while 
the former was peculiarly the minister 
of the uncircumcision.§ The mystery 
that the Gentiles should, under the 
Gospel dispensation, be made fellow- 
heirs with the believing Jews, was 
made known to Paul by the special re- 
velation of the Spirit, after Jesus 
Christ, as a teacher, had finished his 
course.|| 

The example of Paul is highly 
worthy of imitation. We are not left 
merely to infer such a truth, for the 
apostle himself enjoins the imitating 
of his conduct.§ 

It may be objected, that he had 
Christ for a pattern. True; but it 
does not follow, that he would not 


ee, 


* 1 Cor. vi. 9. 


Rev. xxi. 8. and xxii. 15. 


The former considers | 


{ 
{ 


have been a sufficient example without 
reference to the example of Christ. 
That he would have been sufficient, 
and that others were sufficient, appears 
from the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the apostle exhorts them to be 
followers of the ancient worthies.** 

Upon the Unitarian scheme, the 
conduct of the apostle Paul, in the 
prospect of death, is much more con- 
solatory to the believer than that of 
the prophet Jesus Christ; for the for- 
mer triumphed,t+ while the latter 
was “ exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death.”{{ It is to be observed, that 
the object of Paul’s love and confi- 
dence was Jesus Christ, a mere crea- 
ture; while that of Christ’s love and 
obedience was the eternal God! In 
this case, the servant is above his 
Lord! 

2, An attentive and impartial reader 
can scarcely refrain from viewing our 
author’s fourth Reflection as a piece of 
sophistry. His words are as follows; 
“ Let us reflect with pleasure in how 
many important articles of belief ALL 
Christians are agreed.” 

‘* Respecting the origin of evil, the 
nature of the human soul, the exist- 
ence of an intermediate state, and the 


| duration of punishment, together with 


poinis of a similar kind, opinions have 
been, and in this imperfect state will 
ever continue to be, different. But on 
articles of faith, far more interesting in 
themselves, and far more:conducive to 
our welfare, are not all Christians 
united? We all believe in the perfec- 
tions and government of one God, in 
the degradation of human nature thro’ 
transgression ; in the unspeakable effi- 
cacy of the life, death, and sufferings 
of Jesus Christ; in the assurance of 
divine aid; in the necessity of exer- 
cising repentance, and of cultivating 
holiness; in a resurrection from the 
dead; and in a future state of rewards 
and punishments.” 

Our author classes with Christians 
the Swedenborgians, and the Shakers 
of America ; yet these two denomina- 
tions, according to his own ‘account, 
deny the resurrection of the body. 

As itregards the articles upon which 
the rest agree, the agreement lies more 
in words than in ideas. Take for an 
example the following ; ‘‘ the unspeak- 


Gf 1 Cor.iv. 16. xi. 1. 
** Phil. ch, vi. 12. 

ft Acts xx1. 13. 2 Tim. iv. 6—8&. 
t+ Matth. xxvi. 38, 39. 


Phil. iti. 17, 


wpe 
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able efficacy of the life, death, and | 
sufferings, of Jesus Christ.” Upon the | 
Unitarian scheme, the life, death, and | 
sufferings of Jesus Christ, can be of no | 
more efficacy than the life,.death, and | 
sufferings of the apostle Paul: while, | 
according to Trinitarian views, Jesus | 
Christ is not only a medium of know- | 
ledge concerning the divine character 
and will, but a meritorious medium, 
through which the divine mercy is ex- 
tended to sinners consistently with di- 
vine justice, as through which, in the 
language of Scripture, “ God might | 
be just, and” yet ‘ the justifier of | 
him that believeth in Jesus.” 

In the list of subjects given by our | 
author, concerning which there has 
been a difference of opinion, nothing | 
is said of the Divinity of Christ, and | 


the Atonement by his death. If our | 
author had these doctrines in his view. 
he must have confined them to “ points 
of a similar kind” with those men- 
tioned. If so, no person needs find | 


concealing his own 


charity will w 
tion, Where v 


hag huanaad , 
as his honesty? 


3. Much aid, throughout the Re- 
ral sAna mH faxnir nt ha 10 ‘ - hw 
fiections, in favour of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and of the advantages | 
resulting from free inquiry; while lit- 


tle or nothi 
danger whicl | . 
habit of thinking for ourselves, or con- | 
cerning the requisite qualifications for | 
free inquiry. Infidels of every descrip- | 
tion think for themselves; and it is to | 
be suspected, that few of such charac- | 
ters will be found free from pride of 
intellect, and insubordination to the 
Supreme Being. It was justly ob- 
served by a great man, well qualified 


to judge, “ that the greatest enemy to | 
the truth of the Bible is a bad heart.” | 

Thousands of Christians who think | 
for themselves, would prefer the im- 
plicit faith of the members of the 
Romish Communion, to the lawless li- 
berty ef the Free-thinking Christians. 
It is, however, to be lamented, that so 
few think for themselves on religious 
subjects. Of such as do think for 
themselves at all, comparatively few 
do so uniformly. Itis as easy to set 
up one’s own dogmas as a standard of | 
truth, as it is to become an implicit | 
follower of others. There are some 
that acknowledge rules of investigation | 
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founded on liberal principles, and yet 

depart from these rules when their own 

peculiarities come to be examined. 
Strange as it may appear, bigotry is 


| sometimes found in the minds of per- 


sons noted for their free-thinking. 
They are conscious of their exonera- 
tion from the yoke of authority, while 
they want the penetration to discover 
that they are bound by prejudices of 
their own manufacture; and hence 
they imagine, that none are equally 
sincere with themselves in the pursuit 
of truth. Z. 
Aberdeen, 18th August, 1820. 


~<a. 


ESSAYS ON CREATION AND GEOLOGY. 
Essay IX.—The Creation of Living 
Creatures, and an inquiry into thei 

t Prd 
nature, and the preservation of their 
species ; being the work of the fifth 
and anterior part of the sixth days of 


Creation. 


HAVING in the preceding Essays 
traced the various and gradually as- 
cending steps of Creative Power, and 
having at last seen the visible heavens 
illuminated with sun, moon, and stars. 
and the earth, (furnished with vege- 
tables) which, through the influence of 
the heavens, is now prepared to pour 
forth in abundance her luxuriant pro- 
ductions ; the question comes to be, 
For what purpose were matters so ar- 
ranged? Shall we search for an an- 


or to this question in the theory of 


Mir. Macnab? Then we observe him 
having recourse to the geologists, and 
seemingly giving credit to all that they 
say respecting the amazing antiquity 
of the clobe. 

By the help of his aiéns, he says, 
‘“* Generations after generations of ve- 


€ 


» VV 


| getables seem to have rolled away, 


during these immeasurable ages, de- 
positing immense masses of carbona- 
ceous matter, which are found far be- 
neath the present surface of the earth.” 
Thus does he in effect charge folly 
upon the God of wisdom: foris it at 
all becoming the majesty, power, and 
wisdom of the Divine Being, to say, 
that all this labour and grandeur of 
operation, occupying such a space of 
time too, should be for the paltry pur- 
pose suggested in this quotation? But 
without regarding the -vain specula- 
tions of men, when we have recourse 
to God’s own account of the matter, 
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we find things appearing under a dif- 
ferent aspect. 

We discover, on the one hand, no 
unnecessary lapse of time between the 
creation of vegetables and that of the 
solar powers, to render them pro- 
ductive ; and on the other, no unne- 
cessary ‘period between this arrange- 
enresthe effect of which is the pro- 
duction of food for living creatures, 
and the creation of living creatures to 
subsist on them. Immediately after 
the production of the vegetable king- 
dom, were the celestial lights ordained, 
and immediately after the celestial 
lights,—which are the cause of the 
growth of vegetables,—were animals 
produced to subsist on them. Thus 
from the very beginning, was there a 
harmony established in the*world of 


nature, between the heavens and the | 


earth, and the beings which inhabit 
the earth. Nor must the divine wis- 
dom and goodness manifested by such | 
an arrangement escape our notice. 
Animals are not ushered into existence 
till there is provision made for their 
subsistence; which, with the tran- 


sitions already noticed, shews the ar- | 
rangement to be infinitely wise, and | 


exactly what we should expect. 

The operation of the fifth and sixth 
days of Creation, consisting of the pro- 
duction of living creatures, is calcu- 
lated in its nature to lead to wonderful 
speculations. Of all the divine opera- 
tions hitherto examined, this is the 
most astonishing. Life! What is life? 
Who can define what itis? Observe 
its effects. Sce it in the horse, the 
dog, the fly,—in the largest and strong- 
est animal, or if the most diminutive 
and weakest insect. How they exer- 
cise their functions, put forth their 
strength, distinguish themselves every 
one after its kind,—in walking, flying, 
eating, and in every thing else; having 
evidently the gross matter of their 
bodies so united to some principle 
within, as to convert the whole into 
another sort of substance from that 
which it possessed in the chemical or 
vegetable state; and which principle 
seems to have the entire control of 
the matter thus constituting their re- 
spective bodies. See these same bo- 
dies when they are deprived of this 
principle : 
functions is at an end. Their body is 
now a carcase running to putrefaction ; 
they have undergone a transition from 
the animal to the chemical laws of na- 
1 


the exercise of all their | 


ture; by the operation of which every 
vestize connecting them with their for- 
mer state of existence will soon be ab- 
sorbed and swallowed up in the lat- 
ter. 

Life is therefore evidently a principle 
to which we can give nothing but an 
arbitrary name ; 
cated from one living animal to another 
throughout successive ages, which 
must be traced back to a First Cause; 
which first cause must-have this name- 
less principle essentially residing in 
himself—entering his very nature and 
constitution, with a power to commu- 
nicate it to whomsoever or whatsoever 
he will. 

This is the best definition we can 
give of this subtile subject. What 
signifies it to consider life merely in 
the creature, who holds it not necessa- 
rily, but entirely at the will and plea- 
sure of the Creator? 

Since then it proceeds from God 
alone, he must be viewed in this part 
of the creation as imparting a prin- 
ciple, even the principle we call life, 
to some particles of dead matter which 
they did not possess before. And from 
this first emanation of the principle of 
life from the Creator himself, we see it 
continued down to the present moment 
by means of parent and offspring, 
through the successive generations 
through which the.world has passed. 

Thus reckoning either backward or 
forward, we are necessarily brought to 
the same conclusion; namely, that 
mere matter has no life in itself, at 
least not that kind of life of which we 
are speaking; and that all the life 
which exists in the world at the pre- 
sent moment, and in the present gene- 
ration, was, by a concatenation which 
Almighty God from the beginning 
established, derived, first, from the 
last moment,—(for it.is to the last mo- 
ment of my existence that I owe 
under God, the present ;) and second- 
ly, from the former generation,—for it 


| is to my parents, in like manner under 


God, that I am indebted for my exist- 
ence at first. And so on we must pro- 
ceed in our calculation backward, from 
moment to moment, and from genera- 
tion to generation, till we come to the 


Sifth and sixth days of the Creation, 


and arrive at the precise and deter- 
minate point when the principle we 
caH life began to emanate from the 
Eternal himself, and to be diffused 
among so many short-lived creatures 


a principle communi-~ 


et 
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which have in successive moments and 
generations existed since. 
And as God at first imparted life to 


creatures, and by a constitution he has | 


formed still sustains it, so life may be 
considered, when the creature dies, as 
retiring to its original source again. 


Thus computing backward, all the liv- 


ing creatures which have ever existed | 
may be considered as resembling a | 


vast army on their march, when viewed 
through that wonderful optical instru- 


ment, the Kaleidoscope of Dr. Brewster ; 
by which we observe, as they suc- | 


cessively advance, they first come into 
notice at the circumference, thence 
pass along the angles, till at last they 
are absorbed in the centre, which may 


be considered as the object whence | 


proceeded their life and motion; which 


en . . } 
life and motion in a manner lead them | 


back to their original point, where 
they are all again swallowed up in 
Him, and are seen no more. 
Thus we observe, that ever 
this memorable epoch, ‘‘ One genera- 
tion passeth away, and another genera- 
tion cometh, but the earth abideth for 
ever :’* still affording the same sus- 
tenance for the creatures, which not 
only preserves them in existence from 
moment to moment, but inspires them 
with powers to propagate their species, 
by which they shall continue, though 
not as individuals, yet as genera and 
species, as long as the earth endures. 
Having thus arrived at the origin or 
source of life, and demonstrated the 
fact, that the life of the creature must 
be derived from a Being who possesses 
life essentially in himself, and who 
has power to communicate or with- 
hold it as he chooses; we are now 


SInce 


=. ots, prepared to attend briefly to the Crea- 
+ <e-tee’soperations at the present period, | 


““whén the universe for the first time 
feemed with life. and animated motion, 
and with every demonstration of hap- 
piness and enjoyment, which in a va- 
riety.of ways shewed forth the Creator’s 
“praise. 

Some Geologists seem to think they 
pay Moses a compliment, by remark- 
ing that the formation of jishes before 
‘land animals, is an interesting. -coinci- 
cdénce- between modern, discovery’ and 
the ancient sacréd ‘account. But I 
ask, How is it so? “Though they may 
imagine that Moses, in this particular 
“coincides with their inferences drawn 


* Kool, i. 4. 


ictiatataicctaeindinde 


Ee 


| from the fact, that alligators and other 

amphibious animals, and fishes, have 
| been found in the undermost of the 
strata containing fossil bones; yet it 
appears that the Mosaic system is 
| founded upon principles very different 
| from theirs. If Moses, for instance, 
| says that fishes were created to-day, he 
| assures us that land animals were not 
| long in following, for that they were 
| created to-morrow. The Mosaic ac- 


count affords not the smallest ground for 
the romantic theory of the geologists ; 
and it is but like a drowning man 
| catching at a straw after all other hope 
| is gone, for them to fix upon this inci- 
| dent of Moses to support a dying 
| cause. Nor, let it be observed, of the 
aquatic tribe of animals, were they 
| alligators and other amphibiz only, 
and the particular kinds of fish which 
| have been found in these strata, which 
| are said by Moses to have been created 
| first; but they were fishes of all deserip- 
tions, ‘‘ great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters 
brought forth abundantly,” together 
with the winged tribes which were to 
fly in the open firmament of heaven.” 
| All, all the fish of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, were created on the self- 
same day. Nor were these long alone, 
but were followed by. the creation of 
all the other tribes of animals, on the 
following day. 

The creation, I say, of all the inferior 
tribes of terrestrial animals constituted 
the first part of the operations of the 
sixth day. And therefore, if fishes were 
Behan only on the preceding day, 
| where was the time for the formation 
of the strata whish contain the fishes, 
previous to the creation of the land 
animals, provided the strata were 
formed in the manner which geologists 
suppose? This shews that it is a 
mere delusion to quote the Mosaic 
order of the creation of fishes before 
the land animals, in support of their 
theory. 

In regard to the creation of the ter- 
| restrial animals, it is said, Gen. i. 24. 
25. ‘And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after its 
| kind, cattle,and creeping thing, and beast 
| of the earth, after their kind ; and it was 

so. And God made the beast of the 
| earth after its kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that creepeth wpon 
| the earth after its kind: and Ged saw 
that 1t was good.” 
Here the original of all kinds of 
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terrestrial animals is declared; and | opposite principles, clearly established 


though in regard to the individual it 
be true, that ‘‘ one generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh a3? 
yet in regard to the species it is equal- 


ly true, that they with the earth abide 


for ever,* or endure as long as it shall 
remain. 

The original formation of the dif- 
ferent tribes of animals; the placing 
them on the earth after it was furnish- 
ed with inexhaustible means of sub- 
sistence ; and the subsequent preser- 
vation of a due proportion between the 
sexes; seem clear indications, that 
the preservation of the different ge- 
nera and species of animals as long as 
the earth was to endure, entered as a 
principal design with the original con- 
stitution of the globe. 
searches of learned men, it would ap- 
pear, have demonstrated this not to be 
the case. They contend that they have 
discovered remains of animals of alto- 
gether different species, and even ge- 
nera, from any which now exist. On 
which account they conccive them- 
selves justified ia concluding that the 
earth must have had some other origin 
than that assigned to it by Moses; or 
if his account is to be admitted, it 
must be explained in a way to tally 


with their conjectures respecting the | 


said discoveries. 

But how plausible soever their 
theories may appear, may not geolo- 
gists after all be mistaken in the con- 
clusion, that the bones and other relics 
of the animals in question, are really 
different from any thing which now 
exists? There are at any rate the 
strongest grounds to suspect the ac- 
curacy of their conclusion: for it ap- 
pears from Buffon and other writers, 
that at times they admit them to be 
distinctly of the same species—de- 
monstrating them to be like the bones 
of this and the other animal, only of 
gigantic size. And even Cuvier ac- 
knowledges, by three distinct and 
powerful reasons,* afterwards to be 
considered, the difficulties under which 
he laboured in determining this point. 


Which difficulty, is a circumstance. 
quite sufficient to create the strongest. 


suspicions, that a theory founded upon 
such doubtful principles, especially 
when it has to contend with a set of 


* Ficcl. i. 4. 


But the re- | 


46 n , r ; » J, Z 
* Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth. pp. 11—113. | place, when even the “lion shall eat 


by Moses, cannot be correct. The 
consideration of this subject, however, 
we must reserve to the sequel. 

To demonstrate atevery step that the 
aions of Mr. Macnab are erroneous and 
absurd; and that no part of the Crea- 
tion was ever designed to be indepen- 
dent of anotherfor the immense period 
which he has assigned to his aidns ; 
are we not in effect expressly told 
Gen. i. 29, 30, that, in regard to ve- 
getables and animals, the one was 
formed purposely for the other ?—that 
vegetables never existed for any length 
of time without animals to subsist up- 
on them? and that animals were not 
created till there was provision made 
for their sustenance by the formation 
of vegetables?) When, therefore, first 
the one was formed and then the other, 
we behold God himself uniting them 


| together, by saying to the latter, ‘ Be- 


hold, L have given you every herb bear- 
ing seed, which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree, in the which 
as the fruit of a tree yielding seed ;.to 
you it shall be for meat.” Which 
words were addressed to Adam. But 
the passage proceeds, ‘‘ And to every 


beast of ihe earth, and to every fowl of 


the air, and to every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat ; 
and it was so,” 

In all this, there is something ra- 
tional and God-like, something to be 
admired by intelligent creatures ; there 
is an object worthy of Infinite Intelli- 
gence to pursue. But upon the prin- 
ciple of these pretended wise men, ra- 
tionality and wisdom seem to be out 
of the question; all their reasoning 
seems to be entirelyin behalf of some- 
thing they know not what. 

But here comes a knotty question 
to them. To assert, as Moses does, 
that all animals were once herbaceous, 
or subsisted on vegetable productions, 
as God is said expressly to have given 
them “‘every green herb for meat; i 
a position which will by no means sui 


Lit 
the naturalists; whose very systen 
and arrangements in. Zoology are 
founded very much on the different 
kinds. of food on which animals are 
now observed to subsist. The Chris- 
tian system, however, so far from op- 
posing this idea of ‘Moses’ primitive 
state of the earth, opens a prospect of a 
more perfect state of things yet to take 


fs 
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straw like the ox,’* Then will be mani- 
fested the imperfection of all our pre- 
sent systems, which are founded upon 
such arbitrary distinctions ; 


Adam 
possessed, when, like him, they shall no 
longer require systems founded upon 
the results of reasoning and induction, 
and which, through the perversion of 
our nature, as often lead to érror as to 
truth; but shall perceive objects by 
intuition, and call things by names ex- 
pressive of their nature. 

Much of this seems to have been 
the case in primitive times. On which 


a perfection of knowledge as 


account I conceive it to be owing, that | 
those times do not furnish us with such | 


satisfactory details of things as the 
present age requires. 
ancients acquired their knowledge of 
nature, not by studying the systems of 
man upon it; but nature herself was 
a book open to them all, and read by 
each according to his capacity; and 
they appear in general to have been 
too much masters of the systems with 
which they were conversant, to require 
the committing of them to writing :— 


For in fact, the | 


Lard 
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as that which is done in the present 
times respecting brutes. 

Man may be defined, according to 


though | the present mode of his instruction, 
now they are not without their use, but |} as a being that acquires his know- 
serve as stepping-stones by which we | ledge by 
are enabled to cross and recross rivers, | written alphabetical language, and the 
swamps, and marshes, which would be | tedious process of experiment and 
impassable withoutthem. Then, doubt- | induction. g 
less, will men be again restored to such | we could as easily conceive “ the lion 
| to graze with the ow,” as that man 


| should 
| being instructed into the minutiez of 


the circuitous method of 


And as matters now go, 


ever have been capable of 


things by any othermethod. Yet the 
fact of the contrary is certain In re- 
eard to the first man; and it prevailed 


| in the antediluvian world, and even 
| later; till men began to abuse it by 


multiplying images and representations 
for the purposes of superstition and 
idolatry, when they seem to have been 
deprived of such powers. 

In like manner, the fact is equally 
certain in regard to animals, that they 
were once all herbaceous ; though from 
present appearances we are unable 
to perceive how this could be. But 
our inability to comprehend the sub- 


| ject does not destroy a fact which 


seems to have existed during the whole 
of the antedulivian period ; nor ought 
it to render the prediction incredible, 
that such shall be again the state of 


| things with regard both to man and 


<] x ahariana « 73 <p . | 
a slow, laborious, and circuitous me- 


thod of instruction, which always im- 
and hieroglyphical represe 
things, conve: het 

of the eye more instruction in a 
moment, than men in the present 
are able to carry away from a course 
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plies imperfection! A more figurative | 

hi ntation of | 
m by the glance | 
| tolerates, as he did the ignorance of the 
y | ancient heathen ;* but there is a period 
| which he has given us to expect, when 


the most luminous lectures ofthe most | 


ssor. Hence, 


celebrated profe 


we are | 


not to look to them for an historteal ac- | 


} 


count of things ; perhaps they had no 
idea that future generations would 


ever need to be instructed in a dif- 
ferent manner from themselves. And 


hence, they seem to have considered a 
mere genealogical and chronological 
table of some few events, and the line 
of succession of their ancestors, all 
that was necessary in this way.* 


Now, from all this, as false an in- | 


ference may be drawn respecting man, 


Isa. xi. 7. Itis admitted this passage is 
figurative ; but it seems to be a figure founded 


upon a fact, and pointing to the literal as well 


as figurative restoration of the fact again. 
* Gen. chap. vy. 


brutes, in the glory of the latter days. 
Violence or oppression of every kind, 
whether exercised by man or .brutes, 
seems to be a perversion of nature’s 
laws; which God now “ winks at,” or 


matters shall be again reduced to 
their primitive simplicity, innocence, 
and order; when there shall be no- 


| . . . 
thing to hurt or destroy in all his holy 


mountain ; when the ferocious nature 
of beasts shall be changed, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and 
lastly, when men shall again be en- 
dowed with instinctive powers of ac- 
quiring knowledge ; and shall not re- 
quire, as they now do, “ the teaching 


| of every one, his neighbour and _ his 


brother; but when all shall know the 
Lord, and his wonderful works, from 


| the least even to the greatest.” 


“Thus, by connecting the middle, 


| or present state both of animals and 


men, with the two ends of the exist- 


* Acts xvii. 30. 
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ence of their whole species, have we 
removed in a clear and satisfactory 
manner, itis presumed, the objection 
which might be brought against the 
Mosaic account of all animals being 
once herbaceous. And as things in na- 
ture seem in general to be arranged 
in concentric circles, constantly bring- 
ing us back to the point whence they 
began; so this method here, as well as 
in almost every other thing, seems to 
bid the fairest for the most glorious 
results: and not that, which has been 
almost constantly pursued hitherto, 
which proceeds upon the straight line, 
and which, so far from leading to right 
conclusions, seems rather to be the 
grand source of all. our darkness, 
stumblings, and errors, in all our 
systems of the present day. 

Taking present appearances as the 
criterion by which to illustrate things 
that are past or future, is a fallacious 
principle. Every age is distinguished 
for something peculiar to itself; and 
this remark extends not merely to 
man, but to the earth itself, and every 
thing on it; yea, in some respects to 
the whole visible universe. Hence, 
though there be a general uniformity 
in the whole, yet no part will serve 
exactly by which to represent another 
part. To perceive the whole, we must 
take in the whole ; and not from the 
consideration of any one part, whether 
it regards time, or space, or any other 
individual object, class, or classes of 
objects, make a criterion by which 
to explain the whole; for this will in- 
evitably lead to error.* 

For example, though the present, is 
the didactic age in reference to man, 
and the carnivorous inreference to some 
animals, and the age of rest or absence 
of all great or material revolutions in 
reference to the earth itself; yet it 
would be very incorrect to main- 


* This seems to be the superlatively wise 
method of M. Cuvier!!! ‘When we en- 
deavour,” says he, ‘‘ to estimate the quantity 
of effects produced in a given time by any 
causes still acting, by comparing them with the 
effects which these causes have produced since 
they began to operate, we,may determine 
nearly the period at which their action com- 
menced.” Cuvier’s Theory, 133. Thus, inthe 
first place, he evidently takes for granted the 
existence of matter in a certain undefined con- 
dition when the ‘‘ action commenced.” And 
secondly, the equal uniformity of the action 
from that period to the present times. Both 
‘which positions, as they have no foundation in 
fact, so they can never be assumed as first prin- 
ciples on which to build a system of truth. 


No 23.—VoL. III. 


tain, that it either was, or always will 
be, the same in these respects. Hence, 
we can draw no correct conclusion 
respecting either the past or the fu- 
ture, from the present state of things. 
The present is only one part of a 
whole, as are also the past and future 
separate parts; but each part, strictly 
speaking, answers for itself alone, and 
not each for the other. 

A mistake of this nature, of con- 
founding the past and future with the 
present state of things, was foreseen 
bythe Spirit of prophecy. The apostle 
Peter speaks of some scoffers who were 
to arise in the last days, speaking 
great swelling words of vanity. And 
the principal objection respecting any 
future change (particularly of the na- 
ture of the change there described) in 
the mundane system, was to be ground- 
ed upon its present apparent unchange- 
able and unalterable condition. Thatis 
to say, Though it may be demonstrated 


by these scoffers, that the earth has: 


undergone revolutions, yet they are 
not such revolutions as the apostle 
describes; but mere visionary affairs, 
according to a system of their own 
framing, which have occupied mil- 
lions of ages to effect; and may con- 
tinue performing similar revolutions 
for so long a period to come ; yea, for 
ever, as their systems seem to admit 
neither of bounds nor limits. And 
thus, in effect, they ward off the judg- 
ment of the great day, as long as they 
please; and sap the foundation of the 
Scripture account equally of the origin 
and end of the world. And “if the 
foundations be thus destroyed, what 
can the righteous do?’’* 

But the apostle answers these scof- 
fers expressly in the same way which 
we have done; by referring them to 
the facts of changes and revolutions 
which the globe had undergone in past 
ages. Notsuch revolutions, however, 
as they would, by their deep researches, 
and pretended learning, palm uponan 
ignorant sottish world. But revolu- 
tions which are recorded in history, 
evenin the volume of inspiration it- 
self; of which he declares they were 
“willingly ignorant.” The revolu- 
tions too, of which he speaks, were 
not vague and indeterminate as to the 
period when they happened, like those 
of our visionary theorists; but they 
were those which happened at the de- 
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luge; at a determinate epoch fixed in 
the true, recorded, and carefully pre- 
served history of the globe. He refers 
te an event not involved in chimerical 
conjecture, like that of the whole tribe 
of enthusiastic system-builders; but 
to an event which was certain, and of 
which there were ten thousand wit- 
nesses. And, if I mistake not, he does 
as much as say, that that event alone 
was the primary and grand cause of 
all, or almost all, the revolutionary ap- 
pearances of our globe. At all events 
he assures us, whatever men may urge 
to the contrary, that it has never un- 
dergone another catastrophe similar to 
the flood ; but that since the deluge, 
“‘ the present heavers and earth are 
treasured up and preserved” from that, 
or any other revolution that would 
destroy them, ‘“‘by the same word or 
power which destroyed the old world,” 
for the purpose of being ‘ burnt with 
fire, at the day of judgment and de- 
struction of ungodly men.”’* 

This, therefore, being a subject of 
prophecy, of some peculiar characters 
which were to arise in the latter days, 
little did those philosophers who have 
been so exceedingly industrious in 
examining the geognostic structure of 
the earth, and in comparing the ana- 
tomy of the animals which at pre- 
sent exist upon it, with the petrified 
and metamorphosed fossil remains of 
animals which have been dug from it, 
sometimes at considerable depths ; 
and from thence drawing conclusions, 
which in their nature tend to sap the 
foundation of the Christian system ;— 
little did they imagine, I say, that, by 
these very arguments, instead of giving 
Christianity its death-blow, as perhaps 
some of them intended, they have in- 
advertently given it the triumph of an 
additional argument, arising from this 
very conduct of theirs; namely, that 
such impious attempts to oppose the 
Almighty were predicted of them. 

Thanks to you then, Messrs. H——, 
C——, W——.,, and the whole class 
of theoretical philosophers, for what 
you have inadvertently done for the 
interests of Christianity. And as for 
you M. Cuvier, we must single out 
you, as an adventurer, that has even 
surpassed your brethren, and say to 
you, that we could as soon believe the 
fantastic story of the moon’s being a 
detachment from the tail of a comet, 


* 2 Pet. ili, 7. 


which, happening to come too near 
the earth, was attracted by it, and so 
has whirled round it as its humble vas- 
sal, ever since; as that your powers 
are infallibly such as, thatfroma single 
bone, or portion, or small fragment of 
bone, you are able to construct an ani- 
mal, and demonstrate to what species, 
&e. it belongs; and that, not only such 
as you have had the opportunity of 
dissecting in the recent state, but such 
as you confess you never saw nor 
heard of, till this insolated fragment 
fell into your hands! How do such 
vaunting pretensions accord with your 
own acknowledgment, when you say, 
that as fer these fossil animals, *‘ their 
races have even become extinct, and 
have left no memorial of them, except 
some small fragments which the na- 
turalist can scarcely recognize?”* And 
when you frankly acknowledge re- 
specting others, that they have treated 
this subject in such a manner as to 
have caused what you call the “ Science 
of Geology, to have become ridi- 
culous?”* Now, if such was your 
opinion of others, you must pardon 
us, if, in some of your positions, we 
should have the same opinion of 
you; for what can be more “ ridi- 
culous” than your theory respecting 
the fossil remains of animals, and the 
visionary conclusions you draw from 
them ?+ 

Thus, when matters are fairly exa- 
mined, without doubt it will indeed be 
found, notwithstanding the assertions 
of some learned men to the contrary, 
that there is still every reason to con- 
clude, that in regard to the different 
tribes of terrestrial animals, though 
one generation passeth away, yet an- 
other generation cometh; so that the 
species with the earth still abideth. 

This fact, from the very nature of 
things, we are led strongly to presume. 
It was evidently to preserve thé ani- 
mals alive that the earth was provided 
with the means of animal subsistence, 
ere yet animals were created to sub- 
sist upon it. The formation of ani- 
mals in pairs, male and female, is an 
argument to the same effect. And it 
must ever be maintained, that as there 
is at the head of the Creation an in- 
finitely wise Intelligence, who works 
nothing in vain; even so this very 
thing secures the preservation of his 
Pe 

* Cuvier’s Theory of the Karth, p. 17. 

t Lhid. p. 39. 


Peyey 
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works. A demonstrating instance of 
his superintending and _ preserving 
care, we Clearly have in the provisions 
which he made for the preservation of 
the animals, where, by the deluge of 
Noah, at one stroke he cut off all flesh, 
both of man and beast, from the earth. 

As all the different tribes of land ani- 
mals, from the perfect quadruped to 
the crawling reptile, were created on 
this anterior part of the sixth day, we 
leave it to the naturalist to make the 
enumeration of them, and to arrange 
them into systematic order. 

If any should be disposed to con- 
sider the objections above stated, To 
the idea of the extinction of certain 
tribes of animals, to be not sufticiently 
demonstrated ; I only beg of such for 
a little to suspend their judgment, till 
we come to that part of the subject 
where we shall have occasion to exa- 
mine the nature of the proof on which 
the assertion, That whole species of ant- 
mais have become extinct, is founded ; 
when I hope to make it appear, to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable mind, 
that the proofs are of such a doubtful, 
precarious, and uncertain nature, as 
to render the objections here advanced 
sufficiently conclusive. 


== ie — 
ANSWERS TO QUERY ON ESSENTIAL 
OILS, 


Inserted in No. 20, col. 844, of the Imperial 
Magazme. 


Query.—What is the reason of es- 
sential oils becoming milky on the ad- 
dition of alcohol? 

Answer.—Essential oils, on expo- 
sure to air, for some time absorb 
oxygen, and become resinous, by 
which they lose their volatility, fra- 
grance, and pungency. 

Query.— W hat could be done to pre- 
vent it? 

Answer.—By keeping them in small 
opaque phials, completely full and well 
stopped. , 


Fareham, Oct. 5, 1820. 
i EE 
ANECDOTES. 


Impudence of a Venetian Conjurer. 


A CONJURER of Venice, who boasted 
that he was able to perform the greatest 
of miracles, that of bringing the dead 
to life, had the audacity to exercise 
this power on a corpse which was 
passing at the moment when he was 


haranguing the populace. He re- 
peatedly summoned the deceased in 
the most urgent manner, to arise and 
walk home; but as all he said still pro- 
duced no effect, he at length turned to 
his auditory, and with the most im- 
posing impudence exclaimed—“ Never 
did I see so obstinate a corpse!” 
—=p— 


Sir John Maynard. 


WHEN Sir J. Maynard, an eminent 
English lawyer, waited upon the prince 
of Orange, the new monarch, after the 
abdication of James II. with an ad- 
dress; William observed to him, that, 
judging from his age, he must have out- 
lived most of the judges and eminent 
lawyers of his standing. To this Sir 
J. replied, ‘“‘ And I should have out- 
lived the law too, had it not been for 
the arrival of your Majesty.” 
Gone, 
Fareham, Oct. 6, 1820. 


ee 


GENUINE ANECDOTE, COMMUNICATED 
BY. P. Ls 


THE Hon. Wm. Gray, of Boston, (New 
England.) celebrated as “the rich,” and 
respected for his exemplary virtues, 
some time since,on his accustomary 
visit to the market, found a newly-ad- 
mitted lawyer seeking for a boy to 
carry home his meat. Mr. Gray, whose 
ordinary dress is plain and simple, 
and whom the lawyer did not know, 
stepped up, and offered to take it home 
for him, which offer the attorney im- 
mediately accepted ; and on arriving 
at his house, and laying down the meat 
where he was directed, the attorney 
inquired how much he charged for 
carrying it? Mr. Gray replied, he left 
it to his ‘‘ generosity ;” upon which he 
gave him a shilling, which he ac- 
cepted with thanks, observing, that 
if he had at any time any market 
things to carry home, he would readily 
do it for him; and “if I should not 
happen to be there,” said he, “ just in- 
quire for Billy Gray, and I will come 
immediately.” It is unnecessary to 
add, the surprise and mortification of 
the lawyer, on hearing that a man 
worth a million of dollars, had per- 
formed this menial service for him; but 
it had its effect, for he never afterwards 
required the assistance of any one to 
aid him in performing his marketing, 
or to carry home his meat.—Savannah 
Republican, 
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CHART OF THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 
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NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


Tue long interval which elapsed, from 
the time that the Griper and the Heela, 
under the command of captain Parry, 
sailed into the Polar regions, with a 
design to discover the north-west pas- 
sage, and the earliest accounts which 
were receiyed from them, had created 
serious apprehensions for their safety. 
They have however at length return- 
ed; and although no official account 
has yet been published of their voyage, 
we learn from the few particulars which 
have transpired, that the enterprise has 
been attended with more success than 
any similar undertaking which pre- 
ceded it. The general outline which 
follows, we copy chiefly from the Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

From some accounts which had been 
published, an opinion prevailed, that 
the mean temperature during twelve 
months at the North Pole was from ten 
to twelve degrees above zero. This 
opinion was, however, found ta be 
erroneous, it being ascertained by our 
adventurous navigators, that even in 
the latitude where they wintered, the 
mean annual temperature was two de- 
grees below zero. In consequence of 
this intense cold, they endured great 
hardships; of which it was no small 
aggravation, that for the last nine 
months they were upon short allow- 
ance of bread, and, during the summer 
months, of other necessaries ; thus add- 
ing the cravings of hunger to the pinch- 
ings of frost. 

It is nevertheless pleasing to learn, 
that amidst these privations and suffer- 
ings, the sailors bore their situation 
not only with resignation and fortitude, 
but with cheerfulness and good hu- 
mour. Frequently, when they had re- 
turned from a day of fatiguing and un- 
productive search for game, they wrap- 
ped themselves in their blankets, to 
try by.sleep to forget their exhaustion, 
and that appetite which they durst not 
satisfy, lest they should, by encroach- 
ing en their next day’s scanty allow- 
ance, or on their general stock, be in 
the end confined to these dreary re- 
gions, starving and without subsist- 
ence. Notwithstanding this, never a 
murmur escaped one of them; but for 
patience, fortitude, and firmness, they 
displayed a picture unsurpassed even 
by the noblest examples of English 
seamen, 

The expedition arrived at the en- 


trance of Lancaster Sound, on the 1st 
of August 1819. On the 7th the ships 
were in the Regent’s inlet, (see the 
chart,) and there, in about 90° of long. 
the variation of the needle was, we un- 
derstand, about 120° west. Stopped 
by ice, they left the inlet, which is sup- 
posed either to extend to Hudson’s 
Bay, or trend along the northern shore 
of America, and resumed their pro- 
gress up Barrow’s Straits, leaving be- 
hind them Croker Bay (the Croker 
mountains of Captain Ross.) They 
speedily discovered the group of is- 
lands, where Lowther Isle is marked, 
nine in number, and named the New 
Georgia Isles. Proceeding onward, 
they observed, when rather more than 
half way to the ultimate point at which 
they arrived, that the variation of the 
needle was above 120° east: thus it ap- 
pears that the magnetic meridian must 
lie between that degree and the degree 
of 90, which we observe from the chart 
runs through the inlet, where the varia- 
tion was towards the west. At sea the 
compass had been quite useless since 
the 7th August, and it was only on land 
that the needle traversed. The great- 
est dip was above 88°; and our scien- 
tific readers, putting these data toge- 
ther, will perhaps agree with us in sup- 
posing that the magnetic pole is si- 
tuated somewhere on the American 
continent, between the longitudes we 
have mentioned, and below the lati- 
tude of 70°. 

On the 7th of September, after en- 
countering many dangers, the vessels 
were anchored in Winter Harbour, 
Melville Island. In the beginning of 
November their night began, and it 
lasted till the beginning of February 
1820, when the sun was seen for a few 
minutes above the horizon. This lu- 
minary gradually prolonged the time 
during which it rose, till in June it be- 
came constantly visible, circling round 
and making changeless day. On the 
1st of August the vessels were released 
from the ice, nearly as suddenly as they 
had been overtaken by the winter; and 
our hardy countrymen, with the blessing 
of Providence, were enabled to pursue 
a homeward, but still perilous course. 
Their furthest point was beyond 114° 
west. The ice all around them in the 
Polar Sea was above 40 feet thick ; and 
no vessel could by possibility navigate 
farther in that direction, north, west, 
or south. Itis probable therefore that 
Regent’s Inlet will be more minutely 
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explored by the next expedition, sent 
into these parts, and that hardly any 
other attempt will be made to the west- 
ward of Liddon’s Gulf (so named from 
the commander of the Griper, not 
Seddon, as has been erroneously print- 
ed.) The ships were roofed over dur- 
ing the winter, and the crews did not, 
as reported, erect huts on shore. Mel- 
ville’s Island was however explored by 
hunting parties, and Capt. Parry cross- 
ed it, and was absent for three weeks 
together. 
mileslong, and from 30 to 40 broad. 
It is also supposed that the whole sea, 


north of the American continent, is | 


broken into Islands. 


It does not appear that natural | 


history has been much enriched thus 
far by the objects obtained. Only one 
Bear was seen during their stay at 
Melville Island. This came smelling 
up to the Hecla, when Captain Parry 


directed some of his men to shoot it. | 


Unfortunately, through some miscon- 
ception of the directions given, they 
fired.in platoon, and only wounded the 
shaggy monster, which retired growl- 
ing and bloody. The crews of both 
vessels immediately gave chase, and 
continued the pursuit two or three 
miles, when Bruin found security in 
crossing some ice, and the sailors were 
compelled to return, disappointed. 

The wolves were large, and were 
heard nightly howling in a most dis- 
agreeable manner. The other quadru- 
peds found, when the sammer returned, 
were the musk-ox, of which several 
were killed, the deer, the fox, and the 
mouse; the latter remained through 
the winter, were numerous, and chang- 
ed from brown to white. The fowls 
were chiefly the arctic gull, the glaucus, 
the ptarmigan (which has been called 
the partridge), and a singularly beauti- 
ful duck denominated the king-duck. 

The owl, in full beauty of feather, 
seemed to inhabit this inhospitable re- 
gion throughout the year. 

A curious cireumstance in natural 
history has been mentioned to us. Itis 
stated that one of the she-wolves of the 
country where the vessels were laid up, 
formed an intimacy with a ship dog, 
and almost daily visited him for some 
time, as if he had belonged to the same 
species. At last the dog, a setter, be- 
longing to one of the officers of the 
Griper, followed his wild companion, 
and was never seen more. Another 
dog from the Hecla also went off, but 


It is reckoned about 150} 


| ville Island. 


returned, though with his throat all 
mangled. There were no fish, and no 
game of any kind till the summer came, 
when those birds and animals we 
have mentioned made their appear- 
ance. Grass, saxafragium, and pop- 
pies, formed the herbage, in patches 
and tufts, which looked green and gay 
at a distance, but was very thinly scat- 
tered over the marly surface of the 
earth. In geology, limestone, sand- 
stone, and slate, were most prominent; 
coarse granite was found in round de- 
tached pieces in the ravines, and other 
mineral specimens were picked up. 
Some of the isles were amazingly pre- 
cipitous, rising from 3 to 800 feet above 
the water. From the entrance of Lan- 
caster’s Sound to Melville Island, the 
land gradually declined, till, from 
towering and pointed rocks, it became 
gently undulated. 

The distance between Winter Har- 
bour and Copper-mine River may be 
about 150 or 200 miles. The whole 
distance which the expedition went 
from the mouth of Lancaster’s Sound, 
was about 500 miles. There were 
traces of old Esquimaux huts on Mel- 
The lowest temperature 
was 553° below zero. 

These are the chief facts which we 
have gathered respecting this truly 
gratifying expedition, which not only 
reflects honour on all concerned in it, 
but on the country. Mr. Barrow’s pre- 
science is happily illustrated by its re- 
sults, which have so completely esta- 
blished all that he predicated. Nor 
is Captain Parry’s eulogy to be lightly 
spoken: his whole conduct has: been 
admirable ; and we imagine that. this 
sketch will greatly increase the public 
anxiety to see the precise details of a 
voyage which has opened a new sea to 
British navigation, and gone far to in- 
dicate the very seat of one of the great- 
est wonders in nature. Uponthis sub- 


ject, we have heard that Sir H. Davy 


has made some important discoveries 
by experiments with the galvanie bat- 
tery at home ; and we look with pro- 
found curiosity to the further develope- 
ment of the principles of magnetism, 
electricity, and attraction, to which 
these circumstances will stimulate and 
help the scientific world. The tables 
and other data in Captain Parry’s work, 
must be of immense consequence. 

It would appear from the hardihood 
with which our countrymen bore the 


| excessive cold to which they were ex- 
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posed, that a good deal of exaggera- 
tion must belong to the accounts pre- 
viously given of the sufferings endured. 
in frozen regions. We never read of 
human beings existing at 55° below 
zero, at more than 12° below the point 
at which mercury becomes solid ; nor, 
indeed, at any thing like that tempera- 
ture, without experiencing far greater 
inconveniences than seem to have at- 
tended our navigators. The cold, how- 
ever, must have been dreadfully in- 
tense, ‘since the utmost care was ne- 
cessary, to prevent the most fatal con- 
sequences. An idea of this may be 
formed from the fact, that a servant of 
Captain Sabines, on some alarm of 
fire being given, ran into the air with- 
out covering one of his hands; it was 
immediately frost bitten, and he lost 
three of his fingers. We understand 
also that another man was deprived of 
all the extreme joints of one hand. 
Ulcers on the face were the effects of 
incautious exposure; but we hear of 
no such fatal accidents as are common 
even in Russia. Our brave fellows 
stood the extremest weather with muf- 
flers up to their noses, and warm caps 
descending to their eyes and covering 
their ears; and after a iittle experience 
of the climate, they avoided casualties 
by very simple means. The person 
bitten was himself unconscious of the 
attack; but each “ looking in his 
neighbour’s face” as they went, warn- 
ed his companion when he saw his 
nose grow white in consequence of the 
frost. Turning from the wind, and a 
few minutes’ gentle friction with the 
hand, (or, if very much injured, with 
snow,) invariably restored the circula- 
tion, and the tone ofthe part ; and un- 
less allowed to go too far, no pain 
whatever was felt. But when serious- 
ly affected, the agony of restoring the 
circulation was dreadful. 

Beer, wine, and spirits, became ice; 
the beer was destroyed, but the wine 
and spirits were tolerably good when 
thawed. 

The ship’s timbers were of the tem- 
perature of the surrounding element, 
and wherever the iron bolts and fasten- 
ings ran through, they became studded 
with rosettes of transparentice. The 
most comfortable sleep was obtained 
by converting the blankets into large 
bags drawn at the mouth. Into these 
the slumberer crept, and some com- 
rade, who kept the watch, closed him 
in by pulling the strings. 


We have not many other particu- 
lars to state. Captain Parry, when 
out from the ships for three weeks, 
went entirely across Melville Island, 
and beheld the sea on the other side. 
It is evident, that the icy ocean here 
contains a mighty archipelago of 
islands, of which Greenland is pro- 
bably the greatest. When travelling 
on land, our gallant countrymen hunt- 
ed, and rested in tents like those of 
hucksters at a village fair. They were 
formed of boarding pikes, &c. and 
covered with sails and blankets. 
Sometimes they tried to eat the pro- 
duce of their guns ; but the foxes were 
very disgusting, and the musk-ox re- 
sembled the toughest beef stewed in 
a musk sauce. The cause of the 
foxes being so much more distasteful 
than we have been told they are about 
Spitzbergen, is, we presume, the want 
of that abundance of food from the 
seal, morse, &c. which their species 
finds in the latter country. 

During their perhiemation, the Au- 
rora Borealis was but once or twice 
slightly visible to the voyagers, to- 
wards the north. Towards the south 
it was more vivid; but about the lati- 
tude of 60°, seems to be the seat of 
this phenomenon; and its appearance 
is not only much more brilliant from 
Newfoundland, but from the northern 
Scottish Isles, than from the Arctic 
Circle. Only one flash of lightning 
was observed by our sailors. 

When the fine weather set in, seve- 
ral of the officers employed themselves 
in attempting to garden. Forcing 
under mats, as well as growing in the 
free air, was tried. One succeeded 
in getting peas to shoot up eight or 
ten inches ; and these green stalks were 
the only green peas they devoured as 
vegetables. Radishes got to the 
second leaf, on the soil of Melville 
Island, Onions and leeks refused to 
grow. In the ships, small salad was 
produced for invalids; happily, the 
scurvy never got the ascendancy. 

Other officers were engaged in erect- 
ing monuments upon the heights, to 
commemorate the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the expedition. Huge 
cairns, by these means, crown the most 
obvious hills, and remain the rude but 
proud monuments of British daring, 
with inscriptions to tell the date, and 
inclosing bottles, in which the princi- 
pal events of the voyage are written 
and. sealed up. 
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It was on their way home, when far 
down Davis’s Straits, that Captain 
Parry fell in with two families of Es- 
quimaux, of whose residence he was 
apprized by a whaler. He accordingly 
visited them, and they in turn visited 
the ships. They betrayed none of the 
terror which filled the tribe seen by 
Captain Ross; but accepted the beads 
and knives presented to them with in- 
conceivable joy. Indeed their raptures 
were so excessive, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty one of them could be 
made to sit still while his portrait was 
sketched. He was continually start- 
ing and jumping up. shouting augh! 
augh! and playing off the most violent 
contortions of joy; which were parti- 
cipated by his comrades, when they 
witnessed the picture. Several of the 
officers accompanied Captain Parry to 
their huts, where they saw their wo- 
men and children. The former, in- 
structed by their husbands, who had 
learnt from the sailors on their visit to 
the ships the day before, ran out and 


was one pretty looking girl of twelve 
or thirteen years of age. The children 
were horribly frightened, and roared 
lustily in spite of beads and toys. The 
whole number of natives was about 
twenty. 
heard of Europeans before. No arms 
were observed among them; but one 
of the little boys had a miniature bow 
and arrow, which showed their ac- 
quaintance with this weapon. The 
skins of the animals they had killed 
seemed to be pierced with arrows as 
well as spears. 

Taking leave of them about the end 
of the first week in September, the ex- 
pedition steered homeward. The ships 
were separated by a tempest, and the 
Griper waited seven days for the Hecla 
at the rendezvous in Shetland ; but the 
latter suffered so much damage, as to 
be compelled to steer directly for Leith. 
The Griper also was nearly lost off 
Sheerness. They are now both at 
Deptford. 


—— 


THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 
CANTO IX. 
BY PALEMON. 


Now day declines in majesty serene, 

The setting sun imbues the ev’ning scene ; 
Attendant clouds imbibe the glorious dyes, 
Or drest in liveried gold adorn the skies : 
Welcome sweet hour, and day’s expiring smile ! 
Welcome sweet respite to the labourer’s toil ! 


They had probably seen or | 


ee 


With equal joy,—his round of labour done, 
He hails the setting—hopes the rising sun. 
While long and lone the dewy path he treads, 
With weary footsteps through the neighbouring 
meads ; 
Till wreaths of smoke announce the village 
near, 

And rustic ev’ning sounds salute his ear. 
Go, honest swain! though poverty denied 
Birthright of Fame, or heritage of Pride ; 
Art thou not bornin the Eternal’s plan ? 
Heir of both worlds—a saint—an honest man ! 
To thee life’s true nobility is giv’n, 
The heraldry of worth, the smile of heay’n. 

O ye who press the silken couch of ease, 
Till even pleasures lose their power to please ; 
Who drug refinement till the cloying cup 
Turns poison on the lips that drink it up : 
O turn, and view the cottage of the poor, 
Where wealth nor luxury ever pass’d the door; 
Yet there contentment with serene caress, 
Mingle the draught of human happiness ; 
There, to your menial see the bliss allied, 
Which gold and luxury to his lord denied. 


Not that the cottage life always prepares 
Unmingled sweets, nor knows disturbing cares ; 
Not that the tranquil reign and smile of peace 
Mark certain empire in retreats like these: 
Hopes thwarted—reinless passions—marriage 

strife— 


shook hands with the strangers. There | And all the train of Us Gish Gag Soe tear 


Wait on the peasant, as the titled lord, 

The rich man’s table, and the cotter’s board ; 

Dissensions sown with fallen nature’s seeds, 

Spring "midst life’s fairest flowers as noxious 
weeds : 

These left uncheck’d, or suffer’d to increase, 

Will choak domestic happiness and peace.— 

O if good angels, with supreme delight, 

Behold onearth, one sweeter—lovelier sight ! 

Why not the home where wedded love is giv’n, 

To typify the blessedness of heav’n? 

Why not where thou enjoy’st the clement smile 

Of love and beauty in thy native isle ? 

On thy dear lap, O Britain! first I drew 

The vital air, and life’s warm transports knew : 

An English mother’s tenderest arts caress’d ; 

I drew the fount of life upon her breast ; 

And drew with it, the passion, still that reigns, 

Pure as the flood from those maternal veins, 

The patriot-love of Home !—though from my 
birth, 

I’ve own’d no narrower heritage than earth : 

—Cradled in tenderness, and nurs’d in love,— 

Forgive this tribute, ye who can’t approve : 

What filial duty owes, my genius pays, 

And only thanks, whom I might justly praise. 

Ah, sweet endearment of a Mother’s name ! 

Of woman born, who hath not felt the same? 

Cold is the heart—contemptible the man— 

With no fine feelings interwove, his plan ; 

The thought of feeble infancy, who spurns, 

And for solicitude contempt returns ; 

When pain assail’d, how oft her eye might 
swim— 

Unreckon’d—thankless—unreturn’d by him ! 

Nurs’d in a mother’s arms, who hath not felt, 

At childhood’s sweet review, his manhood 
melt ? 

When partial fondness once upon him smil’d, 

And saw all beauty centre in her child? 

Tis Nature’s, voice—and if perfections crown 

One loveliest child—’tis ev ry mother’s awn ! 
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J was a timid one, whenlife was green, 

Of proffer’d parley shy, or stranger’s mien ; 
And it grew with me; feelings long represt, 
Confide relactantly in Friendship’s breast. 
Secluded long, my converse late began, 

As slow my confidence—with faithless man. 
Perhaps I read him wrong :—when understood, 
He less may cleave to ill, and more to good— 
Heav’n all my joys to pensiveness inclin’d, 
Myself alone, companion of my mind ; 

I saw in all, unseen by the profane, f 
Much to delight me—much to give me pain ; 
Mankind and nature—providence and grace— 
These wore a smiling—those a heav'nly face. 

i saw their charms--thence inspiration sprung-- 
I felt the power—and what I felt, I sung. 


Who hath not realiz’d the Poet’s dream, 
Love’s first illusion—Fancy’s first-born theme? 


Who hath not hop’d, whate’er the mind | 


imbued, 

The love of fame—wine—wealth—a solitude— 

When buoyant youth should sink to calmer 
bliss, 

That happiness might seal the nuptial kiss ; 

And life, its stock of joy or knowledge share, 

With some lov’d partner in domestic care ; 

Content with peace, remote from noisy strife, 

To seek retirement in the noon of life ; 

There nurse to virtue (if such boon be giv’n) 

Young bending minds, and point their path to 
heay’n? 

Thus Fancy pictur’d the delightful day, 

Which led the grown to exercise and play ; 

Exchang’d awhile the ornamented room, 

For garden walks, and nature’s greensward 
loom, 

While on the hour with summer sunbeams gilt, 

‘The cup of care was innocently spilt; 

‘When seated ’midst the cool veranda’s screen, 

Of odoriferous flow’rs, and foliage green ; 

On pleasure’s side refinement to engage, 

Some fav’rite poet lent his sweetest page ; 

While stil within the Mother’s view remain’d, 

The infant labourers, playfully detain’d ; 

Some round her knees with fond endearments 
twine, 

As youthful suckers clasp the parent vine ; 

Some climb aloft with agile hand and limb, 

Proud the veranda’s trellis’d sides to trim, 

To train the boughs, or, in directernoon, 

Hang the sweet honeysuckle’s rich festoon. 


Some clip the straggling shrubs to neater grace, | 


Or dress the fragrant tendril-crested vase. 
Thus Fancy pictar’d the connubial day,— 
Thus hope endear’d—thus did it pass away ?— 
Or hast thou realiz’d the Poet’s dream, 

Love’s first illusion, Fancy’s first-born theme? 
Then, T this sketch of wedded life resign, 
Glad if the fair original be thine. 


End of Canto Ninth. 
— 
LINES 


Onthe First Epistle of St. John, Chap. ti. 
L5th Verse. 


‘¢ Love not the world—neither the things thatare in the 
world.’* 
Love not the world, nor yet its toys, 
But seek for sure, substantial joys— 
Which lie in future bliss ; 


No. 23.—Vot. III. 


The gewgaws of the present scene, 
Reject with rational disdain, 

And seize on happiness. 
Oh! grasp with ardent, fierce desire, 
And to your native skies aspire, 

And. take all heav’n by storm ; 
With manful strength resolve and fight, 
And loudly claim your purchas’d right, 

Secure your promis’d home. 


Believe ’gainst hope, by faith, unseen, 
O’erlook the clouds which lie between, 
Direct your wishful eyes 

To hidden scenes divinely bright, 
Tho’ now obscur’d by cheerless night, 
Which are beyond the skies. 


Tho’ cares and troubles now assail, 
Let faith but draw aside the veil, 
We-see our promis’d rest,— 
Thro’ boist’rous seas, thro’ troubled waves, 
Thre’ fearful gloom, and cheerless graves ; 
We finally are blest. 


Wherefore let time, its toils and pain, 
Inspire the hope of future gain, 

Til count the world as dross; 
Can I but keep that land in view, 
Vil onward press, rejoicing too, 

And glory in my loss! 

MENTOR. 
——a 


SONNET, 


To an accomplished and pious young Friend, who 
had seen Affliction, and benefited by ti—on part- 
ing with her after a social visit. 


Aveusta! pleasantly the days have worn 

Their sober hours, yet not unblest with song, 

Tho’ seldom mirthful, since our shades among 

Thy friendly steps have tarriled—we have borne 

Burden of sympathy te many a strain, 

That told of darker days—seasons forlorn, 

When ev’ry voice of comfort spoke in vain— 

And the world frown’d, and we could fancy 
scorn 

In ev’ry glance the prosp’rous voyager 

Cast on our drifting barks. We too have told 

Of faith-restoring mercies, sent to stic 

Our hearts to praise :—and now we can behold 

A Gop in ail !—Augasta, it is thus 

Friendship’s firm zone is clasp’d—and it encir- 


cles us. 
EK. W—a. 
—a— 


SONNET. 


WHILST on a verdant bank, I sad reclin’d, 
The sun shone bright adown the western sky, 
And musing zephyrs, as they passed by, 
Deep sigh’d, responsive to my troubled mind. 
The fair enamell’d flow’rs seem’d laughing gay, 
Whilst from them sprung a fragrance doubly 
sweet, 
That with a pleasing scent perfum’d my seat, 
And contemplation stole the hour away. 
’Tis thus, thought I, that virtue scents the song 
Of Poets, to a thoughtful reader’s mind, 
When they infuse the lovely theme among 
Their rising numbers, glowing and refin’d. 
Ev’n thus it doth their troubled cares allay, 
And, for a while, chase sorrow far awa J - 
oy 


Stepney, near Newcasile-upon- 
Tyne, 1819. 
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| When the. onee blooming count’nance is cover’a with 
° 


wrinkles, 


And all feeble and weaken’d man’s frame does appear, 


From the Songs of Selma, in the second volune | And the once sparkling eyes can perceive but fainttwinkleg, 


of Ossian’s Poems. 
Halt! fairest star of the desc vending night! 
Now from the west thou shew’st thy beaming 
light, 
From ‘pithy clouds thou way’st thy radiant 
head ; 

Thy mare h majestic o’er the hills is Jed. 
Say! what beliold’st thou on the sombre plain ? 
The stormy winds are in their caverns lain. 
The torrents murmur from their mountain-shore: 
Up distant rocks the waves tempestuous roar : 
The flies of eve are on their feeble wit 1ZS 5 
And with their hum the dusky region rings. 
Say! what beholdest thou, fair lig rat of love? 
Thou smil’st upon us, quic kly to remove. 
With eager joy, to meet thee heaves each wave; 
And sw elling asks thy lovely hair to bathe. 
Thou silent beam! translucent lig rht! farewell! 
Now let the soul of Ossian wake the spell. 

ot: 

Priestgate, Peterborough. 
—~ae 
SONNET TO PATIENCE. 

Down, stormy passions, down; no more 
Let your rude waves invade the shore, 
Where blushing reason sits, and hides 
Her from the fury of the tides. 
Fall, easy Patience, fall like rest, 
Whose soft spells ch — a troubled breast : 
And where those rebels you espy, 
O! in your silken ¢ ordag e tle 
Their malice up? so shall I raise 
Altars to thank your power, and praise 
The sov reign virtue ny your balm, 
W hich cures a tempest by a calm. 


THE DEPARTED YEAR. 
Now winter reigns. The year at last 
With all its stor ms is gone and past. 
The Sun’s refreshi ing beams by day, 
And Moon's by nig ght, are fled away. 
The ills I’ve suffer d, good Pve done, 
Are ended with the setti ing sun. 
But soon, alas! must re-appear 
The deeds of each revolving year ; 
For time and all its blessin; gs giv ‘n, 
Are known and register’d in he: ayn. 

J. BOWKER. 


b) 


Tarporley, Dec. 31, 1820. 
—«iie 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sirk,— By inserting the following, you 


will oblige M. G. 
Lav erpool, Nov. 12, 1820. 


CERTAINTIES. 

WHEN the red-curtain’d chambers 0’ th’ west are receiving 
Shining Phebus resplendent, the god of the day, 

And all nature in dusky-ting’d garments is grieving, 
Then tis certain—Night gloomy is not far aw ay. 

When the eye-charming landseape’s bright yerdure is fading, 
And the songs of the warblers are ceasing apace, 

When shert days do approach, and long nights are invading, 
Ten tis certain—white Winter vill soon shew his laces 


rr 


- SS SS ee 


| must 


Then ’tis certain—that cold Dissolution is near. 

When the loud thrilling blast of the trumpetis sounding 7 
And the roar of the drum; and the glitter of arms 

In the hands of soldiers, is daily abounding, 
Then ’tis certain—approaching are War’s dire alarms. 

When the reason and judgment of man are perverted, 
And grov’ling in sin all his days he expends, 

And, - en death has upon him his influence exerted, 
Tben ’tis certain—for ever, Woe on him attends, 


a 


Revirw.—The Miller’s Guide, &e. By 
John Miller. *, 12mo. pp. 80. Dublin, 
Nolan, Suffolk- street, 1820, 


iy is scarcely possible for any person 
unacquainted with the subjects of 
which this volume treats, fully to ap- 
preciate its merits, or to do justice to 
its author. Written by an experienced 
miller, and addressed to men engaged 
in the same profession, it abounds 
with names and expressions, which 
be as unintelligible to common 
readers, as they are to ourselves. We 
are not, however, disposed to insinuate 
any thing that wears the appearance 
of censure, because we happen to be 
ignorant of the manner in which a mill 
should be constructed, and how the 
various branches of its apparatus 
should be arranged, so as to produce 
the most beneficial results. Those 
parts, which to us appear obscure, 
may to others be perfectly luminous ; 
and calculated to convey information, 
at once valuable and perspicuous, to 
‘“‘ the Gentlemen Millers of England 
and. Ireland,” to whom the work is 
dedicated, and for whose use it is evi- 
dently intended. 

On some parts of this work, how- 
ever, which treat of the qualities of 
wheat, the manner of drying it, and 
of cleaning the grain previously to 
its being ground, no such obscurity 
can be said to rest. On these and 
other subjects, which do not require 
the terms of art to be introduced, Mr. 
Miller has shewn himself to be a man 
of much observation; and a friend to 
experiment in his own department of 
philosphy. On the quality of wheat 
necessary for a miller to purchase, for 
making good flour, Mr. M. speaks as 
follows 


“White wheat, called lammas in Treland, 
when full and even, and grown on limed or 
marled soil, is decidedly the best of all others, 
for produce and quality of flour. Fallow red- 
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polled wheat, if grown on limestone ground, 
comes next to white in quality. This species 
can be easily distinguished, by the roundness, 
plumpness, and bright gold-colour of its grain: 
Wheat, grown on Timed or clayey soil, after 
potatoes, “(unless the soil centaina great quan- 
tity of calcareous earth,) is neither plump nor 
good-coloured; but mixed with small and 
sickly grains, that have not filled, and are lite- 
rally nothing but bran. This wheat is also de- 
ficient in many qualities necessary for produ- 
cing good bread. 

‘Spring wheat is also bad for producing a 
large quantity of prime flour. It does not con- 
tain as much starch as winter wheat, but more 
mucilage. Buck or cone wheat, recently brought 
from America, i is the worst of all kinds, for fine 
or white flour. It contains less starch or fine 
flour than any of the former, and more mucilage 
than some may think. This wheat was some 
years ago much grown in the southern parts of 
Ireland, and near Liverpool, in England ; but 
is now almost entirely exploded, the Millers 


finding, to their serious loss, that it was not fit | 


for making fine flour. Notwithstanding this 
disadvantage to the Miller, 
gives the Farmer is certainly great: some as- 
sert, sixteen barrels per acre. It is easily 
known by its round back, quite prominent be- 
yond any other wheat, and has more bur on the 
end of the grain.—pp. 7, 5. 


Remarks and observations, equally 
discriminative with the preceding, run 
through the chapter. On the drying 
of the grain, in the following chapter, 
his observations appear to be equally 
instructive and judicious ; and in those 
which succeed, he traces the whole 
process of cleaning and grinding the 
wheat, dressing the fine flour, manag- 
ing the manufacture of w hat are 
called whole meal and sharps, and the 
making of oatmeal; concluding with 
Remarks on the baking business, and 
the best method of bringing starch to 
perfection. 

To those who are engaged in any of 
the numerous branches connected 
with the corn or fiour trade, we have 
no doubt that the Author’s Remarks 
will prove advantageous: but we can- 
not avoid thinking, that a volume of 
this description, might be put into 
their hands at a much lower price than 
ten shillings, 


Review.—The Substance of a Dis- 
course preached in St. Marh’s Church, 
Liverpool, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 
26th, 1820. By the Rev. Rd. Blacow, 
A. M. On the Aspect of the Times, 
pp. 21. Liverpool booksellers. 


THIS is a most virulent performance, 


in which party zeal is permitted to 
triumph over Christian charity, without 


the produce it | 


q 


being tempered with moderation, or 
regulated either by common prudence 
or common sense. 

The author’s political opinions seem 
to have so completely supplanted his 
theological creed, that, forgetting the 
respect which was due to his own cha- 
racter, and the sanctity of his office, 
he mounted the pulpit to scatter 
around him jirebrands, arrows, and 
death. Unhappily this discourse, in- 
stead of deriving dignity from the ap- 
pellation which it bears, confers degra- 
dation on the title which it assumes, and 
is better calculated to bring public wor- 
ship into contempt, than to make pro- 
selytes, or to allay public ferment. 

We may give to Mr. Blacow eredit 


for the sincerity of his intentions ; but 
from the envy, hatred, malice, and 
unchariiableness, which his discourse 


contains, we must be as much in- 
debted to ch iarity, if we compliz ment 
him on the purity of his motives, as if 
we were to congratulate him on the he- 
neficial tendency of his pamphlet 

Mr. Blacow’s text is Gal. v. verse 1. 

‘ Stand fast, therefore, tn the liber rty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free. 

We have perused several exposi- 
tions of this passage; but until the 
Rev. gentleman’s discourse appeared, 
ve had no conception that it sanctioned 
a liberty in ministers, either to traduce 
others, or to turn their pulpits into ve- 
hicles of abuse. 

To deter those who denominate 
themselves Radicals, from demolishing 
constituted authorities, and unhinging 
the state, Mr, B. does not hesitate to 
bear false witness against his neighbours; 
without reflecting, that if those into 
whose hands his discourse may fall 
were to copy his example, they would 
violate those sacred commands, the 
observance of which he officially recom- 

mends, and introduce that anarchy 
a those convulsions, which he fool- 
ishly imagines he has been endeavour- 
ing to avert. 

Although the vindictive spirit by 
which this angry divine appears 9 
have been actuated, is professedly c 


rected against his antagonists in po- 
litics, the earlier sallies of its ven- 


geance are poured out on those whom 
heis pleased to denominate Dissenters, 
and whom on this account he views as 
enemies of both church and state. 

““ They are not satisfied,” he tells 
us; “they are eyer aiming at an ex- 


| tension of their liberty ; they are ever 
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grasping at political power, and never 
cease to claim the-right of being placed 
upon an equal footing with ourselves as 
churchmen, and are ever ready to join 
themselves to any party, or second 
any measure, by which they can cripple 
the energies of the state, and further 
the attainment of the object they have 
always had in view.’”’—p. 5. 

Such are the sentiments avowed by 
this clerical declaimer, respecting the 
Dissenters at large. But it is not all 
that are suffered thus to escape. For 


the Wesleyan Methodists, he has a| 


dreadful peal of thunder in reserve, 
which he thus rattles over their heads; 
though, fortunately for them, it is only 
Mr. Blacow’s thunder, which is very 
rarely accompanied with any lightning. 

«© The Methodist Ministers, at their late Con- 
ference, it is true, drew up, and afterwards 
presented, a loyal address to the Throne ; but 
this, it should seem, has given grievous of- 
fence to the great body of their people, who, 
{ well know, are, a the mass, particularly in 
this, and the adjoining populous county of 
York, as much disaffected, at the present crisis, 
as any other body of Dissenters in the land. 
The frame of their Society, too, is so con- 
structed, as to make them, by their class- 
meetings, love-feasts, &c. &c. a completely 
orgamzed body, capable of throwing an im- 
mense weight into any scale they may wish to 
preponderate. And it is my decided opinion, 
that if not checked in their career, they will 
soon attain such a degree of influence and nu- 
merical strength, as to have a political fulcrum 
of suflicient power to overturn the whole fabric 
of our present establishment in Church and 
State. 

‘«« Their Ministers may write loyal addresses 
but in the democratic form of their Society, and 
dependent as they are upon the people for their 
daily bread, thezr opinions will not weigh a fea- 
ther, when opposed to that Radical spirit of 
innovation, which is interwoven in the very 
texture of Methodism ; and, indeed, of every 
other class of Dissenters among us.” : 


9 


Having blackened with slander va- 
rious denominations of professing 
Christians, Mr. B. proceeds to identify 
them with those turbulent characters 
with which the country has of late been 
agitated; and, mouniing his Clerical 
Pegasus, he thus brandishes the sword 
of his spirit in the suburbs of royalty. 

The French Revolationists, he informs us, 
“« fell down and worshipped the Goddess of 
Reason—a most respectable and decent sort of 
Being, compared with that which the Radicals 
have set up, as the idol of their worship. 
They have elevated the GopDDEss of Lust, on 
the. PEDESTAL of SHAME—an object of all 
others, the most congenial to their taste—the 
most deserving of their homage—ithe most 
worthy of their adoration. After exhibiting 
her claims to their favour in two distant quar- 
ters of the globe-—after compassing sea and 


Jand with her guilty paramour, to gratify to the 
full her impure desires, and even polluting the 
holy sepulchre itself with her presence, to 
which she was carried in mock-majesty, astride 
upon an ass, she returned to this hallowed soil, 
so hardened in sin, so bronzed with infamy, so 
callous to every feeling of decency or of 
shame, as to go on Sunday last, clothed in the 
mantle of adultery, to kneel down at the altar 
of that God, who is “ of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity ;’ when she ought rather to 
have stood bare-foot in the aisle, covered with 
a sheet as white as “‘ unsunned snow,” doing 
penance for her sins. Till this had been done, 
I would never have defiled my hands by placing 
the sacred symbols in her’s; and this, she 
would have been compelled to do, in those geod. 
old days, when Charch discipline was in its 


| pristine vigour and activity.”—p. 9. 


We had marked several other pas- 
sages for insertion; but for an article 
which its own vindictiveness has ren- 
dered contemptible, we can allow ne 
more room. 

It is happy for those whose mouths 
are not sufficiently wide, to receive 
from Mr. Blacow’s hand, the drench- 
ing horn of ecclesiastical authority, 


| that his power to do mischief is more 
| circumscribed than his disposition; 


they might otherwise expect to see the 
long-extinguished fires of Smithfield 
again rekindled, while Mr. Blacow 
“ stood fast in his liberty,” to drag 
them to the stake. Itis always a for- 
tunate circumstance, when wicked 
cows have short horns. 


a 


| Review.—Stanzas written on a Sum- 


mer’s Evening, and other Poems. By 
George Milner, Jun. 8vo. pp. 60. 
London, Longman and Co. 1820. 


Ir is scarcely possible to look on this 
pamphlet without being struck with 
the beauty of the paper, the clearness 
of the type, and the elegant manner 
in which it has been sent into the 
world. These decorations would, how- 
ever, form but a slender recommenda- 
tion, if on these alone the writer de- 
pended for his fame. Fine paper is 
but an indifferent passport to the re- 
gions of poetical immortality. We un- 
derstand that the author is a young 
man, not more than eighteen; but we 
can hardly suppose that this is his 
earliest attempt to ascend Parnassus, 
The first. article (Stanzas written on 
a Summer’s Evening) is the longest ; 


and is certainly of more importance 


| than those Odes and Sonnets. which 


bring up the rear. The following 
Stanza, with which the Poem com- 
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mences, is pleasingly descriptive of a 
Summer’s Evening, and excites in the 
reader a more than ordinary expec- 
tation: 
“ "Tis now that peaceful hour when twilight 
steals, 
In shadowy softness o’er each lake and tree ; 
And when from heav’n th’ unfettered spirit 
feels é ] 
A calm, that looks into futurity. 
The air is throng’d with songsters, and the bee 
Hies laden homeward to her evening rest ; 
The faint breeze ceases from its harmony ; 
The dove returns to slumber on her nest, 
And all things sink in peace upon Creation’s 
breast.” 


~ 


the lines which follow, are equal in 
merit to those which we have given. 
The seventh stanza contains exple- 

tives which enervate the lines, and dis- 
play a deficiency in poetical vigour. 
In the second line Mr. M. says, 

«« And joy, and full delight—and these do flow ;” 
and in the fourth we have, 

«¢ The blossoms of a feeling all do know.” 


But for these anomalies, the ninth and 
tenth make ample amends :—p. 11. 


«¢ O happy is the soul that inly wears 
This pledge of future happiness—that feels 
A lasting recompense for earthly cares, 
Fix’d in the bosom that revives and heals; 
For him, this world in every scene reveals 
That hidden treasure which from heav’n 

descends ; 

He looks around him, and his spirit seals 
A fellowship with all that Nature sends, 

The lakes, the woods, the hills, to him alone 

are friends.” 

‘ He loves to gaze upon the ocean—counting 
The distant surges as they sink and swell; 
Fle loves to people every hill and mountain 
With fairy beings, which no tongue can tell : 
For him each flow’ret blossoms—and to dwell 
Beside the bubbling of some winding stream 
To him were happiness, that like a spell 
Binds his affections, till such scenes will teem 

With images divine of some immortal dream.” 


a 


The greater part of the stanzas in 
this poem, which are twenty-four in 
number, are not inferior to those we 
have inserted ; and that criticism must 
assume a gloomy character, which can 
find more occasions to censure than to 
applaud. 

The minor poems are not destitute 
of merit, but we have no room to give 
any extracts. The lines throughout, are 
in general smooth and harmonious, al- 
though the metre is much diversified. 
in several places we discover a fine 
range of thought, accompanied by a 
correspondent diction; but instances 
may be found, in which—“ ’tis Homer 
nods, or we that dream.” 

In the fifth line of page 43, we have 


Ve cannot, however, think that all | 


found a double comparative, ‘‘ more 
serener ;” and in the eighth line of 
page 44, the adverb ‘‘ where,” has 
taken the place of the verb were: 
the punctuation also, we think in some 
places to be susceptible of emendation. 

But notwithstanding these trifling 
blemishes, the work is well executed ; 
nor should we have presumed to notice 


| them, but for the splendid dress in 


which it appears. We scarcely con- 
ceive that these comparatively insig- 
nificant imperfections, can be said to 
diminish the real excelilencies of the 
poems. In another edition, the author 
may avail himself of our hints, and 
easily remove the local occasions of 
complaint. We congratulate him on 
that acquaintance with the Muse which 
he has already cultivated with so much 
success, and which we view as a pre- 
sage of more familiar intimacy. 


fi 


REview.—An Essay on Politeness, in 


which the necessity and benefits of 


being polite are clearly proved from 
Reason, Religion, and Philosophy : 
to which is prefixed, an Allegoricatl 
Description of the Origin of Polite- 
ness. By a Young Gentleman. Re- 
vised and improved by James MW Kown, 
Third Edition, pp. 56. Jones, 40, 
South Great George’s-street, Dublin; 
and Kaye, Liverpool. 1820. 


The title of this pamphlet so fully 
expresses its general character, that 
our attention is rather directed to the 
manner in which the author has exe- 
cuted his task, than to a development 
of the principles which it contains; 
and even on this point, the reader 
will have a fair opportunity of forming 
his own judgment, from the following 
specimen. 

«« Politeness is that regulation of our conduct, 
which makes every thing decent, respectable, 
and becoming. It is more easily felt than un- 
derstood. It is not so difficult to perceive and 
point it out in the characters of other people, 
as either to copy their pattern, or describe its 
beauties. 

‘< Tt flows from an evenness of soul, unrufiled 
by the tempest of cares, unmoved by the tide 
of guilty pleasures, not injured by the bleak 
winds of envy and malignity, and unshattered 
by the storms of calamity. 

“ It is the offspring of a renewed mind, 
which, in its degree, like charity, suffereth 
long, is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, and endureth all 
things. 

«‘ Tt makes every motion graceful, every 
look tender, every “expression elegant, and 
every action generous, It renders instruction 
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pleasant, takes off the edge of reproof, gives a 
sanction to its sentiments, reflects a lustre on 
the virtues of the persons who possess it, and 
makes them more accomplished as men, as 
Christians, and as philosophers.” 

The author’s observations in this 
little work, do not enter deeply into 
the latent windings of the human 
heart. They are rather pleasing than 
profound, and are better calculated to 
be useful, than to excite wonder, or to 
command admiration. Many of his 
remarks, however, are not destitute of 
novelty, and these can hardly fail to 
recommend themselves to the friends 
of Christianity, because they blend the 
principles of politeness with moral ex- 
cellence, and connect them with the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. 

NEW ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
WeE learn with much pleasure, that it 


is in contemplation to establish a | 


Royal Society of Literature, under the 
immediate auspices and patronage of 
his Majesty George IV. The follow- 


ing is an outline of the plan that has | }y powertul fleets and armies. 


been published. 

Royal Society of Literature, for the encouragement 
of indigent merit, and the promotion of general 
literature. To consist of Honorary Members, 
Subscribing Members, and Associates. 

The Class of Honorary Members is intended 
to comprise some of the most eminent literary 
men in the three kingdoms, and the most dis- 
tinguished female writers of the present day. 

An annual subscription of Two Guineas, will 
constitute a Subscribing Member. Subscribers 
of Ten Guineas, and upwards, will be entitled 
to privileges hereafter mentioned, according to 
the date of their subscription. 

The Class of Associates is to consist of twenty 
men of distinguished learning, authors of some 
creditable work of literature, and men of good 
moral character ; ten under the patronage of 
the King, and ten under the patronage of the 
Society. 

His Majesty has been pleased to express, in 
the most favourable terms, his approbation of 
the proposed Society, and to honour it with his 
munificent patronage, by assigning the annual 


sum of One Hundred Guineas each, to ten of be probable, that mutual affections, 


the Associates, payable out of the Privy Purse ; 
and also an annual premium of One Hundred 
Guineas for the best dissertation on some inte- 
resting subject, to be chosen by a council belong- 
ing to the Society. 

Ten Associates will be placed under the pa- 


tronage of the Society, as soon as the subscrip- | 


tions (a large portion of which will be annually 
funded for the purpose) shall be sufficient, and 
in proportion as they become so. An annual 
Subscriber of Ten Guineas, continued for five 


Guineas, will entitle such subscribers te nomi- 
nate an Associate under the Society’s patron- 
age, aecording to the date of their subscription. 


The Associates under the patronage of the 
King, will be elected by respected and competent 
judges. The Associates nominated by subscri- 
bers must have the same qualifications of learn- 
ing, moral character, and public principle, as 
those who are elected, and must be approved by 
the same judges. 

Every Associate, at his admission, will choose 
some subject, or subjects, of literature for dis- 
cussion, and will engage to devote such discus- 
sions to the Society's Memoirs of Literature, of 
which a volume will be published by the Society, 
from time to time ; in which Memoirs, will like- 
wise be inserted the successive Prize Disserta- 
tions. 

From the months of February to July, it is 
purposed that a weekly meeting of the Society 
shall be held ; and a monthly meeting during 
the other six months of the year. 

To foster and cherish the interests 
of Literature, is an action worthy of a 
British Monarch. This Institution will 
form a true monument of national 
greatness, Such displays of Royal 
munificence will tend more to crown 
the name of His Majesty in the eyes of 
Europe and posterity, with unfading 
laurels, than the conquest of provinces, 
or the most brilliant victories obtained 


te 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
1.— Inquiry respecting Books. 
W.S. being desirous of a thorough 
acquaintance with the history and an- 
tiquities of his own country, and of the 


| southern countries of Europe in the mid- 


dle ages, would feel obliged by some 
correspondent favouring him with— 

1. A list of useful and necessary 
books. 

2. An account of the languages ne- 
cessary to be learnt, (besides French, 
Greek, and Latin,) with the method of 
obtaining an acquaintance with them— 
together with any such introductory 
information as may be deemed ne- 
cessary. 

2.—On Mutual Affection. 
G. A. would be glad to know if it 


| particularly established between kin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5 


dred spirits, in time, will be perpetuated 


|in eternity, between the same indi- 


viduals ? 
3.—On Witches. 
P. J. would be obliged for any ra- 


tional observations on the real or ima- 
Sinary power ascribed to witches; on 


cae eae ,..; | the source sir ; itti 
years, jor a Life Subscription of one Hundred | of their power, admitting 


its existence ; or, if imaginary only, 
on the cause of an opinion so preva-= 
lent in former ages? 
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7.—On the Physical Effects of Sin. Literary IMotices, 


The same querist, G. B. asks, Whe- 2 OS ne 
= - ae ’ easons for admitting t Divi "joj -velation 
ther sin has superinduced Any new | By Joseph Jones, M.Moismo. 26 6d... Of Revelation: 
7 1 17 ~ a 2 5 A Prospectus has been circwated of a-new Periodi al 
principles into the soul of man, or has Relizious Magazine, conducted by Membérsofthe United Gor 
only disorganized those which he ori- a ee Dee eo conser 
: Fe : ‘ ‘ itish and Foreign Religious latelligencer; the first 
ginally possessed 2_and if the latter, wins will appearin January, eRe ore te 
eo ley “5 ee yt y nthe press, and speedily will be published, Twenty Fa- 
from what source Sprang envy and miliar and Practical pears, on eat ond ferdse 
malice? Subjects. By the Rev. William Sleigh, price 2s. 6d. is 
? ane ees Pees of Haipting, in one volume, octavo, by 
8.—On Burying in Churches. will be publishedinh fewwetkis sed, ee 


doce if bet. ; L, Towne has in the press, and speedily will be published, 
rs R. asks, Whence arose the CuS- | The Farmer and Grazier’s’ Guide, containing ; valuable 


ty a ee ; C ay) i coliection of Recipes, for the most common and fatak 

tom of bury Ins m chu ches id and, W he- disorders to which Horses, Horned Cattle, and Sheep, are 

ther the practice of thus mingling the eunject, eas tae aud approyed of by most of the great 
s a 3 = armers of the land. 

dead with the living, is not contrary meitt Second of the Farmer’s Directory, and Guide to 

‘ men ie . he Farrier, Grazier, and Planter; with the Domestic JIn- 

to the usage of nations, detrimental | structor; coy Mr. L-Towne,) has jast been published. — 


n aa ‘anave No. 9, of the Bee, Fireside Companion, and Eyenine 
oe of mankind, and offensive | 7.10; i now before the public. , anne 
o God? 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, DECEMBER 21, 1820. 


A GLANCE at the Prices Current annexed, will announce to those least conversant with mercan- 
tile affairs, that we are arrived at a most interesting crisis in Trade. Every article of foreign 
and domestic produce is obtainable at rates, which are discouraging to the importer, and bring- 
ing nothing but loss to the home grower. ‘True it is, that the value of money is much altered 
and enhanced ; yet not in the same ratio, to the depreciation in foreign or domestic produce. A 
re-action, in our opinion, must ere long be the consequence, and we look with some degree of 
confidence, for a decided improvement.—Still, our hopes for this desirable event, are directed 
to the Legislature, who we trust will take the state of our foreign affairs into serious consi- 
deration—so that our intercourse with other Powers may be fixed upon a basis of reciprocity 
and muiual benefit. Hitherto, we have no commercial treaty with any of the European powers ; 
(with the exception of Portugal) yet, on the examination of many eminent men betore the Com- 
inittees of Parliament, it did appear, that some concessions on the part of Great Britain to the 
other Powers, would be attended with many signal benefits to our commerce and manufactures. 

The following is a rapid, but a correct sketch of the proceeding in our market during the past 
month. - The transactions in Cotton have been on an extended scale, and the market has closed 
with a trifling improvement in the price of Uplands. The chief part of the purchases have 
been made for consumption ; except in Brazils, some business has been done on speculation. 
The depression in this article, during the last year, has been so constant and continual, that 
speculators have been deterred from investing their capitals therein. The demand for the 
home trade is both regular and extensive, so that an improvement may be looked for, unless 
the arrivals should prove larger than expectation. 

The sales of Sugars have been rather inconsiderable, and no variation of price has occurred. 
In Coffee little has been offering ; a large cargo of Java Coffee from Batavia direct, has been 
landed, and will be exposed to sale as soon as the shipping season commences. The Grocers 
supply themselves with the occasional small public sales which take place—the prices are about 
5s. per cwt. lower than those noted in the last month. 

In Molasses, Cocoa, Ginger, and Pimento, there is nothing to remark. 

The Spirit Market is flat and heavy, and the dealers purchase very sparingly. 


= 


American Produce is genejally in fair request. Little business is doing in Naval Stores, owing 
more to want of supply than demand. Turpentine sells at 10s. per cwt. Tar is scarce, and 
readily commands the extreme quotations. Carolina Rice of good quality is very saleable. 
Pot and Pearl Ashes are moving out of the market, at improving prices—the supplies, which 
are all arrived, fall short of those received last year. Quercitron Bark has no tendency to 
decline. 

Oils, with the exception of Olive Oil, are very dull. Fish Oils still give way. Sweet Oils 
vary little in value, but do not sell freely. Several parcels of Palm Oil, daily expected from 
Africa, have been sold to arrive at 351. a 361. per tun. 

Dyewoods continue neglected. The demand for Tallow is somewhat better. 

The crops of Flax in Ireland have this season been very abundant. Best Belfast, of fine 
quality, will obtain 55/. to 56. per ton. 

The supplies of Timber from British America this year, have been very large, yet the vessels 
having now nearly all arrived, the total supply is ascertained, and we should not be surprised 
at seeing this article take a sudden start. 

Corn Market.—The supplies of Irish Grain, though considerable, go off very freely, so 
that no stock accumulates here. Wheat brings the annexed quotations. Barley is rather 
scarce. Oats have given way alittle. For Bonded Flour and Wheat, the stocks of which are 
abundant, there isno demand. Some new American Flaxseed, of excellent quality, has arrived, 
branded 1821; it is to be sold by auction, on the 26thinstant. American Clover-Seed is ex- 
and about 70s, a 75s. per cwt, in the Spring, and is likely to find ready sale. 
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WHOLESALE.—L.pool, Dec. 21, 1820. 


SUGAR, ¢# cwt. 

Muscovy ado, dry brown 
middling 
good eeesse 
{INE vecceces 

avs. 6. a7ib- 


Refined, Dble 


Single do. 7-14}b. 


iDe 


La Lumps. 46- 


ry do. 24-28} 


alion, 
Leewards, common 1 


BRANDY, Cognac.... 3 
GENE PASS ONO ee 


COFFEE, ¥ cwt. 


, British ...co6 


16 O. P, 2s. 


S. {8. 

55 a 58 

60 64 
65 72 
73 82 
140 150 
108 112 
100 

110 


0 
3 
D 
West India, ea aR EE 123 a 127 


middling ..131 


TINE. .eaee +140 
MAHOGANY, W foot, s. 
Honduras .....-- one 


St. Domingo ..eccc 1 
Cuba (none at mar ‘het )1 

C mut TON, Ih-Sea Isl. 
rood to fine .... 
ordinary to middling 1 


Bowed, Georgia.... 0 


wm 


New Orleans ...... 0 
Maranham eeocsaee 0 
B arbadoes Seer ion 0 
West Indies o O 
Surat 0 
Be l 0 
DY E £. 
f 8 
6 

A 6 
LLogwood, y 7 
. Jamaica.... 6 


Honduras,.. 6 
Nicaragua Wood, 2 


laree solid.. genes 
BMA scrnteow veel 
FOBACCO, ? Tb. Ss. 


James River ...ccces OU 


TAR, ¥ barrl.Stockholm 20 
Archangel 18 
American 18 


> cwt. American, 
duty paid. 


ATHCTICAN Laccssee lL 


Baltic & Swed Ae} 
sans PETRE, ¥ ewt. 28 
LAIN, § 
3arley, Engl # 4 

; trish Sia. Guin: 3 


Beans, Engl.  qr...40 
Foreign 0.6.32 

Flour, barrel, 
Amer. swt. in bond 20 


sour (free). 31 
Dats, Engl.  45]b.2 , 
new .. § ~ 


Irish & Foreign 2 

Wheat, Engl. 701b. 7 
irish jocecas 7 

Jantzig .... 8 

TALLOW, + 112Tb- S. 
Russia Y. Candle 53 
Bri azil Seichainavdaa ee 
HOT. ic cs nsten 9 
ish in bond 16 
Russia . 


HOOP IRON. 


IRON, 


eevvece 18 


E : TIMBER, cub ft. s. 


6 3 & upw. 


$s. 


34 
142 


s. da. 


5 do. 
4 do. 
6 2 3 
ot a7 Ss 
8 Olt 
9 1 1 
11 Iv 
lof O11 
9 0 11 
7 0 9 
6 | er f 
ys EF ¥. 
1a9g9o0o 
0 7 -@ 
0 7 0 
15 8 0 
5 615 
10 A ht 
0. 26.0 
0 i2 

i. “S. 
3 a 0 


0 21 0 
0 19 0 
0 19 9 
328. a 365 
19 6 
£..°8 
24 0 
Rs ae 
23 0 
d, Ba Wa 
33a1 5 
1 2 3 
0 34 0 
- d. Solids 
Oad4 6 
3 3 6 
0 44 0 
0 40 0 
0 23 0 
0 34 0 
10 3 0 
9 Be | 
9 8 6 
0 7 10 
0 8 6 
Ae. a ds 
6a 54 6 
0 56 (0 
5 — 
0 eats 
0 — 


QO) ¢? tun, ¢ : L173 O 
Brown & PaleSeal......22 0 31 0 
Cod 2.444420 0 — 
Greenland Whale....23 0 — 
Palm Sesser @ eeos 
Linseed,¢P gall... 2s.10d. a 0s. 0d. 
at *2 — 
Pewt. 54 0 56 0 
PROVIS SIONS Sar Aenae sae ds 
Beef new, df tierce 100 0a105 0 
barrel 70 0 175 O 
Butter, # ewt. As 
€ork dry rg new t pate: 
pickled new 2nds, 78 0 — 
Belfast dry new...... 85 9 86 0 
Newry new... -» 84 O comics 
Pork, Irish, orl. 66 0 70 0 
Cheese, old, # 120th 65 0 76 0 
NEOWeesesess add O GO O 


— eee 


HEMP, ¥ ton, Soke) ee 8s 
Petersburg clean 42 0a —— 
Riga Rhine ....0644 0 

FLAX, ¢# ton, £. & £. 6. 


St. Petersburg 12- head 46 0a 48 0 
HOPS, Kent 2 pock. new 3 5 415 
& Sussex »Sbags, do. 3 10 4 4 
“ Ww« rcester, do. 3 10 410 | 
earling, Kent ord . 
Worcester, in ee ss Phe 


LEATHER, #¥ jp. Ss. d. 5s. d. 
Butts, 40Th ....seceeel 10 — 
Dressing,20a21}h....1 9 — 


Calf, ¢?'doz. 40 a 50}h..2 2 9 
Do. SO GaT. scl t2s, (ye 
Horse, ¢ jh. LF 
HIDES, ¢ jh. Bu. Ayres 0 8$ 
WestIndia 0 6$ O 8 


ecccnesel 6 


| 

List of V. essels Arrived. | Cleared 

From West India & Bri- | for sea, | 
tish Settlementsin? 51 18 
North America ) 

East India and Africa 2 3 | 

Spanish America... 2 12| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 

Brazils ... | 
United States .....s0 8} 16 
Ireland | 
Eur pe and all ? > 
other Parts Ros, | = 


22d No 


v. to 21st Dec. Total 200 } 


Total Ton NAGE coee 


Liverpool E 
tures, from 22d Nov,to 
Cotton Stuffs.. 


rts of British Manufac- 
2ist Dec 
1704 pcs. & 9164846 yds, 


Woollen do... 17535 4236 
Worsteddo... 9402 i018 
Flannel ....«. —— 129701 
Linen Cloth.. —— 247916 
K erseymere 1090 —- 
Carpeting... — 18732 
Baize..s.seave 960 3450 
Blanketing .. —— pairs, 15021 
Cotton Yarn, 256606 Ths. 


Hats, 2997 doz.—Hose, 11622 doz. 
Glass, 988 crts.—Lead, 144 tons, 


J ore, 94 tons. 


pairs, 


Le 


ar and Bolt Iron, &c...... - 1105 tons. | 
Steel, 149 cwts.—Tinplates, 1257 boxes. | 
Earthenware, 55 crates. 
Hardware, 4990.—Nails, 1273 cwts. 
Refined Suga e 1030 cwts. 
White Salt to Forcign Parts, 3259 tons. 
Treland....coee 380 
Rock Saltto Foreign Parts... 502 
Ireland s.o.so 3485 | 
Coal to Foreieon Parts .... 961chal. | 
reland) 2. sceadass 4660 


Liverpool Imports, from 22d Nov. 
to 2\st Dee. 
Sugar B. P. 1046 hhds. 4t 
— Braziis, 136 cases, 326 bls. 
dia, 250 bes.—Coffee, B: P 
99 bgs.—Java, 4025 bes.--Cotton, W’.In- 
dia, 346 bales.— American, 2315 bales. 
—Brazils, 847 = 38 hhds. | 
265 punchs., 1 Brandy, 8 punchs, | 
—Geneva, es.—Lemon Juice, 22 
casks.—Wine, 112 hhds. 327 pipes.- 
} phogany,2 257 “ —Rice, 1500 bgs. 77 
esks.—Flour, 77 bris.— Ashes, 2116 
bris.—Tar, 1050 bls.—Turpentine, 2198 


e. 4 bls:— 

East In- | 
| 
} 


. 57 csks. 33 


bris,—Tobacco, 682 hhds.—Quer. Bark, 
58 ca s.—Madde rs, 60 casks. —Madder 
Roots, 50 bales. —Hemp, 380 bandles,— 


Fiaxseed. 200 casks, 725 bags.—Clover- 
seed, 25 bags.—Hides, 767 bales, loose 
8761.—Iron, 2475 bars.—1 “allow, 1028 
csks.—Sumac, 3379 bags —Brimstone, 
162 tons,—Saltpetre, 8 bags.—Olive 
Oil, 32 pipes.—Raisins, 1183 brls.. 703 
baskets, 4215 bxs. 456 frails.—Oranges 
and Lemons, 4177 che and boxe8.— 
Cod and Seal Oil, 1019 esks. 38 bris. 

Corn, Wheat, 1795 qrs. 241 bags— 
Barley, $00 qrs. 

Treland and Coasiways. 

Corn, Wheat, 20930 qrs. 342 tons, 92 
scks,—Oats, 12238 qrs. 61 tons, 56 scks. 
—Barley, 44 qrs. 77 sacks.—Meslin, 62 
qrs.—Beans, 1260 bls, 93 bags, 9¢ 03 qrs. 
—Rye, 28 qrs.—Malt, 897 qrs. -Peas, 
134 qrs. 3bls.—Ve tches, 18 qrs.—Bran, 
124.tons, 600 barrels.—Flour, 377 tons, 
1161 bags, 887 scks,—Oatmeal, 9f tons, 
42 scks 
Pork, 1302 bls.— Beef, 
—Bacon, 218 bales, 
bales and bags <3 
Cloth. 212 bales, 470 boxes 
100 punclis.—Cows, 832.—Pig 
Sheep, 1040—Horses, 4. 


—Butter, 19940 frks. 97 ke es,— 
1226 tcs, 


540 bls. 


LIVERPOOL, 


“PRI INI TER 


SUNDRIES.—Liverpool, Dec. 21. 
FLOUR, best, d'sk.2407h.38s.0d.a42s.0d 
SCCORdS.0seeeee34 1) 36 0 
OATMEAL ,4fsack 2407.30 0 32 0 


POTATO 4? 90Th..-.- 1 8 110 
FRESH BUTTER, #160z 1 1 1 3 
HAY, old, $Y 20 th...2.-. O 5 0 8 

NCW eceede wn = ——- 


STRAW, Wheat, ¢20jh.0 23 O 3 
Average Prices of | Number of Bank- 
Sugar. Gazelle. | ruptsin Gazette. 
NOv.22 2.345. 7d. JNOVs2eecersseei4 


— 29 ..35 2 — WeeessseeeelD 
Dec. 6 «634 54 — Weevssees.12 

— 13 DEGs\Zaceee vieies20 

_—-—.o —  Seece-coeeeld 
—— ee — Qesoveccsoeil 
Prices of Coat wt FQGeien w cnises 10 
Y Ton of 2240]h. — 16 & 19 ....30 
Wigan....15s.6d. a 
ae 2010 0» Total.. 129 
Prices of Bullion. London. 
Foreign Gold,in Bars .. -£3 17 10% 


Portugal Gold, in Coin.. 


New Doubloons .... 
New Dollars. 


Silver, in Bars 


Rates of Insurance. —Liverpool, 
To Africa and back..¢? cent. 6 guineas. 
Braziliever ceccseose JUS A—Se 
British Americ oon 
Baltic ner apy ee: *: 
Suenos Ayres, KC. eersee 35 — 
Cadiz and Gibraltar,...... 30 —_ 
France neeled 


season closed. 


CN 


Holland and Hamburg.... 84 — 
Indies, East......scccseee 45 ~ 
Wiest \. csiseedes oosakD _ 


St. Domingo & Jamaica,.. 30 — 


Ireland West Coast...... 30 42 
East Coast ...... 20 _ 
London...... wom srceenpienx 2a nat 
NCW WINCRHE ces cecak as - 40 — 
United States (Rastern).. 50 —_ 
South Whale Fishery ....168 _ 
Prices of Slock, London, Dec. 19. 
Bank Stock ... o— 
34 Centred. ...csssae 69% 
44? Cant. ssecchuusemebere 875 
5 & Cent N. An. eseseroece ShtUt. 
Bank long Annu.....eee202 17 15-16 
Exchequer Bills ...scsesee 1 iS. 
Consols for Acct. ..... coo TOF 
OMNIUM 2...00scc00e0 socoe opr. 


IRISH FUNDS.—Dec. \6. 
Government Debent. 3 


Stock, 


AMERICAN STOCK.—Dec. 19. 
3 UY CENE .ccccccccececcse 70 
New 64? Cent ...... seca 404) 7 1065 
The above with Dividend from Oct. 1. 
U.S. Bank Shares .... £23 0 
With Dividend from July 1. 
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OR, COMPENDIUM OF 
RELIGIOUS, MORAL, & PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


FEB. | 


‘© MEN IN SAVAGE LIFE, ARE DESTITUTE OF BOOKS,” 


(1821. 


MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS, 


With a Catalogue of all really British 
Plants, as they come into flower. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tuk general character of the weather 
in this Month, is much more variable 
than that of January; for though at 
times the thermometer may- mark as 
great a degree of cold, it is of shorter 
continuance, and with more consider- 
able intervals ; whilst thick mists, rain, 
and high winds, render it unpleasant 
to such as, from business, are com- 
pelled to expose themselves. to the 
air. Animals, however, and particu- 
larly the inhabitants of the air, find 
the benefit of the change; no longer 
pinched with cold, they are able to 
search with vigour after the worms, 
slugs, and insects, which now begin to 
creep from their hiding places; and 
hence, they derive so much strength 
and spirits, as, before the end of the 
month, to resume all the alacrity of 
Spring ; and their joy is expressed by 
commencing their long-forgotten song. 
The music of birds, it is well known, 
is an acquired language, for though 
each species has a song peculiar to 
itself, it is only because each succeed- 
ing race has been carefully instructed 
by its progenitors; and if the young 
of one kind be brought up by another, 
they acquire the song of their foster 
parent, without any mixture of the 
notes of their own species. What 
ideas we may suppose the feathered 
race to affix to the notes they so pro- 
fusely utter, is a curious subject, of 
which, perhaps, by attentive research, 
more might be discovered than philo- 
sophers have suspected. It. appears 
that the largest bird that is known to 
sing, is the Holly Thrush, (Turdus Vis- 
civorus.) About the same time also, 
birds commence the work of raising an 
offspring; and in this country the 
crow kind commence this labour the 
most early. The Raven seeks a re- 


| either in a lofty tree, or in a craggy 


| 


tired place, and fixes its solitary nest 


No. 24.—V 01, Lil. 


cliff, inaccessible to men; the Rook, 
on the contrary, comes near our ha- 
bitations, and, colonizing the grove, 
associates itself with our ideas of rural 
happiness. It is pleasing to observe 
their industry and skill in carrying on 
this necessary labour ; how busily they 
are employed in breaking off the twigs 
from the summits of the trees, and 
conveying them in their bills to their 
aerial edifice; where the partner at 
the same time continues on the watch, 
lest any ofits sharp-sighted neighbours 
should make free with the materials, 
and appropriate them to their own 
purposes. But, though the nest of the 
Rook be perhaps the most familiarly 
known, that of the Magpie may be 
regarded as more curious. Building 
in trees of no great elevation, and com- 
mencing its labour when no leaves 
have appeared to afford concealment, 
it has recourse to the formidable ar- 
rangement of its materials to ensure 
its safety. The twigs selected are 
usually those of thorn; which are 
formed into the body of the nest, and 
also into a close covering, so that the 
bird is obliged to creep between the 
projecting spines to enter its habita~ 
tion. The school-boy, after bathing 
his hands in blood, is often obliged 
to leave the eggs, or young ones, as he 
found them. 

About this time those quadrupeds 
which have been lying in a half terpid 
state during the cold weather, shew 
signs of activity. The Mole, the miner 
of the soil, exerts itself in pursuit of 
earthworms, and throws up hillocks of 
fine earth as it passes under ground. 
Destitute as would appear the lot of 
this animal, its almighty Maker has 
admirably fitted its organization to its 
habits. It has no projecting parts to 
prevent or retard its progress beneath 
the earth ; its fur is short and smooth, 
and dirt cannot attach itself to it; the 
bones of its body allow of its moving 
through narrow passages, for it has 
two ribs less than most animals; and 
that system of bones to which the 
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thighs are attached, and which toge- | 


ther form what is called the pelvis, is 
much less than in other quadrupeds; 
whilst the anterior extremities are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the 
clearing its way. 
wanted ; accordingly they are 
small, and well covered by the fur; 
but they suit every purpose of neces- 


and 
ana 


sity, by warning the creature of too | 


near an approach tolight. The Badger 
now ventures more frequently 
its hiding-place ; and the Squirrel and 
Dormouse have recourse to the hoard 
of nuts and acorns which they had 
gathered together ¢ 
as this. 
the fish of the genus Gadus; of these, 
within three or four leagues of land, 
and are taken in vast numbers. If the 
spawn of this fish were all to attain to 
maturity, 
them; but they are oured by the 
numerous inhabitants pe the deep, and 
even by those of their own genus. 
But few insects are added to those 


which we in gies : a few 


Flies are vindows, anda 
Moth may be discovered here and 
there, as if born out of due time. ‘The 


vegetable tribes, before the end of the 
month, have shewn unequivocal signs 
of life. are everywhere swelling 


Buds 
A7UUS y 
with the circulating fluid; and a few 
} 
| 


as the Gooseberry, i 
tint of green; the Cak and Beec 
which through the winter bore the 
sich ae le } i 
them, are n 
t ear being thrust off 
by the ering | nud. In fact, these 
trees may be consit dere d as half ever- 
green; for they er from plants thus 
denominate 2d only in the e colour of the 
leaves, and not in their duration.. The 
Faure): Holly, and others of a similar 


stalk of 


lear) 


the purpose of acquiring new; 


admiration, if it were rare, is employed 
in ripening its berries. The catkins of 
the Willow are now added to the 
golden drapery of the Hazel that 
adorns every hedge. 

Come into flower: Snowdrop, Ga- 
lanthus nivalis ; Common Chickweed, 
Stellaria media; Henbit Archangel, 
Lamium .amplexicaulis; Bearsfoot, 
Helleberus foetidus; Spring Crocus, 
C. Vernus. Catkins of the Willow 
begin to appear. 


| 


purpose of | 
Eyes are not much | 


from 


against such a time | 
This is the spawning time of | 


ESSAYS ON CREATION AND GEOLOGY. 
Essay X.—The Creation of Man, on 


the latter part of the Sixth Day. 
IN the course of this inve 
have traced the Mosaic account of the 
Creation from its commencement to 
the formation of the animal kingdom ; 
and have observed an admirable and 
intimate connection between its va- 
rious parts. But there still appears 
a chasm in the system, a want of some- 
thing to crown it with the character of 
perfection. It has animation, but it 
wants intellizence,—which want is 


stigation, we 


| supplied by the creation of Man. 
more Sa ede y, the Ling approach | 


the ocean w ots not contain | 


| such a 


The hypothesis which supposes the 
inferior creatures to have existed for 
ages previous to the creation of man, 
is exceedingly preposterous. While 
the Mosaic account leads to no such 
conclusion, but the opposite, it must 
be insisted on, that such an important 
article can never be established on 
slender foundation as that of 
the situation in which some remains of 
human bodies have been found in the 
earth. Admitting that the remains 


| of the human species in certain places, 


| most or very newest alluvial soil; 


have been found to occupy the upper- 
; does 
is to be a criterion 


it follow that this 


| to determine the actual or relative pe- 
| riod when they were first called into 


| existence? 


So far from this, that it 


| does not even prove it as a general 


|in which the various remains 


| science is 
nature, cast off their old foliage, for | 
and the | 
Ivy, the beauty of which would attract | 


} 


| with precision how far the human spe- 


mn | fact, that remains of the human species, 
ite naked, the leaf- | 


when the subject comes to be more 
fully investigated, shall not be found 
in a similar situation and state to that 
of ani- 
mals have been discovered. 

I believe it is acknowledged on all 
hands, that the subject of geological 
yet in its infancy; and 
therefore, it is time enough to draw 
conclusions when the subject has been 
more thoroughly investigated. . To in- 


| sist that fossil human remains. do not 


exist at all, because in France, Cu- 
vier, forsooth, did not discover any 
along with those of animals, would 
be something like insisting that there 
is no such place as America, because 
it cannot be discovered on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Cross the Atlantic, 
and you will find the one; and examine 
the whole globe, and you shall per- 
haps find the other. No one can say 
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eies traversed the globe in the old 
world; but in the vast continent of 
Asia, which it is supposed they prin- 
cipally inhabited, what measures have 
been adopted to ascertain this fact? 
Excepting a few districts in Europe, 


where have men employed themselves | 


in such investigations? And even 


here, have not some few facts occa- | 


sionally occurred, as to render the hy- 
pothesis doubtful? 


pothesis to be rational, that, because 
all sorts of animals have not been 
found in one and the same bed in any 
particular place, therefore all sorts of 
animals did not exist at one and the 
same time on the face of the globe. 
This would be like maintaining, that, 


if at this moment people be living in | 
England, for the same reason none | 


can be living in France. It would go, 
in short, to disprove every general 
fact, and to circumscribe our views of 
the operations of nature in the most 
irrational and absurd manner that can 
be conceived, An earthquake occurs, 
and swallows up a particular district 
of the globe, suppose it a desert, inha- 
bited only by wild beasts, or a city, 
like Lisbon, which is the habitation of 
man; and suppose, that in a far dis- 
tant age some. bright genius, as M. 
Cuvier, were to arise, and to subject 
the remains of such a catastrophe to 
geological investigation, would he, 
in the first case, be warranted to say, 
that because nothing was to be found 
but the remains of wild beasts, there- 
fore nothing but wild beasts then 
existed on the face of the globe? Or, 
in the other, that because nothing was 
to be found but the ruins of a city, 
therefore all the world was once a city? 
Would this mode of reasoning make 
either for or against the fact, that, for 
aught he knew, notwithstanding these 
appearances, the world may have been 
the same when these occurrences hap- 
pened, that it is at the present day? 
Might not other species of brute ani- 
mals, and even human beings, have 
existed in other parts of the world 
which were not affected by this con- 


| rations of his hands. 
Surely no one will maintain the hy- | 


vulsion? And might not other places | 


be without cities, as at the present 
day, though in the catastrophe we 
trace the ruins only of a city? 

Let us beware of banishing ration- 
ality from the system of the world. If 
to the infinitely wise God, is to be 


ascribed the creation of the world and | 


all its appendages, I ask what cha- 
racter of wisdom is manifested by 
this preposterous scheme? Whereas 
the Mosaic account is most rational in 
every respect. Not only is it a dis- 
play of the power, but of the wisdom, 
of the Creator. It shews him to be at 
once intelligent and rational. It dis- 
covers an end, a rational and imme- 
diate end, to be obtained by the ope- 
But this end 
did not consist in merely forming the 
earth, the sea; and the dry land —in 
stocking it with vegetables, setting 
over it the celestial influence, and in 
creating myriads of living creatures 
to subsist on it: no, there was a higher 
and nobler end in view. The globe 
thus richly furnished was still incom- 
plete. It wanted a head, a rational 
head or sovereign, to whom all the in- 
ferior tribes of creatures should yield 
obedience. How long then shall it 
remain without this head? The vi- 
sionary philosopher will tell you that 
it must have been long, long indeed; 
for in the chambers of his imagery he 
thinks he has discovered pile upon 
pile, and stratum upon stratum, of the 
productions of the earth, all ordered 
and arranged like’ some cabinet or 
grotto, before man came to be its in- 
habitant. He will bid you look upon 
its surface, and then tell you to trace 
your original in its very newest allu- 
vial soil. He will turn aside this, and 
bid you look a little deeper, and ask 
you if you do not see what races were 
before you? And by the help of his 
fancy, he will carry you out of this 
world entirely, into another which he 
supposes existed prior thereto, but 
concerning the origin of which he can 
say nothing, where were animals and 
even vegetables perfectly different 
from any which now exist, or which 
have existed since man came to have 
a being in the world. When you ask 
him how he comes to conclude matters 
to have been really so,—he will take a 
bone, or a small fragment of a bone, 
(for to a person of his sagacity, the 
one or the other is the same thing,) 
and from this bone, or fragment of 
bone, he will construct an animal, 
delineate its several parts and propor- 
tions ; but observe, always taking care 
by his sleight of hand and cunning crafti- 
ness, to make such a caricature upon 
nature, that it shall not resemble any 
of nature’s present productions; and 
this caricature of his, he will foist into 
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the system of nature, and say, that 
God is its author, to the direct contra- 
diction of God’s own account of the 
origin of things which he has given by 
his servant Moses. 


The learned in all ages, when not | 
directed by the page of inspiration, | 
have, on the subject of the creation of | 
man, as well as on others, fabricated | onl: 
| a world of mind. 


the most ridiculous stories imaginable. 


The story of Prometheus forming the | 
first man and woman that were upon | 
animating | 


the earth with clay, and 
them by means of the fire he had 
stolen from heaven; seems to be a 
corrupted tradition of the scripture 
account of God’s forming man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathing into 
him the breath of life. But it has not 
always happened that their fabled 
stories have contained in them -such 
a vein of truth. Demaillet, in his 
theory of the earth, conceived the 
globe to have been covered with 
water for many thousand years. 
retired; that all the terrestrial ani- 
mals were originally 
the sea; that man himself began his 
career as a fish. 
it is not uncommon even now, to meet 
with fishes in the ocean, which are 
still only half men, but whose de- 
scendants will in time become perfect 
human beings. And what a burlesque 


upon nature is it, to say with some, | 


that monkeys differ from men only in 
having a tail; and that they could 
easily be taught to speak, were it not 
for their cunning, lest they should be 
made to do things. One can scarcely 
think such men serious in what they 
say; and yet so content do they ap- 
pear with such a humble origin, that 
it is to be feared they will aspire to 
no higher object as their final end. 
The station allotted to man, accord- 
ing to that test of truth, the Bible, is, 
blessed be God, very different. His 
body, which has now become mortal 
and liable to disease in consequence 
of sin, according to the scriptures, 
though formed of the dust, was in- 
spired with the breath or spirit of hves. 
Not of life simply, but of lives. It is 
in the plural; and denotes not that 


mal frame, and unites him to this 
world, and at bis last moments is dis- 
solved with many a struggle; but that 
life also which connects him with the 
world of spirits, and which rises su- 


| holiness.” 


i ) He | 
supposed that this water gradually | ‘ 
| they therefore cannot be instructed in 


inhabitants of | morality or religion. 


And he asserts, that | 
| many sinful inventions. 

| from his native dignity. 
| the shining brightness of his body, the 


| that is in him. 


|cursed for man’s sake. 
| was doomed to go on his belly, and to 
| lick the dust. 


perior to every thing in the present 
life. : 
By these two kinds of life, man 


| stood as it were in the centre between 


animal nature and pure intelligence. 
He is equally allied to both. Heis 
formed not for this world only, but 
also for that which is to come: not 
only for a world of matter, but for 
In this consists 
his real dignity; by this alone he 
is raised higher than the ether works 
of God’s hands. It is this which 
enables him to render to his Maker a 
different kind of homage from the 
beasts that perish. Thus is man dis- 
tinguished from all other creatures in 
this world. On his spiritual or intel- 


| lectual part is stamped the image of 


the blessed Creator, which, as we are 
informed by the apostle, consists in 
“ knowledge, righteousness, and true 
It is this that lays the 
foundation in man for all moral and 
religious obligation. Other animals 
are wholly destitute of this principle; 


But the bemg, whom God thus 
created upright, alas! has sought out 
He has fallen 

He has lost 


loss of whichis called nakedness; and 
he is now born in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh, (Gen. Hi. 7. Rom. viil. 3.) 
His mind is also alienated from the 
life of God, through the ignorance 
In short, the great 
perversion has produced a complete 


| change in man; so that he now differs 
| from what he once was, as much as it 


is possible for a creature to differ from 
itself. And if so, surely it is not to 
be wondered at, that other parts of 


| the creation should undergo a cliange 


too. The very earth, we know, was 


The serpent 


The beasts of the field 
became voracious, and devoured one 
another, and east off their allegiance 


toman. Man himself became lable 
to affliction, disease, and death. And 
the whole globe underwent such 


| changes as manifested that the curse 
life only which animates his mere ani- 


of God was upon it. Such were the 
consequences of the perversion and 
rebellion of man against the righteous 
laws of his Maker. Hence many of 


| the effects which the scripture ascribes 
'to sin as their cause, it is to be feared, 
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men have ascribed to other causes; 
and thus built systems upon principles 
which have existence no where except 
in their own minds. 

But without enlarging in this place, 
as I have now completed this brief 
relation of the Mosaic account of the 
Creation, I would just remark upon 
the whole, that from the moment of 
the creation of man, we are no longer 
to view the universe in an incomplete 
and half-finished state; but as a vast, 
complicated, and to us incomprehen- 
sible machine now finished and com- 
plete, and ready to commence a new 
series of actions, which new actions, as 
they relate to this globe, could they be 
accurately traced, would comprehend 
all that geological science seems to 
have any thing to do with. “I intend, 
if I shall continue to prosecute these 
Essays, to make an attempt at tracing 
the natural order of some of these 
actions; but in the mean time I shall 
proceed with a brief retrospective view 
of the amazing processes in Creation 
which we have gone over. 

As to the origin of Matier, the Mo- 
saic account is the most rational that 
can be given. Contrast with it any 


other theory, ancient or modern, and | 


the latter will resemble the mock ser- 
pents of the magicians of Egypt, while 
the former will be like that of Moses 
swallowing them up. 

Its order, too, is so admirable, that 
it bids defiance to human genius to 
devise a better. It is evidently the 
result both of Almighty power and of 
Infinite wisdom. We perceive, first, 
a foundation laid in the creation of the 
chaotic matter. We then see one 
step gradually preparing the way for 
another, without any precipitancy on 
the one hand, or unnecessary delay on 
the other, till the whole is finished. 
The whole is linked together by a 
beautiful and orderly chain of events, 
like a majestic fabric, as it is erected 
by the hand of Omnipotence, who is 
possessed equally of wisdom to devise, 
and power to execute; and who could 
never be retarded in the prosecution 
of his plan from want of means to 
carry it through, as sometimes hap- 
pens with man. Nay, the last part is 
so intimately connected with the first, 
and all the intermediate parts so sup- 
port and hang upon each other, that the 
whole may be compared to a mighty 
arch, of which the sun of each sys- 
tem is the centre or key ; and therefore, 


while the sun holds his place in the 
heavens, the whole must stand. Indeed, 
nothing, nothing can exceed the beau- 
tiful order, the gradual evolution, the 
astonishing contrivance .of infinite 
wisdom in this mighty work. In this 
unparalleled process, we behold, but 
in a grander and more majestic form 
than any thing to which that author 
applies them—THE THREE UNITIES 
of Lord Kames, namely, a work in its 
Commencement-- Progress--and Comple- 
| zon! But how stupendous the work! 
A universe of materials created in a 
day! and ordered and arranged to 
answer a grand final end in six days! 
when the whole august machine is set 
a going, in such a complicated, yet 
simple manner, that we know not 
which most to admire. 

How little and diminutive, how in- 
finitely short of this glorious account, 
does the slow, inert, and circuitous 
method of geologists, in regard to the 
formation of the world, come? There 
is something grand and effective in the 
relation of Moses; and it evidently 
carries such a vein of truth in its front, 
that, properly speaking, the work of 
Creation cannot be conceived in an- 
other manner. Every sentence, I had 
almost said every word, is significant, 
and big with meaning.—“ In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. And God said: Let there be 
light, and there was light. Let there 
be an expansion in the midst of the 
Chaotic Matter, to divide it into separate 
portions, §c. and immediately it is ef- 
fected. Let there be waters formed, and 
let them be collected into their natural 
reservoirs, and let dry and concrete 
parts appear; and this also is done 
without delay. Let the earth bring 
forth grass, and herbs, and trees, and 
plants of all kinds ; and immediately 
they spring forth. Let there be lights in 
the expansion of the heavens; and im- 
mediately two great lights in relation 
to this earth, and stars innumerable, 
begin to shine.”—Well, what then? 
Are they to shine for no purpose, and 
spend the morning of their strength 
in vain? Far be it. ‘‘ For thus saith 
Jehovah who created the heavens, the 
Aleim himself that formed the earth, 
and made tt, He hath established it, He 
created it not in vain, He formed tt to 
be inhabited.””—(Isa. xlv. 18.) There- 
fore, saith the Lord, ‘‘ Let the waters 
bring forth abundanily the maving crea- 
ture that hath life, and fowl that may 
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Jly above the earth, in the open eapan- 
sion of heaven. ‘Let the earth bring | 
forth the lwing creature after its kind, 
cattle and creeping things, and beast of 
the earth after its kind; and immedi- 
ately they are produced. Up start 
great whales, and other wonders of 
the deep; land animals, crawling rep- 
tiles, and fowls of the air. Yea, man 
himself is immediately created, bless- 
ed, and enjoined to be fruitful and 
multiply, that the earth may be filled 
with inhabitants, and all things put 
to their proper use. 
word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and ali the host of them by the 


“* For by the | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


breath of his mouth.— He spake, and tt | 


was done; he commanded, and it stood 


fast.” —(Psa. xxxiii. 6, 9.) He needed 


simply to say, Let this, let that, and 
the other thing, be, and instantly they 
were. 

This is like Creation! 
like the operations of 


These are | 
Him who is| 


wonderful in counsel and excellent in | 


working: OF 
speak, and it is done; to command, 
and it stands fast! With such a noble, 
majestic, and God-like process in our 
eye, we feel quite ashamed, I 
as again to mention the 
senseless process of the geologists 
Instead of a Creation!—theirs is 
something like a company of thought- 
less children making clatch parrach, 
as little urchins sometimes do. 


Edinburgh, Nov. 23, 1829. 
LE ’ 


I 


Sal Ammoniae. 

Mr. EpITor, 

Sirx,—if the following curious infor- 
mation, taken from the ‘ Journal of 
the Sciences of the Arts,” should be 
thought sufficiently interesting to ob- 
tain a place in your valuable Miscel- 
lany, it is at your service. 

The article Sal Ammoniac there de- 
scribed, appearsto be collected from 
the two volcanic mountains, in very 
considerable quantities, at least we 
may presume so from the statement 
of its distribution through the Asiatic 
quarter of the globe. Sal Ammoniac 
as described in  Thomson’s last edition 
of the London Dispensatory, is pro- 
duced in small quantities from vol- 
canoes; but the article under that 


Him who needs: but to | 


so much | 
daltry and | 
.| M. Ape, Remusat, 


| Calmucs, and by 


name, used by chemists throughout | 


Europe, is artificially produced from 
the bones of animals, It was ori- 


| other contingencie 


ginally manufactured in Egypt, by 
sublimate from the soot of fuel, form- 
ed of the dung of phyticeorous ani- 
mals, but for the last sixty years it has 
been superseded by the preparation 
from bones. Now, whether the native 
Sal Ammoniac, produced from these 
volcanoes, which appear to have been 
hitherto unknow n, is not superior and 
of greater efficacy than the spurious 
product, must be the province of the 
chemist to determine. The only 
question is, if sufficient quantities 
could be procured to supply the Euro- 
pean markets, and if the distance, with 
es, would not bar the 
possibility of a regular supply at a 
rate to cope with the prices of the 
spurious article. It may be of some 
importance to the medical practitioner 
and practical chemist, to become ac- 
quainted with the facts here disclosed, 
as I presume they are not generally 
known; which has induced me to offer 
the insertion for the information of 
your numerous readers. 
W. H. 


Be rmondsey-square. 


— 
VOLCANOES OF TARTARY, 


in a letter to M. 
relating to the origin 
al Ammoniac, obtained by the 
them distributed 
through Asia, quotes the following pas- 
sage from the Japanese edition of the 
Chinese Encyclopzdia, in the king’s 
library, which not only describes the 
source of this’salt, but also two active 
volcanoes in the interior of Tartary. 
The salt named (in China) nao- cha, 
and also salt of Tartary, and volatile 
salt, is obtained from two volcanic 
mountains in Central Tartary. One 
is the voleano of Tourfan,* which has 
given to this town (or rather to a town 
three leagues to the east of Tourfan, ) the 
name of Ho-Tcheou, or town of Fire ; 
the other is the white mountain in the 
country of Bisch-Balikh.t These two 
mountains continually emit flame and 
smoke. There are cavities in them, in 
which a greenish liquid collects, which 
when exposed to air changes into salt, 
which is the noa-cha: the oo. of 


* Lat, 43. 30. long. 87. 11. Bésorilink to P. 
Gaubil. 
+-A town situated on the river Hi, to the 
S. W. ofthe lake of Balgasch, which the Chinese 
name the Hot Sea. The latitude of the lake 
Balgasch is 46. long. 11. according to P. Gaubil. 


Louis Cordier, 
of the S 
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the country collect it for the prepara- 
tion of leather. 

A column of smoke may be con- 
tinually seen coming from the Tour- 
fan, which in the night is replaced by 
a flame similar to that of a flambeau. 
Birds and other animals Uluminated 
by it, appear of a red colour. The 
mountain is called the Hill of Fire. 
Sabots or wooden shoes are worn by 
those who collect the nao-cha, for 


shoes of leather would be soon burnt. | 


The people of the neighbourhood also 
collect the mother-waters, which they 
boil in vessels, and obtain from them 
the sal ammoniac in lumps or loaves 
like that of common salt; the whitish 
nao-cha is considered the best. The 
nature of the salt is very penetrating ; 
it is suspended in a stove tomake it 
very dry, and ginger is added to it, to 
preserve it. - Exposed to cold or to 
moisture, it deliquesces and is lost. 
M. Remusat adds in his observations, 
that itis a curious fact, and very little 
known, that there are two volcanoes 
actually in combustion in the central 
regions of Asia, 400 leagues from the 
Caspian, which is the nearest sea to 
them. 
—=— 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


A cAstE is recorded in a recent num- 
ber of the Chinese Gleaner, of a noble 
Tartar family of the Imperial kindred, 
being suspected of having some per- 
sons among them, who had received 
the Portuguese or European religion, 
the report of which was-carried to the 
Emperor. His Majesty in reply ob- 
served, that the suspected person had 
long since recanted and trodden on 
the cross, and that nothing more was 
necessary. He, however, ordered that 


the images and. crosses which still | 
existed, should be burnt, or otherwise 


destroyed. 


—— 
HARVEST HOME.—BY BECKER. 


FarRMER Hardman did not only know 
when to sow and when to reap; he 
had reflected on his situation in life, 
and he had accustomed himself to 
derive from it all the advantages: it 
would afford. No wonder, therefore, 
that his moderate paternal inheritance 
had prospered under his hands, and 
that he now passed for one of the 
wealthiest men in his neighbourhood. 
Wallendorf was an excellent estate, 


‘tion must -soon take place. 


and he knew how to make the best of 
it, without injuring the owner. 

Young Meinhold was at once his 
pupil and his assistant; and as dame 
Hardman liked the youth as much for 
his regular conduct and good manners, 
as her husband esteemed him for his 
activity and intelligence, he had been 
long treated as a son, rather than as a 
stranger. 

An only daughter, in whom beauty, 
innocence, and goodness of heart, were 
most happily united, was, however, 
justly the darling of the parents, 
although their love had not degenerat- 
ed into idolatry : they had brought up 
their child in the same manner in 
which they had been educated them- 
selves: Rose was the right hand of 
her mother, and shared with her every 
domestic toil. 

The garden was under her particu- 
lar inspection, and she took great de- 
light in keeping it in good order. 
Meinhold, although fully occupied 
with his own business, could yet not 
resist the pleasure of helping, now and 
then, the lovely girl in her favourite 
task ; he never missed an opportunity 
to add fresh plants or rare flowers to 
her collection; and he would often 
forget his fatigue over her friendly 
prattle, and set to work again after 
the labours of the field were over. 
The young folks had grown up toge- 
ther like brother and sister, and Rose 
became every day more attractive: 
this had been particularly observed 
by the Steward of the estate, who 
was at once a lawyer and a justice: 
he appeared to be as much alive to 
the daughter’s charms, as he was con- 
scious of the father’s wealth; and 
Meinhold, who had never thought of 
such an occurrence before, became 
now all at once aware of what he was 
on the eve of losing. 

Circumstances had placed a great 
distance betwixt him and such a rival, 
who began to be very earnest in his 
courtship, and whom the parents did 
so little discourage, that they not only 
drew out hints about the motive of his 
visits, but actually laid in stocks of 
linen and other goods, which might 
befit the dowry of their only child. 
Meinhold perceived all this with a 
heavy heart, but without being remiss 
in his duty ; he took as much care as 
ever for the welfare of the family, 
although he saw plainly, that an altera- 
It was 
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not indeed very long before Rose was 
pointedly asked, what she thought of 
the Steward fora husband ? she avoid- 
ed giving a decisive answer, and ran 
all in tears to the friend of her youth, 

whose hands dropped motionless at 
the hearing of the news. He gave for 


some time vent to his feelings; but | 
and repre- | 


recollected himself at last, 
sented to the afflicted 
they had, in fact, no 
plain, since the 


maiden, that 
right te com- 
match was unobjec- 


tionable, and such a one as few fami- | 


lies would decline. 
Rose offered, 
over her parents by way of entreaties, 


nevertheless, to bring | 


o | 


| 
| 


and by declaring that she would never | 


marry any other man but him: 
would most likely have been said yet 
on both sides, 
rupted by a suppressed cough, 


considerable time after, they were se- 
verally so much taken with the per- 
formance of their respective duty, that 
no private meeting could be arranged. 
The occasion for this particular en- 
gagement, and the general vivacity on 
the farm, was the approaching Har- 
vest Feast, which Hardman had al- 
ways celebrated ina splendid manner, 
but for which, he 
guests and made greater preparations 
than ever. 

Cattle had been fattened on 
pose; the cellar was 
filled, and for nearly a fortnight no- 
thing else had been talked of, but the 
arrangements which were to 
place. Dame Hardman went very 
cheerfully through her business; but 
Rose did not delight in her’s, as in 
former years: her father, on the con- 
trary, was full of life and spirit, and 
one might easily perceive, that the 
days passed on too slowly for his 
wishes ; he moved and removed nearly 
every thing in the house, and came, 
quite against his custom, to look at 
what was going on in the pantry and 
kitchen, as if ‘afraid that something 
might be forgotten, or not be made 
rich and good enough. 

Meinhold did not blame the good 
man; but he could have wished not 
to be made a witness to these doings: 
he had actually solicited for leave of 
absence, or even a total dismission; 
because his master had indeed be- 
stowed on him all due praise for past 
services, and accompanied his speech 
with a very handsome present; but 


pur- 


———— = a 
rm a4 eh ae 2 
woh is rer mee — (ee creer — 


much | 


but they were inter- | 
which | 
issued from an outbuilding; and for a | 


] 


unusually well | 


| for the last time; 
invited now more | 


he had given him to understand at the 
same time, that he was now of an age 


| to look out for his own honfe, and 


that with his acquired knowledge, and 
a little assistance from a friend, he 
would be able to get on in the world. 
The young man had taken this as a 
civil way of turning him off ; and put- 
ting on the best face he could, he had 
offered to set out immediately, and to 
see what he might be able to begin ; 
but Hardman replied, that he could 
not well spare him yet, and wanted 
him at any rate to stop during the 
Feast. The feared and expected 
morning broke on: the mother covered 
some of the tables with cups and sau- 


cers, whilst the father busied himself 
| with placing on others the various 
cakes and rolls. Rose had quite 


enough to do with herself, and could 
not get on at all, because, in her 
anxiety and agitation, she always 
dropped one thing, whilst she was 
taking up another. Meinhold had 


| gathered the fruit from some favourite 


trees, and separating the nicest for 
the particular use of his beloved, he 
brought her'the produce of his labour, 
and added, with a sigh, that it was 
but she shook her 
head, and silently pressing his hand, 
she hastened from him to hide her 
tears. 

A stylish rider made now his ap- 
pearance, and lo! it was the Steward ; 


| coaches full of townspeople soon fol- 


take | 


| 


| nice cakes and fine weather ; 
third 


lowed, and then the neighbours, on 
horse and on foot. Ail were friendly 
received, but none more so than 
Meinhold’s mother, who had been 
sent for without her son’s knowledge. 
The prepared refreshments were then 
put into quick circulation, whilst much 
was said about trouble and honour, 
until a 
ringing of the church bells 
gave the signal for departure. Mein- 
hold was a pious youth, and could 
generally repeat the best part of the 
sermon on a Sunday afternoon; but 
this time he had completely forgotten 
it, although it was praised by every 
one for its shortness. The clergyman 
and family joined afterthe service was 
over, and the company enjoyed a short 
walk through the highly cultivated 
ficlds and well-stocked orchards of 
the farm. 

Dinner was ready to be served, 
when the young Baron came gallop- 
ing into the yard, and invited himself 
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with all the fashionable ease of supe- 
riority : his unexpected and undesired 
presence was rather.a drawback on 
the host’s merriment; but he was, 
nevertheless, received with all the re- 
gard due to his rank, and placed at the 
head of the table. He very gallantly 
requested Rose to sit near him;-but 
this the parents opposed in the most 
decided manner, and even _ the 
Steward, who had laboured hard to 
say fine things, and keep near to her, 
was obliged to relinquish his scheme, 
by being put near his master, whilst 
she sat at the other end just opposite 
Meinhold. The Baron had no sooner 
been seated, than he began to taste 
the wine: with the seriousness of an 
experienced judge, he pronounced it 
to be good; and to give a further 
proof of his assertion, he helped him- 
self so plentifully, that the effects were 
soon perceptible by his noisy loqua- 
city. 

Hardman seemed to have waited 
for the dessert, to announce something 
to the assembly; when the Baron pre- 
vented him, by saying, “‘ My dear 
farmer, I am to-day in such an excel- 
jent humour, that I am ready to renew 
your expiring lease for another twelve 
years, provided you will give me 
your daughter in exchange. Rose is 
handsome, and you are an_ honest 
man; what do I care for pedigrees? 
Vill make her a Baroness this very 
day: we have a minister amongst us, 
and he may do his office immediately 
after dinner; put aside all foolish con- 
siderations about rank and so on; I[ 
have maturely reflected on every thing, 
and such is my pleasure.” 

It would be difficult to describe the 
different sensations which this address 
produced on the audience. rose 
was for leaving the room; but her 
neighbour kept her back by force, and 
began to congratulate her on her ele- 
vation. Most of the guests were as- 
tonished, and looked sometimes on 
the Baron, and then on the fortunate 
bride. The Steward sat upon needles, 
and burned with impatience to hear 
the father’s answer; whilst a wealihy 
grocer from town, who had intended 
to propose his eldest son, spilled his 
wine for the first time in his life. 
Meinhold overcame his grief, and 
looked onee more at the fair object of 
so many wishes. 

Hardman had listened to the pleasure 
of his gracious lord, with a smile of 
No. 24.—VoL, II. 


indifference, and replied very modestly 

“ Your honour is pleased to joke with 
your servant: as little as the majestic 
oak-tree will associate with the humble 
strawberry, as little can a Baron of 
the empire think of marrying a far- 
mer’s daughter; but even supposing 
the possibility of such an occurrence, 
I would by no means wish it to take 
place in my own family: my child is 
as little fit to be your companion, as 
my wife and I are proper to meet 
your high and mighty relations ; whilst, 
on the other hand, there can be no 
countess who would not gladly ac- 
cept of your offers.” These words 
sounded sweetly in the vain coxcomb’s 
ears; but he resumed, and took all 
the present persons to witness, that 
he was quite sincere, and determined 
to follow his whim. 

Well then, said Hardman, “ I must 
make bold to declare, in my turn, that 
this whim cannot be complied with; 
since | intend to fix, this very moment, 
on another son-in-law:” with these 
words, he stood up, and handing to 
the half-swooning Rose a very hand- 
some gold watch, he desired her to 
give it as a pledge of her faith to that 
man, whom he well knew she liked 
best; whilst he allowed Meinhold to 
engage his bride by means of a pearl 
necklace, with which he furnished 
him. 

The Baron forced a smile on his 
countenance, but the Steward could 
not hide his disappointment, and both 
soon left the room. Their setting off 
was a great relief to the parents; and 
they then stated, that they had been 
long aware of the mutual affection 
betwixt their beloved children, and had 
perfectly approved of it: the dutiful 
behaviour of the young man, in ad- 
vising the girl to submission, had still 
heightened their regard for him, and 
that they would not exchange him f for 
any Baron in Christendom. 

A chorus of applause followed this 
declaration, and the wedding-day was 
then appointed. The good old people 
found no cause for TEN their 
choice, and long did they share the 
happiness of their grateful offspring. 

Meinhold rem pel ste eady and in- 
dustrious ; but the nobleman ruined 
himself with bad dainneiny. and extra- 
vagance. His estate was sold on ac- 
count of debts, and the worthy 
farmers had the means of making it 


their own. Their prosperity produced, 
I 
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however, no change in their manner 
of living ; they remained in their own 
sphere, and their increasing wealth 
displayed itself merely in their libe- 
rality towards poor neighbours, and 
at the usual festivity of Harvest 
Home. 
a 
CHINESE VASSALAGE, 


“THE Minister Tung-kasu, is still 
unwell, and solicits permission to re- 
main at home a longer period. He 
promises on recovery, to put his fore- 
head in the mire at the palace gate, 
and in that posture to give-thanks to 


his sacred Majesty, for his great in- | 


dulgence to him.” 
——— 


ESSAY ON THE FUTILITY OF ANCIENT 
KNOWLEDGE, AS CONTRASTED WITH 
THE PRECEPTS OF CHRISTIANITY, 


qc 
gue, aut sunt, aut Suerunt, aut Jingt possunt, 


éexuperat, est summa sanctttas preceptorum.— 
GROTIUS. 


a 
« 


Oar Religion has God for its Author, Salva- 
tion for its end, and Truth, without any mix~ 
ture of error, for its matter.” —LocKE. 


THis declaration of the great English ! of omniscience, and theirs, compara- 
philosopher, no less simple than sub- | 


lime, has been frequently repeated, 


yet, like our Saviour’s Prayer intro- | 


duced so often in the liturgy, it cannot 
pall by repetition. 


weak and wicked mind, in this age of 
reason and scepticism. 
Treading in the footsteps of the 


of Diana, that he might be at least 
remembered by posterity, these mo- 
dern sophists care not how wild or 
pestiferous be their doctrines, so they 
riot for a while in a wretched noto- 


riety, and leave a name behind; too | 
base to be remembered, if too signal | 


to be forgotten. There is an able 
comment in the writings of Lord Ve- 
rulam, on that passage in the Psalms, 
‘The Fool hath said in his heart, there 
as no God ;’ that he said it simply, but 
did not, could not, think so. Thus it 
has been argued, that the precepts of 
our religion, more lofty than for human 
intellect to have conceived, and more 
pure than for human imperfection to 
attain, are little else than a compen- 
dium of ancient philosophy ; that they 


To impugn its | 
veracity has been the effort of many a | 


Secundum quo Christiana Relivio omnes alixs | 


teach little but what was before incul- 
| cated, and add less to our present or 
| future happiness. It may not be a 
study devoid of interest, to prove the 
fallacy of such an assertion, to show 
| by example how- vast the distinction 
i3, between the commands of a teacher 
sent from God, and the monitions of 
uninspired men. Such themes, how- 
ever fevered they may feel to the 
pulse of fashion, or unsuited to novelty 
of argument, are still of high utility, 
| evincing, as they do, the incompa- 
rable excellence of our faith, that with 
| minds unswayed by startling heresies, 
we may be gathered to our fathers. 
The Roman edict called upon citizens 
of every age, on the nerveless strip- 
ling and worn-down veteran, to arm 
‘pro aris focisque’ in defence of their 
altars and their homes; nor at the 
present ara may we hunt for a parallel. 
Granting to the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome, far more ability than has 
descended to their successors: allow- 
ing them every praise for sublimity of 
reasoning, and acuteness of wit; ad- 
mitting that their morality has some- 


times ascended to the very heaven of 
-instruction ; yet, in the contrast, it will 


be but as dust in the balance; our 
creed of duty will rise to the wisdom 


tively speaking, dwindle down into 


| foolishness. 


} tion. 


The first point which rivets our at- 
tention in the moral jurisdiction of the 
Ancients, is their want of forgiveness 
of injuries. Isocrates, in his treatise 


| for the instruction of youth, thus ad- 
| monishes them: ‘* Account it equally 


; | base to be outdone by your enemies in 
Ancient, who set fire to the temple | 


evil deeds, as to be overcome by your 
friends in benefits.” Aristotle ‘also 
declares: “* That he seems to want 
the ieelings of a nvan, whoever does 
not prosecute his revenge; for to 
bear contumely with patience, is the 
part of a slave.” What a different 
spirit breathe the words of our great 
Lawgiver: “ Forgive your enemies ; 


| pray for them that curse you; pardon 


a brother that offendeth, not seven 
times only, but seventy times seven.” 
In our present state of probation, 
where passion so often obtains the 
mastery, such feelings cannot, to their 
full extent, be looked for, however 
ardently they might be desired. Yet, 
as Paley justly argues, if such dispo- 


sition be unattainable, so is all perfec- 
Ought then a moralist te recom= 
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mend imperfection? The very lofti- 
ness of the idea proves the divinity of 
its origin: it seems part of the choral 
hymn, which angels sung at the nati- 
vity of our Lord; ‘ Peace on earth, 
and good will towards men; while the 
calm philosopher’s exhortations to re- 
venge, may be likened to the swelling 
notes of the challenging trumpet, 
wailing forth havoc and war. 

Not less dissimilar are the ordi- 
nances of the Christian revelation, 
which demand from its followers hu- 
mility, an exclusion of regard to 
worldly glory, and regulation of the 
thoughts. Take pride away, the pride 
of apathy and stoicism, from philo- 
sophy, and you despoil her of, her 
purple robe. To whom were the lec- 
tures of their teachers in wisdom di- 
rected, but to the higher and learned 
classes of the community? the poor, 
that lay darkling in ignorance, had no 
pretensions to their imperial notice. 
** Like the rays of the morning, they 
courted the mountain tops, and left 
the valleys unilluminated.” On Greece 
alone, they deigned to impart cultiva- 
tion; scarcely less arrogant than the 
Chinese of modern times, who, when 
shewn a chart of the universe, deemed 
Europe and Asia part of their terri- 
tory ; the rest of their fellow men they 
suffered to be enslaved at pleasure, 
and emphatically styled Barbarians. 
The professors of our religion have 
traversed seas to enlighten the savage ; 
have loosed the fetters of the slave; 
have explored the sordid shed of want 
and misery! Equally arrogant was 
their private demeanour, their self- 
adulatory precepts: basking in the 
sunshine of complacency, they saw no 
shadow of repentance; the veil that 
hid the inner vices of the man, was 
not, as yet, rent in twain: they heaved 
no sigh for past offences, nor shed one 
little tear over guilty fallen nature. 
Garus, described by Xenophon asa 
model for princes, is introduced, on the 
bed of death, thanking their gods with 
a sort of pharisaical exultation for 
their having revealed to him what was 
right or wrong in conduct; and for 
his having implicitly obeyed them. 
Laughter would be irrevelant in an 
essay of this nature, else had I quoted 
the three errors which Cato reproved 
himself for having committed in the 
course of a long and active life. 
Sublime in ignorance! Had all his 
transgressions been heaped up, like 


the mountain of human miseries, in 
one funeral pile, they would have 
buried him with their immensity. 

With a system of morals thus defi- 
cient, what was their opinion of the 
Deity? what their form of devotion? 
Not the statue mentioned by Daniel, 
with its head of gold, and its feet of 
iron and clay, could be formed of more 
dissonant materials. Well might they 
raise, in the centre of Athens, a temple 
to the unknown God: to them he 
had ever been unknown. Some (for 
I will use the words of aa enlightened 
heathen) totally denied that there were 
any gods; others deemed, they took no 
interest in affairs of earth: a chosen 
few accounted the Deity, in goodness 
most excellent, in power infinite. Of 
this few was Socrates. It is delight- 
ful to view this truly great man in his 
prison, immediately before drinking 
the fatal poison. We behold him con- 
soling his friends on their bereave- 
ment; admonishing them, that to 
walk in his steps would be the best 
proof of honouring his. memory; and 
when questioned concerning the mode 
of interment, answering with a smile, 
‘As you will, if indeed [ do not escape 
you.’ His last act, humanity would 
strive to conceal. He directed a sacri- 
fice to Aisculapius, thus confirming 
what had been previously intimated, 
that he howed down before the golden 
images which the citizens of Athens 
set up; a pantheon of idols, whom 
they first endowed with the basest pro- 
perties of mortality, and then derided 
on the stage, without thinking, that 
had Jove been such as represented, 
the thunder would have riven their 
tenements, and taken a just vengeance 
on their guilty head. No wonder their 
religion was an idie tissue of ceremo- 
nies, a mere triade of sacrifice. The 
lusts of the wise were chained down 
by superstition; the passions of the 
ignorant ravened without control. 
He that offered the richest oblation, 
was regarded as the peculiar favourite 
of heaven. Happy faith. for the 
wealthy! they might riot in excess, 
might ride over the bending mendi- 
cant, nor cast.one look behind; or if 
they did, haé simply to bear some he- 
catombs to the altar; and the poor 
wretch, who could present none other 
than an humble heart, was to be tram- 
pled on unheeded. Livy gives us the 
shuddering detail of the temples at 
Rome being polluted with haman vic- 
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tims. What shall we say of those 
who would wish to reduce us to a re- 
ligion like this; who would gainsay 
those notions of the Deity which ‘ Na- 
ture proclaims aloud in all her works;’ 
who would raze that church which 
holds no distinetion of persons, where 
the lowliest may breathe forth right- 
eous prayers with the full assurance 
of acceptance; would annul that sa- 
cred sabbath when all may rise awhile 
above the smoke and turmoil of the 
world ; would stealits stay from sorrow, 
from death its only hope? 

What solace, it may be asked, did 
the sententious aphorisms of the phi- 
losophers yield in seasons of distress? 
They thatleaned on them, leaned on a 
reed which tore the confiding hand: 
they listened to an echo which mock- 
ed them with a sound. [If their patri- 
mony was lost by the fickleness of 
fortune, they must not pine after arti- 
ficial wants; if ingratitude assailed 
them, friends are like swallows, that 


come in the spring, but take flight at | 


the approach of winter. If our riches 
are gone, we may look to a treasure in 
heaven; if the friend of our bosom 
proves untrue, we are commanded to 
rely on that Friend, who is subject to 
no change. In that hour of anguish 
to many, and of searching trial to all, 
when death presents the cup of bitter- 
ness, and the world vanishes with its 
tiara of illusions, what did their test- 
books say, when opened by the sick 
man’s couch? You are going, cries 
Leucia, where all things go; why then 
do you weep? You was nothing, and 
you will be nothing. For this very 
reason, might the answer have been, 
‘For this very reason I weep.’ Did 
they give any consolation to the be- 
reaved broken-hearted survivor? “ In 
returning from Asia, (writes his friend 
to him, on the loss of a beloved child,) 
I sailed by Aigina and Megara, once 
most flourishing, now laid inruins; and 
I thought, are we weak mortals indig- 
nant, if any of us have perished? Re- 
member, you are borna mortal. Be- 
lieve me, this thought afforded no little 
consolation.” It proved truly the re- 
mark of a modern satirist, that we 
bear the misfortunes of others with 
wonderful tranquillity. Religion alone 
holds forth a branching arm; to this 
we may cling for support; sheltered 
by this, we may patiently await the 
stroke of our approaching dissolu- 
tion. 


‘ Weep not, she says, at Nature’s transient pain, 
Congenial spirits part to meet again : 

Cold in the dust, the perish’d frame may lie ; 
But that, which warm’d it once, shall never die.’ 


Let the first curse be entailed on the 
Atheist alone, to creep on the earth, 
and lick the dust as his portion: the 
good and the wise will not surrender 
this first charter of their rights ; through 
life it must be the guide of their con- 
duct, and at the last should be written 
on their hearts. 

Beyond the tomb, ere the day-spring 
from on high visited the earth, all was 
a dark, a dreary night; a vast, a 
frightful unknown! Clashed in the 
manner of elementary chaos, fear 
struggled with hope, ignorance with 
reason, and doubt with conviction. ‘I 
trust, (said the father of natural reli- 
gion, at the time of his death,) to 
ascend to the company of pure beings, 
but this I would not assert for certain.’ 
Tully, that almost Christian with re- 
spect to a future state of existence, 
seems tossed to and fro in a sea of 
doubt. His meditations have been 
well depictured: 

‘ Ah! whence this longing after immortality, 
This secret dread, this inward horror, 

Of falling into nought ?’ 

Yet all ended in one painful conclu- 
sion: ‘ I’m weary of conjecture.’ 

Blessed be the God of Israel, we 
are not doomed to conjecture! Had 
our creed taught no clearer morals, nor 
given any higher sanctions for virtue, 
still would it have been entitled to the 
highest gratitude, for bequeathing us 
this blessed inheritance, combining, as 
it does, the hope of throwing off mor- 
tality, like grave-clothes, with the 
prospect of meeting those friends 
whom we have lost, in changeless, 
endless, re-union. 

I will pause here, for it would be 
needless to enter more largely into 
this disquisition; the writings of anti- 
quity prove their deficiency in morals, 
though there are‘ individual pas- 
sages, which Philosophy might make 
her texts, and Experience select for 
her mottos.’ In all their mines of 
gold, there runs a vein of earth. With 
the calmest spirit of dispassionate in- 
quiry, it may be said, that to every 
religion, the Christian can throw down 
the gauntlet of defiance. Would 
that his works were as perfect as his 
faith is pure! It rose, like the temple 
erected by Solomon, in ‘ majestic 
silence ;? no sound of the axe or ham- 
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mer was heard in its construction; its 
cedar roof, and pavement of precious 
stones, brought crowned heads to view 
it with admiration; it was formed of 
so many cubits in length and breadth, 
as to admit of every, even the hum- 
blest worshipper; dedicated to the 
honour of the Holy of Holies, the 
glory of the Lord has filled it: like its 
prototype, which fell not but with the 
fall of Jerusalem, we may rest assured 
that it will not end here but with the 
general conflagration ; or if this hope 
prove fallacious, let us remember, that 
as no place of worship, no edifice, was 
suffered by the Almighty to stand on 
that site where the holy temple once 
stood ; so, if this faith be permitted to 
go to rack, no religion of any kind 
whatsoever will be left remaining. Be 
it our duty to watch in its portals ; to 
guard: that no characters of shame be 
indented on its marble purity. As 
some inscription was usually prefixed 
over the pious buildings of the an- 
cients, this (if I may be allowed to 
extend the similitude) shall be the 
writing over our tabernacle: Ye heirs 
of a better covenant, walk with humble 
reverence in the house of God, and ye 
shall be wiser than the sages of anti- 
quity ; hear with meek submission the 
words of life revealed to you, and 
ye must be better men. 
W.C. T. 


——ire—- 


ADVANTAGES OF COTTAGERS KEEP- 
ING COWS. 


THe Provincial Committee for En- 
couragement of Industry, and Reduc- 
tion of Poor’s Rates, cannot too anxi- 
ously impress on the legislature, and 
the country, the advantages enjoyed by 
the labourer when in possession of a 
cow; especially as this may be rea- 
lized on a small portion of arable 
land. 

That the children of the poor, in 
almost a peculiar manner, stand in 
need of milk, is certain, not to men- 
tion that the cow furnishes also a sup- 
ply fora pig. By circulating the fol- 
lowing extract from a correspondent, 
(an overseer in Norfolk) attention may 
be invited to this important object ; 
and as the letter is two years old, the 
probability is, that even a_ stronger 
case might at this moment be made 
out. 

“* In the year 1798, the poor-rates iA 
this parish, (North Creak, Burnham,) 


were ls. 9d. in the pound, per year. 

At that time a number of Cows were 

kept by the Cottagers upon broad 

commonable roads, in the summer; 
and they were assisted with food by 

the farmers in their straw-yards, &c. 

in the winter; by this means, those 

who kept a cow did not think of ap- 
plying to the parish for relief. About 
this time, the farmers began to plough 
up the roads; of course the number 
of cows kept lessening every year, as 
their pasture was decreasing by the 
plough. I perceive by the parish 
books, as the cows decreased the rates 
increased. In seven years’ time, the 
rates were increased to 3s. in the 
pound; at that time only a few cows 
were kept by the poor people. Ina 
few years after, those few were obliged 
to be sold, and the rates then increas- 
ed to six shillings in the pound! The 
rates have stood at this with very little 
variation ever since. We have only 
two poor men now that have one cow 
each ; I think one has five, and the 
other six children. The man with 
six children, hires two acres of poor 
land at about 30s. per acre, more than 
half a mile from his house, and after 
his day’s labour is done for his master, 
he goes with his wife and little family 
to weed, and till his land. The other 
poor man is more fortunate. His 
small patch of land lies near to his 
cottage, about an acre. These, two 
of the largest families we*have in the 
parish, I believe, are honest, indepen- 
dent parishioners, earning their 15s. 
per week at labour, and with their 
cow, I believe, are the happiest two 
families inthe parish. I am sorry to 
see so many poor families with the 
same earnings, (as to wages,) but no 
cows, come to the parish for relief. 
These two families make no application 
for relief; but those with three or four 
children we are obliged to relieve.” 
For the Provisional Committee, 
BENJAMIN WELLS, 
Hon. Secretary. 
King’s-Head, Poultry, 
Nov. 1820. 
——— 

INTERESTING PARTICULARS RESPECT- 
ING NEW ZEALAND.—BY AN EYE-~ 
WITNESS. 

“New Zealand is situated between 

the latitudes of 34 and 48 degrees 

south, and between the longitudes of 

166 and 180 degrees east from Green- 

wich. This place was supposed to be 
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part of a southern continent, but it 
is now known to consist of two large 
islands, divided from each other by a 
Strait four or five leagues broad. 

“« Every kind of European fruits, 
grain, and plants, would flourish here 
in the utmost luxuriance. The win- 
ters are milder than those in Europe, 
and the summers not so hot, though 
more equally warm. 


‘* The inhabitants of these islands | 


are in general very stout and robust, 
and are equal in muscular strength to 
the largest men in Europe ; their num- 
ber is supposed to be nearly one mil- 
lion. Their colour in general is brown, 


but not much more so than that of a | 


Spaniard, who has been much ex- 
posed to the sun. Both the men and 
women have good features. 
dress consists of mats made of flax, 
which grows in abundance in the 
island, and is of a very fine texture. 
The natives are accustomed to mark 
or tattoo their bodies, and particu- 
larly their faces. 

‘‘ They have various weapons of 
war, the principal of which are lances, 
darts, and a kind of battle-axe. 

“* Their religious principles are little 
known. Some writers say, that they 
believe the souls of such as are killed 
in battle, and whose flesh is afterwards 
eaten by their enemies, are doomed 
to perpetual fire: while the souls of 
those who die a natural death, or 


whose bodies are preserved from such | master, the second to the mistress, and 


| soon til all are served.” 


ignominious treatment, ascend to the 
habitation of the gods. 

“The method of disposing of their 
dead is, first, if the deceased has been 
a person of rank, his friends put him 


in the earth for a few weeks or months, | 
and then take up his body, and scrape | 


the decayed flesh off the bones, and 
collect them together; then the priest 
sets apart a number of men, whose 
duty it is to carry the bones to a cave 
at a distance. Every person who 
touches a part of the body, is in a state 
of pollution for a certain number of 
days. 

‘They have no places for worship, 
nor do they ever assemble together 
for religious services. They have 
priests, whose business it is to address 
the gods in prayer, for the welfare of 
the natives in their temporal affairs, 
for victory over their enemies, or for 
success in their fishing excursions. It 
is stated that they allow of polygamy, 
and that it is not uncommon for one 


Their | 


| vocal. 


man to have two wives. However, I 
did not discover any thing of this kind 
while I was among them. 

“ Every family is divided into three 
classes ; the first consists of the father, 


| mother, children, and relatives; the 


second of the person called the steward, 
his wife, and children; and the third 
of the cook or common servant, and 
his family. These people never eat 
food in their houses; they have a su- 
perstitious notion among them, that 
food pollutes the house; and from this 
persuasion, they always take their 
food in the open air. 

‘* The manner of dressing their vic- 
tuals is as follows. It is the duty ot 
the cook to prepare the meat.. This 
he does by making a large hole in the 
earth, which he paves with stones; 
he then puts in wood and fire to heat 
the stones; after the fire has ceased 
to burn, the ashes are removed. Then 
the potatoes are thrown into the hole, 
the pork or fish is placed upon the 
potatoes, and covered up, first with 
a pieee of old mat, and then with 
earth. When the cook thinks the 
food sufficiently dressed, he gives the 
word of command to all who may be 
concerned. They place themselves in 
small circles, then the man uncovers 
the provision, and if the piece of pork 
be large, he takes hold of it with one 
hand, and with the fingers of the other 
tears off pieces, throws the first to the 


That the New Zealanders are can- 
nibals, the evidence is most unequi- 
Of this horrid practice, we 
gave an instance in col. 27 of our pre- 
ceding number, and the dreadful fact 
is confirmed by the account now be- 
fore us. Alluding to that circumstance, 
the writer says, ‘‘ In the company 
which waited for the body of the 
roasted youth, was shewn to me the 
mother of the child. The mother and 
child were both slaves, having been 
taken in war. However, she would 
have been compelled to share in the 
horrid feast, if they had not been pre- 
vailed upon to give up the body. 

‘** But notwithstanding this melan- 
choly picture of New Zealand canni- 
balism, I believe they are very capable 
of receiving religious instruction, and 
a knowledge of arts in general. They 
are very ingenious and enterprising; 
and discover a surprising willingness 
to receive information. I did nat 
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visit any one village, where the prin- 
cipal chiefs did not strongly urge my 
residence among them, and I believe 
that God is preparing them to receive 
the ever-blessed gospel of peace. 

‘“The following is what the Rev. S. 
Marsden has related to me from time 
to time, while I resided in New South 
Wales: 

“‘ With respect to the tradition rela- 
tive to the Moon, Mr. Marsden observ- 
ed, ‘ 1 was one evening, when the 
moon was shining very bright, talking 
to a New Zealander, about the crea- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. The 
moon at length became the topic of | 
our conversation. He told me, that | 
there was a man at New Zealand a 
long time ago, named ona, who was 
going for some water one very dark | 
night, and by accident hurt his foot, 
and though there were neither moon 
nor ‘stars to be seen at the time, while 


Rona was in this situation, and SO | 
Jame as not to be able to return to his 


house, the moon came suddenly upon 
him. Rena laid hold of a tree to save 
himself, but in vain, for the moon 
carried both him and the tree away:’ 
and there they believe he is to this 
day. 

“The New Zealanders believe that 
all their comforts and enjoyments are 
from the favour of their Atéua, (their 
great god.) They also believe, that if 
they are good, he will do them good ; 
but if wicked, he will be angry with 
them. They "believe, that if a man 
was arobber, or in any way wicked, his 
potatoes would not grow when planted, 
and he would catch no fish when he 
went a fishing, and that his wife and 
children would also be wicked. 

‘¢ Mr. Marsden has likewise observ- 
ed, thata New Zealand chief with whom 
he was acquainted, said to him with 
apparent concern, that a New Zealand 
man did not know how to make a 
Sunday; but as soon as he returned 
he would make one, and requested me 
to get him seme colours at Pert Jack- 
son, that he might on a Sunday mern- 
ing hoist a signal, and let his people 
know it was the Sabbath. This young 


chief had noticed the observation of 


the sabbath-day in England and Port 
Jackson; and he said heis persuaded, 
that his countrymen will sanction the 
institution of the Sabbath. They 
would have had one before now, he says, 
but they did not know how to make a 
Sunday.” 

© 
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Pejor est bello, timor ipse beHi.—Seneca. 
Or a multiplicity of events, which 
are allowed to be real evils, few have 
not been more or less the subjects of 
undue exaggeration. Viewed relative- 
ly, rather than abstractedly, they have 
been arrayed in unsubstantial terrors ; 
have been objects of aversion rather 
than of evitation; and have paralyzed 
by their menaces, those powers which 
| should have been employed in antici- 
| pating their occurrence, and in pre- 
| venting their consequences. To this 
cause, in its application to many 
| cases, may be attributed the truth of 
the remark, that ‘“‘ Misfortunes seldom 
| come alone.” We are aware, how 


| fatally the passion of fear has operated 
|in instances too numerous and too 
notorious to be recorded; how often 
it procures the fate which it depre- 
cates, and yields to the pressure of a 
calamity, which it was intended to 
divert. Thus we confer on real evil 
‘a prolific power, an inherent ability 
of propagating its kind; multiply our 
miseries, aggravate the (vrei dieawedd 
| which we lament, and “ feel,” asa 
certain writer says, “ a thousand 
| deaths in fearing one.” But itis not 
sufficient, that there really exist causes 
for fear; their existence is often vi- 
sionary; and I am disposed to give 
Menander equal credit as a poet ‘and 
as a philosopher, when I hear him 
say,— 
‘“Hpeic 0& ywoic TéY avayKaiwy Kady, 
“* Adrot wap’ abra@v érepa mpocropiZopev 
 AvTraucl’", wy wrwpn Tic. avery Kakde, 
**"Ooyilopil’. av wy Tig evyTvov, opddoa 
‘ age avyhavé avaxoayy Osdoikaper,” 
"Ce 

And whilst ‘‘ cowardice is mistaken 
for elegance,” nature will be disguised 
with horrors, and peopled with mon- 
| sters. The air is crowded with sylphs 
and genii, and the earth swarms with 
ehosts and apparitions. Every storm 
lit s the vehicle of a magician, arte every 
eclipse the presage of doomsday. We 
cannot enjoy the fireside circle, with- 
out ominous apprehensions, nor read 
by candlelight, without affixing some 
certain explanation, to every appear- 
ance which our luminary presents. 
These effeminate panics are not un- 
commonly, constitutional, and invo- 
luntary. The power of the imagina- 
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tion is greater than that of reason ; and 
education has, in many instances, nur- 
tured those dispositions, which it 
should have aimed to suppress. It 
argued no inconsiderable superiority 
of information, as well as of resolu- 
tion, in the son of Philip, to remove 
the uneasiness of his soldiers, on the 
appearance of a lunar eclipse preced- 
ing the battle of Arbela; and to dis- 
cern the futility of those predictions, 
which would have prevented him from 
making Babylon the centre of his con- 
quests, the seat of his empire, and 
the theatre of his triumphs. The im- 
becility and impolicy of listening to 
fears, which have no solid foundation, 
and no profitable tendency, demand 


neither confirmation from argument, | 
nor elucidation from example. But 
the task of a Moralist, in cases where | 


error is unconcealed, is rather to shew 


the means of escape, than to announce | 


the existence of danger. To draw a 
faithful line of distinction betwixt 
reality and romance; to guard can- 
dour against the admission of preju- 
dice; to vindicate circumspection 
from the charge of cowardice; and 


to defend the territories of reason | 


from the irruptions of fancy,— 

“© Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 

“« In this the task, the mighty labour, lies.” 

Those apprehensions, which result 
from frequent experience of the incon- 
stancy and the depravity of mankind, 
though not altogether unreasonable, 


are always disgusting. He who has | 


suffered from the treachery of professed 
friendship, or the assaults of open, hos- 
tility, may be expected to look with 


less complacency on the attentions, and | 
I ; 


with less candour on the failings, of 
those with whom he is connected. But 
let him not conceive that all are de- 
ceitful, because some have proved 
false. Let him not, by brooding over 
the memory of a disaster, imbitter 
those enjoyments which are yet in re- 
version for him. Let him remember 
that all pleasure is not happiness, nor 
all misfortune misery. But the dis- 
couragements inspired by an imper- 
feet inspection of our own powers, or 
an improper estimate of the efficacy 
of those with which we know ourselves 
invested, must not be overlooked. 
There is perhaps no inquiry more in- 
teresting, and at the same time more 
intricate, than one which conducts 
into the labyrinth of the human mind ; 
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—a labyrinth in which we are in dan- 
| ger of ranging at random, through 
the mazes of idle speculation; or of 
settling with composure, on the fan- 
ciful elevations of self-importance. 
To a proper performance of our se- 
veral parts, on the stage of human 
| existence, some degree of acquaint- 
ance with ourselves is absolutely es- 
sential. The languor of depression 
will naturally succeed to extrava- 
gance of expectation, but defeat is 
| not unfrequently less disgraceful than 
| conquest. The meanest advocate of 
truth, when sinking under the power 
of a mightier foe, will fall with the 
triumphant exultation,— 


« Tis true I perish, but I perish great.” 


But of all the doleful tones which 
have recently interrupted social plea- 
| sure, and roused patriotic feeling, 
the national knell of departed glory 
and ruined credit, has been longest 
and loudest continued. As a matter 
of universal concern, few villages and 
'even hamlets have not furnished an 
echo to the sound. Its dreary mono- 
tony is at length familiarized to the 
public ear, and, like other reports of 
| a similar nature, the oftener it has been 
repeated, the less it has been regard- 

ed. There have existed, and there 
certainly are at present, grounds for 
| complaint—‘* Rumor publicus non om- 
nind frustra est.”-—But with what be- 
nefit have these complaints been at- 
tended? That they have served to 
engender the whispers of disaffection, 
and the vociferations of disgust, can- 
not be denied; but that they have 
been effectual in producing any salu- 
tary consequences, few will have the 
hardihood to affirm. It is said of the 
inhabitants of Amycle, a city of Italy, 
that they were so frequently harassed 
with false ramours of hostile invasion, 
as to enact a law, prohibiting the cir- 
| culation of any such reports; and that 
their enemies availing themselves of 
| this new regulation, made a sudden 
| inroad on their territories, and roused 
| them from their slumber of imaginary 
| security, by imposing on them the 
yoke of servitude. An attempt to sup- 
| press the voice of public opinion, in 
|a free country, would not only be 
| hazardous, but impracticable. The 
erection of a Bastile on English ground, 
| or the establishment of an Inquisition 
| in the British metropolis, might be 
| adopted with equal appearance and 
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justice, and prosecuted with equal pro- 
bability of success. But could we 
lay some restriction on the tongues of 
those who mistake assertion for evi- 
dence; and who substitute invective 
for argument, the time which has hi- 
therto been employed in censuring the 
conduct of others, might be devoted 
tc purposes more advantageous, and 
more becoming. To attempt a cor- 
rect calculation of the mischiefs which 
have accrued to men, in consequence 
of the spread of representations, whose 
authenticity has been unestablished, 
would be wholly irrelevant. How 
many battles have been lost by the 
dread of defeat ;—how many pleasures 
have been sullied by the fear of mis- 
fortune ;—and how many beauties 
have been blasted by the suggestions 


Bo 


of timidity !—But the fatal effects of 


giving publicity to apprehensions 
which arise exclusively from the dis- 
tracted state of private feeling, needs 
no other confirmation than that of the 
Divine Being himself, whose signal 
vengeance on those who were the 
means of diffusing dismay and dis- 
content throughout a whole nation, 
would be sufficient, unaccompanied 
by any additional evidence, to prove 
the impropriety of the practice under 
consideration. Numbers, xiv. &c. To 
fear Him, who, in comparison with 
every other object, is alone ‘‘ worthy 
to be feared,” constitutes at once the 
characteristic of piety, and the secu- 
rity of virtue. By transferring every 
feeling of devotional confidence, and 
sincere attachment, to the great Author 
of All, we secure to ourselves, in 
danger—the primest defence ; in trial 
—the sweetest consolation; through 
life—the most constant friend; and in 
death—the most indubitable assur- 
ances of permanent happiness. 


—=Ie— 


On Penal Laws. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—The great number of Capital 
Punishments which have taken place 
in this country, and especially of late, 
augurs either a great increase of enor- 


mous crimes and desperate depravity, | 


or that the penalties of our Penal Code 
are not proportioned to the offences 
which men are daily liable to commit. 
Lo which of these causes this increasing 
and dreadful calamity may be attri- 
buted, is, to my present purpose, im- 


ne. 24.—-VoL, III, 


material: my only object being to ex- 
cite the attention of those, who are 
not only able to trace the evil to its 
source, butalso to apply such remedy as 
the nature of the case may require. To 
this end it was my intention to have 
troubled you with a few observations 
of my own, but perusing, the other 
day, that celebrated little work of Dr. 
Goldsmith’s, entitled, “‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” I there found some re- 
marks so appropriate to the present 
subject, and so superior to any [ could 
offer, that I resolved to request the 
favour of an increased circulation 
thereof, through the medium of your 
valuable miscellany. 

Few of your readers will be unac- 
quainted with the various vicissitudes 
of fortune, which at last left the worthy 
vicar no other home than that of a 
gaol. During his short confinement 
in this abode of wickedness and mi- 
sery, he effected much good; for by 
religious admonitions and friendly 
counsel, (which were at first ridiculed 
and rejected) he brought some to a 
state of penitence, and all to a respect- 
ful attention. Upon contemplating 
the effects of his ministry and advice, 
he could not refrain from regarding 
himself as a legislator, who had brought 
men from their native ferocity into 
friendship and obedience. 

‘“¢ And (he proceeds) it were highly 
to be wished, that legislative power 
would thus direct the law rather to 
reformation than severity. That it 
would seem convinced that the work 
of eradicating crimes, is not by mak- 
ing punishments familiar, but formi- 
dable. Then, instead of our present 
prisons, which find or make men 
guilty, which inclose wretches for the 
commission of one crime, and return 
them, if returned alive, fitted for the 
perpetration of thousands; it were to 
be wished we had, as in other parts of 
Europe, places of penitence and soli- 
tude, where the accused might be at- 
tended by such as could give them re- 
pentance if guilty, or new motives of 
virtue if innocent. And this, but not 
the increasing punishment, is the way 
to mend a state; nor can I avoid even 
questioning the validity of that right 
which social combinations have as- 
sumed, of capitally punishing offences 
of aslight nature. 

“In cases of murder, their right is 
obvious, as it is the duty of us all, 
from the law of self-defence, to cut off 

i 


. 
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that man who has shewn a disregard 
for the life of another. Against such 
all nature rises in arms; but it is not 


so against him who steals my property. | 


Natural law gives me no right to take 
away his life, as by that, the horse he 
steals, 1s as much his property as 
mine. 
must be from a compact made between 


us, that he who deprives the other of 


his horse shalldie. But this is a false 
compact; because no man has a right 
to barter his life, no more than take 
it away, as it is not his own. And be- 
sides, the compact is inadequate, and 
would be set aside even in a court of 
modern equity, as there is a great 
penalty for trifling convenience, since 
it is far better that two men should live, 
than one man should ride. Buta 
compact that is false between two 
men, is equally so between a hundred, 
and a hundred thousand; for as ten 
millions of circles can never make a 
square, so the 
cannot len 
to falsehood. It is thus that reason 
speaks, and untutored nature says the 
same thing— 

“Savages, that are directed by na- 
tural law alone, are very tender of the 
lives of each other; they seldom shed 
blood, but to retaliate former cruelty. 

‘**Qur Saxon ancestors, fierce as 
they were in war, had but few execu- 
tions in times of peace; and in: all 
commencing governments that have 


the print of nature still strong upon | 
J g 


them, scarce any crime is held capital. 

‘It is among the citizens of a re- 
fined community, that Penal Laws, 
which are in the hands of the rich, are 
laid upon the poor. Government, 
while it grows older, seems to acquire 
the moroseness of age; and as if our 
property were become dearer in pro- 
portior 
enormous Our wealth, the more exten- 
sive our fears, all our possessions are 
paled up with new edicts every day, 
and hung round with gibbets to scare 
every invader. 

*““f cannot tell, whether it is from 
the number of our Penal Laws, or the 
licentiousness of our people, that this 
country should show more convicts in 
a year, than half the dominions of 
Europe united. Perhaps it is owing 
to both; for they mutually produce 
each other. When by indiscriminate 
Penal Laws, a nation beholds the 
same punishment affixed to dissimilar 


as it increased, as if the more | 


If, then, I have any right, it | 


| 


united voice of myriads | 
the smallest foundation | 


degrees of guilt, from perceiving no 
distinction in the penalty, the people 
are led to lose all sense of distinction 
in the crime, and this distinction is 
the bulwark of all morality: thus the 
multitude of laws produce new vices, 
and new vices call for fresh restraints. 

‘“ It were to be wished then, that 
power, instead of contriving new 
laws to punish vice, instead of draw- 
ing hard the cords of society till a 
convulsion come to burst them, instead 
of cutting away wretches as useless 
before we have tried their utility, in- 
stead of converting correction into 
vengeance, it were to be wished that 
we tried the restrictive arts of Govern- 
ment, and made Law the protector, 
but not the tyrant of the people. We 
should then find, that creatures whose 
souls are held as dross, only wanted 
the hand of a refiner: we should then 
find, that wretches, now stuck up for 
long tortures, lest luxury should feel 
a momentary pang, might, if properly 
treaied, serve to sinew the state in 


| times of danger; that as their faces 


are like ours, their hearts are so too; 
that few minds are so base, as that 
perseverance cannot amend; that a 
man may see his last crime without 
dying for it; and that very little blood 
will serve to cement our security.” 

If these invaluable considerations 
were duly attended to, I feel confident 
some plan might be devised which 
would lessen the frequency of crime, 
and which would tend to ameliorate 


;the present severity of our Penal 


Code. That they may meet the eyes 

of some who having the will, possess 

also the power of giving them effect, 

is the sincere wish of, Sir, your most 

obedient servant, E. W. 
Lwwerpool, 11th Dec. 1820. 


ae 


Barbarous Customs, formerly practised 
among the Islanders of Tongataboo 
in the South Seas. 


THE following facts are taken from the 
first Missionary Voyage to the Pacific 
ocean in 1797. To several of our 
readers, no doubt they are already 
known; yet a far greater number, we 
are induced to believe, are ignorant of 
the moral degradation which human 
nature exhibits in a state of savage 
darkness. But it will be pleasing to 
all to learn, that, through the mission- 
ary exertions which haye been made, 
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the light of civilization and of the gos- 
pel having dawned upon them, they 
have assumed a new character, sub- 
stituting in no small degree, humanity 
and reason in the room of savage fero- 
city and brutal superstition. 

“< Moomioe, (an aged chief,) was now 
incapable of turning himself, and ap- 
peared to.be hastening fast te dissolu- 
tion; nevertheless he desired us to 
send him a cuckoo clock, and a few of 
our number to sing psalms for him. 

“We were greatly shocked with the 
behaviour of Toogahewe, who two days 
ago had caused a young man, his 
younger brother, to be strangled, that 
his father might recover. The victim 
he had buried-within a few yards of 
the house where we were, and he now 
came to mourn over him, which he did 
by sitting upon the grave with his 
elbows upon his knees; ; and, covering 
his face with his hands, remained a 
long time in silence, and then depart- 
ed very thoughtful. 

“ The unhappy youth, who thus fell 
a sacrifice to the barbarous superstition 
of the islanders, had lived at some dis- 
tance from Noogollifva where his father 
Jay sick, and by order of whom he was 
sent under a pretence of having his 
little fingers cut off, (a custom here ex- 
ceedingly common) with a view to 
appease the anger of Odoca, that the 
sick might recover, put, in fact, that he 
might be strangled. 

i “Upon the arrival of Colelallo, for that 
was his name, he was saluted in a cor- 
dial manner by his elder brother 
Toogahowe, and soon after went to see 
his father, whose attendants seized 
him with a view to strangle him in- 
stantly ; when he, guessing their inten- 
tion, said, if they would use gentler 
means he would submit to his father’s 
will; but they continuing their vio- 
lence, he by great exertions beat them 
off. ‘Three feejee men were then called, 
and these | being joined by a sister of 
the unfortunate Colelalio, they accom- 
plished his death.” 

But these inhumanities were found 
insufficient to prolong the life of the 
dying chief, orto avert that destiny to 
which both civilized and savage must 
inevitably submit. His death took 
place a few days afterward, which was 
attended with the following barbarous 
ceremonies, connected with his funeral 
solemnities 

April 29th 1797.—Foonogge pad 
us a visit this morning, and after him 


came our friend Mytyle, who palornaend 
us that Moomooe had departed this 
life about four o’clock this morning. 

The people who passed “from Noo- 
gollifva, with their faccs bruised, and 
blood running down their cheeks, 
were numerous: instead of cloth they 
wore matting round them, and a twig 
of the chesnut- tree about their necks: 
this, it seems, is their mourning dress. 
About one o’clock Toogahowe arrived ; 

and soon after Ambler, accompanied 
by brother Bowel, went to see him. 
He was sitting in a small neat house, 

giving orders to several chiefs who sat 
around him, concerning the procuring 
the vast supplies of hogs, &c. that will 
be consumed at the funeral. About 
three o’clock the body of the deceased 
king was carried past our house, at a 
small distance from the beach; it was 
laid on a kind of, bier made of the 
boughs of trees, and supporied by 
about twenty men: several relatives 
of the deceased preceded the corpse in 
their mourning dresses, as above; 
some of them had cut their heads with 
shark’s teeth, and the blood was run- 
ning in streams down their faces. Be- 


hind the corpse was a multitude of 


people of both sexes. 
“* A female chief called Fefene Dua- 
tonga, who is very corpulent, was 


carried on a kind of frame made of 


two long bamboos, between which she 
sat on a piece of matting, and was 
borne by four men. Near her Fut- 
tafaihe walked; and next them two 
women, who were devoted to be 
strangled at the funeral: one was 
weeping, but the other appeared little 
concerned ; they both were wives of 
the deceased. Some of us followed 
them to the fiatooka, near which they 

deposited the body for the present, in 
a house carried thither for tite purpose, 
and which was hung round with black 
cloth. ‘This fiatooka is situated on a 
spot of ground about four acres. A 
mount rises with a gentle slope about 
seven feet, and is about one hundred 
and twenty yards in circumference at 
the base: upon the top stands a house 
neatly made, which is about thirty feet 
long, and half that in width. The roof 
is thatched, and the sides and ends 
left open. In the middle of this house 
is the grave, the sides, ends, and bot- 
tom of which, are of coral stone, with a 
covér -of the same: the floor of the 
house is of small stones. Theetoa and 
other trees grow round the fiatooka. 
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“To the left of the tomb, and with- 


out the enclosure, sat about four hun- 


dred people: the major part of them | 


were men, for whom yava was brew- 
ing. Opposite to these were placed 
five large roasted hogs, twenty baskets 
of roasted yams, and about one hun- 
dred pieces of mai (or mahie,) the 
sour paste. A few paces from the 
provisions sat seven or eight men, who 
who were tabooed, and exempt from 
cutting themselves. One of these gave 
orders concerning the disposal of the 
hogs, yams, and yava; all that drank 
of the latter were mentioned by name, 
by a person appointed to that office by 
Fefene Duatonga, who now seemed to 
have the management of the funeral. 
They did not forget us; but in dealing 
out the liquor sent us each a part, 
which we gave to the natives that sat 
by us. Persons of both sexes seated 
themselves in different parts of the 
ground, beating their faces dreadfully ; 


and after having emptied two bowls of 


yava, dispersed. 
“ May 2d.—The crowd in our neigh- 


to us; and we are informed they are 


months, in which time He alone who 


reigns on high knows what excesses | 


they may run into towards us. 
“As the funeral was to take place 
to-day, brother Bowel went with Am- 
ler to Bunghye to see the ceremony, 


and found about four thousand per- | 


sons sitting round the place were the 
fiatooka stands. A few minutes after 
our arrival we heard a great shouting 
and blowing of conch-shells at a small 
distance ; soon after about an hundred 
men appeared, armed with clubs and 


spears, and rushing into the area, | 


began to cut and mangle themselves in 
a most dreadful manner: many struck 
their heads violently with their clubs ; 
and the blows, which might be heard 
thirty or forty yards off, they repeated 
till the blood ran down in streams. 
Others who had spears, thrust them 
through their thighs, arms, and cheeks, 
all the while calling on the deceasec 
in a most affecting manner. 

“A native of Feejee, who had been a 
servant of the deceased, appeared 
quite frantic; he entered the area 
with fire in his hand, and having pre- 
viously oiled his hair, set it on fire, 
and ran about with it all on flame. 
When they had satisfied themselves 
with this manner of torment, they sat 


gling themselves. 
bourhood is prodigious, and alarming | 


down, beat their faces with their fists, 
and then retired. A second party 
went through the same cruelties; and 
after them a third entered, shouting 
and blowing the shells: four of the 
foremost held stones which they used 
to knock out their teeth; those who 
blew the shells cut their heads with 
them in a shocking manner. A man 
that had a spear run it through his 
arm just above the elbow, and with it 
sticking fast ran about the area for 
some time. Another, who seemed to 
be a principal chief, acted as if quite 
bereft of his senses; he ran to every 
corner of the area, and at each station 
beat his head with a club till the blood 
flowed down his shoulders. After this 
brother Bowell, shocked, and unable 
to bear the scene any longer, returned 
home. Futtafaihe also came to our 
dwelling and stayed about two hours. 
‘‘ At two o’clock in the afternoon 
four of us went to the fiatooka, where 


| the natives of both sexes were still at 


the dreadful work of cutting and man- 
We had not been 
long there before we heard at a dis- 


| tance, low but expressive sounds of 


likely to make a stay of two or three | the deepest sorrow and lamentation: 


this was a party of about one hundred 
and forty women marching in single 
file, bearing each a basket of sand; 


| eighty men followed in the same man- 


ner, with each two baskets of coral 
sand, and sung, as they marched, 
words importing, “ This is a blessing 
to the dead ;” and were answered in 
responses by the women. Another 
company of women brought a large 
quantity of cloth, and answered in 
their turn to the above responses. 
Thus these three bands walked to- 
wards the tomb, filling or covering that 
part of the mount between the house 
and the place where the corpse lay, 
and the grave, with fine mats and 
cloth; after which, seven men blew 
conch-shells, while others sung in a 
doleful strain, expressive of the most 
heart-felt grief. The corpse was now 
conveyed to the grave upon a large 
bale of black cloth, with which, and 
fine mats, they covered it. The 
bearers, as they went, walked stoop- 
ing low, and carrying the bale in their 
hands. 

‘* Whilst these services were perform- 
ing, a company of men and women 
came into the area, and cut themselves 
dreadfully. After them another file of 
females, nineteen in number, brought 
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each a bag of their most valuable arti- 
cles ; and twenty-one more had each 
a fine mat in their hands, all of which 
they deposited in the tomb, being, as 
they call it, a present for the dead ; 
and immediately after came a present 
from Toogahowe, consisting of thirty- 
five bales of cloth, each bale carried 
by four men on a frame. After the 
presents, another party of mourners 
entered the area, sixteen of whom had 
recently cut their little fingers off: 
these were followed by another party 
with clubs and spears, who beat them- 
selves as before described, and dis- 
figured their faces with cocoa-nut 
husks fixed on the knuckles of both 
hands. We noticed that those who 
had held offices, or were related to the 
deceased, were the most cruel to them- 
selves; some of whom thrust two, 
three, and even four spears into their 
arms, and so danced round the area, 
and some broke the ends of the spears 
in their flesh. The grave was covered 
with a hewn stone about eight feet 
long, four broad, and one thick: this 
stone they had suspended with two 
large ropes, which went round two 
strong piles drove into the ground at 
the end of the house, and thence led to 
the area, where about two hundred men 
held by them ; and whilst they lower- 
ed it slowly, women and children wept 
aloud, or sung words importing, “‘ My 
father, my father! the best of chiefs,” 
&e. More cloth was then brought to 
be put into the tomb; and another 
party entered, and abused themselves 
as before. After these paroxysms of 
grief they sat awhile in silence; and 
when they had pulled the rope clear 
off the stone which covered the grave, 
those on the mount gave a great 
shout, which was answered by a gene- 
ral tearing of the leaves from the necks 
of all present; after which they dis- 
persed.” 


OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
[Continued from col. 60. | 


COMMERCE. 
THe commerce of Liverpool is too 
vast and complicated to admit of par- 
ticular detail in this general sketch ; 
nor can we presume to trace its pro- 
gressive movements from the com- 
mencement that we have noticed, to its 
present state of unrivalled prosperity. 


On this extensive subject our observa- 
tions must be confined to a few pro- 
minent particulars. 

We have already noticed, that at 
a very early period a communication 
was opened between Liverpool and 
Ireland. This circumstance induced 
many industrious adventurers to quit 
their native country, and take up their 
residence inthis rising town. This gave 
an extension to the general commer- 
cial plans that had been concerted, 
and laid the foundation of several 
mercantile houses of great respectabi- 
lity, while the intercourse held with 
strangers contributed much to form 
the local character and manners of the 
inhabitants. 

Speculative men, prepared for every 
enterprise, were not inattentive to the 
trade by which Bristol had been en- 
riched; and although they were not in 
a capacity to hecome its rival, they 
knew how to share in the advantages 
of commerce, by following an example 
which it was honourable to imitate. 
Availing themselves of the facilities 
which their port afforded, they freight- 
ed their vessels with such articles as 
were constantly in demand in the West 
Indies, and success crowning their ex- 
ertions, urged them to undertake new 
adventures, and inspired them with 
perseverance. 

The vicinity of Liverpool to the 
flourishing town of Manchester, secu- 
red to its harbour those advantages 
which from its geographical situation 
it had a right to claim; and the im- 
provements which were constantly 
making in the manufactures of Man- 
chester, enabled them to extend their 
commercial connections, and to hold a 
respectable rank in the foreign markets 
to which their merchandise was con- 
signed. Prior to this period, the Liver- 
pool merchants had procured from 
Scotland a variety of articles, which the 
manufacturers of Manchester thought 
they could render equal in quality and 
at a reduced price. A trial wasmade, 
and the experiment succeeded; nor 
was it long before the checks, stripes, 
osnaburghs, and handkerchiefs of Man- 
chester, obtained such a decided pre- 
ference as to gain for the merchants of 
Liverpool a monopoly of coarse goods 
in the markets of the West Indies. 
Hence in the short space of fourteen 
years, from 1709 to 1723, the number 
of ships belonging to this port had in- 
creased from 84 to 151.° In 1720 its 
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population amounted to about 10,440. 
—Another circumstance which tended 
to promote its prosperity, was an act 
which passed in the latter year for | 
making the rivers Mersey and Irwell | 
navigable as far as Manchester, ana 
for opening a communication with | 
Northwich and Winsford bridge by | 
means of the Weaver. But these ad- | 
vantages were inconsiderable when | 
compared with the benefits resulting | 
from a contraband trade that was | 
opened with Spanish America. 

The goods exported from Old Spain 
on their arrival at Vera Cruz, Porto | 
Bello, Mexico, Lima, and Quito, by | 
means of a privileged company, were | 
charged three hundred per cent. upon 
the inhabitants more than they had 
been accustomed to pay. The com- 
plaints of the oppressed were heard in 
our West India islands, and vast quan- | 
tities of Manchester goods were smug- | 
gled from Jamaica by Spanish mer- | 
chants to such ports as they found ac- 
cessible. ‘This branch of commerce 
was carried on to such an extent, that 
according to B. Edwards, in his history 
of the West Indies, British manufactur- | 
ed goods, to the amount ofa million and | 
a half annually, found a market in the 
Spanish territories. This trade con- | 
tinued in full vigour from 1722 to 1740, 
when the vigilance of the Spanish 
cruisers rendered the advantages pre- 
carious; and after suffering a gradual | 
decline, this trade was totally abolished | 
by the British legislature. 

Scarcely had this trade begun to de- 
cline, before Liverpool engaged, on the | 
coast of Africa, in a traffic which is 
a dishonour to human nature, and put 
into her treasury the price of blood. 
London, Bristol, and other seaports, 
participated in the same nefarious 
commerce ; but this, instead of furnish- 
ing any palliative of the enormity, only 
serves to discover the extent and mag- 
nitude of an evil, which seemed to ap- 
peal to heaven for vengeance. In 
1764 Liverpool cleared out 74 ships 
for the African trade; and to sucha 
height had this traffic advanced, that 
upwards of one fourth of all the ship- 
ping belonging to the port, sailed for 
the Coast, 


«To buy the muscles and the bones of man.” 


| in 1720, the 


| 1765 to 


It has been estimated that one 
twelfth part of all the shipping of Bri- 


tain is at present navigated by Liver- | 


trade; one sixth part of her general 
commerce; and one half of the trade 
of the city of London. In the slave 
trade, prior to its abolition, it is said to 
have had five eighths of the African 
trade of Britain, and three sevenths of 
all the African trade of Europe. 

The increase of population in Liver- 
pool kept pace with its increasing com- 
merce. We have already noticed, that 
inhabitants were esti- 
mated at 10,440. In 1773 they were 
augmented to 34,407: in 1790, to 
55,732: in 1810, to 77,653: in 1812, to 
94,376: and at present the total 
amount of population is estimated by 
some at 110,000, and by others at 
120,000 souls: 

As the inhabitants advanced in 
wealth and power, their habitations in- 
creased also both in number’ and re- 
spectability. From the year 1680 te 
1765, the area of the town was enlarg- 
ed 770,000 square yards; and from 
1790, 2,816,000 additional 
square yards augmented its dimen- 
sions. Of these square yards, some 
portions still remain unoccupied, but a 
considerable extent is covered with 
buildings. 

It is impossible to form any just 
conception of a large seaport, famous 
throughout the world for its ship- 
ping and commerce, without turning 
our attention to its Docks and Har- 
bours. The tides which wash the 
wharfs and quays of Liverpool that 
are erected near the shores, flow with 
a considerable degree of rapidity ; and 
sometimes, with particular winds, the 
force of the tempest is but too conspi- 
cuous on the surface of the agitated 
waves. On occasions like these, the 
harbour would afford to the numerous 
ships which frequent the pert, a very 
doubtful security. A commercial navy 
thus crowded thickly together, must 
have been exposed to imminent ha- 
zards, and wrecks and damage must 
have been the inevitable consequence. 
In addition to this, as the ground near 
the shore is always dry when the tide 


| retires, numerous vessels must every 


day have lain on the sands, if no other 
place of security had been provided 
for their reception. .The Docks there- 
fore, which are open with every tide, 
for the entrance and departure of ves- 
sels, have been erected both from. ne- 
cessity and expediency. 

So early as the reign of Elizabeth, a 


pool; thatithas one fourth of her foreign | mole had been constructed for the lay~ 
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ing up of vessels during the incle- 
mencies of winter, and a quay had 
also been found for the shipping and 
unshippimg of their cargoes. The in- 
crease of trade, however, rendered this 
mole and this quay insufficient for 
all the purposes of commerce. An 
act was therefore procured in 1710, 
empowering the inhabitants to con- 
struct a wet dock, in which vessels 
might enter, and lie continually afloat. 
This was at a time when all the ship- 
ping belonging to the port amounted 
only to eighty-four sail, averaging less 
than 70 tons each, and navigated by 
no more than eleven men at a me- 
dium. 

The dock thus provided, and which 
from the period of its construction, is 
denominated the Old Dock, runs in 
an eastwardly direction, considerably 
into the town. It is surrounded with 
houses, shops, and merchant’s ware- 
houses ; and several of the most po- 
pulous and busy streets open imme- 
diately on its wharfs. The custom- 
house stands at its eastern extremity. 
This dock is 195 yards long; in its 
broadest part it is 92 yards, and in its 
narrowest 78. The whole area is 
17,070 square yards, and the extent of 
the quay with which it is encircled is 
652 yards. The gates are 33 feet wide, 
and: 25 feet deep. A handsome cast- 
iron bridge is thrown over the en- 
trance, which opens as necessity re- 
quires. West India ships, Irish 
traders, and vessels from the Medi- 
terranean, generally frequent this 
dock. The site which it occupies, 
is that where the Pool originally 
stood; and it is worthy of remark, 
that in the act which was granted for 
its formation, the land is described as 
being ‘ im or near a certain Pool, on 
the south side of the said town of Liver- 
pool.” 

Without the gates is a dry Dock, in 
which sloops from various parts of the 
coast,importing corn, provisions,slates, 
and other articles of a similar descrip- 
tion, generaily lie. These having dis- 
charged their respective cargoes, take 
back West India produce, and soods 
that had been imported from the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean. The quays 
Sg surround this Dock, occupy an 

xtent of about 360 yards. 

~The Docks of Liverpool are of three 
kinds; the wet, the dry, and the grav- 
ing Docks. The wet Docks are those 
in which ships are continually afloat, 
G6 


the water being retained by the gates 
during the recess of the tides. The 
dry Docks are those into which 
water flows, and from which it retire 
without any obstruction. Theg enieythiie 
Docks are those into whicl the tide is 
permitted to enter, or from which it 
is excluded, as conveniency requires: 
in these docks the ships enter for the 
purpose of caulking, or to undergo 
repairs. These are connected with 
the other docks, and there is an en- 
trance into three from the dry Dock, 
which we noticed in the preceding pa- 
ragraph. 

The second wet dock that was con- 
structed in Liverpool, is denominated 
Salthouse Dock, from its being conti- 
guous to a salt work formerly esta- 
blished there, but which has since 
been removed up the river to Garston. 
The form of this dock is not quite re- 
gular. Its area includes 22,420 square 
yards, and its quay nearly 640. Its 
gates are 34 feet wide, and 35 feet 
deep. The upper end is chiefly occu- 
pied by ships that are laid up, and 
the lower by corn and timber vessels. 

George’s Dock extends from the 
corner ‘of St. Nicholas’s church-yard, 
to Moor-street. It was completed at 
an expense of £21,000. The act for 
its construction was obtained in the 
llth of George If. Its dimensions 
are 246 yards in length, and 100 in 
breadth, enclosing an area of 26,068 
square yards. The gates are 38 feet 
wide, and 26 deep. Ships from the 
West Indies generally frequent this 
dock, the quay of which is about 700 
square yards. The Old Dock, Salt- 
house Dock, and George’s Dock, have a 
communication with each other, so 
that vessels can remove from one to 
the other, or to the graving docks, 
without being exposed to the incon- 
venience of going into the river. 

A small dock belonging to the Duke 
of Bridgewater, and thence denomi- 
nated The Duke’s Dock, lies between 
Salthouse Dock, and the King’s Dock, 
This is chiefly appropriated to the ac- 
commodation of his flats and barges, 
but many other vessels arriving from 
the neighbouring coasts, occasionally 
enter, and find security. This also is 
a wet dock. An extensive warehouse 
stands on the margin, in which are de- 
posited the various kinds of merchan- 
dise, with which these’ vessels are 
freighted. 

The King’s Dock lies at the south 
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of the Duke of Bridgewater’s. This 
capacious receptacle is 270 yards in 
length, and 95 in breadth, forming an 
area Of 25,650 square yards. The 
gates of this dock are 42 feet wide, 
and 26 feet deep. An elegant cast- 
iron bridge, which turns on a pivot, is 
thrown across its entrance. Contigu- 
ous to this dock is a vast range of 
buildings called the King’s Tobacco 
warehouse. Into this dock all vessels 
laden with this commodity are obliged 
to enter, it being the only place in 
which they are permitted to discharge 
their cargoes. 


dies, likewise enter here, but those of 
the latter description can only unload 
on the western side. 

The Dry Dock, or basin, which lies 
between King’s Dock and Queen’s 
Dock, communicates with both.— 
Queen’s Dock is 470 yards long, and 


227 broad, forming an area of about | 


54,025 square yards, thus constituting 
the largest dock in the harbour. 
dimensions of its gates correspond 
with those of King’s Dock. It is fre- 


quented by ships from various parts, | 


and its extensive wharfs and quays 
furnish every facility that commercial 
ransactions can require. Onits east- 
ern side near the centre, an extensive 
shed of cast-iron is supported by pil- 
lars of the same materials. This af- 
fords shelter to such merchandise as 
is taken on shore when the weather 
is inclement, and that cannot instantly 
be removed. Its quay is remarkably 
spacious ; and two graving docks with 
which it can command a communica- 
tion, adds to its general commodious- 
ness. 

The Prince’s Dock, though nearly 
finished, has not yet been opened for 
the reception of ships. This it is ex- 
pected will take place during the ensu- 
ing summer, 1821. It is the north- 
ernmost of all the docks, and is very 
capacious, extending in length 500 
yards, and in breadth 106, covering an 
area of &3,000 square yards. This 
Dock has gates at each end, with locks 
so constructed, that vessels may have 
ingress and egress at half tide. Those 
on the south open into the basin of 
George’s Dock, and those on the north 
into a basin of its own. Its strength 
seems to be adapted to its peculiar si- 
tuation. The whole length on the east- 
ern side is enclosed with a lofty brick 
wall, and on the west, strongly se- 


cured from the tides, a spacious parade 
will be formed, from which an exten- 
Sive survey may be taken of the har- 
bour, and also of the shipping either 
lying at anchor, or entering and de- 
parting from the port. 

The. extensive range of wharfs and 
quays connected with these Docks, 
when taken in the aggregate, scarcely 
admits a rival in any sea-port in Eng- 
land. Extended in one continued 
line, they might have presented a 
more imposing aspect to the eye of 


| the spectator, but in this case, what 
Ships from the Baltic, | 
from America, and from the East In- | 


theywould have gained in magnificence, 
they would have lost in accommoda- 
tion and utility. In constructing the 
draw-bridges which cross the entrance 
to George’s and Salthouse Docks, the 
Dutch plan has been adopted. The 
contrivance is admirable; as they can 
be lifted from, and restored to their 
proper positions with the greatest 
facility. The gates also are furnished 


| with sluices and apertures, by means 
The | 


of which the water within, may be re- 
gulated according to the state of the 


| tides without, and men are appointed 


to open and close them as circum- 
stances may require. 

To remove the mud which would 
otherwise accumulate, to the great an- 
noyance of the shipping, a curious 
contrivance has lately been called into 
operation, through which, by means of 
a steam engine of ten-horse power, 


| about fifty tons of mud can be raised 
| per hour. 


This, while the machine is 
afloat, is taken up from the bottom, 
on the principle of dredging, and im- 
mediately thrown by the same machine 
into mud barges built for the purpose, 
and carried to a place beyond the 
reach of the tides. 

To prevent disorder and confusion, 
Dock-masters, and a Harbour-master, 
are appointed, to whose management 
the regulation of the shipping and the 
docks is consigned.. These have their 
respective departments, and to these, 
such as want situations for their ves- 
sels, either to discharge or receive 
cargoes, must apply. 

To prevent the dreadful calamities 
which must ensue, should a fire take 
place in any ship, every precaution is 
adopted. No ship, while lying in any 
of the docks, is suffered to have fire 
on board, not even a lighted candle, 
unless secured in a lantern; nor is the 
smoking of tobacco allowed, under a 
penalty of forty shillings for each 
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offence. The same fine is levied on | 
every vessel that has gunpowder on 
board ; and combustible matter left by | 
night either on the quay or on deck, is 
visited with a penalty of ten pounds. 
Scarcely a week elapses in which some 
fines are not levied either on the care- 
less or the obstinate. Under certain 
regulations, steam vessels have recent- 
ly been permitted to enter the Docks. 

The revenues arising from the Docks | 
are considerable;, and as the com- 
merce of Liverpool becomes more and 
more extended, those revenues must 
regularly increase. In 1724 the Dock 
duties amounted only to £810. 11s. 6d.: 
in 1752, to £1776. 8s. 2d.: in 1800, to 
£23,379. 13s.6d. in 1810, to£65,782. 1s.: 
and in 1819, to £117,962. 14s. 6d. The 
Docks are vested in the corporation as 
trustees; and the accounts are ex- 
amined and settled annually by seven | 
commissioners, not belonging to the | 
body corporate, who are appointed for 
this purpose. 

But large and numerous as these 
Docks are, they seem to be inadequate 
to the multitudes of ships that frequent 
the port. Hence Brunswick Dock, 
lying at the south of Queen’s Dock, 
has been begun; but some consider- | 
able time must elapse before this can 
be completed. This will be 430 yards 
in length, and 120 in breadth. It has 
also been in contemplation to make an 
addition to George’s Dock of 241 
yards in length, and 214 in breadth. 
Should these works be completed, it 
has been proposed to fill up the old 
Dock entirely, and to establish on the 
site, a custom house, excise office, 
dock and police office ; to devote a part 
to commercial purposes ; and to appro- 
priate another portion to a market- 
place. But the accomplishment of | 
these plans must be the work of future 
years. 


[ To be continued. } 
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EXTRAORDINARY PRESERVATION. 


Sir,—Reading, a few days ago, the 
journal of that ingenious and enter- 
prising traveller, Mr. Wm, Bartram, 
I was forcibly struck with the follow- 
ing account of his singular preserva- 
tion from the jaws of a rapacious 
Wolf; which, I think, strikingly illus- 
trates the watchful care and superin- | 
tending providence that our Father | 
‘ who is in heaven” exercises towards | 
No, 24.—Vot., III. 


all his creatures. Should you deem it 
worthy a place in your interesting 
publication, its insertion will oblige, 
Yours, respectfully, 

A CONSTANT READER. 
‘“* In the evening, I made a safe har- 
bour, in a little lagoon, on the sea 
shore. I drew up my light vessel on 
the sloping coast, that she might be 
safe from the beating waves in case of 
a sudden storm of wind in the night. 
Having collected a sufficiency of dry 
wood to keep up a light during the 
night, and to roast some trout which 
afforded me a wholesome supper, I 
hung the remainder of my broiled fish 
on the snags of some shrubs over my 
head. Jat last, after reconnoitering 
my habitation, returned, spread abroad 
my skins and blanket upon the clean 
sands by my fire-side, and betook my- 
self to repose. 

** All now being silent and peace- 
able, I suddenly fell asleep. At mid- 
night I awoke ; when, raising my head 
erect, I found myself alone in the wil- 
derness of Florida, on the shores of 
Lake George: alone indeed, but 
under the care of the Almighty, and 
protected by the invisible hand of my 
guardian angel. When quite awake, 
I started at the heavy tread of some 
animal; the dry limbs of trees upon 
the ground cracked under his feet ; the 
close shrubby thickets parted and bent 
under him as he rushed off. I re- 
kindled my sleepy fire. The bright 
flame ascended, and illuminated the 
ground and groves around me; when 
looking up, I found my fish carried off, 
though I had thought them safe on the 
shrubs, just over my head; but their 
scent, carried to a great distance by 
the damp nocturnal breezes, I suppose 
were too powerful attractions to resist. 

‘“* Perhaps, it may not be time lost, 
to rest awhile here, and reflect on the 
unexpected and unaccountable inci- 
dent; which however pointed out to 
me an extraordinary deliverance or 
protection of my life, from the rapa- 
cious wolf that stole my fish from over 


| my head. 


‘How much easier and more 
eligible might it have been for him to 
have leaped upon my breast in the 
dead of sleep, and torn my _ throat, 
which would have instantly deprived 
me of life, and then glutted his stomach 
for the present with my warm blood, 
and dragged off my body, which would 
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have made a feast afterwards for him 
and his howling associates! I say, 
would not this have been a wiser step, 
than to have made protracted and 


circular approaches, and then, after 


espying the fish over my head, with the 


vreatest caution and silence rear up, 
and take them off the snags one by 
one, then make off with them, and that 
so cunningly as not to awaken me until 
he had fairly accomplished his pur- 
pose?” 


ST. MICHAE! 


’S STEEPLE. 
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THE representation which accompa- 
nies this brief description, is connected 
with a Church of correspondent ele- 


fgance, erected in Kent-street, Liver- 
‘pool. The work was undertaken about 


two years since; and, through perse- 
vering industry, the exterior of this 
magnificent structure received its com- 
pletion in the autumn of 1820. 

The entire height of the steeple 
from the pavement to its summit is 
223 feet. It consists of anample, but 
plain basement, which supports a 
solid Ionic order with its entablature. 
This is surmounted by a beautiful Co- 
rinthin order with its entablature. 
Over this rises a beautiful octagonal 
spire, which is terminated with a gilt 
ball and cross, resembling those of 
St. Paul’s in London. The point thus 
decorated, when glittering in the sun, 
exhibits a pleasing spectacle. Being 
conspicuous at a considerable dis- 
tance, it greatly augments the orna- 
mental appearance of the town, and 
invites the observer to a nearer in- 
spection, without fearing to suffer any 
disadvantage from the most minute 
examination. 

The houses indeed, which are ex- 
tended before its front, approximate 
so nearly, as, in a partial manner, to 
obstruct the view. Several of these, 
we hear, are to be taken down. Should 
this be accomplished, a survey of the 
whole may be taken at a convenient 
distance, which will exhibit its mag- 
nificence, without diminishing the 
effect. 

Although it is placed at no great 
distance from St. Thomas’s Steeple, 
which exhibits one of the most beau- 
tiful spires in this country, being 240 
feet, which is 17 feet more than St, 
Michael’s, yet the latter, from its 
elevated situation, preserves an appa- 
rent superiority. And independently 
of all comparison, it is a fabric which 
for lightness, elegance, and harmoni- 
ous proportion of parts, has not been 
surpassed, if equalled, by any erec- 


tion in England, during-many years. 
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SOLUTIONS OF MATHEMATICAL QUERIES. 


Solutions to the three Questions of G. D. (R. N.) Portchester, inserted in 
No. 21, Col. 959. By H. Perkins of Liverpool. 


Question 1st.—Let a, b, c, d, and e, represent respectively the number of days, 


P ‘ : 
in which each man would perform the work alone: a i dy en and —, the 
GO Doce ah e 
s q 
work done by each man in one day, and a , , + and iy the work 
20’ 82 242. 96:0 7-128 


done by each company per day, from which, together with the Question, we 
derive the following equations. 


Pour Treen.) We. ra rag 
a ae b e Fe d iv 20 i ae 
LS caress Seam 
b e i} ra 7 ye — 23 —_— 5460: 
l 1 a 1 in ie Ge — 5005 
Chg wee Oo | oe Re 
A as | i 1 1 
aR pes =~. =) 4620: 
Tiles + a mu b 26 oa 
N 1 i! 1 1 ’ 

SL ea ee ei pe a EO 
e€ a D c 


Let these equations be all added together, and we have 
BoP sige a, Ae SP eee 
qe tanya 8 1" o> TapTa0! 


eSyster 253 
or by Division at and ty ba fet genoa Pasa 
c e 480480 


a b 
Let the five original equations be now severally subtracted from this last; 
when we shall have 


1 (25381—24024 \ 1357 480480 Heres SOY crn 
oe ‘Gs 480480 —/ 480480 °° = “1387 OF 854 qggz * 
25381—21840 3541 480480 2445 
ashe Cees 480480 =) as0480 °° “= “gear. O° )? 3547 rans 
i048 (ee 5361, y, 480480 cg LANT op 

Bie 480480 zY TCT a CTS 1787 
A __ (2538118480 _) 6901. ,__ 480480 4311 pg 
ee 480480 480480 ~se? GUOL ee” GOL 
ree ee 5381—17160 =) 8221, — 480480 4, 3662 pp. 
{ 480480 480480 °° 8221 8221 
So that 135 ea 89 ee 69 a 58 > and 354 ise respectively, 


are the number of days, in which A, B, C, D, and E, would perform the 


work alone. 
Again, let the ne pei. to complete the work, when they all work to- 
1 1 _ 25381 


bat the work done in 
d e 480480 


gether be x, but — + ~ ae a Je 


one day by the ee therefore, : 
gr Days, ne the work donein\ 25281 . t 
asi ) Seas eee ae ‘ 
one day, viz. 480480 
or the whole work; whence by multiplying extreams and means, x will 


Days. ¢ 1 
be found = 18 me which is the time required to complete the work when 


293 
the men all work together. 


ee 
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Solutions to the foregoing, have 
also been received from W. Turner, 


Bracken Hill, near Sheffield; S. T. of 


Saltash; and W. West, of Matomley, 
Sheffield; the latter of whom has also 
sent a Solution to the second Ques- 
tion. a 


Question 2d.—Let the numbers be 


represented by 2, y, z, then per ques- | 


tion we have 
xz + yz = 48300 = a 
yx -- zz = 31500 — 6b 
xy + zy = 38400 = ¢ 
From the first of these 
subtract the second. Let the result 
be added to, and subtracted from 
the third, then by division we have 
_ feta—b 
Te en =) m 


9 


c—a b 
and xy = ( Ea SE nN. 
ee nr 
OF.2 3) and se 
y y 


Substitute these values of a and z, 
in any of the original equations: sup- 
pose the first, then will 

a mM m 
(— x - Ay $e 
ne y / y 
which equation when properly reduced, 
gives 
Se _ ff mn Ni 

oo (ee, OF eee =e) 

ie a—™m™ ~ a—™M™ 
whence by restoring the numeral va- 


lues of a, m, and n, y = 120,| 
So that 90, | 
120, and 230, will answer the condi- | 


z= 230, and x = 90. 
tions of the Question. 


Question 3d.—Let the greater num- 
ber be represented by x, and the less 


equations | 


by y. Then, by the Question we have 
x?—y—188l=a 


and y? + = xy = 324—56 


Clear the last equation of fractions, 
| transpose 7’ and divide by y; then we 


| ‘ 
| shall have a = v0 eg y, whence 
y 
9b : 
ooo oO” —18b + 97. 
aK 
y 


| Substitute this value of 2” in the first 
| equation ; then will 
! ¢ 2 
96’ —18b+8 y=a, 
- 
or9b?— 18b7'+8y=ay’; 
but by transposition 
8 yf— 186 y—ay=—9P’ 

or 8 y‘— (186 +a)/=— 9B," 
| for y’ put z, for (186 + a) put 8m, and 
| divide the equation by 8: then will 


| 
| 


2 


9 . 
z?— mz=——b a quadratic; 
8 


m 9 2 m 

| whence z = ( — — — B? H? +—.& 
4 8 2 

| by restoring the numeral values of m 

and 6, z= 144=— 9 Of y 12. 


Butz = oe 3 Y, 
y 
=f ute 


thatisa—( 2%? 36 cat} (81—36==) 45. 
. 12 


« 


| .°, 12 and 45 will answer the condi- 
| tions of the Question. 


We have received answers to the 
two last Questions from J. Turner, and 
“un campagnard” and Solutions from 
C—; W. Oakes, of Harlow ; W.Smith, 
of Cambome; and J. J. Downes. 


— ii 
QuERy.—Required the sums of the following series continued ad mfinitum. 
‘ ca) & € 

I eek 3 Pree 088 ee &e. &e. 
23 24.5 2.46.7 ° 2.4.6.8.9 
i ] 1 1 1 

2 i— — = Pe cs "ees 
a) Bee gone 
] 1 1 1 

3 nrg dhe koe ae &e. &e. 
3.3 2.3" 7.3° 9.3°  11.3° 


Saltash. 


Given - 


Question by G. Smith, of Cambourne, Cornwall. 
—¥ + 10y¥—2 yz = 1004 — 2? 
x’ + Qyz + y* = 264 


= eal 


8 y’ — a’ — 4 yz + 19 y = 730 — 2? 


to find 


X,Y, Z. 


~~ —sefiie 


A Question by J. B. 


Chivers, of Plunkett. 


To find two numbers such, that the sum of their squares may be a square 


number, and the difference of their squares a cube number. 
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THE STEAM ENGINE, 
A SATIRE, 


Petere inde coronam 
Unde prius nulli velarunt tempora Muse. 


Eyoe Os en THY auay TouTTay Ev OEuioc 
~ ok. 


CONTENTS. 

Manin a state of barbarism—Origin of civil society. Of 
cities—Their good effects. Illustrated by a similitude— 
Their corruption.—Insecurity of towns, on account of vice, 
fraud, rapine, and tyranny. Provoke Providence to disperse 
mankind again—the Steam-Engine sent for that purpose— 
how sent—described.—Its effects, Citizens compelled to live 
in the country—its new appearance.—The grove once sacred 
to Diana, now usurped by Venus. Men still vicious—but 
less 50 than they would be intown. If the Steam Engine 
were corrected, men might return to town—providentially 
prevented by the Queen’s trial. The disorders of barbarism 
gave rise to cities—their own vices destroy them, 

TIME was, ere law and institute began, 

Of all the brutes that through the forest ran, 
The wildest was ungovernable man. 

When tender Orpheus struck his awful lyre, 
And taught religion with a prophet’s fire, 
The savage tribes confess’d the power of song, 
And harmony prevented many a wrong. | 

Then social kindness built her fost’ring nest, 
Of softest dove-down, in the human breast. 
Sons, to their fathers known, for virtue strove, 
And wedlock sanctified the bands of love. 

Amphion next in bolder notes display’ d 
The perfect bliss of Cities ; undismay "d 
By raging lion’s glare, or tiger’s spring, 

By snake’s envenomed bite, or harpy’s wing 
Shap’d by his voice to oblong, round, or square, 
For temples, palaces, and columns fair, 

Fit fragments from their marble quarries rose, 
And rested where the wise musician chose. 
Each tree too sent his well-proportioned beam, 
(Perhaps ev’n then with secret aid of steam, ) 
To lift the roofs, the stately wails to bind— 
Ease, safety, rirtde, pleasure, bless mankind. 

See where the tyrant Rhone his poison flings 
From Alpine summit, and, corrosive, brings 
A burning sand to Sion’ s frighted vale ; ; 

"Tis death where’er he spreads his wat’ry veil. 
See him on th’ opening shore of Leman Lake, 
Check’d by superior purity, forsake 
His headlong rage; relent, with altered pace, 
And sinking low, conceal his mud-stain’d face. 
There in the thro ng of waters he may rest, 

And purg’d, become a copy of the best. 

Geneva pleas’d salutes the polish’d Rhone, 
Swift envoy from the nymphs to Neptune’s 

throne. 

E’en so the savage tribes in cities clos’d, 
Beneath the shade of equity repos’d ; 

Refin’d their manners, and improy’d the arts, 
All virtues learnt that science fair imparts. 

But, time proceeding, to mankind arose 
A period new ; for human fortune knows 
No stable footing ; nor the wisest son 
Can claim the conquests which his father won. 
A curse attends on all improvements, which 
Makes poor men envious, and oppressors rich. 
So civil government makes civil war, 

Of some who riches guard, from those that are 
Keen on the watch to seize the destin’d prey. 
The poet’ s miracle, a moral lay, 

That e’er content with poverty could stay. 


Still men advance in talents, one and all, 
Whether strong vice or weaker virtue vall ; 
The skilful thief can cheat the judge in chief, 
My lord chief justice can harpoon the thief. 
The laws, like fowler’s nets, may catch the 

brave, 

Or set like weasel traps, ensnare the knave ; 

No matter which, for perjury can kill, 

And, ’gainst all truth, grand juries find the bill. 
But greater crimes and larger genius brought 

Reforming Bess, with mighty feelings fraught, 

A sister queen to murder by her side, 

To wear silk stockings, and in coach to ride. 
Why should the stranger to Crotona go? 

Pythagoras instructs the shades below ; 

In his once erowded philosophic school, 

Enormous vice now bears despotic rule. 
Close on the borders of some lonely wood, 

Where late its mother and the shepherd 

stood, 

A poor forgotten lamb for pity bleats, 

Runs, stops, and runs, and oft his call repeats ; 

The waking wolf before the shepherd hears, 

And limb from limb the hapless victim tears. 

From succour far, beset with treacheries, 

So in our cities now the stranger dies. 

Where on the mart can honesty resort? 
For cheated truth what corner of the court 
Is now reserv'd? the wealthy Jew prevails, 
And poverty must sneak behind the rails. 
How should a judge, in ermine, pride, and lace, 
With patience look on rags and smutty face? 
«To prison with him, and to gallows soon, 

« Let not such ordure stink beneath the moon.” 
eh anne d ers quirk, the sneaking traders fraud, 
The faithless guards that nightly walk abr oad, 

The griping magistrate, and starving poor, 

Make life uneasy, and estate unsure. 

Thus towns to infamies of savage life 
Bring back mankind, and none dares take a 

wife. 

Promiscuous love profanes our busiest streets, 

Sham’d wedlock hides her face from all she 

meets ; 

Or else, with hair dishevelled, madly cries, 

“My oaths are sand ; say where in secret lies, 

«‘ The rank adulterer’s devoted head?” 

*T were vain to seek him in a royal bed. 

Why should we marry, when in all distress, 

Friends, kindred, love us for our children less ? 

i’en captious sycophants from those withdraw 

Whose wills are occupied by heirs at jaw. 
When it was seen that men before the flood, 

By living long in gross corruption stood, 

Eternal wisdom, kind, abridg’d the date 

Of human life, and fix’ d a narrower fate. 

| Men, in society united, live 

Like individuals, and provoking give 

Vice to their heirs, full ripe and ready made ; 

E’en children now are masters of the trade. 

The mother vulture to her young ones bears 

A living prey, and in their presence tears 

The palpitating lamb, and groaning kid ; 

Sons learn to do whate’er their fathers did. 

Nor do death’s agonies less luscious seem, 

Than the rich nourishment with which they 

teem ; 

The callow young are murderers ere they fly, 

And crimes on eagle wing insult the sky. 

Hark! at the gate of heav’n shrill murder’s 

screams, 

Wake sleeping vengeance to appall the Thames. 
In premium once, was to Loretto sent 

A holy house, where pilgrims duly went 
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To hail the hallow’d shrine ; and daily fell 

On all the pure inhabitants that dwell 

Within the sacred precincts of the place, 

A shower of worldly wealth and heavenly 
grace. 

But now th’avenging angel is ordain’d, 

(To punish British cities, deeply stain’d 


With blasphemy, theft,murder,and base fraud, ) | 


To drop a monstrous engine from his cloud, 

The arsenal of torture for mankind, 

When sin excessive grows, and conscience 
blind. 

Just as Great Britain’s thunder-bearers roll 
Through ocean’s vast expanse to either pole, 
Chastising piracy, rebellions, crime, 

In isle, bay, continent, of every clime ; 
So this stern spirit with Nemesian rod, 


| 


Steers through the troublous air the storm of | 


God ; 


? 
More than Egyptian plagues, dispensing far, 
Where giant crimes provoke th’unequal war. 


Not more astounded were the Lernian frogs, | 


When greatking Block descending shook their 
bogs, 

Than the proud citizens of London town, 

By monstrous huge Steam-engine thund’ring 
down: 

Boiling with heat, and belching fiery smoke, 

The monster stood, and brought beneath his 
yoke 

Th’ immediate vicinage, who vainly fled ; 

For all around he rears a ruthless head, 

From block to hydra turn’d; affrighting Lud, 

With all his croaking battlements of mud, 

And ships that ride on his imperial flood. 

for he e’en through the ocean can pursue, 

O’ertake and punish each abandon’d crew. 

As Myrra’s child, from aromatic tree, 

Burst the hard rind, (for incest will be free, ) 

So from the side of Mongibello came, 

This genuine son of hell’s pernicious flame, 

Shot through the air by heav’n’s supreme 
command, 

As lightning swift, and fill’d th’ avengers hand, 

Who shook it off to plague this suff ring land. 

Sure proof of guilt; for when the viper hiss’d, 

And twining grasp’d the great apostle’s wrist, 

He back restor’d it to the hissing wood, 

Because those islanders were kind and good. 

And with it came a genius of the fire, 

Whose skill his entrails feeds with baneful ire, 

Augmenting heat dissolv’d to vapoury dew 

His bowel moisture, which in vigour grew, 

Forcing impetuous way through every tube 

Of his complex anatomy—the cube, 

The valve, cylindric pump, relax, compress 

His native fury, and fierce restlessness. 

Thus toss’d and roaring like sulphureous storm, 

Rais’d by the fiend, it strikes in ev’ry form 

Of racks, and wheels, and whirling beams, that 
cry, 

With hacking, cutting, 
minstrelsy. 

The iuward groanings shake contiguous walls, 

And black defiling smoke before it falls, 

Doth,smut the face of heaven, recoil again, 

And Wrench their vital breath from sinful men. 

Adventurers profane, when not afraid, 

W ould pry into his secrets : some were bray’d, 

Like traitor Mufti in his tinkling brass ; 

And some by strange explosion of the mass, 

Bestrode the clouds. 
kill’d, 

A few, like Capanens, their gore distill’d. 


breaking, hammering 


This engine sprung from so prodigious birth, 
With special murders terrified the earth. 

At noon the pestilence walks forth like night, 

With inky shroud defiling heavenly light. 

But yet these characters obscure express, 

To all who read phenomena, no less 

Than universal death, if they should dwell 

Where vengeance keeps the gloomy court of 
hell. 

As erst Achilles all the Trojan bands 
Dispers’d with armour-gleaming iron hands, 
OrBabel’s clam’rous hoarse discordant tongues 
Spread through the world a flood of impious 

Wrongs ; 
So this dire monster emptied many a town, 
And cockney join in converse with the 
clown. 
Now men in fear from crowded streets with- 
draw, 
But not to live by simple food or law. 
No acorns feed them, no thatch’d hovels hide 
Their dainty limbs. Nor social, side by side, 
Do man and beast their common right defend, 
Nor dress’d alike as best becomes a friend. 
Love has its livery, and most nations hold 
Their own in war the boldest of the bold. 
Adepts who travel turban’d Turks to see, 


| Do wisely claim their hospitality, 


With heads close shorn, and crowns of muslin 
tapestry. 
Alcina’s gardens, aromatic airs, 
From sweeter plants than rich Arabia bears, 


| Perfume their pygmy palaces and ground. 
| Those seem to dance in gay confusion round 


| Y 


The guilty suburbs. More advane’d they try, 

Like Galatea, through the wood to fly, 

et turn to ogle with lascivious eye. 

Our painted ploughs and carts may haply 
shock 


| The taste of lowing herd or bleating flock ; 


By splinter lightning | 
2 I a 5 


t 
} 


The straw-built roof more snugly may invest 

The rural mouse, or sparrow in her nest. 

Their minds change not; but modern masonry 

Seems more commodious to the human eye. 

The country maids their dairy dress with 

care, 

And eke themselves with neatness due prepare. 

The rustic poets sing in courtly style 

Their love-sick idyls, and the maids beguile ; 

Such seldom wait for blessing from above, 

But watch the coming gale with bosoms full 
of love. 

The grove was Dianas temple, chaste as snow 

Or childish innocence, though Venus now 

Usurp her arrows, cheating those who dream 

Of lunar radiance, with a hotter beam. 

Once every crime that man’s corrupted mind 

Could harbour or commit was duly fin’d. 


| One now we legal deem, the state may sell, 


And mortgage all the rights of heav’n and hell, 


| Yet wisely keep it at a doubtful rate, 


Like fruiterer at his stall, who bids you eat, 
Then names the rascal price. ”Tis just to give 
An equal power to both, as sons of Eve. 
The convict in adultery, rich and gay, 
His lady’s worth inquires, and what’s to pay. 
The country, not exempt from wand’ring 
fires, 
Yet softens and abates our wild desires ; 
And emulation wanting in the race, 
The vicious passions keep a milder pace. 
When crimes are rife, *twere dangerous to 
remove 
The antidote to towns, this Lemnian stove, 
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For men assembled struggle to excel, 

In vice, if bad—if good, in doing well. 

And fate, perhaps, did kindly interpose, 

A fiery barrier, when the senate chose 

To strip Steam-engine of his stifling smoke, 

And mitigate in part the tyrant’s yoke. 

Strange, that the majesty of Britain’s throne, 

Should now march forth in sackcloth to atone 

For general corruptions ; that the Queen, 

Should in fierce trial with the peers be seen; 

While deep-envenomed tongues assault the 
King, 

And all on them their private vices fling. 

Like those two victims of the Jewish priest, 

Where one was doom’d to bleed, and one 
dismiss’d. 

We in amazement for the issue wait, 

Not knowing how to justify the State ; 

We blindly cringe to fate’s superior doom, 

Till fiery pillar shall dispel the gloom. 

{ean time the steam his ravages extends, 
Dispeopling towns, and separating friends. 
From chaos all things rose. Disorder built 
Those cities first, that now dissolve in guilt. 

Oct. 31, 1820. 


iE 
NIGHT. 


BY M. G. OF LIVERPOOL. 


The sable empress of the darkling night, 
Her raven-colour’d mantle round her spread, 
And reassum’d her sceptre, when the light 
Had, with the orb of day its fountain, fled. 


She snatch’d away the lily’s hue of snow ; 
The rose’s blush departed with the light ; 
The castle stately, and the cottage low, 
Together vanish’d from the darken’d sight. 
Th’ aspiring mountain, and its russet brow, 
The humble valley, and its flow’ry breast, 
The blooming meadows to her mandates bow ; 
The furzy heath was black at her behest. 


She caus’d an utter change on nature’s face; 
The shining garment which had dress’d the 
day, 
She chang’d to blackness ; and the aerial space 
‘WhereSol had shone,in gloom the thickest lay. 


The lanscape’s tints did then no longer teem 
Their glowing brightness on the wandering 
eye's 
The verdant lowland’s crystal winding stream, 
No longer gleam’d, nor show’d th’ o’erhang- 
ing sky. 
The beast to’s grassy couch had slunk away ; 
The warbler rested in his downy nest ; 
The village swain in sleep’s embraces lay, 
With peace, upon his homely pillow, blest. 
Then all was quiet ; all had silent grown ; 
Still as the habitation of the dead: 
The clam’rous sounds of day were then 
unknown ; 
The foes of peaceful silence all had fled. 
The swarming city’s din confus’d was hush’d ; 
No rustic’s voice rebounded from the mead 5 
No shrub was by the passing zephyr brush’d ; 
Nor from the thicket did a chirp proceed. 
Echo herself enjoy’d a calm repose ; 


For through the stagnant air no whisper 


stray’d ; 
Not e’en a motion rustled ’mongst the boughs ; 
Nor did a breath the quiet air inyade. 


The gentle gales had fann’d themselves to sleep ; 

The wearied winds remember’d not to blow; 

The gen’ral peace all things combin’d to keep; 

Save that the streamlet play’d its lapsing flow. 

But night’s black empress did not long retain, 

O’er nature’s wide extending’ works, her 
sway ; 

For Cynthia, with her numerous glitt’ring train, 
Appearing drove her from the earth away. 
ThenCynthia deck’d in all her splendours bright, 

Mounted the aerial azure-vaulted space ; 
And with her glowing silver-floods of light, 
Reviv’d and cheer’d awaken’d nature’s face. 
The spacious landscape, late in darkness dress’d, 
With all its beauties did again appear : 
Hills, vales, brooks, forests, on the vision 
press’d, 
In hues more soft than when bright Sol was 
near. 


Transparent, smooth, the glassy ocean lay, 
Reflecting, as a mirror, heav’n’s expanse ; 
And as above it Cynthia climb’d her way, 
She did, with pleasure, at her shadow glance. 
She reign’d triumphant over ev’ry foe, 
While subjugated nature smil’d, resign’d : 
Rejoicing under Cynthia’s silw’ry glow, 
Till to Aurora’s rosy sway consign’d. 
Nov. 30, 1820. 
—aipo——— 
SONNET.—THE BARDS. 
Whose hallowed tongue, and harp of golden 
wire, 
First hymn’d the glory of the Eternal One ? 
Who chaunted forth the deeds of honour, 


done 

By patriot hands, through danger, flood, and 
fire ? 

And stampt them in their songs that ne’er 
expire ? 


The generous sons of fame, whose race is run 
From earth to heav’n, whence first their 
strains begun, 

Fann’d by the breath of their immortal sire. 
Yes, they have pour’d their spirit at his shrine ; 
And worship d in his temple of the earth ; 
And sung of nature, in her source divine ; 
Of love, and harmony, in holy mirth; 

And they inherit well that second birth, 

A deathless fame, o’er mortal fate to shine. 
— 
SONNET.—HUMAN LIFE. 

I saw life’s frail bark, on her stormy way, 
By winds and waves through clouds and 
tempests driven ; 
The moon had veil’d her silver light in 
heaven, 
And every star had quench’d its feeble ray.— 
Darkness was round her, nor the hope of day.— 
No pause of fears and agony was given ; 
Her shatter’d sail, by wave and whirlwind 
riven, 
To death and horror seem’d an easy prey. 
Have mercy, heaven !—W hen lo—the stormy 
deep 
Was hush’d,—and through that fatal mid- 
night gloom, ; 
One star shone bright, to guide me from the 
tomb. 
Now, in its blessed light, I may not weep 5 
But still press onward with redoubled sail, 


« 


| To reach the Sayiour-port that shall not fail. 
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it with its effulgence; and (speaking 
as human language will permit on the 


Sir,— Your eal eet J. B. of] subject) it has powers properly adapted 


London, in col. ' , solicits an an- 
swer to the satan What is Con- 
This question, I am per- 


science ?”’ 
suaded, deserves a very serious atten- 
tion, because Christians, in general, 
appeal to the decisions of conscience 
in order to justify their deportment, 
and to prove that the tenets of their 


respective creeds bear the stamp of 


Divine authority. And if its decisions 
are not compatible with the doctrines 
of divine revelation, (as it may very 


possibly be the case,) the consequences | 


produced may be of a serious nature. 
Of all that I have read on the subject, 
J 


my judgment leads me to give the pre- | 


ference to Dr. Adam Clarke’s definition, 
and which I consider to be rational, 
clear, and scriptural. —The following 
paragraphs 


‘‘ satisfactory reply” to J. B.’s ques- 
tion. THEOLOGUS. 

Oct. 14. 1820. 

*“ Conscience is defined by some to be 
‘that judgment which the rational soul 
passes on all her actions ;’ and is said 
to be a faculty of the soul itself, and 
consequently natural to it. Others 
state, that it is a ray of divine light. 
Milton calls it ‘ God’s umpire:’ and 


Dr. Young calls ita ‘god in man.’ To | 
me it seems to be no other than a/| 


faculty capable of recewing light and 


conviction from the Spirit of God: and | 


answers the end, in spiritual matters, 
to the soul that the eye does to the 
body in the process of vision. The 
eye is not light in itself; nor is it capa- 
ble of discerning any object, but by the 
instrumentality of solar or artificial 
light: but it has organs properly 
adapted to the reception of the rays of 
light, and the various images of the 
objects which they exhibit. When 
these are present to an eye, (the organs 
of which are perfect,) then there is a 
discernment of those objects which are 
within the sphere of vision ; but when 
the light is absent, there i is no percep- 
tion of the shape, dimensions, size, or 
colour, of any object, howsoever en- 
tire or perfect the optic nerve and 
the different humours may be. 

‘* In the same manner, (comparing 
spiritual things with natur al,) the Spirit 


of God enlightens that mies of the soul | 


which we call conscience: it penetrates 


, extracted from his learned | 
Datieleigers will, I think, form a | 


to the reception of the Spirit’s emana- 
tions, which, when received, exhibit a 
real view of the situation, state, &e. of 
the soul, as it stands in reference to 
God and eternity. Thus, the Scripture 
says, ‘ The Spirit itself bears witness 
with our spirit, &c.’ i. e. it shines into 
the conscience, and reflects throughout 
the soul a conviction (proportioned to 
the degree of light communicated) of 
| condemnation or acquittance, according 
| to the end of its coming. 

‘* Conscience is sometimes said to 
be good, bad, tender, seared, &¢.—good, 
| if it acquit or approve; bad, if it con- 
demn or disapprove; tender, if it be 
| alarmed at the least approach of evil, 
| and severe in scrutinizing the actions 
| of the mind or body; and seared, if it 
feel little alarm, &c. on the commission 
of guilt. But these epithets can 
scarcely belong to it, if the common 
definition of it be admitted; for, how 
can it be said there is a ‘ tender light,’ 
| a ‘dark or hardened light,’ ‘ bad God,’ 
| &c. &c. But, on the other definition, 
| these terms are easily understood, and 
| are exceedingly proper: e. g. ‘a good 

conscience is one to which the Spirit 
| of God has brought intelligence of the 
| pardon of all the sins of the soul, and 
| its reconciliation to God through the 
blood of Christ; and this ood con- 
science retained, implies God’ S conti- 
nued approbation of such a person’s 
conduct; see Acts xxiii. 1. 1 Tim. i. 
5,19; and here, Heb. xiii. 18. ‘ A bad, 
| or evil, conscience,’ supposes a charge 
of guilt brought against the soul by the 
Holy Spirit, for the breach of the Di- 
| vine laws ; and which He makes known 
| to it by conscience, as a medium of 
conveying his own light to the mind, 
see Heb. x. 22.. 1 Tim. iv.2. Tit. i. & 
‘ A tender conscience’ implies one fully 
irradiated by the light of the Holy 
Ghost, which enables the soul to view 
the ood as good, and the evil as evil, 
in every important respect; which 
leads it to abominate the latter, and 
cleave to the former; and, if at any 
time it act in the smallest measure op- 
posite to these views, it is severe in its 

reprehensions, and bitter in its regret. 
cA darkened or hardened conscience,’ 
means one that has little or no self- 
reprehension for acts of transgression, 
| put runs On in sin, and is not aware of 
ithe destruction that awaits it; heed- 
4 
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less of counsels, and regardless of re- 
proof. This state of the soul St. Paul 
calls by the name of a ‘ seared con- 
science,’ or one cauterized by repeated 
applications of sin, and resistings of 
the Holy Ghost; so that, being grieved 
and quenched, He has withdrawn His 
light and influence from it. 

““The word conscience itself ascer- 
tains the above explication, with its 
deductions; being compounded of con, 
together, or with, and scio, to know, be- 
cause it knows, or convinces, by or to- 
gether with the Spirit of God. The 
Greek word ovvedyow, which is the 
only word used for conscience through 
the whole New Testament, has the very 
same meaning, being compounded of 
ovy, together, or with, and «dw, to know. 
This is the same as cvvednorc, which is 
the word generally used among eccle- 
siastical writers. 

“‘ From the above view of the sub- 
ject, I think we are warranted in draw- 
ing the following inferences :— 

‘¢ 4. All men have what is called 
conscience; and conscience plainly 
supposes the Light or Spirit of God. 
2. The Spirit of God is given to en- 
lighten, convince, strengthen, and 
bring men back to God. 3. Therefore, 
all men may be saved who attend to, 
and coincide with, the lights and con- 
victions communicated; for the God 
of the Christians does not give men 
His Spirit to enlighten, &c. merely to 
leave them without excuse; but that 
it may direct, strengthen, and lead 
them to Himself, that they may be 
finally saved. 4, That this Spirit 
comes from the gruce of God, is de- 
monstrable from hence :-—I is a ‘ good 
and perfect gift ;? and St. James says, 
all such come from the Father of 
lights. Again, it cannot be merited, 
for as it implies the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, it must be of an infinite 
value, yet it isGIVEN ; that, then, which 
is not merited, and yet is given, must 
be of grace; not ineffectual grace, there 
is no such principle in the Godhead. 

‘* Thus it appears all men are par- 
takers of the grace of God, for all ac- 
knowledge that conscience is common 
to all; and thisis butarecipient faculty, 
and necessarily implies the Spirit of 
grace, given by Jesus Christ; not that 
the world might be thereby condemned, 
but that it might be saved. Neverthe- 
fess, multitudes, who are partakers of 
this heavenly gift, sin against it, lose 
it, and perish everlastingly, not through 
No. 24.—Vot, II. 


the deficiency of the gift, but through 
the abuse of it. I conclude, that con- 
science is not a power of the soul, act- 
ing by or of itself; but a recipient fa- 
culty, in which that true light that 
lighteneth every man that cometh wto the 
world, has its especial operation.” 
= 
On CONSCIENCE. 
Reply by A. F. to a Query on Con- 
science, inserted col. 845. 

THE consciousness of good and evil is, 
I believe, respecting many actions, 
implanted in the mind by education. 
In our youth we are taught to distin- 
guish virtue from vice, to respect the 
one and abhor the other ; which, added 
to the hope of happiness in the next 
world, and the fear of eternal misery, 
early produce a deeply impressed prin- 
ciple of virtue. This, our memory, in 
all our thoughts or actions, presents to 
our view; and we then ask ourselves, 
if they are agreeable to it? It is the 
answer our understanding gives us, 
which produces that pleasure or pain 
we then feel. If the reply is satisfac- 
tory, the happiness resulting from hav- 
ing obeyed the commands of God, is 
heightened by the pleasing reflection, 
that we have supported our honour and 
virtue unsullied; if, on the contrary, 
we have yielded to temptation, we are 
overwhelmed with fear and shame. 

But many, if we look around us, are 
not so conscious of the distinctions 
between good and evil. I conceive 
this depends upon the degree of in- 
formation received; if we have never 
been taught that a thing is wrong, we 
cannot be aware, if we do it, that we 
are committing sin. Were a man 
from infancy to have no opportunity of 
intercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
and then be introduced into society, 
believe he would be guided entirely by 
his will, without any ideas of right 
or wrong, to gratify all his desires. 
There are no men so ignorant as this ; 
but the wild barbarians that inhabit 
some parts of the world are nearly as 
uninformed. They dare not injure 
one another, because they are afraid 
of revenge; or perhaps they have an 
idol, whom they fear to offend for the 
same reason. But civilize one of 
these, teach him the laws of man, and 
of Christianity, and his crimes multi- 
ply. Before, his only crimes were 
robbing or insulting his neighbour, or 
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little more. Those who are well in- 
formed of the character of virtue and of 
vice, must know that all their thoughts, 
words, or actions, are either good or 
bad, and it is this conviction that we 
eall Conscience. 
=e 
On CONSCIENCE. 


By S. T. of Saltash, Cornwall. 
Y ) ; 


A correspondent asks, ‘‘ What is 
Conscience.” 

It is well known that the word pro- 
perly signifies, ‘“‘an accompanying 


knowledge,” this being the significa- | 
t 5 & | 


| 


| 


| 


tion of the Greek, ovv-erdnotc, and of the | 


Latin, con-scientia; from the latter of 
which are derived the coscienza, con- 
ciencia, and conscience, of the Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, French, and 
English. 

It may, then, be defined as that 


knowledge, which the mind possesses, | 
of the propriety or impropriety of cer- | 


tain actions, that are either suggested 
to it, consented to by the will, or-ac- 


tually performed, in consequence of | 


that consent. 


into the world, enlighteneth every 

man;” it is the judgment that the 

mind passes on itself, and with it will 
the decision of the great day agree. 
On CONSCIENCE. 

The following Reply to the same Query 
is by Edward Usher, Albion-House 
Academy, Loughion, Essex. 
ConscIENCE is that principle or fa- 

culty, implanted in the human mind 

by the finger of God, the prerogative 
of which is, to accuse or excuse, to 
approve or condemn, our actions and 
deportment. It is called by Solomon, 
‘The candle of the Lord.’ Others 


It is, in fact, an ema- | 
nation from “ thatlight, which, coming | 


ON COCK-FIGHTING. 


ee 


Sir,—Your Studley Correspondent, 
according to his promise which he 
made in his last, now sends you Cra- 
ham’s remarks on the savage diversion 
of Cock-fighting.— 

I have frequently observed, and with 
a degree of pleasure, the beautiful 
and sprightly appearance of a well- 
feathered cock. The luxuriant .plu- 
mage of his neck, and fine tail exuber- 
antly flowing over his back in a semi- 
circular form, give him an air of gran- 
deur, superior, in my opinion, to any of 
our domestic birds. I love to see him, 
surrounded with his seraglio of fe- 
males, strut along with great pomp, 
the august monarch of the dunghill. 
It is pleasant to observe how this 
creature apes reason, when led by 
powerful instinct; he disdains to pick 
what the females seem to have a de- 
sire for. This refusing to make use of 
the power he has over them, seems as 
a lesson to mankind, not to tyrannize 
over the weaker, whom, as having 
power, he ought to protect and nou- 
rish. It would afford, I should think, 
more satisfaction to survey these crea- 
tures enjoying themselves in innocent 
tranquillity, than to see them expiring 
in agonies occasioned by the cruelty 
of a set of men who style themselves 
Christians. I am convinced, that 


| would men give themselves a little 


time to reflect on the inhumanity of 
such diversions, and look upon these 
creatures in the light I do, there would 


| never be another cocking match, or 


have denominated it, ‘The voice of | 


God.’ 
a most impartial judge. 


It is an internal monitor; and 
It takes cog- 


bunal in the soul, from which there is 
no appeal. By long indulgence in sin, 
it may apparently be lulled to sleep; 
yet, like a snake re-animated with the 


summer’s sun, it will occasionally | 
awake from its stupor; assert its right, 


and play its part. 

The remaining part of this commu- 
nication, describing the effects of 
Conscience, adds nothing to the reply, 
and is therefore omitted. EDITOR. 


Welch main, fought in their time ; and 
I doubt not that our children, in- 
fluenced by so good an example, 
would hardly think of renewing such 
barbarity. I suppose many of these 
kind of sportsmen will say—‘ I glory 
inacock.” But then, the misfortune 


| is, they glory in them no. further than 
nizance of every act, and erects a tri- | 


as they are subservient to their wanton 
cruelty ; for should his favourite flag 
(as he calls him) after having fought 
three successive battles, and foiled his 
antagonists in each, decline engaging 
in a fourth, or, if engaged, and almost 
spent with toil, he should endeavour 
to avoid his destiny by flight, or even 
make the least effort to recede, his 
neck must be immediately twisted, as 
the only reward for his prowess. Thus 
he meets his fate from a quarter, one 


| might imagine, the least, expected; 
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and I will refer it to any man of rea- {upon which a second, and most tre- 


son, if the cruel perpetrator does not 
in this case, prove himself as mucha 
monster and a tyrant as the detested 
emperor Nero. And I know not what 
many of my countrymen would do, if 
not restrained by salutary laws. 

I never, but once, was a spectator of 
this barbarous and ignorant amuse- 
ment; I wasatthattime about thirteen 
years of age, and have ever since held 
that practice in the utmost abhorrence 
and detestation. The sensations [I felt, 
even at that age, were painful. I was 


mendous roar proclaimed him the 
victor. 

[ have been particular in describing 
this kind of diversion, because, should 
any person who never heard of such 
things read this, he would hardly ima- 
gine that such practices could exist 
amongst men of sense, who live in a 
civilized nation, and call themselves— 
followers of Christ! 

But setting aside the cruelty of this 
diversion, what ruin has it brought upon 
families ! How many poor mechanics 


shocked to behold how strangely that | leave their wives and children starv- 


once beautiful creature was disfigured. 
That beautiful tail which did so adorn 
him, was now miserably lopped, and 
bore great analogy to that of an 
Ostrich. In a word, he was now so 
cut and mutilated, that he made a 
more despicable appearance than the 
meanest hen. 

In this condition he was led to the 
field of battle, and because nature had 
not furnished him with weapons fatally 
keen, he was now supplied with artifi- 
cial ones. I took notice of two men in 
striped jackets, whom I after under- 
stood styled themselves pitters. Their 
business was to encourage these little 
combatants to destroy each other. 
The engagement began, and _ these 
little creatures exerted much agility, 
and mighty valorous they were in their 
way. Oft were the bloody weapons 
extracted by these doughty seconds, 
and as oft did they urge them to the 
fight. During all which time the 
vociferous company almost stunned 
my ears with their discordant din. I 
would gladly have retired, but it was 
no easy task to extricate myself from 
amongstthem; I therefore was obliged 
to wait the conclusion. After many 
severe onsets, one of these poor crea- 
tures had an eye struck out by his an- 
tagonist’s spur, which went with such 
violence as to pierce quite through the 
head. The barbarous company, instead 
of commiserating, announced their joy 
with a loud cheer, which was echoed 
through the whole circle. The weapon 
was again extracted: yet this did not 
sufiice; the combat must be again 
renewed. After a few more faint strug- 
gles, being now almost spent, and their 
spirits quite exhausted, they fell to the 
ground, gasping in agonies, with their 
heads reclined on the grass. After a 
few seconds, one of them raised his 
head, and made a motion with his bill ; 


ing at home for want of bread, when 
they are rioting and revelling at a 
cocking match! How many of the 
higher rank have forfeited their estates, 
and entailed poverty on their pos- 
terity, in order that they may pay 
what they call—debts of honour! Now 
when such men as these commence 
fathers and heads of families, what 
kind of morals can they be supposed 
to instil into their children? can they 
be supposed to teach them benevo- 
lence, gratitude, charity, compassion, 
and the rest of the social virtues ? 
Alas! the contrary is evident. For 
many of these kind of sportsmen have 
been known to abuse and beat their 
children for no other reason than be- 
cause they gave instances of a humane, 
pacific disposition, in refusing to saw 
off the heads of poultry, or dash out 
| the brains of a cat.—‘‘ Why,” they will 
exclaim, ‘‘ are not all creatures made 
| for man’s use?” But granting this, 
(which many of our philosophers re- 
| fuse to grant,) does it follow from 
| hence, that they were made to be the 
objects of our wanton cruelty! Man is 
always ready to style himself“ lord 
of the creation,” but his pride makes 
him forget that he is a poor dependent 


| creature himself. 


The following sensible and pathetic 
sentences, extracted from the Economy 


of Human Life, may not be improperly 
introduced on this occasion; and with 
which I shall conclude this letter.— 

‘“* Exalt not thyself to the heavens, 
for, lo! the angels are above thee! nor 
disdain thy fellow inhabitants of the 
earth, for that they are beneath thee.— 
Are not they the work of the same 
hand? Thou who art happy by the 
mercy of thy Creator, how darest thou 
in wantonness put others of his crea- 
tures to torture. Beware that it re- 
turn not upon thee.” — Penrith, 1775, 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF DR. ISAAC WATTS. 
(With an Engraving’) 

fr learning, piety, moderation, humi- 

lity, and public usefulness, can recom- 


mend any individual to the notice of 


the Biographer, the justly celebrated 
Dr. Watts has claims that cannot be 
resisted. 
life, have indeed been long before the 
world ; 


been erected to his memory, we cannot 
resist the inducement that it affords, 
to accompany it witha 
one, who was honoured in life, re- 
gretted in death, and whose name will 
continue to be cherished with pleasing 
remembrance, so long as piety and 


learning shall con mand the veneration | 


of mankind. 


but as we have given a repre- | 
sentation of the Monument that has | 


| sities.. This, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


however,’ he declined, 
and ayowed his intention to continue 


| among the non-conformists, notwith- 


standing the persecution which his 
father and family had endured, by ad- 
hering to their interests. 

At the age of sixteen, he was remov- 


D | ed to London, and placed under the 
Detailed accounts of his 


care of the Rev. Thomas Rowe, who 
kept an academy there. Here he con- 
tinued until he attained the age of 
twenty, when he returned to his fa- 


| ther’s house, where he remained two 


brief sketch of | 


Isaac Watts, the eldest of nine chil- | 


dren, was born at Southampton, on 
July 17th, 1674. 
father kept a boarding-school, and 
supported an unblemished reputation ; 
but being a decided non- conformist, 
and ‘‘ falling on evil days,” he was 


In this place his | 


years, devoting his time to his own 
mental and spiritual improvement. 
Twenty-two Latin dissertations found 
among his papers, on metaphysical 
and theological subjects, during his 
abode in London, furnish proof of his 
unwearied application ; and a Pindaric 
Ode, addressed to his early preceptor, 
Mr. Pinkhorne, at the age. of fifteen, 
established his early reputation as a 
poet. 


Having attained the age of twenty- 


| two, he was solicited to become pri- 


committed to gaol, which reduced his | 


family to great distress. 
confinement, his wife, with Isaac at 
her breast, has been known to sit ona 
stone at the prison door, to console a 
husband whose company she was for- 
bidden to enjoy, and who could no 
longer provide for her wants, and those 
of their children. 

In early life, even before he had 
learned to articulate distinctly, a book 
was Isaac’s chief delight and most 
pleasing companion, and the pence 
which were occasionally given him by 
visitors, were sacredly devoted to the 
purchase of books. When only about 
eight years old, he composed verses to 
please his mother. Many of these 
have been preserved, and they dis- 
cover not only strong indications of su- 
perior genius, but, what is more re- 
markable, a devotional spirit, and fer- 
vent piety. 

He received the first rudiments of 
his education from the Rey. Mr. Pink- 
horne, a minister of the established 
church, in the town that gave him 
birth: and such was the proficiency 
which he had made at an early age, in 
the acquirement of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, that his talents attracted the 
notice of some gentlemen, who kindly 

offered to bear the charges of his edu- 
cation in one of the English Univer- 


During his | 


| his diffidence, 
| could prevail upon him to ascend the 


vate tutor to the son of Sir John Har- 
topp, Bart. at Stoke Newington. Of 
this he accepted, and continued in 
this situation five years, during which 
period he gained universal esteem, 
and laid the foundation of a friend- 
ship with his pupil, which lasted 
through life. 

Possessed of talents, learning, and 
piety, for the ministerial office, he was 
frequently solicited to take upon him- 
self the sacred charge; but such was 
that no inducement 


pulpit, until he was twenty-four years 


| of age, at which time he was chosen 


| 


assistant to Dr. Isaac Chauncy, whom 
he succeeded as pastor in the year 
1702. But for this labour, he soon 
found his bodily strength inadequate, 
and was therefore unable to go through 
the whole service: and so much was 
his constitution impaired by a fever, 
in 1712, as to disqualify him for the 
duties of his profession during four 
years, 

In this state of debility, he was 
kindly received into the hospitable 
mansion of Sir Thomas Abney, by 
whose indulgent care, he was restored 
to health, and under whose friendly 
roof he found a permanent abode dur- 
ing the remaining thirty-six years of 
his life. 

His:advance in years was accompa- 
nied with an increase of his reputa- 


; A, iat : 
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tion, and a wider circulation of his 
fame. His character and talents at- 
tracted the notice of the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Aberdeen; and 
these seminaries, in an honourable 
rivalship, apparently contending with 
each other, which should first confer 
on him the title which he so justly 
merited, both honoured him in the 
same year, 1728, with the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. 

But notwithstanding the kind at- 
tentions of his friends, his health con- 
tinued, during his latter years, in a 
very precarious state. This compelled 
him to relinquish his ministerial situa- 
tion; but so strongly were his congre- 
gation attached to him, that they de- 
clined accepting his offer to: give up 
his salary. With a mind tranquil and 
serene, he was enabled to contemplate 
for some time the presages of his ap- 
proaching dissolution; but his confi- 
dence in God, was too strong to be 
shaken by the king of terrors. He 
knew in whom he had believed, and 
felt a calm resignation to the divine 
will. In this state of holy submission, 
he continued gradually to decline, 
until Nov. 25th, 1748, when he breath- 
ed his last, in the 75th year of his age, 
thus terminating a life of usefulness 
and honour with a death of Christian 
triumph. 

Dr. Watts was a man of fine feel- 
ings, of a lively imagination, and a vi- 
gorous and comprehensive understand- 
ing. Few men have ever been dis- 
tinguished by such a versatility of 
talents. He could dispute with Locke, 
or walk with children— 


‘* Abroad in the meadows to see the young | 


lambs,” 


and in either case command our ad- 
miration. His pen was employed on 
a great variety of subjects, and he 
had the happy art of improving every 
thing which he touched. His poetical 
compositions have long since taken 
hold of the public mind, and, with 
some trifling exceptions, have obtained 
the sanction of public suffrage. Many 
of his Hymns and Psalms will be re- 
membered so long as congregations 
shall continue to celebrate public wor- 
ship ; and his songs for children will 
hardly be forgotten, while children 
shall be able to read them. His Logic, 
and his Improvement of the Mind, 
are deservedly held in high reputa- 
tion; and his theological works ,con- 


tain, by the liberality of sentiment | Owen, Mr. David Clarkson, and Dr. 


and devotional spirit which they 
breathe, a refined censure on those 
party zealots, whose vanity leads 
them to identify their local creeds and 
dogmas with the amiable principles of 
Christianity. His printed works, to- 
gether with the MSS. which he con- 
signed to the revision of Dr. Jennings 
and Dr. Doddridge, were published 
collectively, by Dr. Gibbons, in six 
quarto volumes, in 1754, since which 
period they have appeared in several 
editions, and in a variety of forms. 

So free was Dr. Watts from re- 
ligious bigotry, that it is not easy to 
extract even from his controversial 
pieces, the precise amount of his 
peculiar views. Dr. Johnson has 
said, that ‘‘ to whatever class he be- 
longs, he must always be regarded as 
one of those whose heart was devoted 
to the promotion of the best interests 
of mankind, and whose life would 
have done honour to any system of 
opinions.” He has generally been 
thought to lean mildly towards the 
Calvinistic hypothesis ; and towards 
the close of life he has been suspected 
by some, to have entertained views of 
the Trinity, not counted orthodox. 
This latter, however, is a point by no 
means clear; and the means of brmg- 
ing the question to a satisfactory issue, 
are not placed within our reach. 

The remains of this great man 
were deposited in Bunhill-fields burial 
ground, London; andas a kind memo- 
rial of his affection and liberal spirit, 
his pall was supported by six minis- 
ters, two of the Presbyterian, two of 
the Congregational, and two of the 
Antipzdo-baptist denomination. Dr. 
Samuel Chandler delivered a funeral 
oration at his grave, and Dr. Jennings 
preached his funeral sermon to the 
congregation of which Dr. Watts had 
been the minister. Several other emi- 
nent men gave similar testimonies of 
respect to his memory. 

But while his various excellencies 
procured him those tokens of respect, 
he in his life-time had taken precau- 
tions to prevent any undue honours 
being paid to his memory after death. 
He therefore had given orders that an 
only stone, bearing the following in- 
scription, should be erected over the 
place of his interment. 

“ Tsaac Watts, D. D. a pastor of a 
church of Christ in London, Succes- 
sor to the Rev. Joseph Caryl, Dr. John 
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Isaac Chauncy; after fifty years of 
feeble labour in the gospel, interrupted 
by four years’ tiresome sickness, was 
at last dismissed to his rest. 

“« In uno Jesu omnia.” 

*¢2 Cor. v. 8.—Absent from the body, and 
present with the Lord.” 

“« Col. iii. 44 When Christ who is my life 
shall appear, then shall I also appear with him 
in glory.” 

A handsome tomb, bearing the above 
inscription, with the time of his death, 


was accordingly erected, at the joint | 


expense of Sir John Hartopp, his for- 
mer pupil, and lady Abney, in whose 
house he so long resided. 

But although the friends of Dr. 
Watts were ready to comply with his 
wishes, in erecting the stone, with the | 
preceding inscription, agreeably to 
his direction, they were not so willing 
to obey his injunction in thus terminat- 
ing all regard to his memory. A monu- 


ment, of which we have given an| 


engraving, was afterwards erected in 
Westminster Abbey, to remind poste- 
rity of his virtues, and to perpetuate 
his name. Happily however for him, 
his name and character are engraven 
on more durable materials than the 
marble can boast. This monument, 
like many others, has sustained some 
serious injury, either through acci- 
dent, or the wanton follies of the 
thoughtless and the sacrilegious, who 
occasionally visit this hallowed spot. 
Several monuments, itis wellknown, 
were seriously mutilated by the fana- 
ticism of Cromwell’s followers, and 
the remaining parts continue to re- 
mind us of their infamous conduct. 


With the exception of such as are of 


modern erection, scarcely one has 
escaped the hand of devastation. The 
corrosions of time will effectually pre- 
vent monuments from becoming im- 
mortal ; 
the exploits of wantonness, the fury 
of mobs, the thoughtlessness of boys, 
and the fanatical brutality of an enthu- 
siastic soldiery, both steel and alabas- 
ter must prove unfaithful to their 
charge. 

Secure from the depredations com- 
mitted on his bust, Dr. Watts will 
stand immortailized in his works, 
when his grave in Bunhili-fields shall 
be forgotten, and Westminster Abbey 
shall cease to record hisname. He 
will also be remembered by thousands 
who have obtained an acquaintance 
with hig spirit, through his writings, 


but when to these we add | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| cost him double the expense, 


although they never knew his person. 
But what surpasses all other consi- 
derations is, his name will stand re- 
corded in the Lamb’s Book of Life, 
and remain engraven for ever in the 
register of eternal felicity. 


eae 


Profitable Labour. 


Mr. EpIrTor, 
Sir,—The following may, perhaps, be 
acceptable to some of your readers, 
and may tend to effect an important 
object—creating more labour for our 
industrious Poor. 
I am, &e. 
BENJAMIN WILLS. 
11th October, 1820. 
A Fievp of seven acres, situated in 
the county of Surrey, in the last year 
was prepared for Barley by the spade. 
The labourers employed, earned in 
the winter at the rate of fifteen shil- 
lings per week, two-pence per rod 
being given for digging ; and the pro- 
prietor considers, that it would have 
if he 
had had it ploughed. 
ee ee 


REVIEW.—A Help in Time of Need; 
consisting of sixteen plain and practi- 
cal Sermons, intended for the use of 
Families and Country Congr egations, 
By John Bryant. pp. 200, Blan- 
shard, London, price 2s, 6d. 1820. 


Such is the moral and intellectual 
sondition of the world, that no period 
can be assigned in the history of man, 
in which plain and practical discourses 
are not of essential service. Theo- 
logical literature, it is true, abounds 
with publications of this description, 
exhibiting at once the force.of argu- 
ment, the power of persuasion, and 
ue authority of scripture. But such 

s the constitution of the human mind, 
that ihe charm of novelty, or the hope 
of finding something original, furnishes 
a recommendation to every new pro- 
duction that issues from the press. 

The subjects of which this little 
volume treats, are at once practical, 
important, and interesting. They carry 
us into the common concerns of life, 
enforce the observanee of duties which 
are incumbent on us to discharge, and 
direct us to that state of existence, in 
which their bearings and influence will 
be found in all their magnitude and 
awful consequences. 
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It too frequently happens, that in 
works of this description, their authors 
impregnate them, with what may be 
called the slang of party, thus furnish- 
ing occasions of suspicion, that the pro- 
motion of sectarian interest predomi- 
nates over practical utility. From 
these charges the volume before us is 
happily exempt. The style in which 
it is written is simple and perspicuous, 
and the truths of the gospel are re- 
commended on scriptural grounds. 
The pages are closely printed; but 
though the type is rather small, the 
paragraphs, which are numerous, fur- 
nish relief to the reader, and facilitate 
his progress through the work. From 
the author’s third sermon, we give the 
following passage as a specimen. 

<« He (Christ) teaches a lesson of humility. 
Pride keeps man out of his proper place, and 
separates between him and happiness ; and it 
arises from false views of ourselves, and of our 
performances. On the other hand, a proper 
and just view of our imperfections, and fail- 
ings, and transgressions, is calculated to humble 
us to the dust, and to bring us to the feet of our 
heavenly Father. And such view of ourselves, 
the teaching of Christ abundantly affords. Who 
does not know that the blessed Jesus had to 


preach among persons who made the whole of 


religion to consist of outward service, and 
who looked only to the mere letter of the law? 
and who among us has not read his excellent 
and heart-searching sermon, recorded in the 5th 
and 6th and 7th chapters of St. Matthew’s gos- 
pel? and who that reads these chapters can fail 
to observe how extensive and spiritual he de- 
clares the law of God to be ; thatit condemns not 
only wicked works and evil words, but that it 
reaches even to the thoughts and intents of the 
heart? He who came to bear witness to the 
truth, has declared a lustful desire to be adul- 
tery; and has said Whosoever shall be angry with 


his brother without a cause, shall be m danger of 


judgment. Now, my dear friends, who of us can 
bear this touch-stone? If we are to be judged 
by such rules as these, instead of being proud 
of our excellence, we must appear to be alto- 
gether as an unclean thing. Nor is this all the 
humbling truth which the Saviour teaches; for 
he represents the children of Adam as so dis- 
ordered that they cannot heal themselves, and 
therefore need a Heavenly Physician; and he 
declares positively, that the state of their souls 
is so bad as to require a change equal to a 
new birth; such a change as the Spirit of God 
only can produce. Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. For except aman be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. Before honour is hu- 
mility : and the soul that, looking unto Jesus 
as its teacher, humbly admits this doctrine, is 
prepared to receive @ lesson of thankfulness ; in 
that glorious display which is made of the kind- 
ness and mercy of God, in the plan of Gospel 
salvation.—pp. 32, 33. 

We cannot but consider this work 
to be valuable, because it seems cal- 


culated to be highly beneficial, to a 
class of readers, who have not much 
learning, nor many books; and espe- 
cially because the important subjects 
are placed within the reach of their 
comprehension. 


=o 
Revirew.—Cases of Tic Doloureaux, 
successfully treated. By Benjamin 
Alutchinson, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, of London, §c.se. 
Longman § Co. 


Atmost the whole period of our life 
is occupied in the pursuit of pleasure, 
or in the evasion of pain. The former 
is but a fleeting enjoyment, while the 
latter is the common and_ constant 
attendant on humanity, from the 
cradle to the grave. The nerves, those 
silk-like cords, which convey sensa- 
tion to the brain, and volition frem 
that organ to the muscles, and other 
parts of the animal machine, evince 
no cognizable change or motion, in 
the performance of these two opposite 
functions. They may also be thrilled 
with exquisite pleasure, or tortured 
with excruciating pain, and still ex- 
hibit no visible indication of either in 


| their structure. In this state of our 


physiological and pathotogical dark- 
ness, then, respecting this wonderful 
and complex nervous system, we must 
explore our way by the aid of such 
facts, as our experience and practice 
shall ascertain, for we have but few, 
if any, general principles, to guide us 
through this labyrinth of uncertainty. 
Pain is, perhaps, an evil of greater 
magnitude even than death itself; con- 
sequently, he who frees a human being 
from extraordinary suffering, is much 
more entitled to the applause and 
thanks of his fellow-creatures, than 
he who merely saves from accidental 
death the life of a citizen. 

Mr. Hutchinson, the highly respec- 
table author of the pamphlet before 
us, appears fully entitled to these 
encomiums. He presents himself be- 
fore the public, in a garb of ability 
and modesty, which cannot fail to 
make a favourable impression on 
every man, whose approbation it is 
desirable to obtain. He comes for 
ward with “ neither a new remedy, 
nor a new theory,” but merely ‘‘ with 
a few observations which he has made 
in the successful administration of a 
mineral substance, well known, but 
too much neglected, or inaccurately, 
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Reviews.— A Sermon+-Geographical Exercise Book. 
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or inefficiently employed.” He attri- | 
butes his success in the management 
of this hitherto most obstinate disease, 
to the activity with which he has em- 
ployed the carbonate of iron, a re- 
medy formerly used in doses far too 
small to produce the desired effects, 
in this and many other disorders. 
After giving an ample history of the | 
nature, seat, cause, symptoms, and | 
the usual methods of treating the Tic 
Doloureaux, Mr. Hutchinson proceeds | 
to state, that the complete failure of | 
the means usually employed to subdue | 
the torments of this disease, induced | 

| 

| 


him to try the different preparations of | 
iron; and his investigations appear to 
have been attended with the most 
happy results. The particular prepa- | 
ration of iron, preferred by Mr. Hut- 
chinson, is the Terri Carbonas, of the 
London Pharmacopoeia, and this he | 
recommends in very unusually large 
doses, even to the extent of four scru- | 
ples, three times a day. Mr. Hutchin- | 
son has selected from his Case Book, | 
six highly satisfactory and well-de- | 
scribed cases, which we _ sincerely | 
wish we had room to transcribe. They | 
cannot but be considered a_ sufli- | 
cient evidence of the hitherto unknown | 
powers of a gigantic agent, as a re- | 
medy in this cruel disease: and we 
must be allowed to say, that in our 
opinion, Mr. Hutchinson is fully en- 
titled to the very respectful considera- 
tion of his professional brethren, for 
this valuable contribution to our 
scanty stock of therapeutical know- 
ledge, as well as for the liberality and 
disinterestedness with which he has 
communicated to the world, a remedy, 
which, in the hands of greedy empiri- 
cism, might have proved a productive 
and very fertile source of considerable | 
pecuniary emolument. 


— 


Review.—The best Provision for the 
Poor. A Sermon preached at the 
opening of St. Matthew’s chapel, Man- 
chester Poor-house, on Sunday After- 
noon, Dec. 5th, 1819. By the Rev. 
Robert Bradley, Chaplain. pp. 24. 
London, Westley, 1820. 


Tuis discourse derives its principal 
importance from the charity which it 
advocates and recommends. We re- 
joice to find that the parochial clergy, 
and those who have the management 
of poor-houses are beginning to see 


| universal imitation. 


the necessity of providing for the 
spiritual instruction of their infirm and 
aged inhabitants. Many of these, 
from a variety of causes, have not an 
opportunity of attending places of pub- 
lic worship ; and it is painful to re- 


| flect, that in this enlightened age, out 


of about 10,000 parishes, not more 
than ten enjoy any spiritual provision 
from the Establishment. Hitherio a 


| considerable portion of this labour, 


has devolved on the Methodists and 
Dissenters; and we cannot but con- 
gratulaie Mr. Bradley and the parish 
officers of Manchester, in showing to 
the country an example so worthy of 
The sermon con- 
tains many useful observations. 
beg 


Revirw.—A Geographical Exercise 
Book, designed for the use of Schools, 
and private families. By C. Robert- 
son. Lackington, & Co. London. 


WE readily concur with Mr. Robert- 
son in opinion, that ‘‘ among the various 


| studies that now occupy the attention 


of youth, few can claim a greater de- 
gree of pre-eminence than that of 
Geography, connected with the practi- 
cal use of the Globes;” and few we 
conceive will presume to deny, that 
whatever tends to facilitate the ac- 
quirement of science, or of any branch 
of useful knowledge, is of real advan- 
tage to mankind, and is entitled to 
encouragement and support in pro- 
portion to its importance. 

The design of this work is to fur- 
nish the pupil with a kind of geogra- 
phical ciphering book, on the pages of 
which he may enter the result of his 
various experiments, and the solu- 
tions of his problems, just as the 
young arithmetician enters his various 


| sums, when he is fully assured of 
| their correctness. 


This method Mr. 
Robertson conceives will tend to sti- 
mulate the learner, knowing that he 
has a journal which records his pro- 
gress, while at the same time it will 
enable his friends to watch the advan- 
ces he is making in his geographical 
learning. 

The Problems laid down, and the 
Rules given for their solution, are in sub- 
stance much the same that we find in 
every treatise on the use of the globes, 
with this advantage, that both Prob- 
lem and Rule are very concise, with- 
out being deficient in perspicuity. 
From those data, distinct questions 
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| authenticity of scripture, from moral 


are proposed under each problem, to 
which the pupil, by referring to his 
vlobes, according to the rules given, is 
expected to find an answer, which “he 

must insert in columns or blank spaces 
left for this purpose. 

We have no doubt that the plan laid 
down by the author will prove highly 
advantageous, by enabling the pupils, 
when advanced to maturity, to refresh 
their memories with the acquirements 
of their youthful years, and by operat- 
ing as an incentive on their posterity, 
to ‘equal, ifnotto surpass, in geographi- 
cal knowledge, the attainments of their 
ancestors. 

ae 


Revirw.—Reasons for admitting the 
Divine Origin of Revelation. By 
Joseph Jones, M.A. Longman, Hurst, 
&e. London. pp. 111. 1820. 


AtTHouGH Revelation bas been as- 
sailed during the many ages of its 
existence, its truth still remains un- 
shaken. Attack has produced defence 
and this has elicited in its favoura 
complication of evidence arising from 
the most unexpecied quarters. 
tis a maxim among lawyers 
the title of 


, that 


questioned, submitted to legal exa- 
mination, and pronounced valid, ac- 


quires additional strength by the scru- | 


tiny it has undergone. It is much the 


same with the rar of. Divine Reve- | 


lation. iIthas been assailed in every 

art that was thought vulnerable, but 
those attacks have been regularly re- 
pelled, and Christianity has risen with 
new triumphs from each contest. 

The enemies, however, of those doc- 
trines which the sacred writings con- 
tain, although unable to advance any 
thing new, 
giving circulation to long-refuted ob- 
jections and half-forgotten calumnies, 
and in disseminating them in pam- 
polets among a description of persons, 
who know little or nothing of their 
antiquity or refutation. This circum- 
stance, Heng ers a circulation of the 
popular evidences in fav our of Christi- 
anity peculiarly necessary, especially 
at the present time, to counteract the 
influence of that mo 
poison, which the emissaries of infi- 
delity are thus endeavouring to diffuse 
among the artisans, mechanics, 
labouring classes of society. 

The work before us is rather persua- 
sive than argumentative, urging the 
No, 24.—Vot. ITT. 


and 


have been assiduous in | 


ral and inteJlectual | 


| : 
| and internal ; 
79 


| dence, of 


an estate which has been | Stands, if it be firmly establisl 


| nable fortress 


} reason ing and { 


| We advance 


| superfluous. We 


motives, without entering into any 
metaphysical disquisitions, or taking 
its stand on philosophical ground, 
We do not mean, however, to insinuate 
that these important sources of evi- 
dence are disregarded by our author. 
He admits their value, but assigns to 
them their respective limits, in the 
following passages: 


‘Tt is not intended in the following pages 
to violate any acknowledged princ iple of sound 
philosophy, while at the same time it is as little 
intended to compose a mere philosophical 
essay. Philosephy and Theology are distinct 
things: nor do we suppose that the ferEien has 
any just titie to arrogate a claim, as valuable as 
its rules, and as sober and sound as its spirit 
may be, to dictate in a peremptory manner 
about the latter. We ‘undoubtedly owe to 
reason and philosophya very profound and sin- 
cere regard; but we must wisely assign to 
them their proper provinces and limits; and 
we must always remember, that theology is a 
peculiar subject. Hy 


<The evidenc ses of our religion are external 
the first description of evidence 
being composed of accredited testimony to cer- 
tain facts ; and the second resulting from the 
examination of the discoveries which the re- 
cords themselves contain. Historical evi- 
which we are competent judges, 
hed, as an imp 
, not to be in the slightest deg 
affected by the most ingenious, or virule nt, or 
reiterated assaults. Ifthe impugners of revela- 
tion acted with candour and fairness, they 
would desist von desseminating their calum- 
nies, till by the 


ee 


he) 


;OMp lete s sion of histori- 


cal evidence, they ‘had si lewn the justice of 
| them. 


spassionately examine the 


Let them di: 
| s; let them 


labours of a Paley and a Cha 
shew, if they a 


ilosophizing as sober, as judici- 
ous, and as te, as that which those great 
men have exhibited, that their statements are 
fallacious, and that there is no credit whatever 
to be given t o historical testimony. The whole 
subject will then at least assume a new com- 
plexion. 


“Internal evidence is a very different thing. 
It rests on certain moral notions and feelings 
that belong to our nature, and on certain assump- 
tions that are made in agreement wi ith them. 
certain posi 
form and entertain certain not: 
then apply th as sO man 


ang ae rag 
} proper, 
see nothing 
» 


ved, that the 


claim to o 
1 nd nhilaean!l 
justilia 1 all 0 
in it to the « 
historical evidence is suflicient in itself, 
incontrovertible; and some, on this : 
may deem any thing farther to be entirely 
are not prepared to adopt 
til we have 
f internal 
+ 


t he 7 + 
oft tne mind 
2 


this notion in its full, extent, 
been convinced, tha 
evidence is a vain f fabric: 
that all our moral notions ok feelings are sa 


sive as not to deserve the slightest credit; 


able to do it, by a method of 
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and that eve ry assumption that proceeds upon 
them, must, in the very nature of things, be 
purely ¢ ratuitous.” 

The preceding quotations furnish a 
fair specimen, not only of the author’s 
style and manner of writing, but of 
those views which he has taken of the 
momentous subject ey h employs 
his pen. What these introductory 
observations promise, the subsequent 
pages amply fulfil In these, the 
moral nature of God, the responsi- 
bility of man, and, from his lapsed 
condition, the necessity of such a de- 
velopment of the Divine will as the 
Bible supplies, are urged with much 
affectionate solicitude; and the con- 
sequences which flow from the use or 
abuse of those precepts and mercies 
which Christianity presents, are anti- 
cipated with a strong fe eling of re- 
gard. When this book becomes known 


to a certain class of readers, it will | 


not want any other recommendation. 
ie 
Review.—Tributes to Truth, by Nicho- 
las Littleton. Wherein a few obseu- 
vities, made or left by Locke and 
Py ee > 
others, are removed, and P hilosophy 


and Common Sense go hand in hand. | 


Vol. I. Part I. 4to. pp. 126.—1819. 


‘ Truth is never ashamed.’ 


THAT venal motives are more common- 


ly the object of dedications, than pure | 


respect or gratitude, cannot be ques- 
tionep.—Our being permitted to at- 
tach certain great names of respecta- 
bility among the literary world, to 


publications, or such as have great | 


weight with the public as patrons of 
literature, must tend freque ntly to in- 
crease their sale, if not their value 
Bat what additional support the author 
of the work before us can possibly 
suppose to derive, either of celebrity 
or gain, by dedic ating ‘to the Guardian 
Spirit ¢ of the - British Isles , we cannot 
easily conceive. Neither can we un- 
derstand who or what this aerial] being 
may be; and we must confess, as some 
palliation of our stupidity, that our 
friends who have seen this volume, are 
involved in the same mysterious doubt. 
Many have paid their devoirs to nobi- 
lity, and even to majesty: but no one 
within our recollection, before Mr. L. 
has ever ventured to solicit prefatory 
protection from any such imaginary 
being. We shall not extend our re- 
marks; for as this dedicatory epistle 


has at least one vood trait, that of 
brevity, we shall transcribe it.— 


‘DEDICATED TO THE GUARDIAN 
SPIRIT OF THE BriTISH ISLEs. 
‘ Protecting Spirit! Thou hast ever been 
regarded as one easily yielding to corporeal 
pleasures, and more especially to’ that lowest 
of all—t he pleasures of the stomach. Certainly, 
| if thou hadst not been formed for such plea- 

sures; thou wouldest not have been fitted for 
our protector ; but equally certain ts it, that a 
ormation, fitting thee for other pleasures, was 
finitely more necessary. Long hast thow 
een che rished as our Protector ; but seldom 
ias 1t been acknowle cls re d, that it is to thee we 
are chie fly inde sbted for all the pleasures of the 
mind, which every British subject must feel, 


and which is the very height of his enjoyment 
here. 


‘ Long hast thou been the Protector of oer 
mental pleasure! Truth hast thou ever sup- 
ported ! and every British subject, relying on 
| thy ever- supp orting, and unconquerable power, 
| must hail thee with delight, 


Padstow, 1819. ‘ As does the Author.’ 


We have often read of Bacchus 
pre siding over the flowing Can, cheer- 
ing his votaries to excess, and exciting 
them to madness, by his all-powerful 
narcotics ; but we never heard of him 
as the patron, or encourager of litera- 
ture; or that it is to him we are 
| chiefly indebted for all the ‘ pleasures 
{of the mind.’ It is generally sup- 
| posed, that men of the most sober 
| habits have the clearest understand- 
| ings:—that spirit, therefore, must be 
| made up of very contradictory princi- 
| ples,which can at one time recommend 
| food to the mind, and at another be 
| strenuous in advocating habits, which 
| will tend to annihilate its digestion. 
| 
} 


i 
i 
} 
i 
} 
S 


That protector must be indeed of the 
| unaccountable sort, which bids his dis- 
| ciples, first inhale ‘ the pleasures of 
| the mind,’ and then instil such poi- 
| son as will, in most instances, counter- 
| act its influence. We must confess, 
we should approach such a spirit, let 
| our adulation be ever so well got up, 
with rather a doubtful submission, lest 
we should be so unfortunate as to offer 
it at a time when his capricious dispo- 
sition might savour more of destruc- 
tion than condescension! In fine, we 
hesitate not to say, that we do not con- 
sider this imagined protector will be 
any safeguard, or do any credit, to the 
morality or celebrity of our author. 
The volume before us, is made up of 
ledication, a preface , and an intro- 
ation! upon which we shall immedi- 
ately enter, dwelling chiefly on such 
| parts only as appear most likely to give 


ibe = ee 
ra) 
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a gencral idea of its coutents. As our 
analysis will be conducted with sober 
criticism, we hope to bear in mind, 
throughout, the lesson of Seneca— 

Ab honesto nulla re deterribitur,—ad turpra 

nulla spe imvitabitur. 

To give our readers an idea of the 
author’s reasoning, we shall begin by 
a quotation from the preface, which it 
appears to us should be explanatory 
of the main design of the work, but 
which has been converted, in this in- 
stance, to a strange metaphysical dis- 
quisition ! 

« Whenever we express ourselves accordant 
to our knowledge, we are then said to speak 
the truth. Truth, as regarding the reality of 
things,—the certainty of existence, is immut- 
able ;—is never different; but as regarding 
mind, it is otherwise: for since some know 
better than others, therefore the truth of dif- 
ferent, persons differs: one man’s truth is bet- 
ter to be trusted to thanis another man’s truth; 
although the truth of one man is no more truth 
than is the truth of the other man; as in the 
one man, truth is expressive of knowledge, so 
it is in the other man; and the difference be- 
tween them is with regard to knowledge.’ 

As ‘truth is never ashamed,’ so, 
under every possible cireumstance, it 
admits of no variation. Our author 
says, ‘ When we express ourselves 
according to our knowledge, we are 
then said to speak the truth.? We 
cannot subscribe to this definition of 
truth without some hesitation, for, ac- 
cording to our celebrated lexicogra- 
pher, Johnson, “ Truth is conformity 
of notions to things.” Therefore there 
is a wide difference between contin- 
gency of notions to things, and con- 
formity to them. Does Mr. L. mean 
to say, that because a person speaks 
40 the best of his knowledge and belief 
of any circumstance, that the truth or 
falsity of such a circumstance, shall be 
made.to correspond with, or be altered 
by, this uncertain mode of communica- 
tion—that bare assertion shall be the 
touch-stone of truth? Impossible! 
Truth, without exception, and in every 
sense of the word, must be physically 
correct, and it is not to be affected by 
assertion or circumstance. If truth be 
garbled or tarnished, the defect rests 
with him who does so, let the cause be 
what it may; yet the fact itself remains 
unsullied, and is as much truth as if 
stated correctly.— Veritas non recipit 
magis ac minus,—truth is ipso facto im- 
inutable. 

We should judge, by his elucida 
jions in a succeeding paragraph, that 


Mr. L. is in some way connected with 
the medical profession, for he sup- 
ports his positions and remarks by ex- 
amples drawn from the Materia Medica. 
We cannot but remark, that our au- 
thor has extended his preface to an 
unnecessary length by protracted 
pieces of poetry, which, however they 
may tend to convey his meaning, 
might, in our humble judgment, be 
very much curtailed. 
We always thought that system was 
a concatenation of links, or serics of 
operations, by which certain effects 
{might be produced, or merely the 
instrument by which certain wished-for 
consequences might be effected ;:—but 
our author declares that 

‘System is a word become at last synony- 
mous with supposition; each system-maker 
dresses up a supposition in some gaudy, or 
perhaps beautiful apparel.’ p. x. 

How often is it the case, that we 
condemn in others what we ourselves 
practise. Mr. L. declares, that, ‘ led 
by systems, men’s minds become con- 
fused,’ (p. x.) while he himself has 
methodically divided the volume before 
us into dedication, preface, and intro- 
duction, and his remarks and positions 
are not thrown together with al/ the 
carelessness imaginable. And why 
does system confound men’s minds? 
Because 

‘ Supposition being overlooked for immuta- 
ble truth, and this truth, confounded with sup- 
position;—which is known,—that which is 
true, immutably true, becomes confounded with 
what is thought to be thus true.’ p. x. 


As we have reason to suppose Mr. 
Littleton is connected with the faculty, 
we would ask—Whether anatomy is 
supported on scientific, or chimerical 
principles? From the little we know 
of this science, we are inclined to think 
it as one of the most perfect; and as 
we would not doubt Mr. L.’s know- 
ledge so much as to think him scepti- 
cal on this point, we shall naturally 
disclaim the position, that its systems 
are altogether imaginary, or that they 
rest on any thing short of fact. Sys- 
tem relates only to the specific combi- 
nation of materials. It matters not 
what enters into this combination, 
whether facts, theories, or supposition, 
for we ayain repeat, that system merely 
relates to a regular arrangement, with- 
out bearing any aflinity to the nature 
of the materials. it is ‘‘ any com- 
pleaure or combination of many things 
acting together; or, a scheme which 


i 


ees a 


~~ 
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reduces many things to regular de- 
pendence or co-operation.” (Johnson.) 
it will therefore be 
ceived, that our author has allowed his 


definition of system too extensive a 
“clays 
‘But are thoughts to be corrected by 
maxims, bere ever maxims must spring from 
though hts? No: every thought, as we ge eed, 
is to be ex ths att as to i its truth or falsity; 


proceeding thus, whatever ground is gained 
will be firm; and wh en we cannot do all that 
we wish, let us be satisfied, in the doing all we 
can.’ p. xiii. 


A maxim is an axiom, a general 


position, or certain direction. It is | 
derogatory to the prin- | 


not, howéver, 
ciple of ‘common sense,’ because it is 
the product of thoug 
bea corrector of our thoughts. Man 


is a fallible being; is it not therefore | © 
sna | lity of agreement, ‘in ie arises the 


just, that he sho 


4 
U , 

/ Pas ‘ f hangh? \ tn onida and 

(the r¢ sult O Thor ,fli,) LO FPuIce and 
4 


direct hi im ? 


ask the Wa ektien a ~4 


a proper book of consultation, such 
being replete with 
doubt they orig 
As we cannot questi 
ous tenets so much 
lief in the Holy 
suspend the areument, by | 

e do not understand ‘the d 
axiom. 

‘These maxims, however, are 
of common sense; and it would 
if these system-makers had 
strictly ; for then f 
peared as. synonymous with supposition.’ p. xiii. 

We should ; € 
maxims hick 
common sen 
plication, bri: 
reais 


inated 


tem would soon have ap- 


» should, by their ap- 
stem on a level with 
y, man, short of an 
idiot, is pepe -d, we should judge, 
etait ‘Opo! Fan cy 10n sense; 
and, as Mr. L. himself acknowledges 
must be well stored with maxin 
How then, in the name of all that is 


rational, can he who is anaee the cuid- | 


ance of axioms, maxims, or fixed 
moral principles, be taught to form 
systematic arrangements, which are 
nothing short of supposition? Having 
discussed this point in a preceding 
paragraph, we shall proceed wiih the 
analysis. 

We have now examined some pas- 
sages belonging to the preface; the 
introduction commences by some re- 
marks on reason, and, as it proceeds, 
takes into consideration the various 


immediately per- | 


impulses and actions of the mind. As 
these do not differ materially from the 
opinions and reasonings of previous 
p hilosoy hers, we should not think our- 
selves justified in entering upon them. 
One passage, however, on probable 
evidence, appears to us of so much 
consequence.i n a legislatorial point of 
view, ise t per rfectly as it coincides 


with our ic the, we cannot but give to 
our rea ader ;; and this we are the more 
willing to ae on account of our pre- 


»CNnSU res. 


uch the examination of the causes of 
eflects does not lead to conclusions which are 
certain, nevertheless, our conclusions are often 
that we confide as boldly on them 
as on certainties; and all, having the free exer- 
their reasoning powers, agree in their 
conclusions on nu ie sub jects, admittir ng 


only probable evidence. From this universa- 


so certain, 


cise of 


— rmity of human institutions ; hence, to de- 
rmine on the commission of crime by the 


| “ra ws of Old England, twelve men must be of 
one mind,—must come to the same conclusion. 


In some countries a larger number than twelve 
isrequired. By some governments, it is only 
t the majority, by other goverh- 
;, that 3 wo thirds, should be of one mind. 
sland, the jury is demanded to give a 
fot oF guilty or not guilty. Guilty or not 
form, as it were, ~ the two terminating 
line; and between these two points, 
are the various shades of probability. ee 
custom of requiring all to be of one mind, 

most proper, as thus less doubt remains as tb 
the guilt of the criminal; whereas, e countries 
where onl y part of the jury is reaiired to 
seems cruel that a culprit should pay 
f ‘ ‘debt fox acrime, the commission of which 
is so doubtful. Our custom, however, though 


¥ $ 
re jul ‘ed tha 


PpOINis ¢ 


i 
leaning on the side of merc ry, still seems 8 capa- 
ble of improvement. It has been remarked, 


between guilty and not guilty, there are 
the numerous shades of probability; and it 
ight so happen, (if hunger were not called in, 


| in order to compel men “to speak falsehood, ) 


eee 


+} 41 


at the majc ority only would be of one mind. 
Now, since there are various shades of proba- 
bility, as to the commission of crime, as well 
as different d egrees of crime, it may li asked, 
where would be the impropriety of different 
degrees of punishment, accordingly as the 
com niss ion of crime is more or less. probable ; 
as well as different degrees of punishment, 
pro portion ed to the degre es of crime.’ 

‘ In probability, when most clear, the con- 
clusion of a single individual is as certain as 
Ww ould b be the conclusions of any number of per- 
sons ; all will come to the same conclusion. 
What individual would not conclude that the 


ul 


x 


4 
{ 


| sun will rise again, be again in the meridiar, 
| avain set? Our conclusion i is here founded én 


universal experience ; and from concluding, 
conclusions of others are like our own 


ions.” p. 14 & 15, 


Wat oth as a fallible being, is con- 


stantly liable to err ; much, ilcxeiog 


as we reverence the ¢ opinions and ratio- 
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cinations of Mr. Locke, we should not 
be the more respected by hazarding 
the opinion, that he, as well as others, 
did not partake of this kindred imper- 
fection. On the contrary, the difficulty 
of the subject, the talents required to 


accomplish it, and the application ne- | 


cessary to complete his grand meta- 
physical system, wil sufficiently palli- 
ate those defects, which are compara- 
tively small, when put in competition 
with the immensity of the design. But 
to return :—Our author does not ex- 
actly coincide with Mr. Locke on the 
nature of complex ideas, and his reasons 
are chiefly directed against chap. vill. 
sections 7, 8, 9, & 10, of the Essay on 
the Human Understanding. The con- 
cluding sentence'of the tenth section 
runs thus, at which Mr. L. makes a 
pointed charge :-—“ For the power in 
fire to produce a new colour or con- 
sistency in wax or clay, by its primary 
qualities, is as much a quality in fire, 
as the power ithas to produce In mea 
new idea, or sensation of warmth or 
burning, which I felt not before by the 
same primary qualities, viz. the bulk, 
texture, and motion, of its insensible 
parts.” To which our author re- 


‘ «¢ Motion of its insensible parts :” the word 
insensible, as here used, cannot refer to the 
want of sensibility in such parts, but refers to 
the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of insen- 
sible, that is, of imperceptible parts. Here 1s 
an inadvertent absurdity; to say insensible 
parts affect our senses—are sensible to us. 
This may be corrected by substituting the 
word intangible for insensible. What is sensi- 
ble to one sense, may not be so to another.’ 
p. 40. 


Our author has here a jeu de mois. 
Truth is in itself a sense, therefore 
tangibility and sensibility are in this 
case synonymous, and therefore we do 
not think Mr. Locke’s reasoning made 
more intelligible, or more correct, by 
this gentleman’s substitution. As the 
word sensibility refers to five distinct 
species of sensation, it must readily 
occur, on reading the passage, that 
Mr. Locke meant to be understood in 
two of them. 

What we have already added will 
be sufficient evidence of the nature of 
our author’s objections to Mr. Locke; 
it remains that we should now give a 
specimen of the modesty with which his 
design is carried into effect, which will 
at once give an idea of the opinion he 
has of his own powers and abilities. 


«‘ When in the wilderness of thought, I 
was much delighted with Mr. Locke’s exami- 
nation of the understanding : but now, afew of 
his broad roads appear as scrambling sheep- 
paths.” 

In giving a short analysis of this 
volume, it is not necessary, in order to 
fix the judgment as to its intrinsic 
value, for us to go minutely into its 
several passages. We think our 
readers must be sufficiently convinced 
already, by the parts already noticed. 
We shall therefore proceed rapidly 
threugh the volume, having given a 
specimen from each of the writer’s 
arrangements. ‘The process of con- 
clusion is arrived at, by and through 
the authority of premises :—if the pre- 
mises be accurate, the conclusion is 
necessarily supposed to be so too, and 
vice versa. We find, therefore, that we 
are enabled to give avery brief cr- 
tique, by confining ourselves to our 
author’s conclusion; which, to save 
time, as well as our pages, we shall 
immediately touch upon, as a corollary 
involving the mulium in parvo of the 
whole. 

‘Of this first part, (meaning this volume) 
the final conclusion is, MINDS THINK ALIKE— 
form like conclusions: and the difference be- 
tween us, is only with regard to the manner 
of expression,—is only a difference of words.” 
p- 125. 

Cras credemus hodie nihil! 

Expression, which is usually con- 
sidered as the index of the mind, is 
by this hypothesis rendered null and 
void; and all the finer feelings of the 
soul are completely annihilated. The 
glowing phrenzy of the poet’s imagi- 
nation, and the ‘ common sense and 
philosophy’ so strenuously insisted 
upon by the author, must vanish into 
‘‘ air, thin air.” The intimate conti- 
guity, which is usually allowed to sub- 
sist between thought and articulation, 
has no longer any being :—and what 
can be said of a man, whose intellects 


do not coincide with his utterance? 
Why, that he is devoid of reason— 
that he is incapable of ‘common sense,’ 
much more of that laborious research 
imposed by philosophy.—Alack, Sir, 
he is mad. Weconsider this reasoning 
as dangerous, in a moral point of view. 

What! does a Christian agree senti- 
mentally with an Atheist and a Dcist 

—‘‘ form like conclusions—differ only 
| in expression”—“‘ only a difference of 
| 


words.” Is it possible, that such a 
conclusion can be received by any ra- 
| éiunal being? {s it possible, that the 
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free agency of man can be thus broken , 


down, by such an unphalosophical as- 
sertion,—we dare not call % argu- 
ment? Shall the peace of 
destroyed, and his religious principles 
violated, by such a sweeping conclu- 
sion as this? Impossible! 
be thought of premises which can war- 
rant such a farrago? If our author 
does esteem us mad, in common with 
the restof mankind, we think, we have 
so much of the dawn of reason re- 
maining, as will, now and then at least, 
enable us to resist daring imposition. 

«Tis time’s plague, when madmen lead the 

blind.” 

We are promised a second volume 
on ‘ the blindfolded, gliding effects of 
Habit and Association ;’ and should 
our author fulfil his intention, we shall 
be happy to have it in our power to 
raise him on a respectable footing, as 


a sound and solid reasoner, 
} re 1} : Lv, 94 


| 
man be 


What shall | 


a prudent | 


writer, and a modest author. We fear | 


something like 
however, we 


we have discovered 
free thinking: we hope, 
are mistaken ; 
hold our pity for his sit 
hopes, that the dark 
mental horizon may 

the brigh 
Righteousness. 
One word more, and we have done. 
We should be very desirous of enlarg- 
ing our comments, if they were likely 
to be of a less painful nature. But 
we feel we should but accumulate 
censure. The bold and independent 
manner which swells the volume, 
not press upon us with any kind of 
pleasure; and we again recommend 
to Mr. L. when he next comes before 
the public, to pursue his reasoning 
with that modesty, which will at least 

; , ff not the commen- 
aders. For a bold and 
independent spirit does not always 
abate a just cause c. 


beau que le vrai—le vrai seul est aamable. 


uation, 
clouds of his 
be dispersed 
of the Sun of 


soon 
+ haame 
t peams 


aoes 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Earthquakes.--The island of Antigua 
has lately been visited with an Earth- 
quake. On the 15th of November, 
1820, a shock of considerable duration 
was experienced. Another occurred 
on the following morning, but with 
less severity. We have not Jearnt, 
that any damage of consequence has 
been sustained by the inhabitants 


if not, we cannot with- | 
and our | 


The neighbourhood between Har- 
lech and Barmouth, Merioneth, was 
much alarmed, a little after nine 
o’clock, on the night of Wednesday 
se’nnight, by a slight shock of an 
Earthquake. The noise was some- 
thing similar to that produced by a 
large ball rolling on a hollow floor, and 
continued for about half a minute. It 
seems to have been generally heard, 
and as generally feared, by the coun- 
try people.—Dec. 20, 182 

Eruption—In Batavia, a_ dreadful 
eruption of a volcano, took place 
early in June last, accompanied with 
several severe shocks of an earth- 
quake. Much damage has been done. 
hed-hot stones and ashes, were carried 
toa vast distance, in various directions ; 
and at times, the sides of the burning 
mountain appeared involved ina sheet 
of flame. 


Omen.—A thunder stroke which 
lately ied off the head of a statue 
of his Holiness, which stood on the 
top of St. John’s church, of Lateran, 
has been regarded by the friends of 
the Holy See, as an alarming presage. 


Bounty.—The Parliamentary grant 
of £5000, to the adventurers engaged 
in the late Northern Expedition, has 
been distributed m the following man- 
ner.-—Capt. Parry, £1000 ;—Lieut. 
Liddon of the Griper, £500 :—Lieut. 
Beachey, Lieut. Hoppner, Capt. Sa- 
bine, andthe two Masters, £200 each;— 
Superior Midshipmen, £55 each ;-— 
other Ditto, £30 each;—Seamen, £20 


| each. 


Hayti.—The Revolution which has 
lately taken place in Hayti, promises 
to consolidate the power of that .em- 


| pire, and to render it permanent under 


Boy y cr, 


} 


into whose hand the death of 
Christophe has thrown the dominion 
of the whole island. 


Skaiting.—This amusing exercise is 


| much practised in Liverpool and its 


vicinity, but scarcely a year ever 
elapses in which we do not hear of 
some melancholy accident accompany- 
ing it. During the present winter 
nearly twenty persons have lost theis 
lives, through which the hopes of 
many respectable families have been 
cut off, and the surviving friends 
plunged in the deepest distress 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. pike most forcible arguments both for 
: and against the restitution of animals, 
| drawn from Reason and Reyelation. 
a 


1.—On Instinct and Reason. 

G. B. of Launceston, Cornwall, 
asks,—What are the essential pro- 
perties of instinct in the animal crea- : 

5 : Wk Ih F “Te ia _A ngat little work has lately made its appearance, en- 
tion? and, What are those SUPeFIOF | titled, fF rae Mental eee S a compendium of 

° ° as Z 5 me, : : concise and yet general rules, for the ready solutic yf 
principles In man, W hich form the line various Problems in Astronomy ; to which is added, " Guide 
of distinction between animal and ra- 10 ae Constellations, by P. Lovekin.” price $s. neatly 
tional beings? 


Witerarp WMotices, 


Another work, entitled, Conversations on English Gram- 
mar, &c. by Mrs. Williams, has issued from the press, since 
eS the commencement of the present year, 

‘ as; i a SSA GA: OEM iy), Preparing for the press, in two volumes, post octavo 
2.—On the future Existence of Animals. | wappiness,’ a Tale for the Grave and the Gay, % 
G. B. would likewise be obliged to : SOA aE : 
an eee, . * urrata.—In col, 125, line 49, for Garus, read Cyrus, I 
any correspondent for an epitome of col. 197, line 39, for Leucia, read Seneca,’ erst eaim 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, JANUARY 20, 1821. 


Since the commencement of the year, the transactions in business have been on a very diminutive scale. 
The severe frost entirely impeded the navigation in the intertor, and an unexampled series of Easterly 
winds, which continued till within these last few days, have both contributed to add to the dull state of 
things.—The demand for produce is in general limited; but as the year advances, a more ready sale 
may be anticipated, as well as amore lively and healthy state of things. Reviewing the present prices 
of all species of merchandise, (with perhaps the exception of Coffee alone, ) it cannot be denied, that 
thew currency is at avery depreciated scale, forbidding, apparently, any further diminution, but very 
susceptible of great advance im many articles. Since the change of wind, during the last six days, 
vessels have been pouring in from all quarters; ti the number of which are, 2 ships from Calcutta, 
1 from Africa, and a considerable number from South America, the Brazils, United States, British 
America, and the Mediterranean ;—the particular imports will be given in the subsequent month. 

Proceeding to detail more particularly the later proceedings in some leading articles, we have to 
notice, that the sales of Cotion, during the present week, have been light, amounting only to 4193 pack- 
ages; whilst the unports, during the same period, reach 18,700 packages. We are, however, glad te 
remark, among the sales, a lot of 310 bags of Boweds for Export sold before landed at 93d. per lb. short 
price—the quakty warranted good to fine: although the market may be considered a shade lower, yet 
the week closes, with a more general inquiry, wth a prospect of a beiter demand ere long, and which is 
expected without any material change of price. 

In British Plantation Sugars, some inquiry appeared this week for Ireland, and prices advancec 
about 1s. per cwt. in consequence; the sales yesterday, however, went off heavily, and the previous 
advance was not fully supported: brown qualities, upon the whole, are higher.—In Foreign and Kast 
India, there are no sales. 

Coffee.—The only sales are to the Grocers, at a small reduction. 

Fium.—In fair demand, 100 puncheons of well-flavoured Jamaica's have sold at 2s. 3d. per gallon, 
for 16 O. P. also 100 puncheons strong Deinarara’s, at 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. with a small lot of common 
Leeward’s, at 1s. Td. per gallon. 

No sales of Old Carolina Rice are reported. Several parcels of the New Crop having arriwed, the 
price has not been fixed, but is expected to settle at about 20s. per cwt. tr bond. 

The Tobacco market has been very inactwe, yet there is no alieration of price. 

Pot and Pearl Ashes are unchanged in value. Quercitron Bark is in demand for export to France. 

Dyewoods find ready buyers at the affixed rates. Sicily Shumac is retailing at 22s. per cwt. 

Lemon zuce, of fair strengths, 3s. per gallon. 

Naval Stores continue low :—last week 1800 barrels of very ordinary Turpentme were sold from the 
Stores at 6s. 6d. per gallon. 

For Fish and Seed Oils, the demand remains good; the Yorkshire Crushers of Linseed offer thet 
Oul as low as 2s. 8d. per gallon. 

The demand for Tallow is not so lively as it has been;—this day week 370 casks of Odessa Y ellow- 
Candle Tallow, of mixed qua with an allowance of 17 per cwt. tare, were sold at 50s, 6d. to 51s. 
per cwt. Hemp is only inquired after by the consumers. 

Of Flax, the arrivals are very heavy from Ireland, and is, consequently, become less sale able. 

Timber.— British American Pine is looking up; and rt becomes daily more difficult to purchase, as 
the amporters are holding for higher prices. Several low sales have been made m Quebec Oak; say at 
2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. and large dimensions at 2s. 4d. to 2s. Gd. per cubic foot. No demand for Staves. 
Deals are ready sale. 

A change of wind has brought with it a large supply of Grain, which, however, meets a ready sale 


at the currency of the day. Wheat barely eubriaiie its price: good Lrish commands 7s. Sd. to 7s. 10d 
per 701b. Oats are lower ;—there are, however, buyers of prime at 2s. 11d. to 3s. per 451b. For 
Barley, there is a fair demand. American Flour in bond sells at 22s. to 23s. per barrel, for export. _ 

The inquiry for sowing Flaxseed increases daily; holders are very firm at 63s. to 65s. per hogshead 
of 7 bushels: this rate leaves a very severe loss to the importer. 
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There is reason to hope, that many reguiditons favourable to the Commerce oj 


‘y will 


othey 
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VHOLESALE.—L.pool, Jan, 22, 1821. 


SUGAR, ¥ cwt, ‘as $. 
M uscoyado, dry brown 42 a 55 
middling 62 79 
POOd ssscee 71 “aa 
78 85 
140 
110 
102 
105 
26 
.a 2s. 6d 
colamon 1 9 
ognac.... 5S 6 ee 
ewcevcesscee 2 O 2 2 
y” cwt. 8. re 


,ordinary..' 85 a 120 
middling ..126 132 
fine... sseccld3 . 158 
MAHOGANY, ¥ foot, ~ dad 8 d. 
Honduras ....ecceee 0% & upw. 
St. Domingo 6 do. 
CUBA ccccceccracecses 4 do, 
COTTON, Pib.Sea Isl. i 1-6 11 
good tofine . 
ordinary to mid 


eteese 


1 
it 
1 


dling 0O 10 1 6 


owed, Georgia... O 7% O1 
New Orleans ..0... 0 8 1 0% 
Maranhain sececsee O 11 1 0 
Barbadoe onededesy C ; 0 10 
West lr - 0 & 0 il 
Surat ccccvesevcsees 0 7 0 
Bengal cascccccrers 9 6 oO 7 
DYE WOODS, ton, £. §. a 
Fustic, Cuba.. evage a9 0 
Porto Rico.... 6 0 a 
Jamailcar. .s<e0 6:10 7 1 
Logwood, ¢ pea Wy) 7 oS 8 0 
Jamaica.... > 6 15 
He ynduras, - 6 10 7 0 
Nicaragua Wood, Uo, 9 oF 9 
laree so ed i 
large rough ....13 0 16 O 
TOBACCO, { th. So de Lee Vas 
James River 0 bd. 7S 
stemi 0 3t- 0 65 
Rappahan 9 4: 
STEMINEG.cocecee 0 3 0 45 
Reniiekyss< ca veda 0 0 41 
ASHES, 4? ewt. Bievathe 8. ae 
ist, Pot, fresh, U.S.°39 0440 0 
NiO 4 0 346 OO 
America > ®@ 40 O 
TAR,¥ baivl.5 a. On, 21 i 
0 1 0 
( | 
RICE, # cwt.A ica ? sada : 
duly pard j , 
East India 146 186 
BRIMSTONE, ¥ e “ 


TOUGH. seeeeevccects 10 &@ 23 10 
SHUMAC, ewl d. 
Sicily eeoue 0 

PINE TIMBI cub ft Loar 
ARVCTICAUM seewoes 5 
Baltic Swedi 6 
SALT PE IRE, 3 ewt 0 
d, Relths 


Beans, Eng 
Foreign eee —— 

Flour, # barrel, 
Amer.swt.in bond 19 0 
8¢ te ete Jee3l O 
Oats, Engl. H 45]b. oiio 3 


1OW ees 5 3 

Trish & Foreign 2 9 avy 
Wheat, Engl.4? 70th. 7 6 8 9 
Erishsisscvass) 7. 6 8 0 
Canada .... 7 6 8 0 


TALLOW, ¥ 112th. SP 1as 8." ae 


Russia Y. Candle 53 6a 54 0 
BAZ, \deweesesse04 0 © 56 )'O 


IRON, Eng. bar . O.4910 
' Swe 7 5 0 SS 
Russia cesessae 15 O 0 
HOOP IRON... .cceeeee 12 5 eee 


OILS, # tun, Olive....£63 0a 72-0 
Brown & PaleSeal......22 0 31 0 
Cod s.500020 0 20°10 
Greenland Whale....23 
Palm .. 
Linseed, #? gall... 
Rape o.cacocccese 
Turpentine,iewt. 52 0 
PROVISIONS s. a s,/ de 
Beef new, dP tierce 100 0a@107 6 
barrel 70.0 .°75 0 
Butter, ? ewe. type 
Cork dry 3rds. new §*~ 


pickled new 78 0 
Belfast dry new...... 84 0 
Wewry ne 88 0 

Pork, Lrish, # 0 


Cheese, old, # 12075 


NEW eecvcees 


EMP, # ton, Le. Golly Hu gee 
Petersburg clean 42 0@a@ —— 
Riga Rhine 


ecosests O aa 
FLAX, ¢ ton, Sat oa ee 
St. Petersburg 12 head — _ —= 
E 30-7 4519 

div Oweid 3 

3.5 1 1 

3 0 315 


Buttes 40th) ssic~ bo xceek G 1 9 
Dressing, 204 21fh....1 
Calt, doz. 40 a 50}h..2 

Do. 30 @ 35 2 


a i 
HIDES, 7 4 wo A 


scecrecel 
Ayres 0 
West Ind ao 


List of Vessels Ar rived. 
From West India & 


Et 


rope and all ’] 


tish Settlements in 2 
North America if 
East India frica 3 | 
Spanish America.. 13] 2 
BPAGNS seininamn pasate ea = 
United States ..0.06417| 14 
freland Wisteccsases GON 40 
| 
| 
< ¢ 95 
otiier Parts ....§ | ag 
Jan.1, to Jan.20,. Total 163! 106 


Total Tonn ire 


poris of British Manufac- 
Ss, from 1st to 20th Je n; i 
1ffS.. 7 pes. & 6803050 yds, 
10356 1090 © 
UOide 8215 
. oe 10220 
‘ 49 084212 
Cre 779 242 ends 
__ 74 yds. 
was 40 - 
er 5 pairs, 19352 
Lf ott ym y ul ; 7203 i Ths 
Hats, 500 doz —Hose, i8113 doz. pairs. 
Lead, 1663 1 
Coy 5 s, 104 cwt 
iron, 581 . 
St 4 
Bart! ) 
i 1 
R ds 
Wi altt 
RockS t 


Live RpPpoot Imports, from January 
; 


Ist to 


ihds, 13 te S. 276 bris 


aos, 


Coffee, 59 hhds. and tees. 533 ba 


Cotton, American, 2178 bales, 
: Sy aos — Se 
America §& Brazil, bacs, 


Rum, 12 hhds. 671 ge hs. 


Wine, 29 pipes, 7 hhds. 3 balf casks. 


Molasses, 


294 hhds, 


Ashes, 139 bris 
Turpentine, 13 casks 
lar, 1367 barrels. 


R > 1 y 
hice, 106 tons, 


Tobacco, 548 hhds.—Flax, 133 tons, 


Hide 
“ 


Apples, 425 barrels. 


Oranges, 1453. boxes 
Raivi 50 bris. 1533 boxes, 
Curra itt 

Lemo 


Prices Current.—Exports.—Imports, &c. &c. 


a 7 a 
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SUNDRIES.—Liverpool, Jan. 22. 
| FL 


OUR, best, Usk 240]5.38s. 0d.a 108. Md 


i seconds 0 

| OATMEAL,P’sack 240]}.28 0 
at te O0fpH...-..1 8 2.0 
FRESH B 7160z 1 1 ot 
HAY, old, del. dee. 0 5 6 8 


NOW ewes evceceeres 


at, 4qP 2075. 0 2 


Nin 
=] 
i) 


Average Prices of 
Sugar. Gazette, 


Number of Bank- 
ruplsin Gazette. 
Dec.22. votes 
= 96.5 sucks <u) ¥ 
— B0ccccccceeeld 
Jan. 2. 


ec.20 ..345. 83d 
— 27 ..34 114 


escceeell 


—10 ..35 24 


— 17 45 — Cccovesveecl2 
———_—_—_——_ —_ «12 
{ Prices of Coal — 13.cceecee. 14 
| 4 Ton of 2240Th. — 15 & 20 6.2235 
| Wigan....15s.6d, 
|} Country ..10 0 Total.. 127 
| ————___—_—. —~_— 
| Prices of Bullion. London. 
| Foreign Gold, in Bars ......£3 17 104 
| Portugal Gold, in Coin.......03 17 6 
New Dowbloons .cccscsscosered 14 9 
| New Dollars....cccsscscevesss0) 4) 108 
Silver, in Bars, Stand; ATA. o20e 00 4 114 
| 
Rates oj - Insuvance:—Liverpool. 
| To Africaand back,. cent. 6 guineas. 
| Brazile....cccsccecscssese SUS G—Se 
i British Ame FICK asics DR eancon closed. 
Baltic seccoe) 
| Buenos y KC. coccee 3D _ 
| Cadiz and Gibri altar,..-.+- 30 _ 
} FYGNCE 3. Wy tetnet beneeens eo 
| Holland and Hamburg..-. 84 — 
| Indies, East....cecccccees £5 _ 
Webt cdiccvesanes _ 
St. Domingo & Jamaica.. — 
lreland West Coast...... 42 
East COdSt cscs = 
} LONGON specu ssccws ccs — 
| New Orleans sc di dscicecns _ 
} United States ( stern).. = 
South Whale Fishery ....168 — 
| ER 


| 3 


1 Cx 


| 

z 
| a 
| 


} Bank Stock 


| OF 


Stock ; Londo 


Prices of 


+” Cent red. 
+?” Cent 
Cent N. AN. esccone 
uk long ANNU. ..s.e0e 
chequer Bills ...scscree 
ynsols for Acct, 


wera -eocnoee 


eereeeeeenoersee 


MNIUM ...ceee 


IRISH FU 


Government Debent. 35 Y cent, 764 
TE: ee 5 tame BODE 
aa Stock, 34 76 

ol 
= 5 ————- 1034 


eeerecetee enters Iz 
q? Cent srceccsees 1044 
tbove with ividend from Jan. 1 
. Bank Shares .... £ 210 — 


W ith Dividend from July 1, 1620. 


: S| 
5 =a 
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“MEN IN SAVAGE LIFE, ARE DESTITUTE OF BOOKS.” [1821, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPANIARDS IN 
TRE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


Ir was not until the year 1509, that 
Ojeda and Niguessa meditated the 
design of making those inroads on the 
Continent, which finally led to the 
conquest of Peru. To confirm them in 
this resolution, Ferdinand granted to 
the former the government of the 
country that begins at Cape de la 
Vela, and terminates at the Gulf of 
Darien ; and to the latter, all the space 
extending from Cape de la Vela to 
Cape Gracias 4 Dios. They were both 
of them on their landing to announce 
to the people the tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to inform them of 
the gift which the Roman pontiff had 
made of their country to the king of 
Spain! Ifthe savages refused to sub- 
imit quietly to the yoke of the Spa- 
niards, they were authorized to pur- 
sue them with fire and sword, and to 
reduce the survivors to slavery. 

But it was a more easy matter to 
grant these absurd and atrocious pri- 
vileges, than to put the barbarous and 
superstitious adventurers who solicited 
these rights into the possession of them. 
The Indians, on their arrival, rejected 
every: kind of intercourse with a horde 
of rapacious strangers, who threatened 
equally their liberties and their lives. 
Arms were more favourable to the 
Spaniards than their perfidious ca- 
resses. The people of the Continent, 
accustomed to carry on war with each 
other, received them with a degree of 
boldness that had not been experienced 
in the islands, which perfidy and power 
had already subdued, Poisoned ar- 
rows were showered upon the invaders 
from every quarter, and not one who 
was wounded escaped a death more or 
less dreadful. ‘To the arrows of the 
enemy, other causes of disaster were 
soon joined. Shipwrecks, unavoidable 
in these unknown latitudés,—an al- 
most continual want of subsistence, 
upon a coast totally uncultivated, 
and diseases peculiar to the climate, 
No, 25.—VoL. II. 


which might then be reckoned among 
the most unwholesome in America,— 
seemed to indicate that the vengeance 
of Heaven intended to prevent the 
crimes which these civilized barba- 
rians meditated. The few Spaniards 
who had survived these complicated 
calamities, and who could not return 
to St. Domingo, collected themselves 
together, and erected the standard of 
superstition and misery at St. Mary’s, 
in the province of Darien. 

In this place they continued to livé 
in a state of anarchy for some time, 
when Vasco Nugues de Balboa ap- 


peared among them. This man, who. 


was honoured by the companions of 
his fortune with the surname of Her- 
cules, had a robust constitution, an 


}intrepid courage, and a popular elo- 


quence. These qualities made them 
choose him for their chief, and all his 
actions proved that he was worthy to 
command the villains whose suffrages 
he had obtained. Judging that more 
gold would be found in the inland 
parts than upon the coasts, from 
whence it had repeatedly been taken, 
he plunged himself among the moun- 
tains, During this excursion, he is 
said to have fallen in with séveral of 
that species of little white men, who 
are to be met with in some parts of 
Africa, and in some of the Asiatic 
islands. The bodies of these men are 
covered with a fine down of a glisten- 
ing white, but they have no hair on 
any parts. Their eyes are red, and 
their sight is so weak that they can 
see but imperfectly during the day; 
but the night, which renders the visual 
organs of others comparatively useless, 
gives to them the full vigour of theirs. 
In reference to bodily strength, they 
appeared to be exceedingly feeble ; 
and their mental faculties seemed to 
be more circumscribed than those 
of other savages. In number they 
were but few, and their manners 
were rather inoffensive than fero- 
cious. It was a race which nature 
had not yet apparently ripened te 
perfection. 
O 
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Other savages; howéver, were found 
in these hitherto unvisited regions, 
whose courage, neither threats, nor 
the parade of military terror, could 
subdue. ‘These had no inclination to 
surrender their rights, without defend- 
ing them, to a company of plundering 
vagabonds, who seemed born to do 
mischief and to commit crime. 


only in discipline and in arms; and 
these finally rendered the cause ‘of 
injustice triumphant. Among the cus- 


toms which prevailed with these chil- | 
dren of nature, there was one of a} 


most extraordinary complexion, for 
the origin of which we may search 
in vain. It was an established rule 
among them, that husbands on the 
death of their wives, and wives on the 
death of their husbands, should cut off 
the end of a finger; and in case of a 
repeated widowhood, this action was 
to be renewed. By these marks, it 
might instantly be known, on looking 
at the hands of both sexes, if a widow- 


ed state had been their lot, and how | 
This | 
custom, though cruel in itself, is cer- 


many times they had been so. 


tainly less inhuman than the funeral 
barbarities which still continue to dis- 
grace the Eastern hemisphere. 

But there was one practice that we 
eannot survey without horror, which 
was peculiar to the savages of Darien. 
When a widow died, such of her -chil- 
dren as, through their tender age, 
were unable to provide for their own 
subsistence, were deliberately buried 
with her in the same grave. 
done by an established law, founded 
upon savage humanity, to prevent 
them from being starved to death, as 
no one would take upon him the 
charge of their support. This seems 
to be one of the most atrocious deeds 
to which the deplorable state of savage 
life was ever able to impel mankind. 

But notwithstanding the courage, 
numbers, and ferocious manners of 
these barbarians, Balboa, supported 
by the obstinacy of his own disposi- 
tion, and urged on by the rapacity of 
his soldiers, who were assisted in their 
depredations by some packs of blood- 
hounds, which the Spaniards had 
always found serviceable in their 
former conquests, succeeded in de- 
stroying a considerable number of the 
inhabitants, and in dispersing or sub- 
duing those who survived. Vice, cou- 
rage. depredations, and bloodhounds, 


These | 
Indians were inferior to their invaders 


This was | 


soon gave hint the domwvon of the 
territory of which he had-taken the 
possession. 

It happened one day, while these 
conquerors were disputing with each 
other about some gold which they had 
obtained, with a degree of warmth 
which threatened acts of violence, that 
a young Cacique, who was present, 
being disgusted with their conduct, 
shook the scales so violently as to 
overturn the precious object of conten- 
tion. ‘* Why,’’ exclaimed he with an 
air of disdain, as he was about to 
leave them, ‘* why, do you quarrel for 
such a trifle? If it be for this useless 
metal that you have quitted your coun- 
try, and that you murder so many per- 
sons, I will conduct you to a region, 
where it is so common, that it is em- 
ployed for the meanest purposes.” 
The greedy Spaniards instantly caught 
the sound; and urging him to explain 
himself more fully, he assured them, 


| that ‘‘at a distance from the ocean 


which washed the eastern shores of 
Darien, there was another ocean, which 
led to this rich country.” To the ears 
of avarice, these sentenees imparted 
information of another world, te which 
the name of gold instantly began to 
allure them. ‘The opinion immediately 
prevailed, that this was the sea which 
Columbus had so earnestly sought, 
but had not the happiness to discover ; 
and they instantly resolved to cross the 
Isthmus, to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the information they had-re- 
ceived. Accordingly, on the Ist of 
September, 1513, one hundred and 
ninety Spaniards, attended by one 
thousand Indians, who were to serve 
them as guides, and to carry their 
baggage, began their march on this 
adventurous expedition. 

From the place where this troop be- 
gan their journey, to that which they 
expected would reward them for all 
their toils, the distance was no more 
than sixty miles. But they had so 
many steep mountains to ascend, se 
many large rivers to cross, such deep 
morasses to traverse, such thick forests 
to penetrate, and so many fierce tribes 
to disperse, that it was not till after a 
march of twenty-five days, though they 
had been long inured to privations, 
dangers, and fatigues, that these ad- 
venturers arrived at the place of their 
expectations. .On reaching the sum- 
mit of a hill, from which his guide 
assured Balboa that the ocean might 
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be scen, he ordered his men to halt. 
He then ascended an eminence, and 
beheld with an amazement which no 
language can describe, the waters of 
the Pacific ocean spread before him, 
and apparently stretching into latitudes 
and longitudes, of which even imagi- 
nation was unable to measure the ex- 
tent. On surveying the sheres, he 
perceived immeasurable territories, 
which no Eurepean foot had ever trod- 
den, and ever which no European eye 
had ever wandered; peopled by na- 
tions, of whese names he had never 
heard, with whose manners he was 
totally unacquainted, but with whose 
wealth fancy had already enriched him. 
Having thus feasted his eyes and ima- 
gination, he ordered his followers to 
advance, to behold the magnificent 
spectacle. ‘The cross was then imme- 
diately planted, and the name of fer- 
dinand inscribed upon the bark of 
some trees. This being done, they 
descended the mountain, when Balboa, 
fully armed, marched into the water, 
and, stretching his sword over the 
waves, exclaimed; ‘“ Spectators of 
both hemispheres, I call you to witness 
that I take possession of this part of 
the universe, for the crown of Castile. 
My sword shall defend what my arm 
has given to it.” 

How ridiculous soever in the eyes 
of common sense, and insulting to 
justice, these ceremonies may now 
appear, they were thought, in these 
days of darkness, of sufficient import- 
ance, in the opinion of Europe, to con- 
fer a title to the dominion of all the 
countries in the New World, where- 
ever the nations could introduce their 
power, and stain their march with 
blood. Relying on the justice of this 
detestable principle, Balboa proceeded 
to exact from the neighbouring people 


a tribute in pearls, gold, and provi-. 


sions, to enable him and his banditti 
to return, to concert measures for their 
destruction. Of the country through 
which they passed, they had examined 
only a small part; but every testimony 
united in confirming the reports re- 
specting the riches of the empire which 
was called Peru. Under these im- 
pressions, the miscreants who now 
meditated the conquest of it, urged 
their way towards Darien, to collect 
forces, and arrange their plans for this 
arduous enterprise. The difliculties 
which they had encountered as they 
advanced, induced them ‘to return by 


had conciliated, and on whose assist- 


another route; but in this the obstacles 
were still more numerous, and more 
formidable. The hardships which 
they endured were almost incredible. 
Many fell during the journey, and 
those who survived were better quali- 
fied to enter a hospital, than to under- 
take the subjugation of an empire. 

Balboa, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, fully expected that he should 
be employed to conduct this great de- 
sien; and no man could advance su- 
perior claims on the ground of justice, 
or of personal qualifications. His 
companions had placed in him the ut- 
most confidence; and he had thrown 
into the public coffers more treasure 
than any other adventurer. Im the 
public opinion, the discovery he had 
made, placed: him on a levei with Co- 
lumbus; and the event proved, that 
similar disasters awaited him, which 
finally terminated in a more ignomi- 
nious fate. By an instance of that in- 
justice and ingratitude so common in 
courts; where merit cannot prevail 
against power,—where a great com- 
mander is superseded in the midst: of 
his triumphs ‘by a contemptible rival, 
—where a dissipating and rapacious 
favourite displaces an economical mi- 
nister of finance,—where the general 
good, and services done, are equally 
forgotten,—and where revolutions in 
the great officers of state Lecome ob- 
jects of mirth and pleasantry, Pedra- 
rias was chosen in his stead. 

The new commander, as cruel as he 
was jealous, contrived on a false pre- 
tence to throw Balboa into a dungeon. 
He then ordered him to take his trial ; 
and practised arts which humanity 
shudders to relate, to have him pro- 
nounced guilty. His judges, influ- 
enced more by the entreaties and 
threats of his rival, than by their own 
convictions complied with his wishes, 
but recommended him in the strongest 
terms to mercy. This, however, was 
in vain. He was publicly executed by 
orders of the tyrant; who, conscious 
of his own inability to execute what 
he had undertaken, dreaded the scru- 
tiny of the.man whom he had sup- 
planted. Being now delivered from 
all restraint, he gave himself up to 
every species of profligacy, which 
wickedness could devise, or tyranny 
practise. His supporters, by his or- 
ders, or with his consent, pillaged and 
massacred the tribes whom Balboa 
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ance he relied for the execution of 
his plans. . These villanies created 
new obstacles, which Pedrarias was 
unable to surmount; and it was not 
until he had desolated 300 leagues of 
country, and murdered without dis- 
tinction all the inhabitants who fell 
into his hands, that he was able to 
transfer the colony from St. Mary’s on 
the borders of the Pacific ocean, to a 
place that had received the name of 
Panama. This was done in the year 
1518. 

From this period, some years passed 
away, before any steps were taken to 
accomplish the great and important 
purposes for which the expedition was 
destined. Murder and rapine had 
marked the footsteps of Pedrarias ; 
and he is chiefly known to posterity 
by the memorable circumstances of 
having massacred the. Indians, deso- 
lated their country, and deprived Bal- 
boa of his life. In this state the expe- 
dition languished, until three men of 
obscure birth started into public no- 
tice, who undertook at their own ex- 
pense to subvert an empire which had 
subsisted in glory for many ages. 

Francis Pizarro, who is the most 
known among them, was the natural 
son of a gentleman of Estramadura. 
His education had been so neglected, 
that he could not read. The tending 
of flocks, which had been his first em- 
ployment, not being suitable to his 
character, he abandoned a shepherd’s 
life, and embarked for the New World, 
of which the most romantic tales were 
always kept in circulation. His ava- 
rice and his ambition inspired him 
with inconceivable activity. He join- 
ed in every expedition, and so signal- 
ized himself in most of them, that he 
acquired in his various situations such 
knowledge of men and things, as is 
indispensably necessary to advance- 
ment; but especially to those, who, by 
their birth and obscure fortune, have 
to contend with every difficulty, The 
use he had hitherto made of his natu- 
ral and acquired abilities, persuaded 
him that nothing was above his talents ; 
and under this impression, he formed 
the plan of exercising them against 
Peru. 

In this romantic design, he asso- 
ciated with him, Diego De Almagro, 
whose birth was equivocal, but whose 
courage had been often tried. He 
had ever been found temperate, pa- 
tient, and indefatigable, in those camps 


in which he had grown old. In this 
school he had acquired a frankness 
which is more frequently learnt here 
than in other situations; as well as 
that obduracy and cruelty, which are 
but too common, and in the knowledge 
of which it was soon found that they 
had made a fatal proficiency. 

The fortunes of these two men, 
though considerable, being found in- 
sufficient for the conquest they medi- 
tated, they communicated their inten- 
tion to Fernande de Luques, from 
whose character they anticipated a 
cordial co-operation; and they were 
not deceived. Luques was a merce- 
nary priest, who had amassed prodi- 
gious wealth, by all the methods which 
superstition renders easy to his pro- 
fession, and by some means peculiar 
to the age in which he lived. 

As the basis of their association, 
these confederates agreed, that each 
should embark the whole of his pro- 
perty in this enterprise;—that the 
wealth acquired should be equally 
shared ;—and that they should re- 
ciprocally observe. an inviolable se- 
crecy. ‘The parts which each was to 
take, were distributed as the good of 
the common cause required. Pizarro 
was to have the command; Almagro 
was to conduct the succours; and 
Luques was to manage the means. 
This plan of ambition, avarice, and 
rapaciousness, was completed by fana- 
ticism. Luques officiating as a priest, 
consecrated a host, part of which he 
ate, and the rest he divided between 
his associates, each swearing by the 
sacrament which they had polluted, 
that they would not spare the blood of 
their fellow-creatures. 

The expedition, commencing under 
these horrid auspices, towards the 
middle of November, 1524, and con- 
sisting of no more than 112 men and 
four horse, was exposed to disasters 
which none of the adventurers had an- 
ticipated. The weather proved so 
unfavourable, that Pizarra was but 
seldom able to land; and in the few 
places where it was possible for him 
to get on shore, he met with nothing 
but 'plains deluged with water, impe- 
netrable forests, and savages whe 
would have no connection with him. 
Almagro, who brought him a. rein- 
forcement of seventy men, had not 
met with more promising adventures. 
In a severe conflict, which he had been 
compelled to sustain with a body. of 
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Indians, he had lost an eye; and the 
frowning elements seemed to indicate 
the displeasure of the Almighty. 
Through these various calamities, 
nearly one half of the Spaniards pe- 
rished; and such as_ survived, the 
climate threatened with an early grave. 
The condition of these miserable ad- 
venturers becoming known to Los 
Rios, who had succeeded Pedrarias in 
the government, induced him to send 
an order, out of mere compassion to 
the perishing remnant, directing them 
to return immediately to the colony. 
In making this attempt, they found 
their fortune more adverse than on 
former occasions, being compelled to 
pass six months in the little island of 
Gorgon, a spot more unhealthy than 
any they had hitherto visited. Their 
destiny, however, after some, time, 
grew milder, and their courage reviv- 
ed with the prospects, which a more 
favourable aspect of things inspired. 
In a small vessel which had been sent 
to furnish them with relief, they de- 
termined to embark, and, feeble as 
they were, to pursue their voyage. 
This they did; and, after some time, 
they landed near Tumbez, a large vil- 
lage of the empire which they intend- 
ed to invade. From this place, where 
every thing seemed to bear the marks 
of civilization, Pizarro returned to 
Panama, where he arrived at the end 
of the year 1527, taking with him some 
gold dust, some vases of that precious 
metal, a few other valuable articles, 
and three Peruvians, who were des- 
tined sooner or later to become inter- 
preters, and to assist in the ruin of 
their country. 

Far from being discouraged by the 
misfortunes they had experienced, the 
three associates were inflated with a 
more ardent passion for treasures, now 
known to exist. But they were in 
want of soldiers and of subsistence, 
and the colony denied them these suc- 
cours. Cut off from every hope of suc- 
ceeding, by any assistance they could 
raise in the New World, Pizarro re- 
paired to Europe, to lay his case before 
the Spanish ministry. In this expedi- 
tion he was more successful than he 
had been in his late adventures. They 
listened favourably to his representa- 
tion, and authorized him without re- 
serve to levy troops, and to purchase 
provisions, and added to this indefi- 
nite liberty every favour that drew 
nothing from the treasury. 


But notwithstanding this propitious 
reception, the associates, by combining 
their means, could only equip three 
small vessels ; on board of which they 
put one hundred and forty-one infantry, 
and thirty horse. This was but a con- 
temptible force, when compared with 
the conquest of an empire, which they 
had in contemplation. But in the 
New World, the Spaniards expected 
every thing from their courage, their 
discipline, and their arms; and under 
this impression Pizarro did not hesi- 
tate to embark, with his diminutive 
force, for the conquest of Peru, in the 
month of February, 1531. The know- 
ledge he had acquired of the seas he 
was to navigate, taught him to avoid 
the calamities which had rendered his 
former expedition abortive; and he 
met with no other misfortune in this, 
than that of being obliged, by contrary 
winds, to land nearly one hundred 
leagues from the harbour in which he 
had intended to disembark. This cirs 
cumstance occasioned a considerable 
delay, although their travelling. by 
land furnished them with an opportu- 
nity of examining the country, and of 
making themselves acquainted with 
the dispositions of. the Indians, of 
which knowledge they stood much in 
need. In travelling to the great object 
of their wishes, they followed the coast ; 
but this, from its irregularities, was 
found an exceedingly difficult task. 

From the natives whom they disco- 
vered on their march, they extorted 
provisions, and then plundered every 
article of gold which they possessed 3 
thus giving themselves up to that spirit 
of rapine and cruelty, which distin- 
guished the manners of those bar- 
barous times. The island of Puna, 
which protected the road to Tumbez; 
though vigorously defended by the 
Indians, was taken by storm; and the 
Spanish troops entered the village with 
all the triumphs of victory, where dis- 
orders of every kind detained them 
nearly three months. The arrival, 
however, of two reinforcements, that. 
came from Nicaragua, afforded them 
some consolation for the anxiety which 
their delay had occasioned. These 
reinforcements, indeed, consisted only 
of thirty men each, but they were com- 
manded by officers who had acquired 
a brilliant reputation. The Spaniards 
were not disturbed in their first con- 
quests, and we must now mention the 
occasion of it, 
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The empire of Peru, which, like 
many other dominions, was originally 
of small dimensions, had been succes- 
sively enlarged. It had in particular 
received a considerable aggrandize- 
ment from the eleventh emperor, 
Hayma Capac, who had _ possessed 
himself by force of the vast territory 
of Quito, and. who, to conciliate the 
people as much as possible, had mar- 
ried the sole heiress of the dethroned 
monarch. From this union, which 
was reprobated by the laws, and dis- 
countenanced by public opinion, 
Atabalipa was born; who, on the 
death of his father, claimed the inherit- 
ance of his mother. This succession 
was contested by his brother Huscan, 
who was born of another bed, which 
had no stain upon it. These power- 
ful interests induced the competitors 
to take up arms. One of them had 
the people in his favour, and the sanc- 
tion of immemorial custom; but the 
other had previously secured the best 
troops. The one who had the troops 
on his side was ‘victorious ; and put- 
ting his rival in chains, he became 
more powerful than he had expected. 

These commotions, which for the 
first time agitated Peru, had not en- 
tirely subsided, when the Spaniards 
appeared. In the confusion in which 
the whole kingdom was then involved, 
no one thought of viewing the Spa- 
niards with any other eyes, than those 
of curiosity, contempt, or admiration. 
They therefore pursued, their march 
without any obstruction, and reach- 
ed Caxamalca in safety. Atabalipa, 
whom some particular circumstances 
had conducted into the neighbourhood 
of this imperial palace, immediately 
sent the strangers some fruit, corn, 
emeralds, and some vases of silver and 
gold. He did not, however, conceal 
from the interpreter, his desire that 
they should very shortly quit his terri- 
tories; but intimated that he would on 
the following morning pay their chief 
a visit, to concert with him the neces- 
sary measures for their speedy retreat. 

The intelligence which the messen- 
ger communicated to Pizarro was of 
too much importance to be neglected ; 
but treachery was necessary to supply 
the deficiencies of power. Pizarro 
professed to make every preparation 
for the reception of the emperor; 
while in reality he was making 
arrangements. for an engagement, 
upon the issue of which the fate of the 


ithe Spaniards, crying out with all his 


expedition depended. The Indians, 
totally unacquainted with European 
discipline, duplicity, and arms, wit- 
nessed the movements which were 
making without the least suspicion. 
Pizarro stationed his cavalry in the gar- 
den of the palace, where they could not 
be seen; the infantry took their stand 
in an ofencourt; and the artillery was 
pointed towards the gate through which 
the emperor was to enter. 

At the time appointed, Atabalipa 
came, attended by about 15,000 men, to 
visit a banditti, who without any pro- 
vocation were meditating their destruc- 
tion. He was carried on a throne of 
gold, and gold glittered in the hands 
of his troops and attendants. His 
views of the strangers corresponded 
in dignity with the splendour of his 
appearance. ‘ These strangers,” said 
he, speaking to his principal officers, 
‘‘ are the messengers of the gods. Be 
careful of offending them.” 

The procession was now drawing 
near the palace which was occupied 
by Pizarro, when a Dominican, named 
Vincent De Valverdo, with a crucifix 
in one hand, and his breviary in:the 
other, came up to the emperor, and, 
stopping him in his march, delivered a 
long speech, in which he expounded 
the Christian religion. He then press- 
ed him to embrace the form of wer- 
ship which he recommended, and _ pro- 
posed to him to submit to the king of 
Spain, to whom, he had the impudence 
to inform him, the Pope had given the 
empire of Peru. 

The emperor, who had listened to 
this speech with much patience, re- 
plied, ‘‘ I am willing to be the friend 
of the king of Spain, but not his 
vassal. The Pope must surely be a 
very extraordinary man, to give so 
liberally what does not belong to him. 
I shall not change my religion for an- 
other; and if the Christians adore a 
God that died upon a cross, I wor- 
ship the sun, who never dies.” He 
then asked Vincent, where he had 
learned all these strange things, which 
he had related respecting God and 
creation. ‘In this book,” replied the 
the monk, presenting at the same time 
his breviary to the emperor. Ata- 
balipa took the book, examined it on 
all sides, and after smiling at what he 
saw, threw the breviary on the ground, 
adding, ‘‘ This book tells me nothing 
of all this.” . Vincent then turned to 
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might, “‘ Vengeance,vengeance! Chris- 
tians, do you not see how he despises 
the gospel? Kill these dogs, who 
trample under foot the laws of God.” 

The Spaniards, who had with difii- 
culty restrained that fury, and that 
thirst of blood, with which the sight of 
gold in the hands of infidels had in- 
spired them, instantly obeyed the 
Dominican, and war was let loose in 
all its horrors. No language can de- 
scribe the impression which, in an in- 
stant, was made on the Peruvians, by 
the fire of the musquetry, the glitter- 
ing of swords, the roar of cannon, the 
trampling of horses, and the instant 
death of their falling friends. Over- 
whelmed with confusion, they fled in 
all directions. Death followed them 
in their flight. The men were murder- 
ed, and even women and_ children 
were not spared; Vincent still con- 
tinuing to cry out vengeance, until the 
soldiers were tired with slaughter. 
The remaining part of this memorable 
day, was spent in drunkenness and 
debauchery. 

The emperor, now a prisoner, and 
closely guarded, felt all the horrors of 
his situation. He had discovered 
among the Spaniards an inordinate 
attachment to gold, and through this 
medium he hoped to pay his ransom, 
and obtain his liberty. To procure 
his liberation, he offered as much of 
this metal as his prison, which was 
twenty-two feet in length, and sixteen 
in breadth, would contaia, piled to as 
great a height as the arm of a man 
could reach. His proposal was ac- 
cepted with much eagerness; though 
with the basest insincerity. But while 
those of his ministers, in whom he 
had the greatest confidence, were em- 
ployed in collecting what was neces- 
sary to fulfil his engagements, he was 
informed, that his riv al, whom we have 
already seen in chains, had promised 
to the Spaniards three times the quan- 
tity of gold which he was about to 
pay for his ransom, if they would rein- 
state him on the throne of his ances- 
tors. He was alarmed at this unex- 
pected negociation; and to prevent 
it from coming to maturity, he resolv- 
ed to str ancle a rival which was dan- 
gerous, though confined. 

To conceal these designs from the 
Spaniards, and to dissipate any sus- 
picion which reports might excite in 
their minds, Atabalipa urged with 
fresh zeal the collecting of the metal 


stipulated for his ransom.  Quan- 
tities were brought in from all sides, 
as fast as the distances of the places. 
and the confusion which existed would 
allow. The whole would have been 
completed in a little time; but the 
heaps of gold incessantly exposed to 
the eyes of the greedy conquerors, so 
inflamed their avarice, that it was im- 
possible to delay any longer a divi- 
sion of the quantity that had been col- 
lected. <A fifth part of the whole, 
which government had reserved to it- 
self, was delivered to the agents of the 
treasury. Twenty-two thousand pounds 
were then set apart for the body of 
troops Almagro had just brought up, 
and which were still upon the coasts. 
Each of Pizarro’s cavalry received 
£1,800, and each infantry £883. 6s. 8d. 
The general and his officers had sums 
in proportion to their ranks. 

These fortunes, the most extraordi- 
nary that have ever been recorded in 
history, did not mitigate the barbarity 
of the Spaniards, nor procure liberty 
for the emperor. Atabalipa had given 
his gold, and his name had served to 
keep the people in awe; but the mo- 
ment drew near that was to terminate 
his life, and give an additional fea- 
ture to Spanish perfidy. Vincent gave 
it as his opinion, that he was a hard- 
ened prince, like Pharaoh, and ought 
to die. Almagro was decidedly of the 
same opinion, so far as his death was 
thought necessary ; but his reason was, 
that if he should be suffered to live, 


the army of his colleague might ap-. 


propriate to itself all “the booty, as 
part of the emperor’s ransom.  Pi- 
zarro thought he ought to die, because 
he had dared to despise him, had dis- 
covered that he was unable to read, 
and had intimated that Pizarro was not 
so well informed as some of his com- 
mon soldiers. The interpreter Phi- 
lippillo, who, on the emperor’s impri- 
sonment, had formed ‘a criminal con- 
nection with one of. his wives, thought 
he ought to suffer death, lest his libera- 
tion might withdraw the object of his 
sensual gratification, and thus disturb 
his pleasures. These reasons were 
deemed of sufficient weight to render 
his death inevitable. 

The Spaniards had the effrontery to 
bring him to a formal trial; and this 
atrocious farce was followed by those 
horrid consequences which might na- 
turally be expected from it,—the ig- 
nominious death of Atabalipa, The 
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final conquest of Peru was the conse- 
quence of these iniquitous transac- 


tions. 
eg 


AN AWFUL OCCURRENCE, 


In a village not far from Lymn in 
Cheshire, lately lived a man and his 
wife, distinguished among their neigh- 
bours for the singularities of their 
respective characters. The husband 
was covetous, niggardly, avaricious in 
an extreme, and always complaining 
of poverty ; he parted with money to 
purchase even the common necessaries 
of life, as though blood had been 
extracted from his heart; and nearly 
starved himself, his wife, and hor 
mother, who lived with them. The 
wife was remarkably passionate ; and 
when prévoked, would pour out the 
most abominable wishes and horrid 
imprecations, against the objects of 
her vengeance, particularly against her 
husband, who repaid her with bitter 
lamentations and woe, which agitated 
his whole frame, whenever any demand 
was made on his purse. Accompanied 
with vollies of oaths and curses, she 
oftentimes rejoiced in the anticipation 
of seeing him stiff, hoped that death 
would not call at their house when he 
was from home, and frequently wished 
his soul in hell. In ihis unhappy state 
they lived several years; but both the 
avarice of the one, and the passion of 
the other, grew more powerful as they 
advanced in age, so that the last twelve 
months of their lives, exhibited, what 
has not unaptly been termed, a “hell 
upon earth.” 

On the 9th of January, 1821, some 
new cause of difference arising between 
them, many angry words ensued, con- 
nected, no doubt, with the common 
aggravation of oaths and curses. This 
was carried to such height, that the 
wife expressed her resolution to leave 
the husband; and on bidding him 
farewell, she declared that she would 
never speak to him again while she 
lived. 

Scarcely had she uttered this passion- 
ate determination, before her speech 
was taken from her; and shortly after, 
she lost the use of her right side. In 
this state she continued three days, 
during which time little notice was 
taken of her, the family thinking that 
it was nothing more than a fit of sul- 
lenness, of which she had previously 
given several instances. Finding, 


however, after this time had elapsed, 
that it was probably something more 
than hypocrisy could produce, they sent 
for a doctor, who, on his arrival, 
informed them that he feared his assist- 
ance was called in too late. He never- 
theless advised the husband to pur- 
chase a pint of brandy, and to get her 
to swallow a large quantity. The hus- 
band, on hearing this, ebjected, on 
account of the expense; imtimating 
that half a pint would be sufficient, 
and this was actually procured, but 
not until he had repeatedly declared 
that he had no money, and had in vain 
solicited the landlady to give him credit 
for the amount. This circumstance 
had such an effect upon him, that on 
carrying home the brandy, he retired 
into the barn, and, putting a cord round 
his neck, terminated his miserable 
existence. The day after he was 
buried, the wretched woman, who had 
never spoken after her resolution, 
breathed her last, amidst the most 
excruciating sufferings, but apparently 
destitute of all recollection. 

On examining the clothes of the 
unhappy man, after he was cut down, 
they found in the pocket of his small 
clothes, six notes, and twenty shillings 
in silver; and the day on which his 
wife expired, they discovered twelve 
notes concealed in the inside of his old 
waistcoat. The house was then exa- 
mined; and ninety guineas in gold 
were brought to light, wrapped up in 
probably twenty parcels. Some were 
in old rags, others tied up in paper, 
and part into an old -box among 
shavings, and other lumber. This poor 
wretch has left behind him upwards of 
a thousand pounds in money, besides 
an estate that lets for nearly forty 
pounds per annum, which property, 
as he had no children, is gone among 
his relations, to be, we hope, the instru- 
ment of new virtues, and not of addi- 
tional crimes. We can scarcely anti- 
cipate any thing more awful than the 
thought of two such spirits meeting so 
suddenly in another world. 

=a 
ON THE. VIRTUES OF SAVAGE LIFE § 
WITH SOME ANECDOTES. 


In the consciousness of our own supe- 
riority, and in the pride of our own 
wisdom, we are but too apt to under- 
value the character of that portion of 
our fellow-creatures, to whom the be- 
nefits of civilization have not been ex- 
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tended. This exclusive persuasion of 
our own perfection is indeed the com- 
mon fault of humanity:—one nation | 
considers the rest of the world as bar- 
barians; those who are devoted to 
one sect, imagine its votaries alone are 
favoured of heaven; and the followers 
of a party would represent all who dif- 
fer from them in theory, or in practice, 
as inimical to the safety and constitu- 
tion of their country. 

In forming an opinion of those who 
differ from us, we seldom take into 
consideration the many points of resem- 
blance which exist between ourselves 
and them; we allow them vices of 
their own, but we are unwilling to 
make them participators in our virtues. 
In no instance does this prejudice | 
exert itself more actively. than in the 
view which is commonly taken of the 
condition of savage life; a name which 
we seem to have bestowed in order to 
check any admiration of those unfor- 
tunate beings to whom the light and 
the blessings of civilization have 
been denied. 

The tales of massacre and devas- 
tation, and of the ungoverned excesses 
of savage tribes, which the recitals of 
travellers contain, afford but too full a 
proof that vice and passion exert a 
most powerful sway over uncultivated 
minds. The history of polished nations, 
however, furnishes a similar picture; 
and the errors of the latter are the more 
disgraceful, for they prefer darkness 
when they might walk in light. It 
would be a disgusting task to compare 
the wickedness of men, and we turn 
with pleasure to the contemplation of 
their virtues ; and these, even though 
they should be light in the balance, 
when weighed against the vices and 
errors of our uncultivated fellow- 
ereatures, may yet afford some re- 
deeming features in what is. usually 
considered only a picture of cruelty 
and of blood. Cruelty is indeed 
the great vice of savage nations. 
With minds which are for the most 
part only capable of being affected 
through the medium of the senses, the 
means of their punishment and revenge 
is the keenness of bodily suffering. 

The weakness and the protected ten- 
derness of civilized man would sink at 
once under the severity of such pain; 
but in the spirit of the unbending sa- 
vage, there is a re-action which de- 
prives the blow of half its force. The 
constancy, the proud firmness, the al- 
No, 25.—VoL, III, 
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most rejoicing serenity, with which the 
Indian welcomes the approach of his 
tormentors, shew how little effect tor- 
tures have on a mind which is superior 
to bodily anguish. 

The contempt, nay, even the proud 
affront of danger and death, which 
these daring spirits display, is a mar- 
vel to the effeminacy of those who live 
under the protection of well-regulated 
laws. The instances of this hardihood 
are so numerous and so well known, 
that it may seem superfluous to relate 
any of them here, except such as are 
either singular or new. 

The speech of Logan, an Indian 
much attached to the Europeans, but 
whose family had been murdered in 
cold blood by Col. Cnesap, is a fine 
burst of savage sentiment. In a war 
which ensued after the murder, Logan 
had taken his full revenge. ‘‘ There 
runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any living creature.—This 
called on me forrevenge,—-! have fought 
for it,—I have killed many,—I have 
fully glutted my vengeance ‘for my 
country,—I rejoice at the beams of 
peace, but do not harbour a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear ;—Logan 
never felt fear,—he will not turn on 
his heel to save his life ;—who is there 
to-mourn for Logan? not one !—(Jef- 
ferson’s Notes on Virgina.) There isa 
fine poetical adaptation of this senti- 
ment in Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming. 

The constancy of civilized bravery 
often fails before the test of an Indian 
ordeal. The courage of their prison- 
ers is sometimes put to the proof, by 
compelling them to run the gaunilet 
through a file of armed enemies, men, 
women, and children, or else to suffer 
the severest punishments, or perhaps 
even death. 

Three American prisoners were one 
day brought in. by fourteen warriors 
from the garrison of Fort Mc. Intosh: 
as soon as they passed the Sandusky 
river, they were told by the captain of 
the party to run, as fast as they could 
to a painted post, which was shewn to 
them ; the youngest of the three, with- 
outa moment’s hesitation, immediately 
started for it, and reached it, fortu- 
nately, without a blow; the second 
hesitated for a moment, but, recollect- 
ing himself, he also ran as fast as he 
could, and likewise reached the post 
unhurt; but the third, terrified at be- 
holding so many men, women, and 
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children with weapons in their hands 
ready to strike him, kept begging the 
captain to spare his life; saying, he 
was a mason, and would build him a 
fine stone house, or do any work for 
him he pleased. ‘‘ Run for your life,” 
cried the chief, ‘‘ and don’t talk now 
of building houses.” The poor fellow 
still insisted; but the Indian, fearing 
the consequences, turned his back | 
upon him, and would hear him no 
longer. The mason then began to | 
run; but received so many blow. s, that 
he had nearly fallen, which would 
have decided his fate. He, however, 
reached the goal, amid the scoilings 
of the Indians: while his companions 
were applauded as men of courage and 
resolution. 

The natural virtues, as they may 
be called, of affection to those related | 
to us by blood, and charity to the dis- 
tressed, are often found very strong in 
the breast of the American Indians. 

The following anecdote, from Ellis’s 
Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, displays an 
affectionate courage, which has been 
seldom equalled. 
were passing Hayes’ river; when they 
had reached the middle, one of them, 
which was made of the bark of the 
beech-tree, senk, in which was an In- 
dian, his wife, and child. The other 
cance being small, and ineapable of 
receiving more than one of the pa- 
rents and the child, produced a most 
extraordinary contest between the man 
and his wife. It was not, that either 
was not willing to perish to save the 
other; but the difficulty lay in deter- 
mining which would be the greatest 
Joss to the child. The man used many 
arguments to prove it more reasonable 
that he should be drowned than the wo- 
man. She, on the contrary, alieged, 
that it was more for the advantage of 
the child that she should perish, be- 
cause he, as aman, was better able 
to hunt, and consequently to provide 
for its sustenance. The little time 
that was still remaining was spent in 
mutual expressions of kindness. The 
woman, loosening ber hold of the 
canoe, sunk, and the man and his child 
arrived in safety on shore. 

The Indian women are extremely 
attached to their young children ; and 
if they die, they lament their loss in 
the most affecting manner; even after 
their death, for months they visit their 
little graves, and shed over them some 
very bitter tears. 


Two small canoes | 
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The treatment of women among 
savage tribes, 1s generally considered 
very harsh and severe. In many in- 
|stances, however, they display a 
stre ngth ot affection which would sur- 
prise an European husband. During 
a famine, a sick Indian woman ex- 
| pressed a great desire for a mess of 
husband having 
|heard that a trader in lower Sandusky 
| had a little, set off on horseback for that 
place, a hundred miles distant, and 
returned with as much as filled the 
crown of his hat, for which he gave 
his horse in exchange, and came home 
on foot, bringing his saddle back with 
| him. 

The following proposal of marriage, 
made by a young Indian to the father 


of his bride, gives us a high notion of 
the poetical gallantry with which the 
woods of the untutored savage abound: 
‘“ Father! I love your dawghter,—will 
you give her to me, that the small reots 
of her heart may intertwine with mine, 
so that the strongest wind that blows 
shall never separate them ?”—Eillis’s 
Voyage to Hudson's Bay. 

The mode in which the American 
Indians educate their children, is in 
many respects praise-worthy, They 
are taught to put the highest value on 
the praises of their parents; and the 
word good has almost a magical effect 
when applied to them. If a child 
carry a dish of victuals to an aged 
person, all who are in the house will 
join in calling him a good child. They 
will ask whose child he is; and on 
being told, will exclaim, What! has 
the tortoise or the great bear so good 
a child? 

How seldom will a man deyote his 
life, even to preserve that of a friend ! 
The story of Damon and Pythias has 
excited the sympathy and admiration 
of mankind for ages; but the following 
anecdote, the truth of which is welk 
attested, surpasses it in magnanimity. 

During a tremendous hurricane, a 
vessel, unable to outlive the violence 
of the gale, foundered. An English- 
man, who was one of the passengers, 
endeavoured to save himself by cling- 
ing to a plank, which was only just 
buoyant enough to support him. In 
this perilous condition, an athletic 
black man, who had cast himself into 
the sea, swam towards him, as if to 
seize the plank. The Englishman, 
conscious that such an attempt would 
be his destruction, vehemently be- 
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sought him to desist. The negro he- 
sitated a moment, then turned away, 
ceased his useless struggles, and sunk. 
The white man was saved, and, it is 
needless to add, was ever afterwards 
the warmest advocate of the rights 
and liberties of our black brethren. 

The sense of justice is often very 
strong in uncultivated minds. The 
artifices of law, which so often clash 
with justice, are not found amongst 
savage nations. An Indian of a plain 
understanding, would be surprised at 
the dispute which arose on the ques- 
tion, whether a tobacco-pipe was a 
arawn weapon; yet this very question 
was the subject of a serious argument 
in the construction. of the statute of 
stabbing, 1 Jac. 1. . That they are not, 
however, ignorant of ihe essential prin- 
ciples of justice, the following anec- 
dotes may prove:— 

A hunter went cut to kill a bear, 
some of those animals having been 
seen in the neighbourhood. In an ob- 
scure part of the wood, he saw ata 
distance something black moving, 
which he took for a bear, the whole 
of the animal not being visible. He 
fired, and found he had shot a black 
horse. Having discovered his mis- 
take, he informed the owner of what 
had happened, expressing at the same 
time his regret that he was not pos- 
sessed of a horse, with which he could 
replace the one he had shot. ‘‘ What!” 
said the Indian whose horse had been 
killed, ‘“‘ do you think I would accept 
ef a horse from you, even if you had 
one, after you have satisfied me that 
you killed mine by accident ?—No, in- 
deed, for the same misfortune might 
also happen ‘to me.” 

To those who have studied the Eng- 
lish law, the following learned argu- 
ment of an Indian jurisconsult will be 
very entertaining, from the many points 
of resemblance which may be remark- 
ed. The case was stated thus:—Two 
Indians with a large canoe going down 
the Muskingum river to a certain dis- 
tance, were accosted by others going 
by land to the same place, who re- 
guested them to take their heavy ar- 
ticles, as kettles, axes, hoes, &c. into 
their canoc; which they freely did, 
but unfortunately were shipwrecked 
at the rocks of White Eyes Falls, 
where the whole cargo was lost, but 
the men saved themselves by swim- 
ming to the shore. The question was 


put, and fully discussed, whethex those | 


men, with the canoe, who had taken 
charge of the property of the others, 
and by their neglect lost the whole, 
were not liable to pay the loss? It 
was decided in the negative, on the 
following grounds: Ist, That the 
canoe men had taken the articles on 
board, with the pleasing hope that 
they would thereby oblige their fellow 
men, and did not expect any recom- 
pense for that service. 2d, That al- 
though they might have avoided the 
danger and the loss by unloading the 
canoe at the head of the fall, and car- 
rying the cargo by land below it, 
(which was but a short distance,) as 
was customary when the river was not 
in a proper state to run through, yet 
that, had those who travelled by land 
been in the place of those in the canoe, 
they might, like them, have attempted 
to run through, as is sometimes done 
with success, and lost, like them, the 
cargo. 3d, That the canoe men hay- 
ing had all their own property on 
board, which was all lost at the same 
time, and was equally valuable to 
them, it was clear that they had ex- 
pected to run safely through, and 
could not intentionally or designedly 
have brought upon themselves the 
misfortune which had happened, and 
therefore the circumstance must be 
ascribed entirely to accident. From 
the clearness of the arguments, we 
should almost be tempted to believe, 
that these dusky gentlemen of the long 
robe had consulted Sir William Jones’s 
excellent treatise on the law of Bails 
ments. 

For a move detailed character of the 
Indian tribes, our readers may consult 
the account of the Indian nations, con- 
tained in the transactions of the Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, from 
which several of the foregoing anec- 
dotes are taken. 

It would be impossible in this place 
to cite the many travellers, whose 
works bear testimony to the virtues 
and warm-heartedness of many sa- 
vage nations. The eulogium of the 
unfortunate Mungo Park, on the wo- 
men of Africa, can never be forgotten 
by any one who has onee read it; and 
in the pages of Le Vaillant, the de- 
spised Hottentots appear in a very 
amiable light. Barrow also bears 
witness to the virtues of this people. 
According to him, they are mild and 
quiet; perfectly harmless, honest, and 
faithful; and though extremely phleg- 
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matic, they are kind and affectionate 
to each other, and not incapable of 
Strong attachments. A  Hottentot 
would share his last morsel with his 
companions. They have little of that 
art or cunning which savages usually 
possess. If accused of crimes of 
which they are guilty, they generally 
divulge the truth. They seldom quarrel 
amongst themselves, or make use of 
provoking language. Though natu- 
rally fearful, they will run into the 
face of danger, if led on by their supe- 
riors. They suffer pain with patience. 
They are by no means deficient in 
talent. 

After all, perhaps the noblest part 
of the savage character is that energy 
and endurance of mind which never 
fail in danger, orin death. It is this 
great weapon, the ‘‘ equal to all woes,” 
which nature has given us to combat 
the evils of our being, and which is 
the basis of the sublime virtues of pa- 
tience and fortitude. On this prin- 
ciple rests the awful sublimity of cha- 
racter which the Greek fabulists threw 
around their wondrous creation of 
the heaven-scaling Titans, and the 
proud constancy by which Prome- 
theus shook eyen the majesty of Jove 
himself. 

The Titan of Lord Byron breathes 
this spirit through every line and every 
word, to a degree almost impious :— 

«‘ His wretchedness and his resistance, 

And his sad unsullied existence, 

To which his spirit may oppose 

dtself—an equal to all woes— 

And a firm will, and a deep sense, 

Which even in torture can descry 

Its own concentred recompense— 

Triumphant, where it dare defy, 

And making death a victory.” 


There is also a fine specimen of the 
character of the 


“* Stoic of the woods, 
The man without a tear.” 


given in Adair’s Travels. A party of 
the Seneca Indians came to make war 
against the Ratahban, bitter enemies 
io each other. In the woods, the for- 
mer discovered a sprightly warrior be- 
longing to the latter, hunting in his 
light dress: on perceiving them, he 
sprung off for a hollow rock, four or 
five miles distant, as they intercepted 
him from running homewards. He 
was so extremely swift and skilful with 
his gun, that he killed seven of them in 
his running fight, before they were able 
to surround and take him. They car- 


' 
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ried him to. their country in sad tri- 
umph; yet though he had filled them 
with grief and shame for the loss of so 
many of their kindred, their love of 
martial virtue induced them to treat 
him, during their long journey, with 
much greater respect than if he had 
acted the part of a coward. The 
women and children, as he passed 
through the towns, beat and whipped 
him severely, according to their usual 
custom on such occasions, and at last 
he was condemned to die by the fiery 
torture. It might be thought that the 
sufferings which he had by this time 
experienced, (scantily fed, and lodged 
on the bare ground, and exposed to all 
the changes of the atmosphere, with 
his arms and legs extended in a pair 
of rough stocks,) would have affected 
his bodily powers, and have worn his 
spirit to a state of imbecility. This, 
however, was not the case; for when 
he was unpinioned, and, surrounded 
by his numerous enemies, led to the 
place of execution, which lay near a 
river, he suddenly dashed down those 
that stood next him, plunged into the 
water, and, swimming beneath the sur- 
face like an otter, rising occasionally 
to take breath, reached the opposite 
shore. He now ascended the steep 
bank, and turning round towards his 
enemies, who were pursuing him like 
blood-hounds, and in the midst of the 
bullets which had been flying around 
him from the time he plunged into the 
river, he made a ludicrous sign of de- 
fiance, struck up his war-whoop, as his 
last salute, till a fitter opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and then darted off, like 
a beast escaped from the toils of the 
hunter. He continued his speed, so 
as to run, by the midnight of that day, 
a distance which his eager enemies 
were two days in traversing. There 
he rested, till he happily discovered 
five of the Indians who were pursuing 
him; and he concealed himself a little 
way off their camp, till they fell into a 
sound sleep. Every circumstance of 
his situation inspired him with heroism. 
He was naked, torn, and hungry, and 
his enraged enemies had at length 
overtaken him. Resolution, a conve- 
nient spot, and sudden surprise, would 
effect the object of all his wishes and 
hopes. He accordingly crept towards 
them, and, seizing a tomahawk, killed 
all five, and, clothing himself, took the 
best gun, some provisions and ammu- 
nition, and commenced a running 
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march. He set off with a light heart, 
and did not sleep for several succes- 
sive nights, except when he reclined, 
as usual, a little before day, with his 
Hack against a tree. As if it were by 
instinct, when he found he was free 
from his pursuers, he returned to the 
very place where he had been led to 
the torture, and where he had killed 
seven of his enemies. He digged them 
up, burned their bodies, and returned 
home in triumph. Some of the tribe, 
on the evening of the second day, ar- 
rived at the spot where their brothers 
had suffered; and, concluding that their 
single enemy, who had, unarmed, per- 
formed such surprising feats, was now 
well provided with instruments of de- 
fence, and believing him to possess su- 
pernatural powers, they abandoned 
the pursuit, and returned home. 

A singular scene occurred between 
the falls of the Ohio and the river 
Wabash. A young white man, who 
had been, when a boy, taken prisoner 
by a tribe of the Wabash Indians, by 
whom he was brought up, and had im- 
bibed all their notions, had so wound- 
ed a large bear, that he could not move 
from the spot; and the animal cried 
piteously. The young man went up to 
him, and with seeming great eagerness 
addressed him in the Wabash lan- 
guage, now and then giving him a 
slight stroke on the nose with his ram- 
rod. He was asked what he had been 
saying to this bear? I have, said he, 
“‘upbraided him for acting the part of 
a ceward ; I told him that he knew the 
fortune of war, that one or the other of 
us must have fallen; that it was his 
fate to be conquered, and he ought to 
die like a man, like a hero, and not 
like an old woman; and if the case 
had been reversed, and I had fallen 
into the power of my enemy, I would 
not have disgraced my nation as he 
did, but would have died with firmness 
and courage, as becomes a true war- 
rior.”” 

We think Sir Henry Torrens could 
not do better than to make this anec- 
dote the order of the day, and cause 
it to be read at the head of every 
regiment. 

—=_ 


On the Influence of Example. 


Mr. EpirTor, 


Srr,—That the future character of chil- 
dren is often determined by the princi- 


tuous principle, will, by the sweetness 


ples which have been communicated to 
them in their earliest years, and by the 
conduct of their parents or guardians, 
is a truth which | think none will deny. 
In all probability, therefore, the child 
who has been instructed in the princi- 
ples of religion at an early period, who 
has been taught to fear God and 
keep his commandments, and who has 
been strictly prohibited from associat- 
ing with persons who are addicted to 
swearing, or vicious actions, under the 
penalty of severe punishment, will, 
when he arrives at the years of matu- 
rity, become a blessing to the country 
in which he dwells, a useful member of 
society, and a bright ornament to the 
Christian church. But, on the con- 
trary, the child who has not been early 
taught the truths of Christianity ; who 
has not been told that there is a God; 
who, though invisible, is, nevertheless, 
an observer of his conduct; who re- 
gards the righteous, and bestows upon 
them his best blessings, while he ab- 
hors the wicked, and despises all their 
actions; and who, in short, kas been 
left to wander hither and_ thither, 
without any to take charge of him, to 
correct him when he does evil, to com- 
mend him when he does good, and to 
encourage himin the practice of virtue ; 
will, no doubt, be characterised, in ma- 
turer years, by all manner of wickedness ; 
and, therefore, will be viewed by the 
pious and the good, as an object of 
deep commiseration. Hence the indis- 
pensable necessity of an early religious 
education, and a becoming behaviour 
exhibited to youth. 

But the influence of example has also 
a very powerful effect upon persons in 
every period of life. In youth, I pre- 
sume, it operates most strongly, and 
gives rise to the best or the worst con- 
sequences. Men are naturally disposed 
to imitate the example, and to follow 
the practice, of one another. The man, 
therefore, who manifests a very incon- 
sistent character, who leads a life of 
debauchery and lewdness, and who 
never regulates his conduct by the prin- 
ciples of morality or religion, while he 
is a disgrace to the country in which 
he resides, may be the cause of much 
evil, by leading others astray from the 
paths of righteousness, and thus expos- 
ing them to future misery; while he, 
on the contrary, who maintains a dig- 
nified and respectable character, a cha- 
racter formed by every amiable and vir- 
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of his temper, the delicacy and refine- 
ment of his manners, and his concilia- 
tory and winning affections, draw mul- 
titudes from the practice of vice, to the 
more ennobling And advantageous prac- 
tice of virtue and goodness. 

Nor is the influence of example with- 
out effect in riper years. 
who has been brought up to the love of 
pleasure and pernicious enjoyments, Is 
often restrained, in a more advanced 
period of life, in his wicked course, by 
the good example of others. Forme rly 
he derived all his enjoyment from asso- 
ciating with idle and profane company, 
indulging i in all the sinful gratific ations 
of a corrupted nature 5 but now, since 
he has beheld the happiness to be de- 
rived from uprightness of conduct and 

regularity of life, he has been induced 
to renounce all the former amusements 
which afforded him delight, and to 
turn to those more exalted and rational 
employ ments, which communicate to 
the mind more satisfactory and perma- 
nent felicity. 

Even at the greatest period of human 
life, example has a very powe erful effect. 


T he aged man bending under the weight | 


of advanced years, upon the very verge 
of another world, who has all his life- 
time lived in open rebellion against the 
laws of the Divine government, has 

even been seen renouncing his former 
ways, and turning to the paths of holi- 
ness ; and this has been effected by the 
example and advice of a more respect- 
able and worthy character. Thus, then, 
at all times, example operates very 
strongly over the minds of men. 

But I am very far from ascribing this 
change oe character to the influence of 
ex ample alone. God works by means ; 
and it is his province to change and 
soften the heart, and to turn the sinner 
from the ways of iniquity to the paths 
ef righteousness ; and, in doing this, 
he generally uses means or agents; 
and they, indeed, are highly honoured 
whom he employs as instruments for 
this purpose. 

Hitherto I have been speaking of the 
effects produced by the influence of 
example exhibited in general—by man- 
kind at large; but I shall more parti- 
cularly attempt to state some of those 
wage are effected by the conduct and 

xample of the Ministers of Religion. 
Naw. these men occupy the most im- 
portant stations in society ; they are 
set up, as it were, as models for imita- 
tion; and according to the manner in 


The child | 


which they act, depends, in a great 
measure, the character of those with 
whom they are more immediately con- 
nected. This consideration, therefore, 
ought to make a deep impression upon 
their minds; nor, indeed, should it be 
ever absent from them; fdr, if the cha- 
racter, and consequently the happiness 
or misery, of mankind, depends upon 
the conduct or the example which they 
manifest, surely, then, it becomes them 
at all times, and in all circumstances, 
to fashion their lives, not according to 
the maxims and prevailing customs of 
the country of which they are inhabit- 
ants, but according to the doctrines 
which they preach-—according to the 
truths of the Bible; and although 
this, unquestionably, should be the 
case, yet it is a lamentable truth, that 
many of the Ministers of Religion 
live and act in direct opposition to 
the precepts which they inculcate, as 
being necessary to regulate the lives 
and actions of men, thus manifesting 
the grossest inconsistency: while there 
are not a few, of quite a different 
description, who conform their lives 
agreeably to what they advance from 
the pulpit, and who, therefore, may 
be well denominated, “ the lights of 
the world.” 

‘he former class of Ministers open a 
door to every species of vice and immo- 
rality; in place of diminishing the evils 
of human life, they actually perpetuate 
and increase ¢hese evils, by the encou- 
ragement which they afford to licen- 
tiousness and vice. The profligate, 
who delight in drunkenness, and theft, 
and malice, and, in short, in gratifying 
the lusts of the flesh, derive fresh encou- 
ragement to persevere in their evil ha- 
bits, when they behold the men, indulg- 
ing in these sinful and ruinous practices, 
who should be the pattern of every 
moral excellence; and hence, it is no 
difficult thing to account for the vice 
and immorality which are so prevalent 
in the land, and which, like an infec- 
tious distemper, carry along with them 
death and destruction. These are aw- 
ful reflections, but they are just; and 
what shall be the condition of those in 
another world who have assumed the 
ofiice of the holy ministry, and who 
shall be found chargeable with these 
offences? If this communication shall 
happen to fall into the hands of any 
such characters, it would be well for 
them, and for their flocks, both in this 
world and in that which i is to succeed 
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it, if they were to think upon these 
things, and to forsake their evil prac- 
tices; so that those who have continued 
to live according to this world, may 
have no reason to charge them, on 
another day, for having shewn them a 
bad example. Let them remember the 
words of the New Testament, ‘If the 
blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch.” 

But I hasten to mention some of the 
blessed effects produced by the example 
which the latter description of Ministers 
exhibit. These men let their light so 
shine, that many are induced to glorify 
their heavenly Father. They adorn 
the doctrines of God in all things, by 
their lives, and conversations, and deal- 
ings among men. They endeavour to 
imitate the example of their blessed 
Saviour, in meekness, and gentleness, 
and charity, and love, and heavenly- 
mindedness, and in every amiable qua- 
lity which shed a pleasing lustre around 
him; and thus, while they procure the 
esteem and the affection of the good, 
and encourage them to the practice of 
every Christian duty, they, at the same 
time, silence the wicked, put them to 
shame and contusion, and not unfre- 
quently draw forth from them expres- 
sions of respect and admiration. While 
they prescribe rules for the regulation 
of the conduct of others, they act in 
strict conformity to these rules them- 
selves, exhibit their practical influence 
in their lives, and are always careful 
not to deviate from the paths of moral 
rectitude. The benefits, therefore, that 
such men may render to society are 
incalculable. eae word that drops 
from their lips in the way of exhorta- 
tion, carries along with it a peculiar 
force and energy, and not unfrequently 
stills the tumultuous passions of the 
soul, and makes the most profligate 
tremble and stand in awe before their 
presence, and acknowledge that the 
principles by which they are governed 
are truly divine. While they obtain 
the approbation of their divine Lord, 
and promote his glory among mankind, 
they save the souls of men; and this is 
the grand and the sole object of all 
their ministrations. 

I cannot close this Essay, without 
adverting to some of the advantages 
that would necessarily result to society, 
from a good example being inaananls 
shewn to the rising generation. As 
there is a natural propensity in the 
human mind to follow the footsteps of 


our predecessors, so we may form’ a 
very strong conjecture of what the fir 
ture chayacter of children shall be, from 
that which has been exhibited to them. 
If, then, they have been shewn a bad 
example, it may be presumed, that the 
example which they will exhibit will 
be no less inconsistent; or, if a good 
example has been manifested to them, 
with the same confidence it may be 
remarked, that their future conduct 
will bear a very close resemblance to it ; 
and thus, through successive genera- 
tions, an observer of mankind may be 
able to delineate, or to form, a very ac- 
curate conception of the future charac- 
ter of a rising race; and, consequently, 
will be enabled also to determine, in 
some measure, their prosperity or ad- 
versity, their happiness or misery. 
Now, the man who shews an example 
worthy of imitation to his children, 
may expect that his offspring, in more 
advanced years, will become peaceable 
and dutiful subjects; will not engage 
in those riotous proceedings and rebel- 
lious acts which are opposed to the 
prosperity of the nation, the laws, and 
the constituted authorities of the land, 
and which tend most directly to pro- 
mote the misery and perpetuate the 
calamities of those who are chargeable 
with them; and farther, he may expect 
that they will be just in their dealings 
with their neighbours ; regular in their 
mode of life, without indulging in those 
acts of intemperance and_inebriety 
which disturb the peace of society, 
and speedily ruin both constitution and 
character, and, which is worst of all, 
destroy the soul; and, besides, he may, 
with no less confidence, hope that they 
will be distinguished by piety and 
goodness, by the fear of God, by love 
to his laws and commandments; the 
observance of which so effectually pro- 
motes the happiness of man. These 
are some of the effects which may be 
expected to result from the influence of 
a good example. But I need not men- 
tion some of those which, with equal 
certainty, may be expected to accom- 
pany the influence of a bad example, 
ecause they are the very reverse of 
these: suffice it to say, that they are, 
in general, the loss of health, of power, 
of confidence, of God, and of the 
soul, 

That there may be exceptions from 
these general observations, I do not 
entertain the smallest doubt. This, 
however, affords no argument in justi- 
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fication of the conduct of those who 
discover a bad example. By no means. 
It is the duty of every person always to 
shew a good example ; and those who 
have a spark of genuine philanthropy 
in their bosoms, and who have any 
regard to the present and future wel- 
fare of man, will ever keep this parti- 
cularly in view. 

But before I have done, it may be 
necessary that I should explain what J] 
mean by a good example. There is 
what is termed a moral character; a 
character which has respect merely to 
the external conduct, and which origi- 
nates from a regard to what are called 
moral precepts. ‘The man who is under 
the influence of these precepts, will, no 
doubt, exhibit a very becoming beha- 
viour in the sight of men, but in the 
sight of God it may be vastly deficient. 
He looketh upon the heart; and a man 
may assume all the decencies of human 
life, and all that appears amiable in 
human estimation, without undergoing 
that change of heart, of character, of 
feelings, and of sentiments, which 
must be experienced by every genuine 
disciple of the Son of God. That such 
a person may promote the vood of his 
fellow-creatures, by his conduct towards 
them, I readily admit; but that he is 
qualified for exhibiting to such perfec- 
tion, that excellence of character, and 
amiableness of conduct, which every 
sincere Christian must, and does, exht- 
bit, I cannot allow; and, therefore, this 
is not what I mean by a good example. 
That example which I recommend as a 
pattern worthy of imitation, arises from 
supreme love to God and man, im- 
planted by the divine Spirit; it springs 
from that entire renovation of heart, 
which is implied in the term, “ being 
born again;” and it is manifested by 
every individual who has the same mind 
in him which was in Christ Jesus. 

I trust that I have said enough, to 
shew the necessity and importance of a 
good example—especially as exhibited 
by ministers of the gospel, and heads 
of families—that it promotes the peace 
and prosperity of a nation, and the 
comfort and happiness of mankind ; 
and if ministers and preachers were to 
insist upon it more frequently than they 
do, perhaps it would be productive of 
the most beneficial results. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, 


Aberdeen, August, 1820. 


The Advantages of Revelation, and the 
Folly of Deism. 


Mr. Epitor, 

To every mind aspiring after know- 
ledge, the means of information are 
highly gratifying. Hence the great 
Author of our existence, having en- 
dowed us with the power of pereeption 
and a disposition for inquiry, has, for 
our moral and spiritual improvement, 
indulged us with those sacred pages, 
that contain the sublimest discovery of 
his will. A greater benefit than the 
Scriptures, a benignant God could not 
have conierred. Without these, alk 
the purposes of mercy, and the glo- 
rious designs of redemption, would 
have been but of little avail to us; for 
as the plans and operations of God 
involve the necessity of human agency, 
there is an essential need of the Scrip- 
tures, to direct mankind into that 
mode of procedure which the Deity 
has ordained as the medium of their 
accomplishment. 

Remove the Scriptures from the 
world, and what is man? He is digni- 
fied, it is true, with the possession of 
an immortal principle, and those as- 
tonishing powers that belong to his 
rational nature ; but this high distinc- 
tion of person, tends only to aggravate 
his wretchedness, and swell the mise- 
ries occasioned by surrounding cir- 
cumstances. Here is a being, the off- 
spring of God, destined to an existence 
parallel with the Mternal, yet destitute 
of every thing that is essential to his 
well-being, and left to wander in awful 
darkness, in reference to that which 
concerns his immortal interests. Ask 
such a person what are his views of 


God and his Providence; of the way 
to true happiness; of the soul and its 
immortality ; of future rewards and pu- 
nishments? alas! not one can be 
found who can give a satisfactory an- 
swer. All these things hang in trem- 
bling uncertainty; nor does any solid 
basis appear, on which to build our 
hopes of the Divine favour and bless- 
ing. And, indeed, in these dark mazes 
we must have wandered for ever, had 
not the light of revelation emanated 
from the Deity, and scattered its rays 
over the face of the globe. 

Indulged with such noble disco- 
veries, the mists of ignorance disperse, 
and the lustre of divine wisdom irra- 
| diates our paths. In these, all the at- 
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tributes of God are drawn forth in the 
full blaze of their glory: the plan of 
mercy is developed; that system of 
mediation, which allays the fears and 
excites the confidence of the agitated 
sinner, is exhibited; yea, and every 
anxious inquiry which the mind can 
originate, concerning God and eternity, 
is satisfactorily answered and set atrest 
for ever. O the matchless excellence 
and infinite importance of scripture 
knowledge! This is, indeed, a know- 
ledge of the highest kind; it is the wis- 
dom which cometh down from above, 
and leads back again to the mansion of 
the blessed. It is the true knowledge 
and glory of a rational creature, and as- 
signs him the most delightful post in 
the scalejof being. Without this, the 
most exalted personage sinks into de- 
gradation; with this the most mean 
and humble creature is elevated to the 
highest rank, even to be like God him- 
self. 

Surely discoveries so amazingly 
sublime and awfully momentous, in 
reference to the final destinies of men, 
ought to be endeared to the heart of 
every individual of Adam’s apostate 
family. Yet how alarming it is to re- 
flect, that numbers, who call them- 
selves rational, treat them with ri- 
dicule and scorn. These boasted phi- 
losophic geniuses, and pretended sons 
of science, one would think, must have 
found some super-excellent system, in 
order to justify their bold attacks on 
revelation, and determined rejection 
of that religion, in the army of whose 
advocates are ranked some of the 
wisest and holiest men that ever moved 
on the surface of the globe. And 
what grand and consoling discoveries 
have these scoffing and brutalized 
wretches made? Grand and consol- 
ing, indeed! if we may be allowed the 
indulgence ofirony. But this the sub- 
ject is too awful to admit. And what 
has Deism to offer in defence of its 
bombastic rant? What has it to sub- 
stitute for that noble system, the gran- 
deur of whose discoveries, and the 
sublimity of whose diction, have aston- 
ished some of the profoundest sages 
under heaven, and extorted the most 
flattering encomiums from its avowed 
adversaries themselves? 

Deism is replete with folly in the 
very outset. It pretends to reject the 
religion of the Bible, on account of 
there not being sufficient evidence to 
support its claims to authenticity. 
No, 25.—Vou, III 


Now, could this be substantiated, it 
would be a satisfactory reason for not 
admitting the pretensions of the reve- 
lation of God; for it were irrational to 
give our assent to any system as di- 
vine, while it wants the stamp of 
heavenly origination. But where is 
the Deist that ever overthrew the 
scheme of revelation, or, in the least 
degree, darkened that shining evi- 
dence, which God has poured around 
the record of his testimony. Only let 
the Bible have fair play, and allow it 
to plead its own cause, and disclose 
the grounds on which its claims are 
founded ; then will it stand unshaken 
amidst the violent attacks of its ene- 
mies, and will wrap the tongue of In- 
fidelity in eternal silence, by the force 
of its irresistible eloquence. Why 
should Infidelity demand more evi- 
dence for the Seriptures, than is (by 
universal consent) sufficient to prove 
the truth of any other writings? 
‘“‘ What proofs have we that the works 
of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Varro, and 
other profane authors, were written by 
those whose names they bear ; unless 
it be that this has been an opinion ge- 
nerally received at all times, and by all 
those who have lived since these 
writers?” 

If, therefore, Deists admit the force of 
the above reasoning, inreference to pro- 
fane authors ; why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, I ask, should it be rejected 
with regard to the sacred writers? On 
what principle of logic are we autho- 
rized to make such difference in ques- 
tions existing under the very same cir- 
cumstances? O Deism! conceal thy 
haughty head under that midnight 
eloom, into which the blazing evidence 
of the gospel will finally cause thy de- 
luded votaries to shrink. Display not 
thy awfully degraded features, nor vent 
the hellish poison of thy heart. Reject 
not Christianity, till thou canst produce 
a system, more important in its disco- 
veries—sublime in its doctrines—pure 
in its morals—and satisfactory in its in- 
timations relative to the eternal desti- 
nies of men. Natural religion is not 
opposed to the Bible. So far from 
this, that it is the very basis on which 
the first principles of revelation rest. 

There is nothing of which the advo- 
cates of Deism can boast, that Chris- 
tianity doesnot exhibit in its brightest 
elory, and to its utmost extent. But 
there is that in Christianity, which 
swells beyond the confines of Deism, 


Q 
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and overwhelms the remotest boun- 
dary, that is drawn around it. Does 
Deism proclaim the existence and 
glory of a Great First Cause? here it 
unites with the Bible. butthe sacred 


pages present stronger discoveries of | 


infinite splendour, than ever the volume 
of nature could have furnished. In 
these, infinite Godhead is seen “‘ full- 
orb’d in his whole round of rays.” 
Shining in the person of Christ, he 
appears in a view infinitely more 
grand than any thing of which Deism 
could aid the meanest idea. And 
could a scheme so vastly superior, and 
so full of the Divinity, originate with 
man? Compared with this brilliancy, 
the sublimest discoveries of Nature 
vanish like the morning shades before 
the spreading beams of the lord of 
day; and the loftiest conceptions of 
Plato dwindle into utter insigni- 
ficance. 

But the highest glory of Christianity 
arises from that system of mediation 
which is the harmony of the awful and 
amiable attributes of the Eternal, 


epens a door of hope to a fallen world, | 


and the certain prospect of unending 
bliss to all the ‘‘ransom’d of the Lord.” 
Where is the religion that can disclose 
a method of recovery, so ‘‘ honourable 
to God and so safe to man?” What 
philosophic mind (unaided by reyela- 
tion) can suggest a plan of forgiveness 
which does not bear on the ruin of the 
throne of God? Absolute benevolence 
can be the alone ground of depend- 
ence ; but the exercise of this towards 
a being on whom justice has a claim, 
would involve such an inconsistency 
in the Divine procedure, as the perfec- 
tion of his nature and operations 
must exclude. This subject has per- 
plexed some of the wisest sages of an- 
tiquity ; they have been lost in the 
dreary regions of wild conjecture ; out 
of which nothing can explore a way, 
but those effulgent rays which beam 
forth from the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. 

If then the Christian revelation is so 
essential to correct views of the cha- 
racter and proceedings of God ; and if 
no scheme apart from it can furnish 
the information we need; how far 
Deism, in rejecting it, acts accordantly 
with sound reason, I demand its advo- 
cates to determine. 

When I began these remarks, it was 
my intention to take a more compre- 
hensive view of the instances in which 
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the superiority of Christianity to Deism 
appears; but these points, if this ob- 
tain admission to your miscellany, 
shall be reserved for discussion in the 
next. Pans. 


Oswestry, Oct. 12. 


— 
octryp. 
THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 


CANTO X.—BY PALEMON. 
Now deeper shades advance, retiring light 
Yields to the invading solitude of night ; 
Twilight extends o’er varying hill and plain, 
And slumb’ring nature owns the tranquil reign. 
Welcome, sweet twilight! gentle daughter 
orey 
Of peaceful eve; pale orphan of the day ; 
Sister of silence! still to thee belong, 
Calm monitress of thought, the charms.of song ! 
Now vivid landscape hues remotely fade, 
And indistinctness veils the nearer glade ; 
Hills mix with hills, and vale with valley 
blends ; 
And beauty’s undulating line extends 
Along the whole: lo, now appears.in sight, 
Hesperus, foremost in the van of night ; 
Pale twinkling herald of the radiant march 
Of heaven’s unnumber’d hosts through yon 
blue arch; 
Sweet hour! unwreck’d by elemental strife ! 
haste picture of the close of virtuous life ; 
When nature’s twilight veils the sainted eye, 
And dissolution’s awful-hour draws nigh ; 
Yet ere the spirit flies—the star of faith 
Opens a vista down the vale. of death ; 
Bright harbinger of a transcendent train, 
Unseen till death eclipse the world of pain! 


Adieu, dear Village! rural scenes, adieu ! 

Sweet train of wand’ring thought,—farewell 
to you! 

Home draws my feet ; eclips’d diurnal light— 
Now Cynthia’s pale half-open’d eye of night, 
And thousand stars, shine meekly on the breast 
Of tranquil nature lapp’d in dewy rest ; 
Reminding man, devotion’s eye to raise, 
To breathe a prayer, and lisp a note of praise, 
To Him, whose starry mantle, stretch’d above, 
Wraps earth in nightly rest and man in love. 


Dome of creation! wonder-wrought design, 
Primeval nature’s attribute divine ! 
The scroll immense—immeasurably spread, 
God’s glorious record ! indistinctly read 


By all his sons :—by. him with savage grace, 
Who reads no letter, save on nature’s face ; 
Who hears no_yoice point to. creation’s plan, 
Assert its birth, and tell him he is man; 
With silent wonder, thy diverging sphere 
Inspires his soul, and points his off’ring there. ° 
Forsook of truth’s fair beam, his soul, though 
dark, 
Strikes from thy glories one corruscant spark ;, 
So faint a ray through nature’s thickest gloom . 
Prostrates his mind beneath the starry dome, 
Unknown beside, the glorious Deity, 
In night’s deep stillness he adores in thee. 


Fair azure vault! what eye hath seen thy 
span, 
| Nor read the record of the Eternal’s plan? 
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One eye hath glane’d; nor did thy wonders 
dart, 
That heavenly truth, the simplest Christian read, 
Of a first cause, conviction to his heart ; 
Unread that truth, though legibly impress’d 
On thy bright aspect, as ‘within his breast ; 
The Atheist reads not—he by science led, 
Mounts to the skies on telescopic wing ; 
Attends each planet through its wondrous ring ; 
And bounds its erb—marks its eccentric course, 
Spans its dimensions—calculates its force— 
Proclaims its stay—predicts its sure return, 
While nations tremble to behold it burn. 
But strange to tell! from this stupendous 
height 
He sinks, and plunges to the depths of night! 
The skill that led him through this wondrous 
maze, 
Pour’d on philosophy, oh! immortal blaze ; 
That harmony divine which rules the whole, 
Allur’d his reason, but left blank his soul. 
While his proud spirit in its rapturous flight, 
Bath’d in the region of the fount of light : 
From that warm source into his darken’d soul 
He felt no hallow’d emanation roll, 
He saw no Power, that with almighty will 
Gemm’d night’s blue concave with transcend- 
ent skill, 
But knowing much—still less, as more he saw, 
Knew he the uthor of great nature’s law; 
And though with him the circling spheres he 


trod, 
He spurn’d—believ’d not—knew not—prais’d 
not God. 
Fair azure vault when winter’s northern 
blast 


A glist’ring robe of snows around had cast ; 

In the keen clearness of the frosty night, 

Charm’d with its richness of cerulean light ; 

Oft hath he stood, in wealth and science poor, 

Immers’d in thought before his cottage door ; 

The simple Rustic :—view'd the wide expanse, 

Too ignorant he to read the laws ef chance ; 

Too weak to dive that philosophic pool, 

Sound its deep mysteries, and emerge a fool! 

Unskilful he to trace the solar path 

Through summer’s charms, or winter’s stormy 
wrath : 

Unknowing he to mark the comet’s track, 

Resolve its orbit, and announce it back : 

For Galileo’s tube ne’er met his eye, 

Nor Newton’s spirit led him through the sky, 

Nor in those regions drunk at learning’s spring, 

Dar’d flutter vainly on presumption’s wing. 

—Fair azure vault! simplicity’s dear child, 

View'd stars as stars, that spangled o’er thy 
wild ; 

And when the comet’s awful splendour blaz’d, 

As such he view’d it, and serenely gaz’d ; 

Knowing the Power whence first its course 
begun, 

W ould guide it safely past the flaming sun. 

He saw the galaxy’s white streamy train, 

But could not to its mystery attain ; 

While new discov’ries blazon’d Herschel’s 
fame, 

Unknown to him, his systems and his name ; 

Fair azure vault! in thy resplendent zone, 

The glorious characters of wisdom shone ; 

He view’d it as the realm where sov’reign 
powr 

Flash’d new-born light in its created hour, 

When day, emerging from eternal night, 

Felt the great fiat—‘‘ Let there now be light!” 


When all the sons of God together sang— 

The morning stars in choral concert rang ; 

And as they journey’d in their golden spheres, 

Drop’t their young splendours on the birth of 
years ; 

—He view’d it, as the deep unfathom’d realm, 

Where the pale moon delay’d her silvery helin 

When bid, at pious Joshua’s command, 

For Israel’s faith o’er Ajalon to stand ; 

He view’d it, as the citadel of light ; 

The lofty portal of the realms of sight ; 

The ceiling of the palace of the blest, 

The glitt’ring confines of celestial rest ; 

The blazon of munificence sublime, 

The glorious transcript of coeval time ! 


END OF THE VILLAGER’S LAY. 


To 
Mr. R. M. H. 
As a memorial of many 
Delightful Rural Rambles ; 
And as an acknowledgment of gratitude, 
for the 
Social, Intellectual, and Religious, 
During several years of a most 
Affectionate Friend and 
Worthy Man, 
The foregoing Juvenile Poem 
Is Inscribed by 
THE AUTHOR. 
Jan. 18, 1821. 


——— 
EPIGRAM—From Martial. 


I YIELD to love, but Nisa wishes more; 
I must not love alone, but must adore ; 
But, Nisa, the event will fully prove 
That if I worship thee, I cease to love. 


a 


ON THE 
DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 
From her cheek has fled the glowing hue, 
And her eyes have lost their heavnly blue, 
And her lips so late of ruby red, 
Pale and inanimate, tell her dead : 
The ringlets roll on her breast of snow, 
Which erst with rapture was wont to glow, 
But never again will heave the sigh, 
Nor glow with generous sympathy. 
To the grave she’s borne by weeping friends, 
And the bursting sigh each bosom rends ; 
Her spirit freed from its mortal clay, 
To elysian shades swift wings its way. 
Priestyate, Peterborough. J. R. 
eee 


EDWARD AND MATILDA, 
A Poem, in Two Cantos. 
BY T. N. 


Canto the First. 


Harp by the borders of a fragrant grove, 
Where sweetly sung in cadences of love 

The tuneful warblers of the feather’d race, 

The gay frequenters of the peaceful place 5 
Dwelt cheerful Edward and his charming bride, 
His dear Matilda, all his joy and pride; 

And the fair mistress of his heart's desire, 
With equal love, returned his ardent fire. 
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Scarce had gay Sol in golden chariot driv'n 

Twice round the earth, through the blue vault 
of heav’n, 

Since first they dwelt in this their snug retreat, 

Far from the pomp and splendour of the great; 

Far from the noise and bustle of the town, 

In rustic scenes their happiness to crown ; 

When, lo! the demon of destruction came, 

The muse forbids me here to pen his name, 

In rank a lord ; in disposition vile ; 

And undeserving of so great a style— 

Struck with the beauty of Matilda fair, 

His only thought was how he coald ensnare 

And captivate the charms of one so bright, 

Who stood so tempting in his hateful sight. 


Alas the time, in an unguarded hour, 
Betrayed by grandeur and apparent pow’r, 
The lost Matilda gives up every tie, 

And yields the victim of his treachery ; 

To foreign climes he hastens with bis prize, 
And all his black desires he gratifies ; 

Nor gives reflection time ; no moment’s stay ; 
Bat swift as light, he bears his prize away. 


Canto the Second. 
WHILE through the cupola of lofty trees, 
That bend submissive to the pressing breeze, 
Bright Sol resplendent shot his ev’ning ray, 
And sweetly sunk the golden orb of day ; 
When mounting high ’midst pearly stars. of 
night, 
The patlid moon appears as silver bright ; 
The air serene; a universal calm ; 
And meditation dropt her soothing balm ; 
Nor e’en a sound disturbs the silent vale, 
Save the soft music of the nightingale, 
That sweetly floated on the ev’ning air; 
To lull the sorrows of desponding care—~ 
But soon the sky a different aspect wore : 
Black clouds contend, and winds begin to roar 3 
The nightingale’s sweet harmony had ceas’d ; 
And the stern fury of the storm increas’d, 
The dismal screech-owl now began her note— 
That rung discordant through her noisome 
throat ; 
Still on Matilda Edward’s mind was bent, 
‘Which many a pang of recollection rent, 
‘When a loud shriek assail’d his wond’ring ear, 
He grasp’d his sword, and, unappall’d by fear, 
Rush’d on unmindful of the storm with speed, 
To whence he thought he heard the sound pro- 
ceeds 
Scarce had he enter’d at a gloomy wood, 
And scarcely knowing what he then pursu’d ; 
When the heart-rending sound he heard again, 
Still he pursued, but-still it proved in vain ; 
Quite lost, bewilder’d, and depriv’d of light, 
Save when the liquid lightning, vivid, bright, 
Cast round the scene a momentary ray, 
The only means to guide his dreary way. 
Tired and fatigued, he turns to seek his cot 
At some far distance from this dismal spot, 
When the loud thunder’s most tremendous roar 
Burst with more fury than it had before. 
Preceded by another shriek of woe— 
Which strongly prompted him still on to go, 
He throught from whence he heard the piteous 


cry wy 
Could not be far, determin’d to desery $ 
A pray’ to heaven’s all bounteous throne he 
sent F 
Then ovasp’d his sword, and boldly on he went, 


Till an old ruin, open’d to his sight, 

That added to the terror of the night; 

Vast fragments of a pond’rous size around, 

Bestrew'd its base, and scatter’d o’er the 
ground, 

And creeping ivy most delib’rate crawls 

In great profusion o’er its tott’ring walls. 

He at the ruin look’d, and anxious ey’d, 

And from a lofty turret soon espied 

A light that issued through the broken wall, 

And at that moment heard a suppliant call, 

«Qh! spare me, spare me,” cried a fault’ring 
sound— 

«Qh! spare me, spare me,” echo whisper'd 
round. 


Then swift as lightning through the court he 
flies, 

And to a pond’rous door his strength applies, 

That yields admittance to his pow’rful arm, 

It’s creaking hinges sound a dire alarm. 

Then straight he enters, and explores the place, 

His bosom charg’d, he hastes with quicken’d 
pace ; 

When in the corner of the hall appears, 

The crumbling remnant of a winding stairs. 

Soon he ascends, but ere yet at the top, 

The noise of footsteps causes him to stop, 

When a deep groan in awful cadence rung 

Through Edward’s frame, but boldly on he 
sprung. 

Soon he ascended to the topmost height, 

When O! what horrors broke upon his sight, 

Through the dull glimm’ring of a lamp’s pale b 
light : 

A vile assassin o’er a female form, 

His reeking dagger with her blood still warm 3 

Yet in his hand he held the fatal blade, 

That deadly havock in her heart had made 5 

Senseless she lay extended on the floor, 

Drench’d in the deluge of her crimson gore. 


With fury on the monster, Edward sprung, 
And with his sword his ruthless bosom stung $ 
Deep in his breast he strikes the well-plac’d 
wound, 
Pierces his heart, and brings him to the ground : 
Then turns around opprest with woe and care, 
Heaves up a sigh, and mourns the lifeless fair 3 
Seizing her hand with sympathetic grace, 
Beholds the lost Matilda in her face. 


A sudden shiv’ring strikes his manly form, 

His strength departs, his blood no more runs 
warm $ 

His lips turn pale, his heart froze to its core, 

He sinks! he falls! and never rises more. 


— a 
LINES ON A SKULL, 


Brought from the Field of Waterloo, and placed wm 
a Hermitage in Wales. 


IN this lone spot, oh friend or stranger ! 
Start not this human wreck to view, 

Brought from the field of strife and danger, 
The immortal field of Waterloo. 


Whatever fierce contending nation 
Birth to its silent owner gave, 
It now is no consideration ! 
We all are equal in the grave. 


Mechanic toil, and proud ambition, 
Submit alike to fate’s decree$ 

And brought at length to this condition,—= 
What this appears, thine soon must be. 
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Whether in fight to perish greatly, 
In fields of glory be thy Ict, 
Or in a palace rich and stately, 
Or stretch’d on straw, it matters not 5 
For spite of every false suggestion, 
Of wealth, or vanity, or pride, 
Alas! the solemn dreadfal question 
Is, how we liv’d ?—not, when we died? .R. 


a 


On a half-length Portrait of the Poet 
CowPeER, imituted from the Latin of 
Beauhausen. 


Tue hand that half of Cowper drew, 
Most prudent we may call; 

The Artist, when he painted, knew 
That none could paint the whole. 


—z 


ELEGY 
ON THE LATE BEILBY PORTEUS, 
Lord Bishop of London. 


Say, letter’?d Muse, thou whose high-soaring 
song, 

Wafts crateful incense to the shrine of pride, 

Must e’en to me the mighty theme belong, 

To sing how Porteus liv’d, how Porteus died ? 


Round some praud Nimred’s blood-besprinkled 
urn, 4 

The roses bloom, the circling laurels twine, 

Extoll’d by thee, his fame the nations learn, 

And crown the fiend-like murderer divine. 


But when the pious hero yields to death, 

No high eulogium swells the pompous strain, 

No lofty urn displays the labour’d wreath, 

Where tombs and statues throng the mould- 
ring fane.* 


Ah! wherefore say to him alone denied? 

<« Slew he no victims at ambition’s shrine?” 
Or rais’d your hatred when to Heav’n he cried 
To ‘ blast’ the warrior’s impious design ? 


Or tell, ye proud who bask in fortune’s ray, 

Did he with truth, your noble ears defile, 

Drag unpolite your vices into day, 

Nor soothe your greatness with a flatt’ring 
smile ? 

This silence hence, thrice happy envied lot, 

Free from the slime of Adulation’s tongue, 

By Christians honour’d, by the wise forgot, 

By men neglected, and by angels sung! 

Long as throughout th’ infinity of space 

Unnumber’d orbs in mazy circles roll, 

Long as our central Sun retains his place, 

And pond’rous Earth revolves upon her pole, 


Thy works,great man,shall live,shall still convey 
Their healing influence to the tortur’d mind, 
While breathing marbles into dust decay, 

And float unheeded on the reckless wind. 

Thy classic page with purest precept fraught, 
Thy holy zeal, and unaffected strain, 

Thy clear profundity of justest thought, 
Convince the doubtful and confound the vain! 


Ungrateful world! thy loss could’st thou but 
know, 

Or from the future tear its dark disguise, 

To see how long the stream of time must flow, 

Ere such another sun shall gild thy skies. 


* Westminster Abbey. 


How then in sable weeds thy sons array’d 

Would weep their folly, and their crimes de- 
plore ; 

Too late, alas, that fruitless tribute paid, 

Swells but his merits and thy guilt the more! 


Yet, grandeur, hear,when o’er the dark unknown 

At life’s sure close ye stand in dread suspense, 

When pleasure, power, and vain parade are 
flown, 

With all the paltry joys of mortal sense. 


Then holy Truth, no longer spurn’d aside, 

Shall dart her vivid sonul-pervading light, 

While rousing conscience rends the veil of 
pride, 

And rob’d in thunder reassumes her right. 


With anguish wrung beneath her piercing frown; 

Should then a Porteus in your aid appear, 

His counsels would ye spurn, his pray’rs dis- 
own, 

Or, as of late, repay him with a sneer? 


Ah! no, yourhigh-born souls, no longer proud, 
Trembling would hear his pious accents flow, 
And gladly join, though late, the vulgar crowd 
Who fear their God, and shun beaeral woe. 


Then, ere that awful hour arrive, prepare 


While yet ye may, while heav’n vouchsafes 
you breath, 

Lest sin involve you in her fatal snare, 

And justice hur! you to eternal death. 


—— EE 
SINGULAR FACT, 


Mrs. Barton, who resides upon a farm 
in the parish of Mansfield, had for 
some time observed one of her hens to 
be in a lingering state: the hen dying 
a few days ago, curiosity prompted 
Mrs. B. to examine into the cause of 
its death ; but in attempting to draw it, 
she took hold of a substance which she 
was unable to remove: one of her men 
being present, immediately took his 
knife and opened the fowl, when, to 
their utter astonishment, they dis- 
covered a large toad, which had grown 
fast to tre side of the hen!! 


—— 
ARCHDEACON PALEY. 


In a stage coach, in which Paley was 
travelling from the North, was a petty 
tradesman from a town near the Arch- 
deacon’s residence, who gave himsclf 
airs, and expressed dissatisfaction at 
the accommodations on the road. On 
the arrival of the coach at a capital 
inn, the passengers were shewn into a 
large, well-furnished room, where every 
thing was too good for the most fasti- 
dious person to find the least fault. 
“This is tolerably comfortable,” said 
the pompous passenger, ‘‘ but afier all 
it is not like home.”—‘‘Very unlike 
home, indeed, Sir,” said Paley, 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE CAXTON PRINT- 

ING-OFFICE BY FIRE. 
(With an Engraving.) 
On Tuesday, January 30th, 1821, a 
most dreadful fire broke out in the Cax- 
ton Printing-office, Liverpool, which, 
in a few hours, reduced this lofty and 
extensive pile of buildings to a heap of 
ruins, 

The fire was first publicly discovered 
about one o’clock in the morning; and 
the alarm being given, some of the 
people employed on the establishment, 
and who lived on and near the pre- 
mises, were roused from their beds. 
These immediately gave notice to 
others who lived in the vicinity; and 
all, with the utmost expedition,. hast- 
ened to the awful spot, to render all 
the assistance in their power in extin- 
guishing the flames. The engines were 
instantly called; but, unfortunately, 
they had been previously conducted to 
another fire which had just happened 
in the northern part of the town; so 
that nearly an hour elapsed from the 
first discovery of the fire to the time of 
their arrival. 

The fire first appeared in a small 
apartment in the north-west end of the 
composing-room. This apartment con- 


tained old type, and sundry stores of | 
vaste | 


various kinds, together with 
proofs, and was only occasionally vi- 
sited. Here it is probable that it re- 


mained a considerable time, preying | 


upon such articles as lay within its 
range, until it had acquired strength 
to burst forth into one general blaze. 
From this room the flames ascended to 
the rooms above, which were filled with 
books, sheets, and numbers; and in less 
than an hour the upper stories exhi- 
bited an extended volume of flame. 

The men, on entering the building, 
hastened first to the press-room, in the 
northern end of which they discovered 
fire falling fromthe small room above, 
in which it probably originated. They 
then ascended the stairs, and attempted 
to enter the composing-room, ‘but this 
was so completely filled with smoke 
and fire, that they were compelled to re- 
treat, without being able to secure some 
valuable manuscripts which lay on dif- 
ferent frames, where they had been 
working on the preceding day. The 
fire then communicated from room to 
room in its descent, until the whole 
building about three o’clock presented 
nothing but a bed of fire, or an im- 
bodied flame. 


| that the flames emitted. 


| the conflagration, was nearly south, 


About three o’clock the roof fell in. 
This event was announced by the mount- 
ing fire, which rose to a tremendous 
height above the building, carrying 
into the air flakes of burning paper, 
which whirled around in a most awful 
manner, and apparently setting the 
whole firmament ina blaze. The win- 
dows at this time were wholly demo- 
lished by the fire; so that the current 
of air which the apertures admitted, 
gave new vigour to the flames, and aug- 
mented the conflagration. 

The engines unhappily arrived too 
late, either to extinguish the fire, or 
to preserve any part of the bnilding, 
the devouring element having obtained 
such an ascendancy, as to bid defiance 
to all opposition. In the meanwhile, 
as the fire increased, the various floors 
successively gave way, imparting in 
their burning descent an additional sti- 
mulus to the flames, which seemed to 
triumph in their acquisition of new 
combustible matter. ‘The spectacle, at 
this time, was dreadfully sublime. The 
paper in the air appeared like balloons 
on fire; and a considerable part of the 
town was illuminated with the light 
The burning 
fragments were whirled in various di- 
rections, covering the ground with the 
memorials of desolation, to an extent 
of nearly two miles. 

About four o’clock a large portion of 
the eastern wall fell in with a horrid 
crash; but this, instead of deadening 
the fire, gave a new momentary impulse 
to the flames, which, gathering round 
the materials, retained their wonted 
vigour, and thus gained an opportunity 
of issuing from the sides, and pouring 
the fiery inundation without any ob- 
struction. 

The men who managed the engines, 
on finding that all efforts to extin- 
guish the fire were unavailing, turned 
their attention to the adjacent build- 
ings, pouring streams upon them, to 
prevent a communication of the conti- 
guous flames. Many of these were so 
close to the burning pile, that had the 
walls near them fallen in that direction 
they must inevitably have been involved 
in the common wreck. These walls, 
however, providentially stood, until the 
fire had abated, and the wind being 
favourable for the preservation of the 
contiguous cottages, not one of them 
was set on fire. — 

The direction of the wind, during 
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though somewhat inclined to the west; 

and, happily, it did not blow with any 
considerable degree of violence. 
ing from any other quarter, the flames 
must have been driven immediately on 
some contiguous houses ; in which case 
their destruction would: have been in- 
evitable. But although it was sufh- 
ciently strong to carry the flame through 
the broken wall on the eastern side “of 
the building, as no houses were on the 
opposite side of the street in that direc- 
tion, their energies were spent without 
communicating with any other combus- 
tible matter. 

The light which the flames emitted 
was so strong, as to resemble day; and 
even to render the most diminutive ob- 
jects visible. The room in which a 
man, living in Tranmere, slept, was 
so illuminated, that he got up to dis- 
cover its source; and from its brilliancy 
he was enabled distinctly to discern by 
his watch the hour of the night. The 
place in which he lived, is in . Cheshire, 
on the opposite side of the harbour, 
about two miles distant from the con- 
flagration. 

The heat also was too intense to be 
borne, except at a considerable dis- 
tance. Many panes of glass in houses 
adjacent were broken with its excessive 
violence; and from the upper parts of 
the flaming ruins, the molten lead 
streamed around, and lodged in shin- 
ing spangles on the clothes of several 
who approached near the fire to rescue 
from its destructive power such articles 
as could be secured. 

The flames continued to rage with 
undiminished violence from ther moment 
they gained the ascendancy, until nearly 
five o’clock, when, having exhausted 
the combustible matter which lay within 
their reach, they gradually declined, 
and occasionally became mixed with 
smoke that arose from a bed of fire 
distributed over the bottom of the build- 
ing, surrounded by cracked and broken 
fragments of walls, that only gave 
variety to the forms of desolation. 

From this vast pile of buildings, filled 
with type, printing-presses, numbers, 
books bound and in boards, together 
with stereotype, engravers’ tools, cop- 
perplate-presses, paper, and stores of 
various kinds connected with the ex- 
tensive trade carried on by Mr. Henry 
Fisher, the proprietor; the only articles 
of consequence that Have been preserved 
are, the copper-plates, and about a 
thousand reams of paper. These arti- 


Issu- | 


cles, which had been deposited in a 
store room on the bottom floor, the men 
rescued at the risk of their lives. In 
this room they continued while the 
floors and roof above them sticcessively 
gave way, and until the melted type 
descending through the crevices of the 
chambers, dropped, like rain, upon 
their clothes, and the paper they were 
preserving. Being thus compelled to 
retreat, the remaining mass of this vast 
property, amounting to an enormous 
sum, of which, at present, no accurate 
estimate can be formed, was involved 
in the common destruction. The ac- 
count books, which were in a detached 
building, have been preserved. . The 
vestiges of ‘this vast property still lie 
buried in the heaps of rubbish that 
involve the remains of Caxton Build- 
ings, Which was one of the largest 
publishing establishments in this king- 
dom, and perhaps in the world. 

The property rescued from the flames, 
and taken from the contiguous build- 
ings which were thought to be inimmi- 
nent dan ger, was partly carried into the 
houses of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
who readily opened their doors on this 
disastrous occasion, and partly piled in 
the streets, protected by a guard of 
soldiers until a place of safety could be 
found, to secure it from the depreda- 


tions of any who might have mingled 


} with the vast crowds of people ass sem- 


bled to witness the catastrophe. 

The fire continued burning during 
the whole day,’ and on the ensuing 
night occasionally blazed with renewed 
violence. Both by night and by day 
the soldiers were continued, to guard 
the ruins, and to prevent the thought- 
less from approaching too near to “the 
hanging walls, until Thursday the 8th 
of February. The fire, though appa- 
rently nearly smothered, still continues 
to burn; and on the attempts that have 
been made to remove the rubbish, the 
heat has been too intolerable to be 
borne; and fire still begins to glow in 
many places as soon as the air is 
admitted. 

The occasion of. this calamity we 
have no means of tracing in a decisive 
manner. The various rooms having 
been warmed with steam from a boiler 
without the building, no fire was 
known to exist in the parts where it 
began. The men quitted their work 
About seven in the evening, and left 
every thing secure; and about eight, a 
man appol ited for the purpose, went 
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through the premises to see that every 
thing was safe; the whole of which he 
found and left secure. 

The day preceding that on which 
the accident happened, being the anni- 
versary of His Sajeaty's accession to 
the throne, numerous sky-rockets were 
thrown into the air on the occasion, 
many of which were near the building, 
on the roof of which several globules 
ef fire, when the rockets burst, were 
seen to descend. The most probable 
conjecture therefore that can be formed 
is, that a flying globule must have 
made its way through some window, 
and have thus lighted up this awful 
torch. The rockets were seen flying 
at various times, from about half past 
nine until eleven, not more than two 
hours before the flames attracted pub- 
lic attention. 

One gentleman, indeed, has declared, 
that he perceived a dubious light in 
that end of the building where the fire 
originated, long before any alarm was 
given; and that its undulatory appear- 
ance so far excited his attention, that 
he watched its doubtful aspect some 
time before he retired to bed, which 
was about half past eleven o’clock. 
After this, one of the family got out of 
bed, and again observed it through his 
window, when he called some others of 
the family, who continued to notice it 
nearly half an hour, its red appearance 
at this time bearing some resemblance 
to the mouth of an oven, shining only 
through one window of the building. 
But the gentleman to whom we allude, 
having no anticipation of the melan- 
choly event. which followed, and 
no interest in the consequences, de- 
clined making any exertion; espe- 
cially as on a former occasion he had 
nearly lost his life while attempting to 
extinguish the flames which were con- 
suming the premises of another. At 
this eventful crisis, if timely informa- 
tion had been given, the premises might 
have been saved, since many would have 
risked their lives in attempting to 


preserve the building, and the vast 
property which it contained. It is 


however, but just to observe, that since 
the occurrence of the awful event, he 
has expressed his sincere regret, that 
he had not instantly made known those 
ominous presages, which led to the 
melancholy catastrophe. 
Providentially, both the premises and 
the property were insured to a conside- 
rable amount in various offices; but 


the whole will be insufficient to cover 
the aggregate loss. In addition to 
this, the extensive trade which was 
carried on by the proprietor, has be- 
come so deranged, in consequence of 
this disaster, that some time must 
elapse before the stock can be replaced, 
to cause things to flow in their wonted 
channel, and furnish the regular sup- 
plies. Of this complicated calamity the 
disastrous effects will be felt by him 
for years to come. 

In the meanwhile, nearly a hundred 
persons in Liverpool are thrown out of 
employment which they had calculated 
on as permanent. Most of those em- 
ployed in the Caxton Printing Office, 
have been there from their youth, and 
some ten, fifteen, and twenty years. 
The long period in which they have 
been thus employed is a strong evi- 
dence in favour of their sobriety and 
good conduct; and perhaps, taking 
them together, a more orderly, steady, 
industrious, and worthy set of men, could 
not be found in any printing-office 
throughout the united kingdom, This 
testimony in favour of their general 
character, their uniform conduct de- 
mands from Mr. Fisher the proprietor, 
who has been twenty-two years in the 
establishment. 

It is a tribute of respectful acknow- 
ledgment, which is due from the pro- 
prietor to several gentlemen belonging 
to the trade in Liverpool, to say, that 
on hearing of the disaster, they kindly 
offered their assistance, in furnishing 
what types and presses they could con- 
veniently spare, to assist in completing 
such works as demanded immediate at- 
tention. Others also, who had vacant 
premises, have, from true sympathetic 
feelings, voluntary offered them on the 
present occasion. ‘To all these he finds 
himself bound in gratitude to return his 
public thanks, and thus to connect with 
the disasterin this memorial, a testimony 
of their kindness, and an acknowledg- 
ment of his own obligations. 

During the day on which the fire 
took place, several fragments of the 
tottering walls. continued to fall, with- 
out the application of any external 
force; but many portions still remained 
standing, together with the lofty chim- 
ney, which, stripped of the adjoining 
building's, exhibited a monument of 
desolation. This chimney, from its 
base to its summit, was about eighty 
feet, which, together with the cor- 
respondent walls, rendered it exceeds 
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ingly dangerous for any person either 
to pass through | those parts ofthe streets 
near which they stood, to tread on the 
ruins, or to remain in the houses that 
were within the range of their fall. 
Attempts were therefore made to bring 
them to the ground. To accomplish 
ihe demolition of the chimney, a rope 
was wrapped round it, at the extremi- 
ties of which many men exerted all 


their strength. Nearly twelve hours it | 


resisted all their efforts, although it 
rocked from side to side like the mast 
of a ship when put in motion by the 
waves. The rope broke several times. 
It, however, at length gave way near 
the middle, and, in awful majesty, de- 
scended on the funeral pile of Caxton. 

Some of the remaining walls, which 
were deemed sufficiently strong to jus- 
tify the attempt, were scaled, and the 
bricks thrown down one after another ; 
but others, that were more hazardous, 
were eithér encompassed by ropes, or 
perforated to admit them, and by mus- 
cular exertion mingled with the com- 
mon heap. 

On surveying this calamity it is 

leasing to reflect, that, notwithstand- 
ing the imminent danger to which 
many were exposed, no life was lost. 
For a short period during the fire, a 
report prevailed, that one man had 
been seen to enter the building, who 
had not returned, and painful appre- 
hensions were entertained for his safety. 
Happily, however, the report proved 
without foundation; and after a little 
while the sensation subsided. 

But although no life was lost, ten 
men, on the day which followed that of 
the fire, had the most narrow escape 
from death, that it is possible to con- 
ceive. A huge portion of the wall stand- 
img contiguous to the yard, near the 
counting-house, which, no doubt, had 
been ‘shaken by the falling chimney, 
and was severely pressed by the vast 
accumulation of rubbish within, was 
thought to portend danger, on which 
account it was dcemed expedient to 
take it down. But as the large boiler, 
from which the building had been sup- 
plied with steam, stood very near its 
base, and which the falling materials 
would inevitably have crushed, an ef- 
fort was made to preserye it. In doing 
this, the men were busily at work, re- 
moving some loose rubbish, when on a 
sudden the wall above them.gave way, 
and in an instant came thundering to the 
ground. ‘The men ina moment took 
No, 20,~VoL, IIL, 


the earliest alarm, and with a degree 
of speed and foresight which were 
scareely their own, sheltered them- 
selves in places of safety until the awful 
crisis was past. One man on this 
occasion suffered a slight contusion in 
his leg, but all besides escaped unhurt. 
On the morning of the fire, another 
man dislocated his ancle, and several 
received cuts, wounds, and bruises, but 
no personal accidents occured of greater 
moment than those which have been 
mentioned. This wall in its descent 
crushed to the ground an adjoining 
building, that was contiguous to its 
base; and its more elevated parts 
totally demolished a cottage which 
stood at a greater distance. The 
chimney of another cottage had also 
been struck down, and its ‘roof broken 
in, on a preceding part of the day. 

‘Since the preceding paragraphs were 
written, ithas been ascertained, that, in- 
dependently of the building, the stock 
amounted to £42,000, out of which, in 
copperplates, paper, &c. about £5000 
have been preserved. Of this loss, the 
public will be able to form some con- 
ception, on perusing the following list 
of articles, known, among others, to 
have perished in the flames.—Thirteen 
priniing-presses ; ten copper ‘plate presses, 
and steam apparatus for heating the 
plates ; four hundred original drawings ; 
about five hundred reams of paper ; 
ten thousand six hundred pages of ste- 
reotype plates ; sixteen thousand pounds 
weight of types; two patent hydraulic 
presses; and three millions and a half 
of folio, quarto, and octavo numbers. 
‘he remains of the printing-presses, 
being of cast-iron, have lately been 
taken from the ruins: but all are ren- 
dered useless; the finer parts being 
either bent or broken, and the whole 
so corroded with the action of the 
fire, as to appear only as heavy and un- 
profitable lumber. Few things have 
been rescued from the rubbish, that 
can either be used, or that are worth 
repairing. 

But notwithstanding the vast con- 
sumption of books, &c. im the flames, a- 
statedabove, we ean inform our nume- 
rous subscribers to the various period- 
ical works publishing at the Caxton 
press, that about one million jive hun- 
dred thousand numbers still remain ix 
London, and ‘with the different agents 
‘in the various parts of the United 
Kingdom, from which-a continuation of 
their regular supplies may he expected, 
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until arrangements can be made for 
their future accommodation. Some 
trifling delays may indeed be occa- 
‘sioned, arising from the difficulties 
which the different agents will have to 
encounter, in obtaining the means of 
executing orders, from these distant 


depositaries and resources. But these | 


temporary and unavoidable ineonve- 
niencies, we hope, will be patiently 
borne by our respectable friends, on 
the present distressing occasion. We 
therefore desire them to give their 
orders as usual, and to expect their 
supplies through the accustomed chan- 
nels. 
The Imperial Magazine, the Bee, 
the Works of Isaac Ambrose, the 
Farmer’s Directory and Farrier’s Guide, 
are either already in the press, or will 
speedily be resumed, as arrangements 
have been made for their continuance 
and completion. 

The Caxton Printing-office, which 


Was originally erected for a cotton ma- | 


nufactory, was 104 feet long, 45 feet 


wide, and, on the western side, seven | 


stories high; but, from the rising ground, 
only six stories on the east. The whole 


The upper story contained the stock of 
books in sheets, and was completely 
full. The second, was nearly filled with 
numbers, and books half bound, for 
sale. 


The third, was appropriated to | 


|rendered by those who were on the 


the drying and folding of sheets, the | 
stitching of numbers, and the colouring | 


of plates. The fourth, was the compos- | 


ing room. The fifth, was the press 
room. The sivth, was devoted to cop- 
perplate engraving, and printing, and 
contained the paper warehouse. 
seventh, included vaults for coals, a 
pump, cellars, &c. 


Such was the Caxton Printing-office. 


But in an ill-omened moment, it was 
set on fire, in all probability by a fatal 
Rocket, which, in a few destructive 
hours, reduced this stupendous pile, 
with all its valuable contents, to a heap 
ofruins. Therubbish still continues to 


-smoke with deeply-buried fires, which 


occasionally break forth into a visi- 
ble flame, although nearly three weeks 
have elapsed since the dreadful catas- 
trophe took place. When this fire 
broke out, it unfortunately happened 
that Mr. Fisher was from home; he 
having gone to London on business, 
not more than two days prior to this 
event. But his presence could have 
added little to the assistance that was 


The | 


spot, particularly by his younger son, 
Mr. Seth Nuttall Fisher, who, by his 
active exertions, preserved some valu- 
able articles at the risk of his life. 
Feb. 13th, 1821. 
— 

LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. 
Amipst the distresses which the pre- 
ceding misfortune has occasioned, It is 
gratifying to hear the voice of sympa- 
thy. The language of condolence is 


| always pleasing to those who suffer 


from calamity, especially when dictated 
by feelings which nothing but. huma- 
nity could excite. A sensibility of this 
favour, it is hoped, will be a sufficient 
apology for the insertion of the follow- 
ing Letters; to the former of which we 
give, in an engraving, a fac-simile of 
the writer’s signature. 
‘ Dear SIR, 

“T read with great concern of this dread- 
ful conflagration. I sincerely hope 
that you are fully insured; still the 
confusion and injury to your Concern 
must be lamentable. I could not do 


| justice to my own feelings, without 
building was lighted with 143 windows. | 


expressing as much, and assuring Mr. 
Fisher and you, of my sincere esteem 
at all times.” 

‘«« Believe me your’s, &c. 


45 
ee 


“3d Feb. 1821. G. P. O. 


| “ Mr. Drew, Liverpool.” 


‘* Lorp Galway is extremely sorry to 
find by the Newspapers, that Mr. 
Fisher has sustained so great a loss by 
the burning of the Caxton Printing 
Press at Liverpool; and as Lord Gal- 
way has been a purchaser of “ The 
Imperial Magazine” since its commence- 
ment, he hopes that valuable publica- 
tion will not be obliged to be dseont 
nued on account of that trnly melan- 
choly catastrophe: from this circam- 
stance Lord Galway has been induced 
to trouble Mr, Fisher with this letter, 
as he should lament with many others 
if it were so. Lord Galway begs Mr. 
Fisher to address him, Seilby Hal}, 
Bawtry, Nottinghamshire. 


« Seilby, Feb, 7th, 1821.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The following lines we copy from 
the Kaleidoscope, of Liverpool, for 
Feb. 6th, 1821. 

With the exception of those who suf- 
fered from the flames, scarcely any spec- 
tater could survey the blazing specta- 
cle, without feeling something of poetic 
inspiration. The whole scene was 
terribly sublime. Every minute im- 
parted a new feature to horror. The 
darkness of the night; the mounting 
flames bending before the easy breeze ; 
their curling summits trembling with 
every conflicting corruscation; the 
sinking pile; and the burning timbers 
projecting from the desolated walls,— 
communicated inconceivable grandeur 
to the conflagration. 


SKETCH, AFTER THE RECENT FIRE 
AT THE 


CAXTON PRINTING-OFFICE. 


DREAR was the night, and loud the whistling 
wind 

Swept o’er the sleeping earth, as lone I mus’d 

On days gone by: sudden a fearful gleam 

Flash’d o’er the sky’s black pall, from whence 

No solitary star smil’d on the world ; 

But soon the hallow’d stillness of the night 

Yo other regions flew, as the loud cry 

Of <‘ Fire,” in clattering echoes rush’d upon 

My ear. In anxious dread I hurried forth, 

When, lo! the giant flames illum’d the skies 

In wild portentous eddies! Approaching 

Near the scene with mind by awe subdu’d, 

i gaz’d in sorrow on the raging pow’r 

Sweeping destruction o’er a noble pile, 

In which the works of years had labour’d 

To advance ingenious art. 


In vain the silv’ry streams of water 

Pour on the quenchless flames! Reckless the 
blast 

Of night hurls the destroying element 

Through the long line of building, searching 

Hach room in savage devastation ! 

And now the heavens present a golden 

Canopy of lighted particles, whilst 

The curling smoke whirls its black folds 

Up to th’ embracing skies! Down fall 

The crackling beams, and hissing flames burst 
forth 

Through windows numberless! 


Yet one short hour, and wreck and ruin 
Only meet the eye. But now devouring 
Flames assuage, and the bare skeleton 
Of building hovers in trembling air ; 

Quickly the breathless pause of expectation 
Portrays each gazing countenance. The firm 
Supports slowly recede, and down 

The lofty walls are hurl’d with hideous crash 
In mingled cries of horror! ”T'was a piteous 
Hour, to see this‘noble pile, extensively 
Arrang’d for useful purposes, thus 

Levei'd with the dust! 


Liverpool. N. N. 


TO FHE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Srr,—If the following observations are 
worthy a place in your Imperial Maga- 
zine, I shall be happy to see them in- 
serted in it as soon as possible. 


—— 


On the Genius and Writings of Lord 
Byron. 


There perhaps never was a man, in 
the whole annals of English literature, 
who attained so higha station amongst 
the poets, within so short a space of 
time, as Lord Byron. When we re- 
flect, however, that the tendency of all 
writing should be to the side of virtue 
and morality, and that every author is 
responsible for the ill effects which his 
writings produce, we cannot but look 
upon Lord Byron with a considerable 
degree of horror. The more powerful 
the genius of aman may be, if those 
powers are employed in the cause of 
vice and in the promotion of evil, the 
more they cali for a louder denuncia- 
tion against them ; and we feel, that to 
praise such a man, would only be 
heaping destruction upon his head. 
He may become the idol of many, and 
be acknowledged as a master spirit; 
but we must recollect, that with such. 
qualities he is like the image which 
the king of Babylon saw in his dream, 
part gold and part silver, but part 
brass and clay ; and such an one must 
inevitably fall in pieces. 

When we speak of Lord Byron, we 
do it with a full consciousness of his 
mighty genius ; we speak of him as of 
aman gifted beyond all mortal calcu- 
lation, as exploring the “ untravell’d 
deserts of the soul,” and as one who 
drops his line of research ‘‘ deeper 
than ever did plummet sound.” But 
while we acknowledge his power, we 
regret that it should be so misdirected ; 
we lament to see a mind, so noble in 
itself, wasting its greatness in por- 
traying characters so detestable, in 
picturing murderers, adulterers, and 
assassins. Throughout all his writings 
there is none of that sweet balm, that 
holy tenderness, that supports and 
heals the troubled soul. The force of 
piety he has never felt ; his hope is 
not hope, for it is not that “ anchor of 
the soul” which points to a future and 
a better world. ‘The rock of faith he 
cannot rest upon, and the still small 
voice of peace speaks not to him, The 
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heavenly feeling that cheers to the 
latest moment, that smooths the brow 
of woe, and that renders placid the 
visage of old age, he is unacquainted 
with ; ; and the star that shall rise be- 
yond the dreary grave, telling the for- 
giveness of every fault, and welcoming 
the pilgrim to his home, is to hima 
dream,—a vision,—a deceit. His hope 
is annihilation —futurity a jest,—and 
his religion despair. He laughs at the 
weakness, as he deems it, of his fellow- 
ereatures, and tramples in cold-blood- 
ed mockery upon all the best interests 
of a true Christian. What can we 
think of the man who tells us of death 
as being 
The first dark day of nothingness, 


The last of danger and distress. 
Giaour. 


Again, in his song to Inez, in Childe 
Harold, he speaks of the mark 

The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore, 

That will nof look beyond the tomb, 

Bat cannot hope for rest before, 

Another specimen, and then I have 
done; he tells us, that 
religions take their turn. 
"Twas Jove’s, tis Mahomet’s, and other creeds 
Will rise with other years—till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars—his victim bleeds. 

Childe Harold. 

There is not a single passage in all 
he has ever written, that can shed one 
ray of hope, or cast one gleam of peace, 
upon the soul. We take up his poems, 
no matter which—all is gloom and 
despair—the hero lives—becomes a 
villain—dies, and ‘‘ makes no sign.’ 
Look to his Manfred, his Giaour, his 
ara, and all he has written. They 
are a chaos of fiendish wretchedness, 
horror, andmisanthropy. Hebreathes 


ere 


—hbut it is the icy Sarsar wind of 


death: he looks—but it is the wither- 
ing sneer of a demon. 

He is as devoid of patriotism also as 
he is of every amiable virtue. The 
man who could pass over the ground 
whereon his countrymen fell and bled, 
and address them as 

Ambition’s honour’d fools—there let them rot, 


deserves nothing but contempt. While 
his country was engaged in a desperate 
conflict, did he wield the sword—did he 
devote his own powerful genius in her 
behalf? No; rambling in,a foreign 
Jand, he turned the powers he possess- 
ed against her, and falsely charged 
her as one 
who fights for all—but eyer fights in vain. 


Love has been the theme of many 


poets. But Lord Byron’s love is 
wholly Eastern: he knows nothing 
of that feeling which bends before the 
objeet of its earthly adoration in purity 
and truth; he never tells us of that 
““ sweet constancy” that ‘‘ happy time” 
in which 
a love-knot on a lady’s brow 

Is fairer than the fairest star in heav’n. 

Wordsworth. 

No; his beings are only lovely to 
him, in proportion as their feet and 
hands.) resemble the -whiteness.. of 
marble, and their long tresses that of 
gold. The features of the body he 
pictures, but he never gives them the 
heavenly features of the soul—his 
hero’s are monsters—his heroines are 
harlots. In Mazeppa there is adul- 
tery—in Parisina incest—and in Man- 
fred that which makes us shudder to 
trace ;—though the crime is obscurely 
told, yet there is sufficient to show us 
that he who can delight to revel in 
such scenes of wickedness is far gone 
indeed. From the shameless Don Juan 
{ will not pollute my page with a quo- 
tation: it is loathsome beyond con- 
ception. How truly is it to be re- 
gretted, that the highest powers of 
poetry are so demean’d as to become 
the channels for so much impurity—we 
lament to see the whole strength of a 
man like Lord Byron, thrown away 
upon creatures with whose actions wé 
are disgusted, and whom we .are 
obliged to hate. But, however;.. it 
matters not, in his own estimation, 
what objects are chosen, or what crimes 


portrayed, for he tells us that, the 

lyre is 

The only heaven to which earth’s children may 
aspire. Childe Harold. 


When we take up the works of a 
poet, we expect to find in them some- 
thing that shall give us an exalted 
idea of God and heaven—that shall 
raise our thoughts—or that shall at 
least create in ms.such a train of feel- 
ings, that when; we close the volume, 
we shall rise with a consciousness that 
though life be in some degree rough and 
thomy, yet the steady practice “of re 
ligion and virtue will enable us to 
bear its ills with patience, looking 
unto the recompense of reward. But 
who ever took up one of Lord Byron’s 
poems with such feelings, and did 
not find that it cast:a chilling damp 
over his thoughts—a gleom*which en- 
deavoured to. chain his ‘soul to earth 
and earthly things? Who, I ask, ever 
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found one persuasive to religion, or one 
incentive to virtue, in all he has ever 
written?» His feelings are not those 
feelings which “‘ wonder at their own 
sweet will,” scattering beauty around 
them—and which picture this earth as 
a path 

a flowery path to heavenly skies. 


No; he never touches upon these 
things—he draws but one portrait—it 
is that of a man Jaden with iniquity— 
who lives in settled gloom—gnashing 
his teeth in silence—and who views 
his own vicious actions without. re- 
morse. It is that of a man who keeps 
aloof from his fellow-creatures—devoid 
of every social feeling, and foremost 
in every crime. Burns, the dissipated 
Burns, had far loftier ideas of all that 
is great and good, than this man; and 
knew much more of the duty of a real 
poet—for in one of his letters he de- 
clares that an “irreligious poet is a 
monster.” 

But is there any hope of a change— 
of a renunciation of those infidel prin- 
ciples which he now cherishes? It is 
true that there are hints and passages 
in his writings, which indicate better 
feelings ; but these recur but seldom, 
they ‘“‘come like shadows, so depart.” 
Perhaps it might be wrong to say that 
such a change is impossible ; but we 
are obliged to say, it is unlikely, for 
tho’ we may be willing to hope that he 
will one day come to that fountain 
which is open for sin and for unclean- 
ness, yet we must recollect that men 
do not gather figs of thorns, or grapes 
of thistles. 


Your’s respectfully, 


x, M. 
Bridge Street, Derby. 


—= 


Anecdotes. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—If the following Anecdotes com- 
port with the design of your excellent 
miscellany, I shall be glad to see them 
inserted in its columns. 
Your’s, ex animo, 


OcTAVIAN. 
Skelton, Cleveland, Yorkshire. 


A MISTAKE. 

Two poor Cottagers looking into a 
eountry church, just as the minister was 
giving out his text, ‘A light to lighten 
the Gentiles, &e.” “Come along,” said 
the one to the other, “I told you it was 


for the Gentlefolks, we have nothing to 
do with it; hear what he says, A light 
ta lighten the Gentlefolks. 

Are there not Heathens in Albion, 
as well as in Owhyhee? 


FULFILMENT OF A PREDICTION. 


A Gentleman travelling in a stage 
coach, attempted to divert the com- 
pany by ridiculing the Scriptures, a 
common practice with the sceptics of 
the present day. ‘As to the prophe- 
cies,” said he,“ in particular, they were 
all written after the events took place.” 
Aministerin the coach,who had hitherto 
been silent, replied, “‘ Sir, I must beg 
leave to mention one remarkable pro- 
phecy as an exception, 2 Pet. iii. 2. 
““Knowing this first, that there shall 
come in the latter days scoffers.”” Now 
Sir, whether the event be not long 
after the prediction, I leave the com- 
pany to judge. 

The mouth of the scorner was stop- 
ped! 


DEVOTION NOT TO BE CONSTRAINED, 


An Arabian once, in a mosque where 
Ali was present, said his prayers in 
such an improper manner of pronun- 
ciation, as enraged the caliph: who, 
when he had ended, reproved him, and, 
hurling his slippers at him, commanded 
him to repeat them, which he did with 
great propriety of tone and emphasis. 
After he had done, says Ali, “ Surely 
thy last prayers were better than the 
former.” ‘‘ By no means,” replied the 
Arab, “for the first | said from devo- 
tion to God, but the last from the blow 
of thy slippers!” 


ANECDOTE OF DR. GIFFORD. 


As the late Dr. Gifford was one day 
shewing the British Museum to stran- 
gers, he was much hurt by the profane 
conversation of a young gentleman pre- 
sent. The Doctor taking an ancient 
copy of the Septuagint, and shewing it 
to him—“ Oh,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I 
can read this.” ‘‘ Well,” said the Doc- 
tor, “read that passage,” pointing to 
the third commandment. Here the 
gentleman was so struck, that he im- 
mediately left off swearing. 
How apposite is a word in season! 


Distinction between ALso and LIKEWISE, 
A Quaker, in one of our courts of jus- 
tice, being borne upon by the oppo- 
site counsel harder than he liked, em- 
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braced an opportunity to retaliate. 
“Why, said he to the lawyer, dost 
thou use the word also and likewise in 
the same sense?” ‘* Why not, replied 
the learned gentleman ; where is the 
difference? ‘I will convince thee, re- 
joined the Quaker, that there is a dif- 
ference. Here, for instance, is Mr. — 
he is my counsel; and thou art a coun- 
sellor also; but thou art not a counsel- 
lor Like wise.” 
— 
THE MORALIZER.—NO. 6. 


Saturday, November 4th, 1820. 


At pulchrum est digito monstrari, et dicitur hic 
est.—Pers. 

Themistocles, the Athenian general, 
at the close of a war, the success of 
which had been principally secured by 
the propriety of his counsels and the 
decision of his conduct, entered a pub- 
lic assembly ; where he was received 
with such a burst of applause, and 
distinguished by such marks of respect, 
as to extort the confession, that he 
regarded his feelings, at that moment, 
a full compensation for all his exer- 
tions, his oppositions, and his labours. 
Nor is it less generally understood, 
that a celebrated writer of the last 


nently promoted the interests of virtue, 
and whose name is securely enrolled in 
the lists of immortality, expressed his 
satisfaction, at having been selected 
as the object of popular attention, and 
plebeian admiration. 

Yet this tribute of respect, however 
merited, and however awarded, influ- 
ences multitudes, whose pretensions 
to celebrity are more unassuming, and 
whose desires for distinction are less 
ardent. The love of fame is a passion 
whose agency is as uniformly admitted, 
as its effects are universally experienc- 
ed; and whose direction must be deter- 
mined by the several situations of those, 
who are the subjects of its operations. 
But neither is its essential existence 
destroyed by a limitation of its sphere 
of exertion; nor its native force dimi- 
nished by a paucity of incentives to 
action. A principle so forcible, will 
no more disdain the solitary savage, 
than it will dread the civilized citizen ; 
and will be equally eager to exhibit 
the efficacy of its operations, in the 
rustic group, as in the regal hall.— 
Whether dancing in the mazes of diver- 
sion, or diving into the recesses of 


century, whose productions have emi- learning and _ virtue 


solitude; whether gazing at the compe- 
tition of the great, or sighing in the cell 
of the contrite; little sagacity will be 
needed, in order to discover the hope 
of excellence in every station, and to 
detect it under every disguise.—The 
merchant prides himself on the compa- 
rative superiority of his wares; and 
the husbandman on the early maturity 
of his fruits. The critic values him- 
self on his display of penetration, in 
the exposure of a blemish; and the 
philosopher, on his profundity of inves- 
tigation, in the defence of a system. 

That those, however, who possess 
fewest attainments, evince most pre- 
sumption, is a position, in the establish- 
ment of which, we must not allow gene- 
ral consent to supply the deficiency of 
certain evidence. It is not indeed sur- 
prising, that this opinion should be so 
commonly received, and so industri- 
ously propagated; since its adoption 
may appear an object of interest to no 
inconsiderable part of our community. 
Real worth, it will be admitted, may 
naturally regard with disgust, the 
unmerited preference paid to obse- 
quiousness of manners; and on this 
principle, there exists no difficulty in 
accounting for that supercilious con- 
tempt, with which the advocates of 
have almost 

invariably surveyed those, whose sole 
recommendations have been rather 
splendid than useful, and showy than 
substantial. The immoderate indul- 
gence of any affection, though in itself 
|laudable, becomes pernicious; and 
that food, which if taken in due quan- 
tity might have contributed to the 
preservation of life, is thus converted 
into deadly poison. 

It was the incitement of popular adu- 
lation, in conjunction with passions 
no less vigorous, which induced the 
conqueror of Asia to act as a lawless 
incendiary, in the performance of an 
exploit, which was succeeded in the 
mind of the monarch by the upbraidings 
of conscious guilt, and the bitterness 
of ineffectual penitence; and it has 
been the misfortune of multitudes, to 
mistake the voice of the vulgar for the 
instructions of reason, and repose a 
firmer reliance on the interested deei- 
sions of others, than on the more certain 
dictates of self-conviction. But the 
conduct of some characters, whose 
| abilities have never been submitted to 
| public notice and admiration, furnishes 

sufficient evidence, that the principle 
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to which we refer,is too strong to require 
any nourishment, and too volatile to 
need any inflation. Crowns and scep- 
tres, columns and arches, garlands 
and inscriptions, have been objects 
of value, only as they have been tokens 
of distinction ; nor would Britain herself 
have to boast the number and virtue of 
her defenders, were there no notions 
of honour associated with a suit of 
regimentals, no ideas of elevation 
attached to the profession of arms. 
Happy indeed is it, when this thirst 
for glory receives such a direction, as 
to combine public advantage with 
private gratification; as by paying the 
price of utility, to insure the rewards 
of merit. 

It must be acknowledged, that there 
have been, in many cases, insuperable 
oppositions in the path of those, whose 
hopes of distinction have been founded 
on the rational resolution to deserve 
it; and after employing the most ar- 
dent efforts, forming the most daring 
schemes, and indulging the most ani- 
mated expectations, can the disap- 
pointed candidate for public approba- 
tion, see, with unconcern, the laurel 
encircling the head of a stranger? or 
hear, without emotion, the plaudits 
bestowed on the productions of a 
competitor? If exclusively influenced 
by a love of fame, will he not, afier 
the first fruitless attempt to be ranked 
amongst the champions of truth, engage 
as eagerly in opposing her interests, 
and checking her conquests? or will 
he feel any hesitation, like a second 
Erostratus, in committing the most 
daring outrage on the temple of the 
divinity, for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating his memory, and immortalizing 
his name. Kingdoms and empires, 
with their lofty appendages, constitute 
the heights. of modern ambition. 
‘But the herces and. literati of anti- 
quity, were possessed of opportunities 
of canvassing for their election to a 
pinnacle of grandeur, too sublime for 
the conceptions and hopes of subse- 
quent ages.— What envious fate pre- 
sided over the day when these splen- 
did meteors were suddenly sunk into 
the sullen shade of darkness? What 
‘pen, so inimical to literary labours, 
and heroic achievements, dashed from 
the page of the Roman moralist, 

Celum sum petimus, 
We aspire to heaven itself? 

Adored be the power, by whose 
agency these wonders haye been per- 


formed! Adored be the hand, which 
has collected, in a single focus, all the 
lights of life; and which has con- 
centred in one volume, all the truths 
of religion! Blessed be the hour, 
which so effectually rescued us from 
darkness and doubt, from prejudice 
and error: we need not now professedly 
engage to subdue monsters, or to 
undergo labours. Success in the resist- 
ance of corruption, and the mortifi- 
cation of passion, isa summit of ambi- 
tion adapted to our natures, and worthy 
of our hopes.—We need not have re- 
course to the disingenuous shifts of 
the Lybian, (Psapho,) who taught the 
songsters of the air to proclaim his 
divinity. Our conquests shall be cele- 
brated in sublimer strains, and our 
triumphs recorded by nobler heralds.— 
Nor need we imitate the desperate exit 
of the Sicilian poet, (Empedocles,) and 
be like him disappointed, and betrayed 
—————— Deus tmnortalis haberi 

Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Alinam 
Insiluit. Hor. Ars Poet. 
He who hath created thee, O man, hath 
shewed thee what is good. “To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God,” will place on 
thy head a crown of unfading lastre, 
adorn thy memory with the most 
valuable distinctions, and secure to 
thee the unalienable inheritance of 
Iramortality, 


ie 


MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 


With a Catalogue of all really British 


Plants, as they come into fiower. 
MARCH, 


A LITTLE afterthe middle of this month 
the sun passes the boundary line of 
the two hemispheres, and thereby 
causes that great variation in the state 
of the weather, for which March is pro- 
verbial. Frost and snow, wind and 
rain, are frequently found to alternate 
with each other; but a continued dry 
state of the atmosphere, with the wind 
at east, is particularly desired by the 
farmer, for the purpose of drying up 
the moisture of winter, and rendering 
the land fit for cultivation; hence 
it is said that a bushel of March dust 
is worth a king’s ransom, 

The state of the weather in this month 
is peculiarly impoxtant, as it affords a 
mode of estimating the probable dry- 
ness or moisture of the following sum- 
mer, Stormy weather at the equinex 
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most commonly ushers in a favourable 
summer; but when the weather is fine 
about that time, it usually happens tha 


the ensuing summer Is wet and windy. 


About the beginning of the month, vege- 
tation having advanced considerably, 
gives a promise of soon clothing the 
hedges and groves with verdure; but 


it frequently occurs that a sudden re- | 


turn of frost not only checks the bud, 
but destroys the young shoots, and 
considerably injures the trees. Hence 
it happens, that in this month, spring 
does not make that progress which 
was anticipated at its commence- 
ment. 

At this time the birds which make 
this country their winter residence 
depart northward; these are the Field- 
fare, Redwing, Woodcock, Snipe, and 
some others: but many Snipes remain 
and breed in our moors; and now and 
then a Woodcock is found to continue 
with us through the summer, probably 
from having been wounded, and ren- 
der’d incapable of distant flight. Doc- 


tor Borlase, we believe, mentions the | 


only instance wherein this bird has 
been known to breed in England. 
Birds also, that migrated from one 
part of this country to another in 
autumn, now return to their former 
haunts. In most parts of England the 
yellow Wagtail changes its quarters 
at the approach of winter, and returns 
in spring; and the 
does the same in the north of Eng- 
land: but many birds that migrate 
from some districts, in others remain 
through the year. The Wheatear, 
(Motacilla Oenanthe,) returns from 
the south of France; and frequents 


downs and stony places near the 
sea. It appears wonderful that a 


bird which seems usually to accustom 
itself only to short flights, should be 
able to cross the sea in places where 
it is at least a hundred miles wide: 
but we have ocular demonstration of 
the fact: many of them in their passage 
alight on fishing-boats, being unable to 
proceed further; and many undoubt- 
edly perish. The formation of a nest, 
and the care of their progeny, occupy 
the attention of the feathered tribe. 
Straw, moss, feathers, wool from the 
sheep, and hair from larger animals, 
are laid under contribution, to form a 
dwelling; and the parent bird plucks 
its own feathers to make it warm. 

The increased temperature of the 
air reaches the Bat, where, in some 


white Wagtail | 


deep hole or crevice, it hangs sus- 
pended by its hind feet, enveloped in 
the membrane which forms its wings; 
sensation is presently restored, and 
the little creature ventures out in 
search of insects, which are its usuat 
food. The time which it selects for 
this purpose is well known to be the 
twilight of the morning and evening; 
when with noiseless flutter it wheels 
its course after flies and moths. But 
occcasionally it awakes at an unsea- 
sonable time, and, pressed by hunger, 
ventures out in bread daylight, to its 
certain destruction; for it is pursued 
by all the boys of the, neighbourhood. 
Five kinds of Bats are known in 
England: the Common Bat, (Vesper- 
tilio Murinus,) with a tail, ears less 
than the head, and having no inner 
valves; Long-eared Bat, (V. Auritus,) 
with a tail, ears long, and with inner 
valves; Great Bat, (V. Noctula,) with 
a tail, ears oval, with small inner 
valves; W hisked Bat,( V.Barbastellus,) 
with a tail, whisked, large ears, with 
inner valves; and Horse-shoe Bat, (V. 
Ferrum Equinum,) without inner valves 
to the ears, the nose having a curious 
resemblance to a horse-shoe. . The 
difference which exists in the habits 
of these species is not well known; 
but all have the common properties 


| of falling into a state of torpidity In 


winter, of living on insect food, and 
seeking their prey in the air im the 
twilight. It is observed of all crea- 


| tures that seek their prey on the wing 


by night, that their motion, unlike that 
of the inhabitants of day, is without 


| noise; which, whilst it answers a great 


purpose of nature in enabling them to 
surprise the object of pursuit, con- 
tributes also to the repose of those 
which sleep at that period, by pre- 
serving the calm of night. 

The Mackarel, and its congener the 
Scad, emerge from the deep water of 
the Atlantic, and seek the land. The 
French fishermen first take their sta- 
tion off Cape Clear, about the middie 
of this month; the first have been 
brought to Plymouth so early as the 
15th, but in general British fishermen 
do not put to sea until about the be- 
ginning of April. The Scad has much 
the same habits as the Mackarel; 
except that they do not congregate 
into such large shoals ; they keep near 
the surface, and take a. bait freely. 
Smelis leave the sea, to pay their an- 
nual yisit to fresh water ; but they ave 
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careful not to venture while winter yet 
retains its power. 

Insects are much increased in num- 
ber, and the earlier species of Butter- 
files are seen assuming their aerial ram- 
bles. These creatures are generally con- 
sidered as affording a very striking il- 
lustration of the change which will take 
place in man at the resurrecticn of the 
body, and the commencement of the 
angelic state. At first, proceeding from 
the egg, it takes the form of a poor 
creeping helpless worm, extending its 
views over an inch of space, and liable 
to be destroyed by every enemy that 
approaches ; it then passes into a state 
in which even this gross life appears to 
be extinct; but, like a man in a coffin, 
to which even in shape it bears a re- 
semblance, it waits for the coming of 
bright skies and warmer days. Casting 
then aside the bonds in which it was 
held, it rises buoyant on the air, frolics 
at pleasure where it lists, and lives on 
the most delicious food that nature af- 
fords. Bees now visit flowers for the 
sake of their nectareous sweets ; they 
are seen flying from plant to plant, em- 
blems of industrious economy, and 
foretell to us how far spring is advan- 
ced; and being very sensible of the 
changes in the air, and particularly 
afraid of wet, their appearance in a 
morning may lead us to judge that it is 
probable a fine day will follow. It is 
the misfortune of man, rather ‘to ad- 
mire the conduct of this industrious 
imsect, than to imitate its example. 

Come into flower: Single-headed 
Cotton Grass, Eriophorum vaginatum ; 
Smallest Bent Grass, Agrostis minima; 
Sweet Violet, Viola odorata; Daffodil, 
Narcissus pseudo-narcissus ; Two-leav- 
ed Squill, Scilla bifolia ; Hairy Rush, 
Juncas pilosus; Mezereon, Daphne 
mezereum ; Spurge Laurel, D. laure- 
ola; Litthe Mouse-ear Chickweed, 
Cerastium semidecandrum; Wood 
Spurge, Euphorbia amy edaloides:; Red 
S. E. Characias; Sloe, Prunus. spi- 
nosa; Barren Strawberry, Fragaria 
sterilis; Common Whitlow Grass, 
Draba verna; Yellow Alpine, W. G 
D. aizoides; Mountain Pepperwort, 
Lepidium petraum; Common Shep- 
herd’s Purse, Thlaspi Bursa pastoris ; 
Hairy Ladies’ Smock, Cardamine hir- 
suta; Blue Fleabane, Erigeron acre ; 
Coltsfoot, Tussilago farfara ; Common 
Alder, Betula alnus ; Butcher’s’ broom, 
Ruscus aculeatus ; Different Poplars, 
Populus ; Yew Tree, Taxus baccata. 

No. 25.—Vou. III. 


Reply toa Query on Study and 


Learning. 
Mr. EDITOR, 


Srr,—lI have anxiously waited fora re- 
ply to the queries on Study and Learn- 
ing, inserted in col. 216; and in Num- 
ber 17, col.510, have been favoured with 
one. But I cannot say I am quite 
satisfied, it not being a complete reply. 
Therefore I submit to you the follow- 
ing, which I conceive may claim the 
attention of the Enquirer, as a method 
of study that I know may be adopted 
with advantage. Its insertion will 
obhge your’s respectfully, 

. B.D. 
I perfectly agree with your correspon- 
dent, that KE. should make divinity but 
a secondary study the first year, or year 
and a half; yet some attention must be 
paid to it, for the purpose of forming a 
good style, and furnishing himself with 
a variety of matter. 1 certainly would 
recommend E. to enter on the study of 
the languages, for I am sure an aé- 
quaintance with them will be well worth 
the time they will occupy. One great 
advantage is, by constantly turning 
over the pages of his lexicon, and 
searching continually for a great va- 
riety of ‘words to express the same 
meaning, he will increase his vocabu- 
lary, and by that means will be able to 
surmount the difficulty young preachers 
often labour under, of not commanding 
proper and suitable words to express 
their ideas. 

It is also very important that he 
should be able to read the scriptures 
in their original language, to get the 
meaning of the text. Let me here ob- 


serve, the studies which should engage 


the supreme attention of E. during his 
twoyears, are, the languages, logic, and 
mathematics. Others, as time will al- 
low, may be indulged ina little. He 

should by all means begin with the 
Latin language, and with the Eton 
Grammar. He may, without the assist- 
ance of any able master, soon learn to 
decline its nouns, and conjugate its 
verbs; and at the same time read the 


other parts without labouring to get 


them by heart. When he has attained 
a tolerable facility in this, he should 
enter on the As in presenti and syntax ; 
which, with labour, he may soon ac- 
quire: it is not necessary he should 
learn the Latin of syntax by heart, 
only the rules iy Lnglsh, 
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Inthe mean time, if he wishes to read 
a little, [would recommend Phoedrus’s 
Fables; and for exercise, Clarke’s Intro- 
duction to the making of Latin. This 
much of the Latin, E. will find to be suf- 
ficient for three months ; and when he 
can, do the above exercises with fa- 
cility, and still keeps his grammar in 
his hand, he may begin to read a little 
of Virgil and Cicero. These I would 
recommend E. to read with a transla- 
tion, because at present he merely 
wants to get acquainted with the Latin 
words, and not to study the language 
with any critical niceness. ‘“‘ Why not 
(says an elegant classic) let a young 
beginner go over the ground already 
smoothed for him, rather than impede 
his progress by suffering him to stumble 
along in the stony and rocky path.” 
E. will find sufficient to do with these, 
and labouring at his grammar, without 
any thing else;—a good foundation 
must be Jaid in grammatical know- 
ledge. 

Ina short time, I think E. may begin 
a little with the Greek, for by diligence 
and laborious application, he may soon 
acquire sufficient of Latin to introduce 
him to this. I would recommend the 
Westminster Grammar as superior to 
the Eton, orto Valpy’s. After having 
learnt the alphabet and vowels &c.; he 
may proceed to the nouns, and next to 
the active, passive, and middle voice 
of the verbs. I would recommend, the 
first time going through, to go over 
the prose, and learn by heart the nouns, 
verbs, &c. first. After having been 
over the grammar once in this super- 
ficial manner, and become able to read 
the words in the Greek character, he 
should begin the grammar again, and 
read the prose over well and atten- 
tively, till he gets it well stored in his 
memory. 

When E. is well acquainted with the 
nouns. and verbs, while he is going 
through the grammar a second time, 


he should by all means read a little of 


the language, and he will’find nothing 
easier than the Gospel by John. Daw- 
son’s Lexicon he will find necessary at 
first, till he gets a little acquainted with 
the language. And let him, above all, 
lay a good foundation, by becoming 
well acquainted with his grammar. 
He may read also the Odes of Ana- 
creon, &c. see col. 512. 

The second year E. will probably 
enter on the Hebrew. This he will 
find to be somewhat easier than La- 


| logic. 


tin and Greek. I would recommend 
Yeates’ Grammar. ‘At first let him 
learn the alphabet, vowels, the vowel 
points, and the nouns, without learning 
the prose the first time over; this will 
give him some idea of the language, 
and teach him a little of the pronun- 
ciation. Let him then turn again to 
the beginning, and go through as with 
the others. 

With respect to mathematics, it is 
necessary he should study a little of 
them, and I think he will find the six 
first books of Euclid sufficient for him. 
Let E. be careful to retain the solution 
of each problem as he goes on, in his 
memory ; and I would recommend him 
to review every week what he has been 
studying: this he may do by noting 
down in a book, which he should keep 
for that purpose. It is also very im- 
portant he should take into his studies, 
I would recommend Jamieson’s 
Grammar to be studied before he be- 
gins Watts.— Note. Jamieson’s Gram- 
mar of rhetoric, E. will find a very use- 
ful book to keep by him, to peruse at 
his leisure ; there are good instructions 
in it, to attain a good style of writing 
and speaking. Price six shillings 
each. 

Concerning pulpit eloquence, let me 
observe, it is not at all inconsistent 
with the spirit of the gospel. In the 
study of this, let E. be careful he does 
not mistake the meaning of the word. 
Let his eloquence consist of beauty and 
sublimity of idea, conveyed in striking 
and forcible words. As an example of 
genius and real eloquence, let E. read 
Robert Hall’s Sermons; these he will 
find the best pieces of composition in 
existence. Let E. endeavour to get 
a fluency of words to express his 
thoughts, and labour hard in exercising 
his mind, to supply it with new and 
original ideas. 

The frequent practice of composing, 
E. will find absolutely necessary, in 
order to form a good style. And the 
frequent practice of speaking extem- 
pore may be attended with two. advan- 
tages: first, the gaining a facility in 
speaking; secondly, it will exercise 
his genius in producing a variety of 
matter. The books he may peruse, to 
acquire a good style, or rather that are 
works of taste, (for he must form his 
style after the impulse of his own genius 
and taste,) are such as the above men- 
tioned sermons, Dr. Chalmers’ works, 
Watts’ and Doddridge’s Sermons, &c. 
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He will find the style of Zimmerman 
very good. 

The poetical works of Pope, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Cowper, and Montgo- 
mery, will supply him with thoughts, 
and a variety of words. Let E. be 
carefal of burdening his memory too 
much with particular phrases, expres- 
sions, and select paragraphs from dif- 
ferent writers; but let him remember 
that he reads merely to gain knowledge 
of the different subjects which should 
eccupy and exercise his mind. For 
the cultivation of his reasoning powers, 
he may read to advantage, Paley’s 
Works, Butler’s Analogy, Locke on 
the Understanding, Mason on Self- 
knowledge; and for relaxation from 
other studies, Raffles’ Life of Spencer, 
Orton’s Life of Doddridge, Fuller’s Life 
of Pearce, Maurice and Ryland’s Life 
ef Fuller, and Southey’s Life of Kirke 
White. These he will find highly in- 
teresting and instructing. 

I would not recommend E. to begin 
his studies before six in the morning ; 
four he will find too early. From six 
till ten, with two hours’ relaxation in the 
day, he will find sufficient time to 
study. Let him employ his thoughts 
about something profitable at all times. 
t would not recommend him to engage 
in other studies, such as algebra, as- 
tronomy, anatomy, &c.; he will find 
enough to do with the study of the 
three languages, mathematics, logic, 
and the cultivation of a good style of 
preaching. For other books to.read, 
{refer him to col. 58, Imperial Maga- 
zine, where he will find a judicious 
selection, 

A. B. D. 


— > 
ON EDUCATION. 


Wavine obtained a copy of the follow- 

ing Letter, addressed to the Master of 

a Grammar School in Ireland, we think 

it may perhaps be useful to others of 

like occupation here. 

To the Rev. Mr, ****, Master of the 
Free Grammar School at ———., 


Rev. Sir, 


{ CONGRATULATE you on your appoint- 
ment to superintend the school at ; 
and trust you are ambitious to possess 
every qualification for sucha post. In- 
deed, the office of an instructor is ar- 
duous and laborious: but it is honour- 
able and important too. 


Nothing | 


great is attained without personal exer- 
tion of either body or mind; and com- 
monly there is need of the combined 
efforts of both. A general or leadcr 
should be duly skilled in military tac- 
tics; but he must also have a cool, 
firm, and collected mind. He must 
use proper discipline; but not merely 
to indulge passion, wantonness, or ca- 
price. It is scarcely needful to remind 
you, that these ideas peculiarly apply 
to your situation; and you have al- 
ready been initiated in the theory. 

To understand fully the rudiments of 
language, and to have a tolerable 
knowledge of the principal classic 
authors, is, indeed, necessary: but it 
constitutes only a small portion of what 
belongs to the master of a classical 
school. Much depends on the mode to 
be adopted in conveying instruction, for 
many men of learning and good sense 
are deficient in imparting their know- 
ledge with facility to others; or perhaps 
they adopt an improper method of doing 
it. Therefore the teacher should study 
how he may be most useful; and he 
may learn-more and more himself every 
day by practice; and by closely observ- 
ing the various tempers, and different 
degrees of intellect, in those who are 
committed to his care. Though much 
has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of Education, yet much still re- 
mains in respect to the practical part. 
There will be a constant need of dis- 
cernment and discrimination; and of 
treating boys somewhat differently, ac- 
cording to their capacity, disposition, 
and age. 

Man was made to be a social being : 
and as he is endowed with faculties and 
intellect for that end, he should use 
them, both to receive and communicate 
to the rest of his species whatever may 
tend to the mutual good of both. The 
faculty of speech is of the first impor- 
tance in this case; by which the 
thoughts are conveyed from the mind 
of one to that of another, ina mysteri- 
ous manner.. The mode of this opera- 
tion is, indeed, a mystery, which no 
philosopher has yet been able to deve- 
lope or comprehend: for, who can 
comprehend how the sound of the voice 
is made a channel of conveyance of 
what is ¢nternal, from one person to an- 
other? It is, however, the business of 
the teacher to convey such instruction 
into the mind of his pupil, as may ren- 
der him a useful member of the commu. 
nity in some station of life, 


as 
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In reading the Greek and Roman 
Classics, it is ne essary to understand 
the heathen mythology ; beeause there 
is frequent reference to ancient fable, 
or things which were couched under 
that mode of instruction in early times. 
But the teacher should endeavour to 
develope these fables, and. shew his 
pupil from whence they originated; 
and that some moral truth was gene- 
rally at the foundation; which being 
conveyed in allegory, or in figurative 
language, gradually became obscure, 
or was misunderstood by the vulgar. 
This especially was the case, by means 
of poetic fiction, or the glosses and con- 
jectures of the Greeks: for even their 
wisest men, who travelled into Egypt 
and other eastern parts in quest of 
knowledge, had not sufficient time to 
investigate or understand those hints 
which they got there; and when they 
returned home, they dressed them up 
(as Plato expressed it) in a better or 
more elegant form. But this dress 
served only to disguise what was at first 
both simple and beautiful. And when 
Plato met with thing's sometimes, which 
he did not understand; he calls them 
aporretoi, that is, ineffable ; or muthoi, 
Jabies. And when the Greeks were at 
a loss, or could not clearly trace up 
things, they referred them to the gods; 
1. e. their most early ancestors, whom 
they had deified. 

It would, therefore, be of the utmost 
service to classical schools, if, on a new 
edition of mythology, notes were 
added, by way of illustration, shewing 
that many of the most eminent fables 
of antiquity had an affinity with, or 
were derived from, the divine writings. 


This would not only tend to illus- 
trate the Classics, but would likewise 
be subservient to true religion; and 
would make the boys more conversant 
with the Bible, which has been too 
much neglectedin most classical schools. 
Indeed, the reading of the English 
Bible (at least select portions of it) is 
highly necessary, not only to make 
young persons acquainted with its con- 
tents, but to accustom them to read it 
with due decorum, and to pronounce 
the words with such a modulation of 
the voice as may be harmonious to the 
ear. A neglect in this point has been 
one Cause, why many, who officiate in 
public, read the Scriptures in a most 
disgusting manner. If the Bible be 
read like a paragraph in the News, or 
some trifling paper, no wonder if the 


3 


hearers go away unedified, or with little 
solemnity on their mind. If an hour 
or two were allotted for this purpose on 
Saturday in each week, it would have 
a happy effect, not only to inform the 
mind, but to improve the pronuncia- 
tion of youth, which would probably 
accompany them to a more advanced 
age. ; 

A judicious instructor will point out 
to his pupils the beauties and excellent 
sentiments which occur in various pas- 
sages of the authors which they read; 
and will also add a few words by way 
of comment, (viva voce,) to enforce the 
sentiment, and improve their taste. 
But, if a procedure of this kind be truly 
laudable in reading the heathen au- 
thors ; surely a mode somewhat similar 
is still more necessary in reading the 
Bible, or other writings derived there- 
from. It would, therefore, be well, if 
a part of the Sunday evening were ap- 
propriated to this business. The Col- 
lect for the day, being concise yet 
full, will afford excellent materials for 
this end; and a few words may be used, 
to enlarge upon each sentence, incul- 
cating the doctrine and the import of 
the prayer that is offered up. {t will 
likewise be always necessary to impress 
upon the minds of each rising genera- 
tion, the doctrine contained in the 
Ninth Article of our Established 
Church; that man is now in a fallen 
state, and must undergo a change be- 
fore he can be truly or permanently 
happy. This may be done in a few 
plain, simple words, suitable to. the 


| capacity of children; which may be 


afterwards gradually enlarged upon, 
Should this be done, it will be useful to 
them during the remainder of their 
life. 

The neglect of instruction in this 


| kind, has been one great cause why 


men of good natural abilities, who had 
got what is called a classical education, 
are grossly ignorant of what is most 
important, a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, and even of the church of which 
they profess themselves to be members. 
Too many instances of this occur from 
day to day: and, what is worthy of re- 
mark, some gentlemen of late years 
have made very florid speeches in 
favour of the plan for diffusing the 
Bible among the ignorant and unen- 
lightened part of mankind; and yet it 
appears that they themselves are but 
little acquainted with its contents, 
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They think it very fit to send sucha 
book among the vulgar herd, which 
teaches them subordination, and a pro- 
per and decent deportment: but they 
forget that it was intended for ther 
ewn edification, as well as for that of 
the meanest and most illiterate peasant. 
They are solicitous to promote the mo- 
rality of the lower orders ; whilst their 
own souls are in danger of being eter- 
nally lost! And what appears likewise 
inconsistent, whilst they profess them- 
selves to be members of the Established 
Church, they deny her fundamental doc- 
trines, both by their practice, and in their 
conversation. Thus they become the 
dupes or tools of crafty infidels, who 
are secretly laying a mine to blow up 
eur constitution, both in Church and 
State. The magistrates and kings 
among the ancient Jews were com- 
manded to have the Mosaic code of 
laws in their possession, to meditate 
in them, not only for their private edi- 
fication, but to understand and execute 
them. Let lawyers and lawgivers, as 
well as the clergy, attend to this, and 
practise the same. Let them study and 
understand what is necessary for all to 
know; and endeavour to promote, ac- 
cording to their power, the good of 
their fellow men. 

Though these things belong princi- 
pally to those who are somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, yet the rudiments and 
principles may be inculcated in early 
youth; and the good seed which is 
sown and watered with a little care, 
may grow up to maturity, and produce 
a plentiful and useful crop. Surely a 
boy of fourteen years of age, or even 
younger, may be informed of the nature 
and design of laws; and that they are, 
or should be, founded on, or derived 
from, the will of the supreme and uni- 
versal Lawetver. He may likewise 
be instructed, that whoever is about to 
minister in divine. things, should be 
sure that he is commissioned by Him 
who alone has a right to send; and, 
that human learning, however useful in 
its place, is by no means the chief qua- 
lification of an ambassador of the Kine 
of kings. A physician should first 
examine and well understand the na- 
ture of a disease, before he ventures 
to prescribe a medicine and the mode 
of cure; for an error in this case may 
prove fatal to the patient, and in the 
same proportion must ultimately injure 
if not destroy his own reputation. 


Lknow, Sir, that you in your place 
may do much to promote the good end 
recommended in this paper, respecting 
the youth committed to your care; to 
make them useful members of the com- 
munity, and an ornament to their na- 
tive land. I know they are not desti- 
tute of natural genius; but let it be 
well cultivated, and it will produce 
fragrant flowers, and the most benefi- 
cial fruits. You know who hath said, 


“* Doctrina vim promovet insitam, 
Rectiq : cultus pectora roborant.”” 


I trust, Sir, you will pardon the free- 
dom which I have taken upon this oc- 
casion; and you must be convinced 
that I can have no other motive than to 
stir up a spirit of laudable emulation, 
to promote the good of individuals, the 
welfare of our country, and the true 
felicity of the human race. 

I am, Sir, 
With due deference and esteem, 
Your humble servant, 
An Oup StTupvEnT, oF TRIN, 


Cou. DuBuin. 
Aug. 30, 1819. 
—a— 


MORTALITY. 


THE tenure of man upon his present 
existence is uncertain as that of the 
autumnal leaf uponits stem. The leaf 
may hang for many days, while thou- 
sands around it fall successively to the 
earth; but the blast, or the silent pro- 
gress of decay, loosens it in its turn, 
and its ‘‘place knows it no more.”— 
Flow similar is the condition of huma- 
nity! Yet, how inconsiderate we are 
of an event, which we know will ce7- 
tainly come upon us, though we are 
wholly uncertain when! 

I have met with the following calcu- 
lation, which makes my meditations 
solemn: 

The aggregate population on the 
surface of the known habitable globe, 
is estimated at 895,300,000 persons. 
If we reckon, with the ancients, that a 
generation lasts 30 years, then, in that 
space, 895,300,000 human beings will 
be born and die: consequently 81,760 
must, on an average, be dropping into 
eternity every day ; 3,407, every hour ; 
or about 56 every minute ! 

‘«« And yet we will not hear! what mail defends 

Our untouch’d hearts ? what miracle turns off 

The pointed sting ; which from a thousand qui- 
vers 

Is daily darted, and is daily shunn’d ?” 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

LEONARDO ARETINO, 
AmonGstT the accomplished scholars who 
flourished in Italy during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, no one holds a 
higher rank than Leonardo Bruni, who is 
more commonly distinguished by the sur- 
name of Aretino, which he derived from 
Arezzo, the place of his nativity.* The 
time of his birth has not been exactly 
ascertained. Matteo Palmerio, and So- 
zomen presbyter of Pistoia, referring 
that event to the year 1370, whilst 
Gianozzo Manetti, in his funeral oration 
on the death of Leonardo, asserts that he 
was born in 1369.t His father, Francesco 
3runi, appears to have lived in good cir- 
cumstances, and to have attained to emi- 
nence in civic honours.$ Francesco did 
not, however, enjoy the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the rising reputation of his son, 
as he died whilst Leonardo was yet a 
youth. |] 

Arezzo, like most of the other cities of 
Italy, was at this period distracted by 
civil discord, in consequence of which the 
chiefs of the weaker party were com- 
pelled to flee for refuge into the neigh- 
bouring districts, These exiles naturally 
taking advantage of every circumstance 
likely to enable them to retrieve their 
fortune, induced the commander of a body 
of French troops, who were marching to 
support the pretensions of the Duke of 
Anjou to the crown of Naples, to make an 
attack on Arezzo. In the tumult which en- 


sued upon this unexpected act of hostility, | 


Francesco and his son were taken pri- 
soners by different parties of the adverse 
faction, and conducted to separate places 
of confinement. The imprisonment of the 
former was long and rigorous; but the 
tender years of Leonardo exciting the 
compassion of those to whose custody he 
was consigned, the hardships of his cap- 
tivity were alleviated by his being per- 
mitted to reside in a spacious and com- 
fortable chamber. On the wall of this 
apartment there happened to be delineated 
a portrait of Petrarca, by the daily con- 
templation of which, Leonardo was in- 
flamed with a most ardent ambition of 
distinguishing himself by literary attain- 
ments.* 

Nor was this a transient emotion: for 


* Mehi Vita Leonardi Bruni Aretini, p. 23. 
+ Ibid. p. 23, 24. 

+ Ibid. p. 25. 

{| Ibid. p. 24. 

* Jannotii Manetti Oratio Funebris, apud 
Mechi Vitam Leon. Bruni, p. 91, 92. 


no sooner were the civil dissensions of 
his countrymen appeased by the cession 
of their territory into the hands of the 
Florentines, than he repaired to the 
Tuscan capital, which was at that 
time the favoured residence of the liberal 
arts.t Here he diligently applied himself 
to his studies, under the guidance of the 
celebrated Giovanni Malpaghino, or John 
of Ravenna.t Great as were his obliga- 
tions to this able preceptor, he was not 
less indebted to Colucio Salutati, chancel- 
lor of the Florentine Republic, who was so 
deeply impressed with a sense of his bril- 
liant talents and of his virtues, that he not 
only honoured him with his esteem, but 
regarded him with the affection of a fa- 
ther.|| Notwithstanding the disparity of 
their years, these two illustrious scholars 
pursued their studies in common, and, to 
adopt the words of Colucio, ‘* they mu- 
tually encouraged each other to literary 
exertions, as steel gives an edge to steel.” 
When Leonardo had finished his rhe- 
torical studies, he applied himself for two 
years to the study of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, in which he made such pro- 
gress, that he qualified himself to main- 
tain public disputations upon the subtile 


| topics, which present themselves in the 


shadowy regions of logic and metaphy- 
sics.§ Had he been enabled to follow 
the bent of his inclinations, he would, in 
all probability, have exclusively devoted 
himself to the cultivation of polite litera- 
ture. But the poverty of his circum- 
stances compelling him to enter upon 
some pursuit which might be eventually 
rendered a source of emolument, he sedu- 
lously directed his attention to the civil 
law, a knowledge of which was indispen- 


sably necessary to qualify him for an 
honourable situation in the pontifical 
court, or for a place of trust and profit 
in any of the Italian states. He had de- 
dicated four years to the Pandects, 
when the celebrated Manuel Chrysoloras 
was induced, by the offer of a large sti- 
pend, to read lectures on the Greek Jan- 
guage, in the Florentine university**(A. 
D. 1399.) On this occasion Leonardo 
experienced no small degree of hesitation 
with regard to the future direction of his 
studies. On the one hand, he was appre- 
hensive that a dereliction of the civil law 
would involve him in disgrace, and ob- 


-+- Jannotii Manetti Oratio Funebris, apud 
Mehi Vitam Leon. Bruni p. 92. 
+ Mehi Vita Leon. Bruni, p. 25. {| Ibid. p. 26. 
q Ibid. p. 29. 
§ Ibid. Jannotii Manetti Oratio, p. 9. 

Hibs Ibid, 
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struct his promotion—on the other hand, 
the praises of Homer, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes, were daily sounding in his ears, 
and excited in his mind a most ardent 
desire to become acquainted with their 
writings. He reflected, that for the 
space of seven hundred years, Grecian 
literature had lain dormant in Italy, and 
he could not but regard its revival, as the 
effect of the direct interposition of Provi- 
dence. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, he laid aside the code of Justinian, 
and enrolled himself as a disciple of Chry- 
soloras, whose instructions he imbibed 
with such eagerness, that the lessons of 
the day were frequently the ‘subject of 
his nightly dreams.* He continued to 
attend public lectures on the Greek lan- 
guage for the space of nearly three years, 
at the end of which time, his preceptor, 
being summoned to meet his sovereign, 
the eastern emperor Palexologus, at the 
court of Giovanni Galeazzo, duke of Mi- 
lan, (A. D. 1402,) was obliged to resign 
his honourable situation in the Floren- 
tine university. The departure of Chry- 
soloras did not, however, extinguish the 
zeal of Leonardo for the cultivation of 
Grecian literature. On the contrary, he 
endeavoured, by the assiduity of private 
study, to compensate the loss which he 
had sustained, in being deprived of so en- 
lightened an instructor. The first-fruits 
of his lucubrations were soon exhibited 
in a Latin version of Basilius’s treatise on 
Education; by the publication of which, 
he gained from his contemporary scholars 
a grateful tribute of applause.t 

In the mean time, Leonardo was im- 
pelled, by a laudable desire of procuring 
for himself an honourable subsistence, to 
resume his researches into the -principles 
of the civil law. Having acquired a 
competent knowledge of the science and 
practice of jurisprudence, he began to 
look out for some situation in which he 
might be enabled to obtain a suitable re- 
muneration for the exertion of his talents, 
In these circumstances, his views were 
directed to the Roman chancery. His 
hopes of gaining some lucrative employ- 
ment in the pontifical court, were prin- 
cipally founded on the friendly assistance 
which he expected to receive from Pog- 
gio Bracciolini, who had been the associ- 
ate of his literary pursuits in the Tuscan 
university, and who had lately been pro- 
moted to the office of Writer of the 
Apostolic Letters. Nor did that cele- 
brated scholar disappoint the expecta- 


a Mchi Vita Leon. Bruni. p. 29, 30. 
++ Ibid. p. 30, 31. 


tions of his fellow student. Soon after 
the accession of Innocent VII. to the pa- 
pal throne, he took occasion, by the me- 
dium of two eminent dignitaries of the 
church, so strongly to impress that pon- 
tiff with a sense of Leonardo’s merits, 
that he determined to invite him to Rome. 
In. consequence of this flattering sum- 
mons, Leonardo immediately repaired to 
the pontifical capital, where he arrived 
on the 25th of March, 1405.t Of his in- 
troduction to his future master, he gave 
the following account in an epistle to 
his worthy patron, Colucio Salutati. 

“I arrived at Rome on the 25th of 
March, and took the earliest opportunity 
of paying my respects to His Holiness, 
from whom I met with a kind and gra- 
cious reception. At his first view of me, 
however, before I had spoken a word, he 
turned to those who stood near him, and 
said, “‘ He is a younger man than I imagin- 
ed him to be.”’ This was the first speech 
which I heard him utter. After I had 
paid him the customary homage, he re- 
plied in a few words, and repeated the 
remark which he had made when he first 
saw me. The substance of his abserva- 
tions was this, that the office, to the ac- 
ceptance of which he had invited me, was 
an office of great weight and importance, 
the proper discharge of the duties of 
which, required not only learning, but dis- 
cretion, and a maturity of judgment and 
dignity, which could hardly be expected 
in youthful years. ‘‘ You seem to me,” 
said he, ‘‘ to have every requisite except 
that of age; but I shall reserve this mat- 
ter for further consideration.”” With this 
observation I was dismissed. During this 
transaction the court was crowded with 
attendants, who instantly spread abroad 
a report that I was rejected on account of 
my youth. This rumour excited the 
hopes of many other candidates, and es- 
pecially of your friend Jacopo d’ Angelo, 


- who, though he had not before given any 


intimation of his intention, is now exert- 
ing all his interest to obtain the office in 
question. I understand that he is insti- 
gated to this conduct by some of his par- 
tizans, who assert, that it will redound to 
his disgrace, if an entire stranger is pre- 
ferred to him, who has resided for the 
space of four years in the Roman court, 
and has attained to an age sufficiently 
mature for the discharge of the duties of 
the vacant office. Stimulated by these 
suggestions, and elate with hope, he and 
his friends are unremittingly active, and 


*+ Mehi Vita Leon. Bruni. 31. p. 
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are endeavouring, by numerous applica- 
tions, to infl luence the mind of the Pon- 
tiff—and, what is most disagreeable to 
my feelings, they institute odious compa- 
risons between Angelo and myseif. Thus 
am I destined to contend for honour and 
dignity with the same individual who was 
my literary rival in the university of Flo- 
rence. I must, however, observe, that I 
have proceeded honourably, without set- 
ting myself up in opposition to any one ;— 
but as to his attempt to obstruct my pre- 
ferment, I am fully persuaded that you will 
regard it as base, unjust, and invidious. 
For if he wished for this situation, why did 
not he solicit for it before my arrival? If 
he did not wish for it, what is the meaning 
of his present eagerness? I have too 
great reason to suspect that he is taking 
advantage of my embarrassment, and that 
instead of lending me that assistance 
which he ought to afford me, he inhu- 
manly wishes to hasten my ruin. As to 
myself, though I am somewhat distressed 
by the novelty of my present situation, 
by my want of acquaintance, and many 
other circumstances, yet I will exert my- 
self to the utmost, in order to prove, that 
if Angelo surpasses me in years, he is my 
inferior in every other respect. 
, 1405.” 

This contest between the rival scholars 
was not of long continuance. in the 
course of a little time after its coz minence- 
ment, Leonardo apprized Colucio Salu- 
tati of its termiriatio D. 

* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. i. ep. 1. 

(To be continue d. ) 
—= 
ON THE NECESSITY OF IMPROVING 
TIME. 

THERE is nothing which is of more im- 
portance than a Tight improvement of 
every moment of our time, and of the 
spending of that upon which our pre- 
sent and future happiness, in this, and 
also in another world, depends. 

Time is continually hasting on, nor 
does he ever wait, or quicken his pace 
to accommodate us. Whatever we 
may be doing, or whether we are em- 
ployed at all, time is hurrying on, and 
stealing almost imperceptibly aw ay ; 
and while we are the possessors of this 
inestimable treasure, we must not only 
fill our stations here with diligence, 
bet prepare for death, eternity, and 
judgment, and accordingly we shall be 
rewarded. 

Time is also. the most uncertain of 
all our numerous 


Rome, April Se 
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cannot with certainty call to-morrow, 
nor even the next moment, our own: 
then ‘‘ boast not thyself of to-morrow, 
for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.”—AHred the Great was so 
sensible of the value of this blessing, 
that he divided not only the day, but 
also the night, into three parts, of eight 
hours each. He assigned only eight 
hours to sleep, meals, and exercise ; 
and the other sixteen, one half to read- 
ing, writing, and prayer, and the other 
to public business. 

When ground is industriously culti- 
vated, the God of nature will bestow a 
crop even superior to the expectations 
of the humble filler. 

Be careful then to improve the golden 
moments of youth, and the no less im- 
portant ones of age ; for “‘ Life’s a short 
summer. Man’s a flower. He dies, alas 
how soon he dies!” 

F. K. 


— 


An Essay on Happiness. 


Irn. EDITOR, 
Ir these observations on Happiness 
meet your py ga he an early inser- 
tion will much oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


Addressed To M. Gor— 

| Ir seems to be the condition of man 
to seek all his consolations in futurity. 
The time present is very seldom able 
to fill desire or imagination with im- 
mediate enjoyment, and we are there- 
fore forced to supply the deficiencies 
by recollection or anticipation. Every 
one so often experiences the fallacious- 
ness of hope, and the inconveniencies 
of teaching himself to expect what a 
thousand accidents may preclude, that, 
when time has abated the. confidence 
with which youth rushes out to take 
possession of the world, we naturally 
endeavour, or wish at least, to find en- 
tertainment in the review of life, and 
to repose upon real facts and certain 
experience. 

But so full is the world of calamity, 
that every source of pleasure is pol- 
luted, and tranquillity disturbed. When 
time has supplied us with events suffi- 
cient to empioy our thoughts, it has 
mingled them with so many disasters 
and afflictions, that we shrink from the 
remembrance of them, dread their in- 
trusion on our mind, and fly from them 
to company and diversion. 
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No man that has past the middle 
point of life, can sit down to feast upon 
the pleasures of youth, without finding 
the banquet imbittered by the cup of 
sorrow. Many days of harmless frolic, 
and many nights of honest festivity, 
will recur ; he may revive the memory 
of many lucky accidents, or pleasing 
extravagancies ; or, if he has engaged 
in scenes of action, and been acquaint- 
ed with affairs of difficulty, and vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, may enjoy the nobler 
pleasure of looking back upon dis- 
tress firmly supported, upon danger 
resolutely encountered, and upon op- 
pression artfully defeated. Aineas very 
properly comforts his companions, 
when, after the horrors of a storm, they 
have landed on an unknown and de- 
solate country, with the hope that their 
miseries will, at some distant period, 
be recounted with delight. 

There are, perhaps few higher grati- 
fications than that of reflection on evils 
surmounted, when they are not incur- 
red by our own fault, and neither re- 
proach us with cowardice nor guilt. 
But this kind of felicity is -always 
abated by the reflection, that they with 
whom we should be most pleased to 
share it, are now in the grave. A few 
years make such havoc amongst the 
human race, that we soon see ourselves 
deprived of those with whom we en- 
tered the world. 

The man of enterprise, when he has 
recounted his adventures, is forced at 
the close of the narration to pay a sigh 
to the memory of those who contri- 
buted to his success: and he that has 
spent his life among the gayer part of 
mankind has quickly his remembrance 
stored with the remarks and repartees 
of wits, whose sprightliness and merri- 
ment are now lostin perpetual silence. 
The trader, whose industry has sup- 
plied the want of inheritance, when he 
sits down to enjoy his fortune, repines 
in solitary plenty, and Jaments the ab- 
sence of those companions with whom 
he had planned out amusements for 
his latter years: and the _ scholar, 
whose merits, after a long series of 
efforts, raise him from obscurity, looks 
round in vain from his exalted state, 
for his old friends, to be witnesses of 
his long-sought-for affluence, and to 
partake of his bounty: 

Such is the imperfection of all hu- 
man happimess ; and every period of 
life is obliged to borrow its enjoyments 
from the time tocome. In youth we 
Poe 2o,— V ok. LIT. 


have nothing past to entertain us; and 
in age we derive nothing from the retro- 
spect but fruitless sorrow. The loss of 
our friends and companions impresses 
hourly upon us the necessity of our 
own departure; we find that all our 
schemes are quickly at an end, and 
that we must lie down in the grave 
with the forgotten multitudes of former 
ages, and yield our places to others, 
who, like us, shall be driven awhile by 
hope orfear about the surface of the 
earth, and then, like us, be lost in the 
shades of death. 

Beyond this termination of our cor- 
poreal existence, we are therefore 
obliged to extend our hopes ; and every 
man indulges his imagination with 
something which is not to happen till 
he has lost the power of perceiving it. 
Some amuse themselves with eniails 
and settlements, provide for the in- 
crease and perpetuation of families 
and honours, and contrive to obviate 
the dissipation of fortunes, which it 
has been the whole business of. their 
lives to accumulate. Others, more re- 
fined and exalted, congratulate their 
own hearts upon the future extent of 
their reputation, the lasting fame of 
their performances, the reverence of 
distant nations, and the gratitude of 
unprejudiced posterity. 

It is not, therefore, from this world, 
that any ray of comfort can proceed to 
cheer the gloom of the last hour. But 
futurity has still its prospects ; there is 
yet happiness in reserve, sufficient to 
support us under every afiliction. Hope 
is the chief blessing of many, and that 
hope only is rational, which we are 
certain cannot deceive. 

= 
OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
( Continued from col. 153. ) 


Amone the public edifices with which 
the town of Liverpool is ornamented, 
and its inhabitants are accommodated, 
the Town Hall claims the first notice. 
This spacious building was begun in 
the year 1749, and completed from 
the designs of Mr. Wood, of Bath. On 
its rustic basement is an elegant range 
of Corinthian columns and _ pilasters, 
between. which are large handsome 
windows. The capitals and columns 
are divided by tablets of bas relief, 
containing various emblems of com- 
merce. Its front is adorned with a 
handsome portico of more modern erec- 
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tion, but in the same style of architec- | feet, and 178 from east to west. 


ture. 

Subsequently to the period of its 
erection, it underwent several altera- 
tions, and received various additions ; 
but inthe year 1795 the intertor was 
destroyed by fire. This led to nume- 


about £110,000. The plan of the in- 
terior, since it has been rebuilt, is more 
extensive than the former was. The 


basement contains a spacious kitchen, | 
with suitable offices. The ground story | 
has a committee room, rooms for the | 


magistrates and juries, general ses- 
sions room, rotation office, town-clerk’s, 
treasurer’s, and surveyor’s offices. The 
principal story contains a suite of 
rooms communicating with each other: 
a saloon 30 feet by 26, west drawing 
room 33 by 26, east drawing room 382 
by 26, a ball room 90 by 42, a second 
ball room 66 by 29, and an eating room 
50 by 30. These rooms are highly 
finished, and elegantly adorned. <A 


pile, on which a colossal figure of Bri- 
tannia appears in a sitting posture. 


From a circular gallery which ranges | 


a few yards below, the town may be 
surveyed in an advantageous manner ; 
and as the building stands on an ele- 
vated spot, many interesting objects 
at a considerable distance, may be dis- 
tinctly observed. The entire height, 
from the pavement to the centre of the 
dome, is 104 feet; and when seen on 
the inside, from the floor of the stair- 
case, it presents one of the richest views 
that modern architecture can afford. 
The new Exchange appears, from 
the effect which a general survey pro- 
duces, to have an immediate connec- 
tion with the Town Hall, and no doubt 


they mutually augment the grandeur of | 


each other. This vast work was under- 
taken by the inhabitants, to facilitate 
their commercial transactions. The 
money was raised by a subscription 
ef 800 shares, at £100 each; but the 
accomplishment of the task vastly ex- 
ceeded the original calculation. This 
masterly undertaking was begun in 
1808, and finished in about three years 
and half, by Messrs. Hetherington and 
Grinrod, from the designs of John 
Foster, Esq. 

The area which is enclosed by the 
four fronts, one of which is formed by 
the northern elevation of the Town 
Hall, measures from north to south 197 


| 


The 
whole space contains 35,066 square 
feet. Itis more than twice the dimen- 


| sions of the London Exchange, and is, 


without exception, the largest and 
most commodious building of this de- 


| scription that England can furnish. 
rous improvements, which, inthe aggre- | 
gate, were effected at an expense of | 


Of this magnificent fabric, the decora- 
tions are superb, and never fail to ex- 
cite the admiration of every beholder. 
From the ground to the summit, the 
whole height is 60 feet; and its extent 
coincides with that of the area which 
the fronts enclose. The three fronts 
have each a fine piazza, fifteen feet 
wide, extending the whole length of the 
building, under which the merchants 
are sheltered from the inclemencies of 
winter, and the intense heat of a sum- 
mer’s sun. In the eastern wing of this 
building, is a news and coffee room, 
94 feet by 52; and immediately over it, 
another spacious room, 72 feet by 36, 
which is occupied by the underwriters. 
The front and west wings.contain many 


| elegant and commodious counting- 
grand dome surmounts this magnificent | 


houses, behind which are several spaci- 
ous warehouses. Of the Corinthian and 
Doric orders. of architecture, this splen- 
did pile contains many beautiful speci- 
mens ; but combining together its plan, 
dimensions, and execution, if may be 
ranked among the finest specimens of 
Grecian architecture that was ever 
erected in this kingdom. 

The Custom House is an ancient 
abric, which, although commodious as 
to its situation and demensions, is by 
no means adequate to the expectations 
of strangers who visit Liverpool, and 
view it asa large commercial town. 
This building is situated near the Old 
Dock, and, no doubt, when it was 
erected, was sufficiently large for every 
purpose of commerce. <A few years 
since, it was considerably enlarged and 
improved ; but with every acquisition 
itis unworthy of the rank it sustains 
among the public edifices of Liverpool. 
Should the design of filling up the Old 
Dock be carried into execution, and 
a new Custom House be erected on 
part of the site, there can be no doubt 
that its dimensions and elegance will 
add to the splendour of the town. 

The Excise Office, the Dock Office, 
and the Post. Office, though in some 
respects falling under the character of 
public buildings, have nothing to en- 
title them to any particular descrip- 
tion. 

The new Tobacco Warehouse stands: 
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on the west side of the King’s Dock, 
and extends the whole length of the 
quay. This extensive range is built 
of brick; it is without ornament, but 
is exceedingly strong, the. walls being 
eighteen inches thick. Its dimensions 
are 575 feet by 239. The entrance to 
the quay on which it stands is guard- 
ed by a gate at each end, and between 
its outer wall and the river is a plea- 
sant walk. In this warehouse all the 
tobacco imported, is examined, and 
lodged until the duties claimed by 
government are paid. Prior to its 
erection, the old Tobacco Warehouse, 
which faces the northern end of the 
King’s Dock, was appropriated to this 
purpose. It was erected by the cor- 
poration, and rented by government ; 
but since the building of the new one, it 
has been applied to private purposes. 

Although Liverpool may be consi- 
dered as the second corn market in 
England, if had no Corn Exchange 
until 1807, when the present was raised 
by subscription, in shares of £100. 
each, amounting to £10,000. Itis situ- 
atedin Brunswick-street, andis a hand- 
some structure of plain Grecian archi- 
tecture. 

Liverpool has two public libraries, 
the Atheneum and the Lyceum. The 
former took its name from the ancieiit 
Athena, where the professors of the 
liberal arts held their assemblies, the 
rhetoricians declaimed, and the poets 
rehearsed their performances, and 
which, built in the form of amphi- 
theatres, were numerous in Athens: 
and the latter, from the Lyceum at 
Athens, in which Aristotle explained 
his philosophy. 

The Atheneum, situated in Church- 
street, is a neat stone building, con- 
sisting of a news-room and library. 
It was erected at an expense of £4000, 
and was opened in 1799. The pro- 
prietors are 500 in number, each of 
whom pays two guineas and a half 
annually. The news-room, which oc- 
cupies the ground floor, is handsome 
and commodious, including:2000 square 
feet, and is well supplied with all the 
London, and most of the provincial 
papers, magazines, reviews, maps, &c. 
The library, which is over it, is more 
lofty, but has a narrower base. It 
contains upwards of 10,000 volumes, 
among which are many works that are 
both scarce and valuable. No one is 
permitted to take any book from the 
library ; but the room is fitted up for 


the accommodation of the subscribers, 
who may both read and take extracts 
from any publication. Adjoining the 
library is the committee room and cor- 
respondent apartments. Of this ex- 
tensive and valuable selection of books, 
a new catalogue has recently been 
published by Mr. Burrell, the principal 
librarian. In the classification of the 
books, he has displayed much judg- 
ment, application, and erudition; and 
his arrangements will stand as a direc- 
tory to others who may be engaged in 
similar undertakings, and as a memo- 
rial of his talents and perseverance. 
The Lyceum is a handsome struc- 
ture, and occupies a pleasant situation 
at the bottom of Bold-street. It was 
erected by public subscription, at an 
expense of upwards of £11,000. The 
proprietors are 800 in number, whose 
annual subscription is one guinea each. 
The news-room is 86 feet long and 48 
wide, having a coved ceiling 381 feet 
from the floor. This also is well fur- 
nished with London, provincial, and 
foreign newspapers, and with a variety 
of magazines, reviews, maps, &c. The 
library, which is a circular room 135 
feet in circumference, contains upwards 
of 21,000 volumes, The proprietors, 
among whom the books circulate, are 
nearly 900 in number; each of whom 
subsexibes fifteen shillings per annum, 
The Union News-Room, is so called 
from its having been instituted on the 
first of January 1800, the day on which 
the union between England and Ire- 
land took place. This is a plain com- 
modious building, which was erected 
by public subscription at an expense 
of between five and six thousand 
pounds. It is situated on the east 
side of Duke-street, about midway be- 
tween the two extremities. Its lar- 
gest room is 46 feet wide and 49 deep, 
and, like the news-rooms of the Athe- 
neum and Lyceum, is furnished with 
the London and provincial papers, 
lists, magazines, reviews, and maps. 
The number of proprietors is 253, and 
the annual subscription two guineas. 
The Liverpool Royal Institution was 
formed in 1814, in shares of £100 each, 
The spacious edifice appropriated to 
the purposes of this scientific establish- 
ment, is situated in Colquitt-street. It 
was formerly a gentleman’s mansion, 
but since it has been purchased for its 
present purpose, the interior has under- 
gone a variety of alterations, and the 
whole has been enlarged with consi 
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derable additions. The primary~ ob- 
ject of this institution is the promotion 
of literature, science, and the arts ; for 
which purpose the different rooms are 
well adapted. The museum which ‘it 
contains, is already enriched with a 
valuablé collection of natural and arti- 
ficial curiosities. The Institution was 
opened in 1817 by Wm. Roscoe, Esq. 
who delivered an eloquent discourse 
on the occasion. Since that time, 
courses of lectures have been deliver- 
ed on Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Botany, and 
Poetry, by several gentlemen, whose 
names give the highest character of 
respectability to this abode of scien- 
tific research. 
[ T’o be continued. | 
Hee 


Review.—Thoughts on Baptism, as an | 


Ordinance of Proselytism; including 

Observations on the Controversy re- 

specting Terms of Communion. By 

Agnostos. Sve. pp. 136. London. 

Pewtress, Low, and Pewtress, 30, 

Gracechurch-street, 1819. 
ConrTrRovERSIAL theology, like law, is 
a profound abyss, through the depths 
of which no line has ever yet descended, 
and to the bottom of which no plummet 
has ever reached. It is an ocean, on 
which the adventurers that embark, 
soon get out of soundings; and too 
frequently lose their reckoning, if not 
their compass; and where, growing be- 
wildered, they are in danger of for- 
petting their polar star. 

It is painful to reflect, that the most 
acrimonious controversies have been car- 
ried onabout what the contending parties, 
in their cooler moments, admit to be non- 
essentials ; and which, could the points 
in debate be brought to a final termi- 
nation, would prove less advantageous 
to mankind in their various results, 
than the irritation of the passions, pro- 
voked in the discussion, has proved 
pernicious. Among these we include 
the fierce contentions that have ori- 
ginated in some doubtful questions re- 
specting Baptism, and the time when 
Easter ought to be celebrated. The 
treatise before us can only be said ina 
partial manner to enter the field of 
Baptismal controversy, although it is 
to this contention that it is indebted 
for its existence. In-page the seventh, 
the author thus states the design of his 
publication. 

«‘ Was Baptism designed to be a standing 
ordinance of the Christian Church, to be perpe- 
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tuated from age to age? or was it appointed, in 
its original institution, as an ordinance of pro- 
selytism, of which, (if continued at all) Mis- 
sionaries are the only proper administra- 
tors, and Proselytes the only proper subjects ? 
To conduct the reader to the latter conclusion, 
is the design of the following pages ; and should 
the writer succeed in the attempt, and his views 
of the subject be generally adopted, he will 
consider himself as having rendered a very im- 
portant service to the religious public, by re- 
moving out of the way, what has hitherto 
proved one of the greatest hinderances to that 
union of Christians, which, as stated above, 
seems indispensably requisite to effect the uni- 
versal spread of the gospel, and usher in the 
glory of the latter day.” —p. 8. 

To this view of the author’s design, 
we may add his opinion of Baptism in 
general, which appears in the following 
passag'e.— 

‘‘ That Baptism was originally of Divine 
appointment, is readily acknowledged ; and so 
was the serpent which Moses lifted up in the 
wilderness. That serpent, in the hands of him 
to whom the command was given, to exhibit tq 
the view of the whole camp of Israel, answer- 
ed a very important purpose. But, after that 
purpose had been fully accomplished, when, 
coming at a subsequent period into other hands, 
it was perverted to superstitious uses, and be- 
came the object of idolatrous veneration, Heze- 
kiah very properly ordered it to be destroyed. 
And could our feeble voice prove as effectual 
in one case, as the mandate of authority did in 
the other, we would say of Modern Baptism, 
Let this superstitious ceremony, this root of 
error, this bone of contention, be completely 
removed out of sight; and let no trace of it 
remain, except on the records of the sacred page ; 
where, like the brazen serpent, it may prove 
the vehicle of instruction, without becoming 
an engine of mischief.”’~-p.100. 

In opposing the various arguments 
by which the combatants in this con- 
troversy have distinguished themselves, 
this author has shewn much adroitness, 
clearly pointing out that their most 
cogent reasonings are inconclusive, and 
better calculated to prolong the con- 
tention than to bring it to an amicable 
termination. On these points, we 
think he has argued successfully; but 
whether he has been equally fortunate 
in establishing his own peculiar views 
of this ordinance in its exclusive appli- 
cation, will certainly admit of some 
doubt. He readily allows that the mis- 
sionaries sent among the heathens can 
lay a stronger claim to the privilege of 
administering the rite of Baptism than 
any other: but even their claims he 
views as exceedingly doubtful; and 
even admitting that they could be 
fairly established, he asserts, what we 
think no reasonable man will be dis- 
posed to deny, that the rite is by no 
ineans essential te salvation. The ten» 
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dency of his arguments is to prove, that 
Baptism was never designed to be a 
standing ordinance in the church of 
Christ, through succeeding generations ; 
and we conceive that the reasonings 
and scriptures which he has adduced in 
support of this position will not easily 
be turned aside. 

There is one point, however, that he 
has obtruded on our notice, which we 
think of more magnitude and impor- 
tance than all that has been either said 
or written on the subject of Baptism, 
and which will require no common share 
of ingenuity to rescue from the charge 
of Antinomianism. It occurs in the fol- 
lowing passage. 

‘‘The Lord’s Supper was instituted 
for the Lord’s people. It is the birth- 
right of those who are the children of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ; a privi- 
Jege from which none of their brethren 
have any right to exclude them, except 
{as must always be excepted) when 
they are chargeable with denying any 
fundamental. doctrines of the gospel, or 
acting ina manner grossly inconsistent 
with their Christian profession. With 
this exception only, we have every rea- 
son to believe that primitive Christians 
never denied access to the Lerd’s table, 
to those whom they considered as be- 
longing to the household of faith ; nor 
is there any reason why we should.” 

Whether this passage, on which all 
comment would be useless, resulted from 
the author’s principles, or, as we would 
charitably hope, escaped him through 
inattention, we take not upon us to de- 
termine. If from the former, his creed 
requires considerable reformation ; and 
if from the latter, we would advise him 
4o be more careful in future of what he 
submits to the public eye. With this 
exception, the book is entitled to recom- 
mendation, from the justness of the 
censures which it contains, the spirit of 
enlightened liberality which it breathes, 
and the harmony throughout the Chris- 
tian world, which it alms to promote 
and insure. 

ae eee 
Review.—The Mental Calculator, being 

a compendium of concise, yet general 

rules, for the ready solution of various 

and interesting Problems in Astrono- 
my; with explanatory illustrations ; 
forming an epitome of the elements of 

that science. To which is added, a 

Guide to theConstellations. ByP. Love- 

kin. 12mo. pp. 147, Lachington & Co. 
London, 1821, 


THIS is a valuable little book, replete 
with useful information ; and is better 
calculated to communicate to the pupil 
general ideas of the subjeets of which 
it treats, than any others. with which 
we are acquainted, within the same 
compass, in the English language. 

In his preliminary observations, the 
author gives the history of the com- 
putation of time, marks the periods 
when variations were introduced, and 
assigns the reasons on which the al- 
terations were founded. His direc- 
tions how the pupil may find the Lunar 
cycle, the Epact, the Moon’s age, the 
time of high water at any given place, 
the time when the sun and moon will 
either rise or set on any given day, 
and the place of either in the ecliptic, 
are simple and perspicuous, although 
compressed within a narrow compass. 
The rules by which he may find the 
Dominical Letter, the days of the 
week or month, the time of Easter, the 
moveable feasts which depend upon 
Easter, the probability of an eclipse 
either of the sun or the moon, the 
cycle of the sun, and of the Roman 
Indiction, are as destitute of obscu- 
rity as the nature of the subject al- 
lows, and each is illustrated by ex- 
amples. 

A general survey of the consiella- 
tions forms another part of this work; 
and, by the imaginary lines which 
Mr. Lovekin instructs his pupils to 
draw, the mutual relations which they 
bear towards one another, and a gene- 
ral outline of their respective situation 
and bearings, may be easily ascertain- 
ed. The whole concludes with a 
miscellaneous collection of questions, 
adapted to the rules which precede, 
proposed for the pupil’s solution. 

Examined on the ground of nice and 
critical exactness, some of the rules 
will be found inaccurate. Of this the 
author makes his acknowledgments in 
the preface. He tells the reader, that 
“It is neither intended nor presumed 
that this work should supersede the 
necessity of having recourse to those 
scientific and excellent treatises on the 
globes already in the hands of the pub- 
lic, of whose utility none can be more 
sensible than himself ;” but he hopes, 
however, that, ‘“‘ with the utmost de- 
ference, he may at least claim the 
merit of an humble assistant.’’ Under 
these restrictions, the excellencies of 
this little work will be apparent to all 
who read it, : 
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ReEvieEw.—WNo Fiction, a narrative 
founded onrecent andinteresting Facts. 
Fourth Edition. Two Vols. 12mo. 
boards, pp. 327 and 340. London, 
Westley, and Longman § Co, 1820. 


A TASTE for tales is general; and it 
is ancient. It seems to have been 
most early, and most generally preva- 
lent, in Persia and other Asiatic re- 
gions, from whence indeed tales were 
imported into Greece and Rome, 
Whilst, on the one hand, we deplore 
the inconceivable evils resulting from | 
the perusal of the generality of Novels, | 
or Fictions, or Romances, we are not, 
on the other hand, disposed to main- | 
tain that truth should never be commu- | 
nicated by means of fiction, since | 
that would deny the propriety of para- | 
bolical instruction; the suitability of | 
which must be indisputable. 

It was late, and after the decline of 
its nobler literature, that fictions in 
prose came to be cultivated as a spe- | 
cies of composition in Greece. In 
early times, the mere art of writing 
was too difficult and dignified to be 
employed in prose, and even the laws | 
of the principal legislators were then 
promulgated in verse. The species of 
machinery in this kind of writing, such 
as giants, dragons, and enchanted 
castles, which forms the seasoning of 
the adventures of chivalry, has been 
distinguished by the name of romantic 


| 


fiction ; and for explaining the origin | 


‘of which, different theories have been 
suggested. With those theories, how- 
ever, we have but little concernment, | 
Since, if we do not greatly mistake, 
the Reverend author of No Fiction 
would tremble at any comparison 
being instituted between his work 
and the romances of Arthur and the 
Round Table, the adventures of the 
imaginary families of Amadis and 
Palmerin, the Ysaie le Triste, Arthur, 
or Gyron le Courtois. Yet to such, 
and almost all other fictions, it bears 
this resemblance, that the actions of 
the hero are too marked and extrava- 
gant to be real; and that Lefevre, 
Douglas, and Mr. and Mrs. Russell, 
not presenting in their characters or 
conduct, as there delineated, a sufficient 
resemblance. to men as we find them 
in our daily intercourse, the readers of 
No Fiction will more frequently read 
it for others rather than for themselves; 
and will recognize in some of the ex- 
ploits with which its pages are inter- 
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spersed, something resembling the 
stories of Sir Tristran, Meliadus of 
Leonnoys, or Lancelot du Lac. 

Yet, notwithstanding these observa- 
tions, we do not hesitate to say, that 
as a religious novel, under which No 
Fiction must class, it is one of the best 
which has emanated from the press. 
We do not forget the Vicar of Wake- 
field, Celebs in search of a Wife, Mrs. 
Marshall’s Friend’s Family, Cunning- 
ham’s Sancho, the Proverbialist, or 
the World without Souls; nor do we 


| mean to raise No Fiction as superior to 


all, though unquestionably it is inferior 
to none of the last-mentioned tales. In 
the metropolis it has experienced a 
rapid and extensive sale, and through- 
out the country its circulation is in- 
creasing. 

It has indeed been urged against the 
work, that the characters are known; 
that Douglas is the author, that his 
consort is the authoress; and in the 


| advertisement to the third edition, it 


is lamented “ that keys have been 
circulated with the book, professing to 
be explanatory of all the dramatis 
persone, accompanied with the un- 


| sparing assurance that their truth and 


accuracy may be confidently trusted.” 
This is certainly very unfair, especially 
as the Reverend Author has stated 
“ that these keys are not only erroneous, 
but preposterously so ;—that the true 
key is alone in his possession ;—and 
that it has never been in the power of 
any other person.” 

But whether No Fiction be a fiction 
or not; whether the outline of the 
narration be founded on facts, and the 
filling up of that outline be gratuit- 
ous and imaginary; or whether the 
whole be a fiction; still it is a good 
book, and deserving the attention of 
the religious and irreligious, the aged 
and the young, the parents. and chil- 
dren, of this country. 

The first volume is unquestionably 
the least interesting, and the worst 
written; and it is to be feared that 
some readers, dissatisfied with the first 
100 pages, have laid the work aside as 
unworthy of further investigation. 

The second volume is not only more 
pleasing and inviting, but far more in- 
structive; and the visit of Lefevre to a 
W oodman’s cottage, is one of the most 
interesting descriptions in the Eng- 
lish language. Equally pleasing is the 
parting interview between Lefevre, the 
Christian Missionary, and the Widow, 
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in America. There is, indeed, through- 
out this tale, so much of sound mora- 
lity, of vital Christianity, and of noble 
and generous sentiment, that we com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 
Nor let it be supposed, that, in so 
doing, we are encouraging the love of 
novel reading. If the ‘‘ value of this 
book could not be estimated by it use,” 
we would not praise it; but it is be- 
cause we approve of rendering virtue 
lovely, and religion attractive, that we 
should not have any objection to see it 
in the libraries of schools, of students, 
or even of ministers of the gospel. 
The work, however, may be im- 
proved; and it needs improvement. 
We hope to see the history of an un- 
finished love affair rescinded from its 
pages; and we do not know, but that 
the citizens of London, and certainly 
our country friends, would be quite as 
well pleased if the accounts of the 
splendid suppers and dinners were con- 
siderably curtailed. We wish this 
book to become a standard work ; but 
it must be corrected and amended, be- 
fore it can attain this exalied emi- 
nence. The volumes are already di- 
vided into chapters, which will prove 
advantageous to the reader, as soon 
as they shall be connected with a table 


of contents. 
———— 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Caxton Fire.—On Thursday, Feb. 15, 
seventeen days after the fire, on reach- 
ing the bottom floor, one of the men 
being about to tread on some loose 


materials, found that it was easily put 
in motion, and that it readily yielded 
to the pressure of his foot... To dis- 
cover the cause of this singular ap- 
pearance, he providentially applied 
his shovel, and instantly uncovered a 
pool of metal, in a complete state of 
fusion. Such moulds as could be ob- 
tained, together with old pots, were 
immediately procured, into which the 
boiling fluid was poured. The quantity 
thus taken up, supposed chiefly to 
have come from the melied stereotype, 
is estimated at upwards of a thousand 
pounds weight. About a ton has been 
rescued in various forms, but much 
more still remains buried. Many 
reams of paper have also been taken 
from the ruins, apparently entire, but 
quite black on the edges. These, on 
being opened, have been found totally 
discoloured, and so nearly reduced to 
a state of charcoal, as to be unfit 
foruse. It Is very remarkable, that, 
while two hydraulic presses, compris- 
ing a power of 150 tons each, were 
twisted and moulded like leather, and 
while vast bodies of brass, and iron 
both cast and wrought, were bent, bro- 
ken, and corroded with the flames, an 
iron pot and a stone bottle nearly full 
of oil, escaped unhurt. About 200 
cart loads of burnt books and paper, 
have been removed from the premises, 
and much sti!l remains. 

‘ An honest man is still an unmov'd rock, 

‘ Wash’d whiter, but not shaken with the shock; 

‘ Whose heart concewes no sinister device, 

‘ Fearless he walks in flames, and treads on ice.’ 


ae 
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LETTER OF LORD NELSON. 


To the following letter, written by this celebrated Naval Commander, we sub- 
join a fac-simile of his Hand-writing, having no doubt that it will prove highly 


gratifying to most of our readers. 


My Dear Sir 


San Josef, Torbay, Feb. 5, 1801. 


Altho’ I am gomg from the San Josef into the St. George, 


yet I will take your friend’s Son with much pleasure whenever he is sent. You 
know, as well as I do, that itwas LOVE made you leave me, and naturally 
others stept in and supplied your place. Why the Furnace was not in Holland, 
or why she may not goto the Baltic with Sir H. Parker, I am unacquainted 
with. Nor do I believe if you were so inclined that I have Interest to get you 
there, for not one favour has to my knowledge been granted me since fi came 
to England, and you may believe me when I cannot get Finch a Ship or my 
Elder Brother removed from being a Clerk in the Navy Office. With my best 
respects to Mrs. Suckling and all my friends about you, believe me as ever, 
your Sincere Friend 


Mn CA eee ere vs 


Lt. M. Wm, Suckling R, N, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, FEBRUARY 22, 1821. 
We cannot as yet announce any improvement in our commerce : the committee for ° 
considering the state of trade and commerce has resumed its labours : and when we 
consider the talent, ability, and information of which it is composed, we are sanguine 
enough to expect many important results. It is rumoured already, that a diminution 
of the duty on Baltic Timber has been determined upon, whilst a corresponding impost 
on British American, will put the former into fair competition with the latter, and be 
the means of re-opening the ancient channels of commerce with the shores of the Baltic. 
Certain it is that our relations with other powers are much narrowed, by the heavy 
duties of import, and which not.only act in many cases as prohibitory, but likewise pre- 
vent the transmission of orders for Britigh’ manufactures, which formerly enlivened the 
intercourse with other states. 
It is very observable, that notwithstanding the losses attendant on the importations of 
most descriptions of foreign produce, yet the real consumptive demand. is not at all 
reduced; anda very general revival of commerce can alone tend to bring health and 


vigour into trade. 
The following are amongst the most prominent transactions which have latterly taken 


place: the sales of Cotton during the two last weeks amount to 12084 packages, of 
which, during the last week, the following sales may be particularized. 

2600 Boweds, from 72d. to 10}d.—631 Orleans, 8%d. to 12i:d.—91 Tennessee, from 
Sid. to 8$d.—250 Sea Island, 134d. to 19d.—775 Pernams, 112d. to 13d.—600 Bahia, 
104d. to 11d.—750 Maranhams, trom 11d. to 114d.—20 Demeraras, 13d.—26 Barba- 
does, 101d.—330 Carthagenas, 71d. to 74d.—100 West Indias, 7,d.—15 Surats, 84d.— 
74 Bengal, 6gd.-to 634. 

There isa fair demand for Tobacco for home consumption, but none for export, al- 
though present prices offer inducement. Kentucky Leaf sold at 2d. per Ib. 

In British Plantation Sugars, there is a small decline, and the late public sales have 
gone off heavily. 500 Bags of Bengal, were sold to the Grocers at 68s. for fine yel- 
lows; up to 73s. for middling whites. Much business has been done in British Me- 
lasses, at 23s. to 24s. per cwt. 

The Coffee market is dull; some small parcels were sold at 128s. per cwt. for mid- 
dling Demerara, and 122s, to 125s. for middling Jamaica, to the grocers ; and a smalk 
lot of ordinary and discoloured Brasil, for shipment, at 104s. per cwt. Of Cocoa, Gin- 
ger, and Pimento, there have been no sales. 

2ums have been in more request ; common Leewards have sold at 1s. 8d.—21 O.P. 
at 2s. 3d.—26 O. P. 2s. 5d. to 2s, 7d.; and fine Jamaica brought 2s, 5d. per gallon for 
160. P. 

Carolina Rice is dull, the new import is rather of inferior quality, and does not com- 
mand more than 16s. to 18s. 6d, in Bond, 

Extensive sales have been made in Ashes at an advance of 6d,—say Montreals, Pearls, 
at 40s. to 41s.—old New Yorks, 40s.—Bostons, 41s. percwt. Pots, Montreals, 32s. to 
33s, per cwt. 

The demand for Dyewoods increases both for export and home use. Jamaica Log- 
wood has sold readily at £7. to £7. 5s, per ton.—Campeachy, #8. to £8. 5s. per ton. 
—Nicaragua Wood at £30 per ton,—Cuba Fustic, £9. 10s. per ton, Good Brimstone 
at £23 per ton.—Sicily Barilla, £23. per ton. 

On the 16th inst. a large sale of East India Produce took place ; nearly 300 chests of 
Fast India Indigo were sold at 3s. 1¢d. to 7s, 1d. per lb. being an advance of 3d. to 6d. 
per lb.—91 bags of Safflower 101. 15s. to 131. per cwt-—77 boxes of Lac Dye at 4s. 3d. 
to 4s. 5d. per Ib.—1000 bags of Saltpetre at 28s. to 29s. per cwt.—5000 bundles of 
Munjeet at 44s. per cwt-—a part of the Peruvian Bark sold at 13d. to 18d. per Ib.’in 
Bond. With raw Turpentine the market is barely supplied, very ordinary quality has 
sold at 8s. 9d. per cwt. ; for real good quality 11s. would be given. There is more in- 
quiry for American Tar ; 700 barrels of prime Virginia realized 19s. 6d. per barrel. 
Stockholm is held at 21s- per barrel. 

Fish Oils do not vary much in price. The prices of Tallow have suffered some re- 
duction. Pine Timber has improved ; very little doing in Baltic Timber and Deals.— 
The transactions in Hides have been on a most extensive scale, and all the late imports 
have sold at 9d- to 103d. per Ib. 

Grain.—The prices continue to give way, and although there is more inquiry, yet 
the rates are lower’; the best samples of Irish Wheats will not command more than 7s.6d. 
to 7s. 8d. per TOIb. ; and the best Oats 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d. per 451b- Grinding Barley 
being somewhat scarce, is more saleable at 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. per 60lb.. On the 13th inst- 
1000 barrels of New Orleans sour four, in bond, were sold by auction at 12s. to 12s. 3d, 

ser barrel. This day 2000 bushels of Dantzic wheat, in bond, were offered by auction. 
and withdrawn at 4s. pet bushel, of 70lb.; 3s. 7d, per bushel was actually bid. Ame- 
rican Flax Seed'sells freely at 65s. to 66s. per barrel of seven bushels) American red 


Clover Seed at 63s. per Cwt. 
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APRIL. 


Tue general character of the weather 
in April is a continued disposition to 
change, from showers to sunshine, and 
from warmth to cold; and the transi- 
tions are both rapid and frequent. The 
morning often begins with hoar-frost, 
the forenoon experienc ‘es all the glow 
of summer, showers succeed in the 
afternoon, and before evening hail 
or snow conveys all the 
winter. But these feelings are not 
of long continuance; the earth is too 
much warmed by the rays of the sun 
to allow frost or snow to He permanent ; 
and the progress of vegetation remains 
unchecked. The fields are clothed with 
cheerful green, except where Daisies or 
Buttereups vary the tints; hedges are 
studded with the modest Primrose, and 
the advancing shoots of trees afford 
assurance of the establishment of spring. 
Nor are leaves the only adorning ‘of the 
trees; the blossoms of the Plum, Cherry, 
and Pear, unfold themselves, and the 


Apple blossom seems on the point of 


bursting into life. The Ash tree, how- 
ever, has a singularly sombre appear- 
ance, from the enlargement of its 
black leaf- bud, preparatory to the ex- 
pansion of the leaves. 

The numbers of the insect tribe con- 
siderably increase; and they are parti- 
cularly numerous and busy about pieces 
of water and running streams, whither 
resort in pursuit of them, those of the 
Swallow tribe that arrive this month. 
Four species of Swallows visit this 
island ;—the Swift, Hirundo Apus; 
Swallow, H. Rustica; Martin, H. Ur- 
bica; and Bank Martin, H. Riparia ; 3 all 
of which have the general habits of 
migration, and feeding on insects, which 
they take on the wing. ‘The three first 
are common, the latter rare, being 
known in but a few counties in Eng- 
land. The arrival of the Swallow 
usually precedes that of the Martin by 


a few days; they drop in about the 


No. 26.—Vot. IT. 


feelings of 


middle of the month, in small parties, 
and soon proceed to their accustomed 
haunts. Many of them, it is probable, 
perish in crossing the ecean ; for they 
are frequently known to pitch on fish 
ing-boats at-a distance from land, being 
so much exhausted as to be incapable 
of proceeding further. Soon after 
their arrival, these birds proceed to 
prepare a nest for the accommodation 
of their offspring. The Swallow builds 
in vacant chimneys, about two or three 
feet from the top; the Martin forms its 
cabin beneath the eaves of houses, and 
the Sand Martin in holes on the banks 
of rivers. It has been supposed, that 
the Martin takes care to build its edi- 
fice only’in the forepart of the day, and 
that the labour is intermitted in the 
afternoon, that it may acquire solidity 
and. firmness. They have, however, 
been known to neglect a fine morning, 
and to commence their work in the 
afternoon, from no other apparent rea- 
son than that they preferred. taking 
the materials from the sea-shore which 
was near, but. which was covered with 
the tide in the morning, to fetching it 
from double the distance, where. it 
might have been had at all times. .The 
isefulness of these birds to human com- 
fort is rarely estimated as it deserves. 
Birds in general are known to devour 
more food than other animals, in pro- 
portion to their size; and those crea- 
tures which use most exertion stand in 
need of the greatest portion, What 
thousands of insects then must be de- 
voured by these little creatures in the 
course of a summer, when they are s 
constantly engaged in the Doran! 
these, if suffered to live and multiply, 
would break in very considerably on 
human enjoyment. 

The voice of the Whitethroatis again 
heard; and the Cuckoo arrives from 
Africa, where it has pee for nearly 
three-fourths of the year; its presence 
is soon recognized by its sin; false note. 
The manners of this bird, particularly 
as it regards the ordering of its young, 
have been much ill ustrated by the ahh 
servations of Dr, Jenner, the well. 

U 
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known dicoverer of Vaccine Inocu- 
lation. The Cuckoo, the Doctor ob- 
serves, does not pair. When a female 
appears on the wing, she is often at- 
tended by two or three males, which 
seem to be earnestly contending for 
her attention. When impregnated, she 
seeks out the nest of some other bird, 
in which to deposit her egg; for it is well 
known, that the Cuckoo forms no nest 
tor her own use. The Hedge-Sparrow, 
Wagtail, or other small bird, is in dan- 
ver of having its nest broke in upon; 


au these birds seem to be conscious of 


the danger; for a pair of Redbreasts 
have been known to attack a Cuckoo 
that seemed disposed to invade their 
nest, and drive it away. 

Within a few hours after the gE 
which was deposited by the Cuckoo 
has given birth to a young bird, a 
strange scene takes plac e: the little 
creature, that seems scarcely able to 
move itself, sets about the task of se- 
curing the full occupation of the nest, 
and the entire care of its foster parents 
to itself; which it does by taking the 
young birds, with any egg that may 
remain unhatched, 
throwing them one by one over the 
side of the nest, where they are left to 
perish. By the extraordinary and un- 


egs 


divided attention which the young 
Cuckoo now receives from the old 


birds, and which is continued when it 
has acquired its full size, so that the 
little parent is obliged to perch on its 
back to place the food in its bill; it is 
ready to leave the country at the same 
time with its real parents. The Night- 
ingale is another of the feathered tribe 
that visits us about the same period. 
This is a solitary bird, that delights to 
pour forth its song at a time when the 
choristers of the day are silent; it is 
not, however, the only bird that sing's 

by night, for the Woodlark will some- 
times aa the same. The Nightingale 
is not known in many counties in Eng- 
land. 

The Serpent tribe now venture forth 
from their retreats, and bask in the 
sun, in order to recover that life and 
activity which have been so long sus- 
pended. Four species of serpents are 


known in Britain: the Viper, Snake, 
the New Snake of Pennant, which is 
Slowworm of Bor- 


the sharp-tailed 
lase, aid the Common Slowworm. 
W orms and Insects form the food of the 
latter; the two former devour mice ard 
different species of reptiles. The Viper | 1 


upon its back, and | 


is the only British species that conveys 
poison by its bite; for the secretion and 
injection of whic h into the wound made 
by the fangs, it is furnished with a pe- 
culiar apparatus. This consists of a 
gland placed on the cheek at each side, 
which secretes the poison, and seated 
which proceeds a duct that conveys it 
to the fangs, which are placed in the 
upper jaw, and are crooked, like the 
needle used by surgeons, Sharp and 
perforated, having an orifice at the ex- 
tremity. These fangs, which must be 
distinguished from the or¢ linary tusk, 
are dinvieah le in the jaw, and are at- 
tached to a membrane which tends tea 
strengthen their hold, and prevent 
their being dislocated by the jerk of an 


| animal that might be bitten by them. 


Still, when the Viper has not ‘time to 
withdraw the fangs from the wound, it 
is not uncommon for them to be torn 
from their situation; to supply which 
loss, many imperfect fangs are seated 
in the jaw, in different ‘stages of ma- 
turity; these come forward in their 
turns to supply the loss which the crea- 
ture may meet with.. When the Vi iper 
inflicts a bite, the fangs are driven into 
the wound by a muscle, which at the 
same time presses on the bag of poison, 
and drives it through the duet and 
tooth into the bottom of the wound, 
where it excites the most exquisite 
pain. This poison chiefly affects ani- 
mals which have warm red bleod in 
their vessels; the Snake and Vi ‘iper are 
not injured by it, even when it is intro- 
duced into their wounds. This is not 
a place to enter into a discussion of the 
physical effects of the Adder’s poison, or 
the requisite medical treatment; but 
it may be well to notice, that it is so 
much the more likely to prove fatal, 
the nearer the wound is to the heart: 
Tadpoles now undergo the change of 
figure whieh constitutes them perfect 
animals; the tail « drops off, the legs 
make their appearance, and they can no 
longer be recognized as belonging te 
the same order of animals as before. 
British plants, which flower in March: 
Water Starwort, Callitriche aquatica; 
Procumbent Speedwell, Veronica agres- 
tis; Ivy-leaved Speedwell, V. hederi- 
folia; Vernal Speedwell, V. verna; 
Lamb’s Lettuce, Valeriana  locusta; 
Three Cotton Grasses, Eriophorum; 
Moor Grass, Sesleria ccerulea; Blinks, 
Montia fontana; Umbelliferous Chick- 
weed, Polyearpon etapa Mad- 
wort, Asperego procumbens; Commen 
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Primrose, Primula vulgaris; Oxlip, P. 
elatior; Peigle, P. veris; Sowbread, 

Cyclamen europeum; Hairy Violet, 

Viola hirta; Marsh Violet, V. palustris ; 

Dog’s Violet, V. « canina; Tasteless Moun- 
tain Currants, Ribes alpinum; Goose- 
berry, R. grossularia ; Common Elm, 
Ulmus campestris & montana; Spring 
Gentian, Gentiana verna; Wild Cher- 
vil, Cherophyllum sylvesires Pale Nar- 
cissus, N. biflorus; Snake’s Head, Fri- 
tillaria meleagris; Wild Tulip, Tulipa 
sylvestris; Yellow Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum luteum ; Common Star of 
Bethlehem, O. umbellatum ; Vernal 
Squill, Scilla verna; Hairy Field Rush, 
Juncus campestris; Great Bilberry, 
Vaccinium uliginosum ; Knotgrass, Po- 
lygonum aviculare; Moschatell, Adoxa 
moschatellina; Purple Saxifrage, Saxi- 
fraga oppositifolia ; Common W vod- 
sorrel, Oxalis acetosella; Broad-leaved 
Mouse Ear, Cerastium vulgatum ; Plum, 
Prunus domestica, & insititia; Pear, 
Pyrus communis; Wild Service, P. 
torminalis; Spring Cinquefoil, Poten- 
tilla verna; Pasque Flower, Anemone 
pulsatilla ; Wood Anemone, A. nemo- 
rosa; Yellow Wood Anemone, A. ra- 
nunculoides ; Blue Mountain Anemone, 
A. apennina; Three species of Ranun- 
culus; Green Hellebore, H. viridis; 
Ground Pine, Ajugo chamepitys ; 
Ground Ivy, Glechoma _hederacea; 
Toothwort, Lathraea squamaria ; Yellow 
Figwort, Scrophularia vernalis; Speed- 
well Cress, Draba muralis; Bastard 
Cress, Thlaspi pertoliatum ; Coralwort, 
Dentaria bulbifera; Guekoo Flower, 
Cardamine pratensis; Bitter Cress, C. 
amara; Winter Cress, Erysimum pre- 
cox; Thale Cress, Arabis thaliana; 
Turnep, Brassica rapa; Dove’s Foot 
Geranium, G. molle; Bulbous Fumi- 
tory, Fumaria solida; Spring Vetch, 
Vicia lathyroides; Dandelion, Leon- 
todon taraxicum; Tall Butterbur, Tus- 
silago hybrida; Common Butterbur, T. 
petasites; Purple and Spider Orchis, 
O. mascula & ophrys aranifera; Five 
species of Carex; Common Birch, Be- 
tula alba; Box, Buxus sempervirens ; 
Oak, Quercus roburage Q. sessiliflora; 
Beech, Fagus sylvatica; Dog’s Mer- 
cury, Mercurialis perennis; Walnut, 
Juglans regia; Horse Chesnut, ZEsculus 
hippocastanum. 
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ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


In districts where fuelis both plentiful 
and cheap, the following article may 


appear unworthy of much aitention ; 

but in places where it ig both scarce 
and dear, every economical recom- 
mendation must be deemed of impor- 
tance. In several parts of -Wales, the 
inhabitants have long been in the 
habit of using what they call Fire-balls, 
instead of simple coals. These Fire- 
balls are made by mixing together 

small coals, clay, and water, until the 
compound is brought to a certain con- 
sistence, when it is divided into balls, 
and reserved for use. Somewhat ana- 
logous to the preceding, is the follow- 

ing species of fuel, which we apprehend 
has been found to surpass the expec- 

tation of all who have tried it. We 
cannot vouch for its real excellencies 
from actual observation ; but the com- 
pound being simple, and the articles 
within the reach of every one, and 
easily to be obtained, an experiment 
may be made without much ingenuity, 
trouble, or expense. 

Take one bushel, either of small 
coal or sawdust, or both mixed toge- 
ther, to which add two bushels of sand, 
and one bushel and ahalf ofclay. Let 
these be all mixed well together with 
common water, until the mass appears 
in consistence like common mortar. 
When well mixed, take small quan- 
tities, and roll them into balls, or cast 
them into small moulds like bricks, 
then pile them in a convenient place, 
and when dry, they will be fit for use. 
A fire cannot be lighted with this com- 
pound, but when lighted, if these are 
placed behind, with a coal or two in 
front, they will be found to keep up a 
stronger heat than any fuel of the com- 
mon kind.—Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, 
No. I. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO. 


( Continued from col. 279. ) 


‘“T HAVE already informed you,” says 


he in a second letter to his patron, *‘ of 
the contention in which [ found myself 


unexpectedly and unwillingly involved 
on my arrival in this place. I now 
write to acquaint you with the sequel 
of the affair.—The Pontiff being, for 
the reasons which I formerly mention- 
ed, doubtful what line of conduct he 
ought to pursue, deferred coming to 
any resolution, and neither rejected nox 
eranted my suit. His uncertainty wa; 
daily increased by the artifices of my 
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adversaries’ partisans, who were con- 
tinually whispering something to my 
disadvantage, and drawing odious 
comparisons between me and Angelo. 
Such was my situation for nearly the 
space of a month. At last, however, 
the opposition and vain boastings of 
my adversaries, and this most irksome 
competition, have come to an issue, 
which not only dissipates the uneasi- 
ness which I felt on this account, but 
causes this occurrence to be a subject 
of the most heartfelt satisfaction to me. 
For when our contest and the hopes of 
my opponents were at their height, 
ihere arrived a letter addressed to the 
Pontiff by the duke of Berri. The sub- 
ject was of the utmost importance, and 
ihe letter itself was long and elaborate. 
The Pontiff, wishing to answer it with 
more than common accuracy, at the 
suggestion of the cardinals, assigned 
the task of drawing up his reply io me 
and my competitor; thus making this 
business the test of our respective abi- 
lities. Glad of this opportunity of 
trying my strength with my rival, I 
drew up an answer according to the 
instructions which I had received : and 
after an interval of two days, my letter 
and Angelo’s were read to the Pontiff 
and the sacred college. 
ence was observed between our per- 
formances, on their recital, | know not; 
but this I know, that Angelo’s abettors, 
who had so arrogantly extolled him 
above me, now freely acknowledge their 
error. The Pontiff instantly congratu- 
lated me on my success, and instituted 
me to the office in question. I hasten 
to give you this intelligence, in order 
that by making you acquainted with 
the termination of this affair, I may 
dissipate any uncasiness which might 
possibly have been excited in your 
mind by my last letter.”* 

Thus was Leonardo, after an ardu- 
ous and disagreeable contest, enrolled 
in the number of the papal secretaries 
about the beginning of May 1405. No 
sooner was Colucio Salutati apprised 
of his success, than he addressed to 
Innocent a letter, in which he cele- 
brated the virtues of his young friend 
in the highest terms of praise, ‘‘ con- 
gratulating the Pontiff on the acquisi- 
tion of aservant strong in constitution, 
of a graceful aspect, distinguished by 
his knowledge, of singular eloquence, 
Wesel reentlaeay brs | 

* Leonardi Aretini Epist. 1. 1. ep. 2. 

+ Lini Colucii Salutat: Epist, ep. xxx. 


| heart.’ 


What difler- | 


skilled in Latin literature, and well 
acquainted with the Greek authors,— 
but, above all, endued with strict 
integrity, and uncommon kindness of 
Colucio’s letter was read to 
the Pontiff, in the presence of some of 
the cardinals, and of several other 
persons of distinction, both laymen 
and ecclesiastics, who listened to it 
with respectful silence, and who, on 
its recital, were not more impressed 
with respect for the youthful secretary 
whom it was intended to recommend, 
than with admiration of the talents and 
benevolence of its author.{ It should 
seem that Colucio also transmitted to 
Leonardo a letter of reproof which he 
had addressed to Jacobod’Angelo. This 
letter, however, Leonardo thoughtit ex- 
pedient to suppress. “I do not think,” 
said he, with laudable delicacy, im his 
reply to Colucio,—‘“ I do not think 
that it will at all become me to renew 
theremembrance of a contention which 
is now terminated, and consigned to 
oblivion. For tf my adversary bears 
any ill-will against me, he is suthciently 
punished by being every day the unwil- 


| ling auditor of my own praises.’’§ 


Leonardo had not been long em- 
ployed in the business of his new oflice, 
before he found himself exposed to the 
perils, which, in times of civil tumult, 
await the confidential servants of the 
great. Immediately upon the accession 
of Innocent VII. to the pontifical 
throne, which event took place on the 
17th of October 1404, the Roman 
people, who had submitted with indig- 
nant reluctance to the rigorous sway 
of Boniface TX. took up arms in asser- 
tion of their liberties. The new Pontifl 
was obliged to bend before the rising 
tempest, and on the 27th day of Octo- 
ber he signed a Concordat, the general 
tenor of which was very favourable to 
the insurgents. This act of coneession 
| had not the effect which the Pontiff 
expected, upon the minds of the mal- 
contents, who were stimulated to a 
renewel of their outrages against the 
public tranquillity by the powerful 
family of Colonna. ‘They were also 
encouraged to resist the papal authority 
by Ladislaus king of Naples, who, 
under pretence of curbing the insolence 
of the populace, had thrown a garrison 
into the castle of St. Angelo.||' The 
following description which Leonardo 


| + Leonardi Aretini Epist. lib. i. ep. 3. 
| § Thid—|| Muratori Annali, tom, ix. p. 18,19. 
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gave of the circumstances of these civil 
commotions, in. his correspondence 
with Colacio Salutati, possesses all 
that interest which is usually found in 
the narratives of those who relate 
striking occurrences of which they have 
themselves been eye-witnesses. 

«The perpetual hostilities, in which 
we are engaged in this city, prevent 
me from applying my mind to literary 
pursuits: for so great is the incon- 
stancy and perverseness of the Roman 
people, that there is no prospect of a 
restoration of the public tranquillity. 
Yesterday morning, before daybreak, 
the citizens sallied out of the town, 
supported by some of the king’s aux- 
iliary troops, and made an attempt to 
occupy the Ponte Molle. On_ this 
bridge there is a tower, where we have 
established a guard, for the purpose of 
preventing any one from passing with- 
out the permission of the Pontiff. Here 
the contest was for some time main- 
tained with great fury. Our troops 
being at length hard pressed, a body 
of horse was sent to their aid, who 
routed the Romans, of whom a few 
were slain, and more wounded. The 
defeated insurgents having fled into 
the city, with their accustomed rash- 
ness, made a stand at the Capitol, to 
which place they sammoned a general 
assembly of the multitude. 
a holiday, the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, who were heated with wine, had 
fully leisure to obey the summons. The 
accordingly fiew to arms, and marched 
to besiege the pontifical palace. Our 
adherents, on the other hand, having 
made the requisite preparations for 
defence, awaited the attack of the 
populace with steadiness; and threw 
up works before the castle of St. An- 
gelo, the garrison of which is by no 
means well affected to our cause. The 
intervention of night, however, sus- 
pended the contest.”* 

This affair took place on the fourth 
of August. 

‘* On the sixth of the same month,” 
(says Leonardo in a second epistle on 
the subject of this insurrection,) ‘some 
of the citizens waited on the Pontiff, 
for the purpose, as they alleged, of pro- 
posing a plan for the accommodation 
of the present differences. After a 

* Leonardi Aretini. Epist. Lib. i. ep. 4. 

. t Lodovico de Migliorati, whom Muratori, 
in his account of this transaction, justly, but 
coarsely, styles, “ homo bestiale.” See Muratori 
Abnali, tom, ix. p. 26, 


As it was. 


| to his care, 


long and fruitless conference with his 
Holiness, these envoys were returning 
home, when they were suddenly attack- 
ed at a little distance from the castle 
of St. Angelo. The majority made 
their escape; but eleven of them were 
taken prisoners, and conducted to Lo- 
dovico,; the nephew of the Pope, in 
consequence of whose orders they had 
been arrested. In his presence they 
were severely reproached for their per- 
fidy to the Pontiff, their recent attempt 
upon the Ponte Molle, and theirtreason- 
able correspondence with the king of 
Naples. When, in reply to these re- 
proaches, they avowed and defended 
their conduct, young Lodovico was so 
extremely exasperated, that he began 
to strike them on the face with his 
sword. The issue of the affair was; 
that all the eleven were put to death, 
and their bodies were thrown through 
the windows of the palace. Two of 
them were of the number of the seven 
magistrates created by the Pontiff for 
the government of the Roman repub- 
lic ; the rest were of the first families of 
the city, and, what isa subject of pain- 
ful reflection, some of them were de- 
cidedly adverse to that seditious con 
duct on the part of the citizens, which 
has been productive of so much unea- 
siness. The news of this event being 
immediately spread through the city, 
the populace instantly flew to arms, 
and, with tumultuous shouts, blocked 
up all the avenues. A little time be- 
fore this event took place, relying on 
the pacific assurances of the citizens 
who had waited on the Pontiff, I had 
crossed the river, and gone into the 
city; but when I heard the tumult, I 
immediately hastened back to our quar- 
ters. Directing my course through the 
streets, I came to Hadrian’s bridge, 
where I found a large body of troops, 
who blocked up the passage: 


‘There I beheld the sword with glittering point 
** Drawn, and prepar’d for death——. 


“‘ was no sooneraware of my danger, 
than I wheeled round, and at the next 
entry I hastily alighted from my horse. 
Here I contrived to change my dress, 
and, mixing with the crowd, I passed 
on foot, without being discovered by 
the posts of the enemy. I had scarcely 
left my servant, when he was assaulted 
by a body of armed insurgents, who 
killed him, and carried off his clothes, 
and my horses which I had commitied 
When [ had rejoined our 
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friends, the first spectacle which I 
beheld was a heap of dead, who were 
lying in the middle of the road, trans: 
fixed with large wounds, and weltering 
in blood. At this sight [ stood shiver- 
ing with horror; for upon a neare! 


examination I[ distinguished eM 


them some of my acquaintance. On 
proceeding to the residence of the 


Pontifi, 1 found him in an agony of 


grief at the news of this transaction, 
which had taken place without his 
knowledge. Such indeed is his mild 
and pacific disposition, that nothing is 
more repugnant to his nature than the 

effusion of human blood. He was, 
therefore, overwhelmed with grief, and, 


deploring his sad fortune, he lifted up | 


his eyes to heaven, as if he was calling 
God to witness his innocence of any 
evil design against the Roman people. 
So much was he overpowered by his 
feclings, that he could not determine 
upon any plan of conduct, and the 
opinions of the by-standers were 
various. Some advised him to depart 
immediately, and not to await the 
hostile attack of the exasperated popu- 
lace. In support of this counsel, they 
observed, that the troops of the king 
of Naples were at no great distance 
from the city, and that they would 
undoubtedly take part with the Romans. 
Others were of opinion, that he should 
not by any means quit the city; but 
that he should stand a siege, and send 
for assistance from such of the neigh- 


had only a few days’ provisions in our 
quarters, and news was brought that 
the army of the king of Naples was 
marching against us. In consequence 
| of these circumstances, the Pontiff 
yielded to the persuasion of those who 
urged the necessity of an immediate 
departure. Our partisans, therefore, 
hastened to pack up their baggage. 
This business being effected as well as 
the scantiness of the time would permit, 
we marched in the following order :— 
The vanguard consisted of a troop of 
horse, which was followed by the bag- 
gage and the infantry. Next came 


the Pontiff and his whole court; and 


lastly, the march was closed by a body 


of cavalry, who followed at some dis- 
tance, in order to repel any attack 


| which might be made upon the rear. 


[It was eight o’clock in the evening 
when we left the city ; and after march- 
ing in no small alarm for about twelve 
miles, we arrived at two o'clock at 
Cesano. Having spent the remainder 
of the night there, we recommenced 
our march at daybreak; and about 
noon we arrived at Sutri, the inha- 


| bitants of which town flocked out in 


bouring towns as were well affected to | 


his interest. There were others who 
thought it advisable for him to defer 
his departure till the next or the ensu- 
ing day, in order that his friends might 
have time to collect their moveable 
property, and also, that his departure 
might have the appearance, not of a 
flight, but of a removal. There were 
two approaches by which we might be 
attacked by the insurgents, the one by 
the euee. Ww hich is situated under the 
castle of St. Angelo, the other by the 
ere, and the Janiculum. A 
strong detachment of soldier 


check the garrison of the castle of St. 
Angelo, the commander of which we 
had reason to suspect of hostile inten- 
tions. Opposite to the Janiculum, the 
city walls, which in some places had 
fallen to deeay by their antiquity, were 
lined with our soldiers. ‘There is no 
doubt that we could have resisted the 
whole force of the insurgents; 


s had been | 
posted in a kind of fortress, to keep in | 


but we | 


multitudes at our approach, and re- 
ceived the Pontiff with every demon- 
stration of joy. Having halted at 
Sutri the remainder of that day and 
the ensuing night, on the following 
morning we proceeded to Viterbo, 
where I trust that we shall remain fos 
some months.’ 7 


t Leonardi Aretini Epist. lib. i. ep. 5. 
| To be continued. | 
ieee 
ON THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTY OF 
BRUTES, 
THAT brute animals possess reflection 


/and sentiment, and are susceptible 


of the kindly as well as the irascible 


| passions, independently of sexual at- 


tachment and natural affection; and 
that they have a great share of fidelity, 
of pride, and even a sense of glory; 
may be demonstrated from the Ele- 
phant, the Horse, and the Dog. 
Elephants, even inasavage state, are 
peaceable and genile creatures, and 


| never use their weapons, but in de- 


fence of themselves or companions. 
When one is tamed, he is the most 


| friendly and obedient of all animals; 


and seems entirely devoted to the per- 
son wko feeds and takes care of him. 
In a short time he understands signs, 
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and the sound of his master’s voice. 
He distinguishes the language of pas- 
sion, of command, of satisfaction; and 
acts accordingly. He receives his 
orders with attention, and executes 
them with prudence and alacrity, but 
without precipitation. He easily learns 
to bow his knees and lower his body, 
for the convenience of those who mount 
him. He caresses his friends, and lifts 
burdens with his trunk, and assists those 
who are loading him in laying them on 
his back; but, above all, he delights 
in shining harness and trappings, and 
in being thus led on to the war. 

The intrepidity and sagacity of the 
Horse has been regarded with admira- 
tion by allranks of men, and in all 
ages of the world. Even in a domes- 
tic state he is bold and fiery; and, 
equally undaunted as his master, faces 
danger and death with ardeur and 
magnanimity. He delights in the noise 
and tumult of arms, and seems to feel 
the glory of victory: he exults in the 
chase ; his eyes sparkle with emulation 
in the course. But, though bold and 
intrepid, he is docile and tractable; he 
knows how to govern and check ‘the 
natural vivacity ‘and fire of his temper. 
He not only yields to the hand, but 
seems to consult the inclination, of his 
rider. Constantly obedient to the im- 
pressions he receives, his motions are 
entirely regulated by the will of his 
master. He imsome measure resigns 
his very existence to the pleasure of 
man. He delivers up his whole pow- 
ers, he reserves nothing; he will rather 
die than disobey. Who could endure 
to sce a character so noble abused? 
who could be guilty of such gross bar- 
barity? none but wretches most relent- 
less and unfeeling! We need go no 
farther than the Horse, to preve how 
strongly nature has endowed brute ani- 
mals withmemory; for whatever roads, 
pastures, inns, or stables, a horse has 
been accustomed to, though removed 
for years to a distant part of the coun- 
try, he never forgets them; but if ever 
he returns, or passes by them again, 
he gives evident tokens that he has 
been accustomed to the place. The 
celebrated equestrians, Hughes and 
Astley, could, I doubt not, furnish a 
thousand curious anecdotes to illus- 
trate this fact, and to shew that 
nothing is wanting but the gift of 
speech to make them reasonable crea- 
tures. 

But to shew, more obviously, the 


| picture, 


reasoning faculty of brutes, and to dis- 
tinguish the operations of intellect from 
those of instinct, we need only con- 
template the actions and disposition of 
the Dog. In a savage state, it must 
be allowed, that he is fierce, cruel, 
and voracious; but, when civilized, 
and accustomed to live with men, be 
is possessed of every amiable quality. 
He seems to have no other desire than 
to please and protect his master. He 
is gentle, obedient, submissive, and 
faithful. These dispositions, joined to 
his almost unbounded sagacity, justly 
claim the esteem of mankind. Accord- 
ingly, no animal is so much caressed 
or respected: he is so ductile, and so 
much formed to please, that he assumes 
the very air and temper of the family 
in which he resides. 

An animal endowed with such un- 
common qualities must answer many 
useful purposes. His fidelity and 
vigilance are daily employed to pro- 
tect our persons, our flocks, and our 
goods. ‘The acuteness of his smell 
gains him employment in hunting: he 
is frequently employed as a turnspit: 
at Brussels and in Holland he is train- 
ed to draw little carts to the herb- 
market; and in the northern regions 
draws a sledge, with his master in it, 
or else loaded with provisions. The 
instances of sagacity, fidelity, and at- 
tention, and even of foresight, which 
these faithful animals have evineed 
towards their masters, must have fallen 
under the observation of every reader; 
I shall therefore only recite the fol- 
lowing instance, which is of unques- 
tionable authenticity : 

At the seat of the late Earl of Litch- 
field, three miles from Blenheim, there 
is a portrait in the dining-room of Sir 
Hen. Lee, by Johnstone, with that of a 
mastiff Dog which saved his life. It 
seems, a servant had formed the design 
of assassinating his master, and rob- 
bing the house ; but, the night he 
had fixed on, the dog, which had never 
been much noticed by Sir Henry, for 
the first time followed him up stairs, 
got under his bed, and could not be 
vot fromthence. In the dead of night, 
the servant entered the room to execute 
his horrid design, but was instantly 
seized by the Dog, and, being secured, 
confessed his intentions. There are 
ten quaint lines in one corner of the 
which conclude thus: 


But in my Dog, whereof I made no store, 
I find more love than those I trusted more, 
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Upon what hypothesis can we account | 
for a degree of foresight and penetra- 
tion such as this? Or will it be sug- 
vested, as a solution of the difficulty, 
that a Dog may possibly become capa- 
ble in a great measure of understanding 
human discourse, and of reasoning and 
acting accordingly; and that, in the pre- | 
sent instance, the villain had either 
uttered his design in soliloquy, or im- 
parted it to an accomplice, in the hear- | 
ing of the animal? 

It has been much disputed whether | 
the brutes have any language whereby 
they can express their minds to each 
other; or whether all the noise they 
make consists only of cries inarticulate, 
and unintelligible even to themselves. 
Wemay indeed, from analogy, con- 
clude, with great reason, that some of 
the cries of beasts are really expres- 
sions of their sentiments; but whether 
one beast is capable of forming a de- | 
sien, and communicating that design | 
by any kind of language to others, is | 
what I shallleave to the judgment.of | 
the reader, after submitting to his con- | 
sideration the following instance: | 

A sparros finding a nest that a mar- 
din had just built, standing very conve- | 


| 


niently for him, possessed himself of 
it. The martin, seeing the usurper | 
in her house, called for help to expel | 
him. A thousand martins came full 
speed, and attacked the sparrow; but 
the lattér being covered on every side, 
and presenting only his large beak at | 
the entrance of the nest, was invul- | 
nerable, and made the boldest of them 
who durst approach him repent of 
their temerity. After a quarter of an 
hour’s combat, all the martins disap- 
peared. The sparrow thought he had 
got the better, and the spectators 
judged that the martins had aban- 
doned their undertaking. Not in the 
Icast. Immediately they returned to 
the charge; and, each of them having 
procured a little of that tempered 
earth with which they make their 
nests, they all at once fell upon the 
sparrow, and inclosed him in the nest, 
to perish there, though they could not 
drive him thence. Can it be ima- 
gined that the martins could have 


of different countries and kinds, some 
philosophers have maintained that 
brutes are endowed with a soul, tho’ 
essentially inferior to that of men; and 
to this soul they have allowed im- 
mortality. Father Bougeant, a Jesuit, 
formerly published a treatise express- 
ly on this subject, entitled, A Philoso- 
phical Amusement on the Language of 
Brutes, in which he affirms that they 
are animated by evil spirits, or devils. 
The strangeness of this doctrine has 
induced me to give the outline of his 
arguments, since they cannot fail to 
prove entertaining to the reader:— 
‘* Reason (says he) naturally inclines 
us to believe that beasts” have a spiri- 
tual soul; and the only thing that op- 
poses this sentiment is, the consequen- 
ces that might be inferred from it. If 
brutes have a soul, that soul must be 
either matter or spirit ; it must be one 
of the two, and yet you dare afhirm nei- 
ther. You dare not say it is matter, 
because you must thennecessarily sup- 
pose matter to be capable of thinking ; 
nor will you say that it is spirit, this 


| opinion bringing with it consequences 


contrary to the principles of religion ; 
and this, among others, that man would 
differ from beasts only by the degrees 
of plus and minus, which would demo- 
lish the very foundation of all religion. 
Therefore, if I can elude all these con- 
sequences; if I can assign to beasts a 
spiritual soul, without striking at the 
doctrines of religion; it is evident that 
my system, being moreover the most 
agreeable to reason, is the only war- 
rantable hypothesis. Now I shall and 
can do it, with the greatest ease ima- 
vinable. I even have means, by the 
same method, to explain many very 
obscure passages in the holy Scrip- 
tures, and to resolve some very great 
difficulties which are not well confuted. 
This we shall unfold in a more parti- 
cular manner. 

“Religion teaches us, that the devils, 
from the very moment they had sinned, 
were reprobate, and that they were 
doomed to burn for ever in hell ; but 
the Church has not yet determined 
whether they do actually endure the 
torments to which they are condemned. 


been able to hatch and concert this 
design all of them together, without 
speaking to each other, or without 
some medium of communication equi- 
valent to language? 

From all these extraordinary endow- 
ments, manifested by brute animals, 


It may then be thought that they do 
not yet suffer them, and that the exe- 
cution of the verdict brought against 
them is reserved for the day of final 
judgment.—Now, what I pretend to 
infer from hence is, that, till dooms- 
| day comes, God, in order not to suffer 
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so many legions Brenr wate 
}, 


spirits to 
be of no use, has distributed them 
through the several Panes of the world, 
to serve the designs of his previdence, 
and make his omnipotence to appear. 
Some, continuing in their natural state, 
busy themselves in tempting men, in 
seducing and tormenting them; either 
immediately, as Job’s de vil, and those 
that lay hold of human bodies; or by 
the ministry of sorcerers or phantoms. 
“These wicked he are those 
whom the Scripture calis a Liber of 
darkness, or the powers of the air. 
God, with the others, makes Sallis of 
heasts of all kinds, which serve for the 
uses of men, which fill the universe, 
and cause the wisdom and omnipo- 
tence of the Creatortobe admired. By 
that means I can easily conceive, on 
the one hand, how the devils can tempt 
us; and, on the other, how beasts can 
think, know, have sentiments, and a 
spiritual soul, without any way strik- 
ing at the doctrines of religion. IT am 
no longer surprised to see them have 
forecast, memory, and judgment. If 
should rather have occasion to wonder 
at their having no more, since their 
soul very likely is more perfect than 
ours. But 1 discover the reason of 
this: it is because, in beasts as well as 
in ourselves, the operations of the mind 
are dependent on the material organs 
of the machine to which it is united 
and, those organs being grosser and 
less perfect than in US, it follows, that 
the knowledge, the thoughts, and the 
other spiritual operations, ofthe beasts, 
must of course be less perfect than 
ours: and, if these proud spirits know 
their own dismal state, what an humi- 
Hiation must it be to them thus to sce 
themselves reduced to the condition of 
beasts! 
no, so shametul a degradation is still, 
with r ogi ard to them, the primary effect 


of the divine vengeance f just men- 
tioned: itis an anticip ated he sth.” 
Havin ne ‘ntione d 


Ls sleasure © hick Bebple of 
sense ‘and religion take in beasts and 
birds, especially all sorts of domestic 
animals; he proceeds, ‘Do we love 
beasts for their own sakes! No. As 
they are altogether strangers to human 
Society, they can have no other ap- 
pointment but that of being useful and 
amusing. And what care we whether 
it be a devil or 
amuses us? The thought of it, far 


No, 26.-—Vox. LI, 


| from 


But, whether they know it or | 


any other ereature that | 


shee! king, pleases me mightily. 
I with gratitude admire the goodness 
of the Creator, who gave me so many 
little devils to serve “and amuse me. 
If I am told that these poor devils are 
doomed to suffer eternal tortures, I 
admire God’s decrees, but 1 have no 
manner of share in that dreadful sen- 
tence; [leave the execution of it to 
the sovereign Judge; and, notwith- 
standing this, 1 live with my little 
devils, as I do with a multitude of 
people, of whom religion informs me 
that a great number shall be damned. 
But the cure of a prejudice is not to be 
effected in a moment; it is done by 
time and reilection: give me leave 
then lightly to touch upon this difficulty 
in order to observe a very important 
thing to you. 

‘‘ Persuaded, as we are, that beasts 
have intelligence, have we not all of 
us a thousand times pitied them for 
the excessive evils which the majority 
of them are exposed to, and in reality 
suffer? How unhappy is the condi- 
tion of horses! we are apt to say, upon 
seeing a horse whom an unmerciful 
carman is murdering with blows. How 
miserable is a dog whom they are 
breaking for hunting! How dismal is 
the fate of beasts living in woods! 
they are perpetually exposed to the 
injuries of the weather ; always seized 


;| with apprehensions of becoming the 


prey of hunters, or of some wilder 
animal; for ever obliged, after long 
fatigue, to look out for some poor insi- 
pid food ; often suffering cruel hunger; 
and subject, moreover, to illness and 
death! If men are subject to a multi- 
tude of miseries that overwhelm them, 
religion acquaints us with the reason 
of it; viz. the being born sinners. 
But what crimes can beasts have com- 
mitted by birth, to be subject to evils 
so very cruel? What are we, then, 


to think of the horrible excesses of 


miseries undergone by beasts? miseries, 
indeed, far greater than those endured 
by men. This 3 is, In any other system, 
an incomprehensible my ‘stery ; whereas 
nothing is more easy to be conceived 
from the system I propose. The re- 
bellious spirits deserve*a punishment 
still more ri s, and happy is it 
for them that their punis shment is de- 
ferred. Ina word, God’s’ goodness ts 
vindicated, man himself is justified : 
for what right can we have, without 
necessity, and often in the way of mere 
diversion, to take away the life of mil 
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lions of beasts, if God had not author- 
ized us so to do? And beasts being 
as sensible as ourselves of pain and 
death, how could a just and merciful 
God have given man that privilege, if 
they were not so many guilty victims 
of the divine vengeance? 

‘‘ But hear still somethimg more con- 
vincing, and of greater consequence: 
beasts, by nature, are extremely vicious. 
We know well that they never sin, be- 
cause they are not free; but this is the 
only condition wanting to make them 
sinners. The voracious birds and beasts 
of prey are cruel. Many insects of 
one and the same species aevour one | 
another. Cats are perfidious and un- 
grateful; monkeys are mischievous ; | 
and dogs envious. All beasts in gene- | 
ral are jealous and revengeful to excess ; | 

| 


not to mention many other vices we 
observe in them: and at the same time | 
that they are by nature so very vicious, 
they have, say we, neither the liberty 
nor any help to resist the bias that 
hurries them into so many bad actions. 
They are, according to the schools, 
necessitated to do evil, to disconcert 
the general order, to commit whatever 
is most contrary to the notion we have 
of natural justice, and to the principles 
of virtue. What monsters are these, | 
in a world originally created for order | 
and justice to reign in! This is, in | 
good part, what formerly persuaded 
the Manicheans, that there were of 
necessity two order of things, one good, 
and the other bad; and that the beasts 
were not the work of the good prin- 
ciple: a monstrous error! 

«“ But how then shall we believe that 
beasts came out of the hands of their 
Creator with qualities so very strange! 
If man is so very wicked and corrupt, 
it is because he has himself through 
sin perverted the happy nature God 
had given him at his creation. Of two 
things, then, we must say one: either 
that God has taken delight in making 
beasts so vicious as they are, and of 
giving us in them models of what is 
most shameful in the world; or that 
they have, like man, original sin, 
which has perverted their primitive 
nature.—The first of these propositions 
finds very difficult access to the mind, 
and is an express contradiction to the 
holy Scriptures, which say, that what- 
ever came out of God’s hands, at the 
time of the creation of the world, was 
good, yea, very good. What good can 
there be in a monkey’s being so yery 


Meee ee ee oh Se 


mischievous, a dog so full of envy, a 
cat 80 malicious ? 

‘But then many authors have pre- 
tended, that beasts, before man’s fall, 
were different from what they are now ; 


| and that it was in order to punish man 


that they became so wicked. But this 
opinion is a mere supposition, of which 
there is not the least footstep in holy 
Scripture. It is a pitiful subterfuge, 
to elude a real difficulty: this at most 
might be said of the beasts with whom 
man has a sort of correspondence ; but 
not at all of the birds, fishes, and 


| insects, which have no manner of rela- 


tion to him. We must then have 
recourse to the second proposition, that 
the nature of beasts has, like that of 
man, been corrupted by some original 
sin: another hypothesis, void of foun- 
dation, and equally inconsistent with 
reason and religion, in all the systems 
which have been hitherto espoused 
concerning the souls of beasts. What 
party are we to take? Why, admit of 
my system, and all is explained. The 
souls of beasts are refractory spirits, 
which have made themselves guilty 
towards God. The sin in beasts is no 
original sin: it is a personal crime, 
which has corrupted and perverted their 
nature in its whole substance; hence 


| all the vices and corruption we observe 


in them, though they can be no longer 
criminal, because God, by irrecoverably 
reprobating them, has at the same time 
divested them of their liberty.” 

These quotations contain the strength 
of Father Bougeant’s hypothesis, which 
also hath had its followers; but the 
reply to it is obvious. Beasts, though 
remarkably mischievous, are not com- 
pletely so; they are in many instances 
capable of gratitude and love, which 
devils cannot possibly be. The very 
same passions that are in the brutes 
exist in the human nature; and if we 
chose to argue from the existence of 
those passions, and the ascendency 
they have over mankind at some times, 
we may say with as great justice, that 
the souls of men are devils, as that the 
souls of brutes are. All that can be 
reasonably inferred from the greater 
prevalency of the malignant passions 
among the brutes than among men, is, 
that the former have less rationalit 
than men: and accordingly it is foithd 
that among savages, who exercise their 
reason less than other men, every spe- 
cies of barbarity is practised without 
being deemed a crime, 


} 
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Upon the whole, it is impossible to 
deduce this variety of action, in animals, 
from a general and uniform instinct 
only. For they accommodate their 
Operations to times and circumstances. 
They combine; they chuse the favour- 
able moment; they avail themselves 
of the occasion; and seem to receive 
instruction by experience. Many of 
their operations announce reflection: 
the bird repairs a shattered nest, instead 
of constructing instinctively a new one: 
the hen, which has been robbed of her 
eggs, changes her place in order to lay 
the remainder with more security: the 
cat discovers both care and artifice in 
concealing her kittens. Again, it is 
evident, that, on many occasions, ani- 
mals know their faults and mistakes, 
and correct them; they sometimes con- 
trive the most ingenious methods of 
obtaining their ends, and, when one 
method fails, have recourse to another; 
and they have, without doubt, a kind of 
language for the mutual communication 
of their ideas. How is all this to be 
accounted for, unless we suppose them 
endowed with the powers of perceiving, 
thinking, remembering, comparing, and 
judging? They certainly have these 
powers in a degree inferior to the 
human species, and form classes below 
them in the graduated scale of intel- 
ligent beings; but, their actions not 
being directed to moral ends, are con- 
sequently not accountable and proper 
subjects for reward or punishment in 
a future world. 


—a— 


On the Treatment of Children. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—The Wrongs of Children are a 
copious subject for remark and com- 
plaint. Why we. should think our- 
selves exonerated from aregard to the 
common laws of justice and humanity, 
in our treatment of beings so fitted to 
excite every feeling of tenderness and 
consideration, would be inexplicable, 
if it were not explained by the general 
tendency of unlimited power to mis- 
lead the understanding and harden 
the heart. The system of punishment, 
still persevered in at our great public 
schools, ought to excite the indigna- 
tion of all enlightened and christian 
parents ; but at present [ shall confine 
myself to a few hints on the discipline 
of Charity Schools. Some degree of 


IMPERIAL 


experience has confirmed me in the 
opinion, that love, and not fear, is the 
most effectual incitement to goodness 
in a child’s mind :—fear, perhaps, 
must be resorted to in peeuliar and 
very inveterate cases, and it is neces- 
sary to preserve a Strict sense of. sub- 
ordination, which may be called fear ; 
but every child, who is kindly and ra- 
tionally treated, easily perceives that 
his welfare is promoted by our control 
over him, and that his obedience is a 
source of improvement and happiness. 
Now, when that required obedience is 
imbittered by a harsh manner and 
by severe words, when we evidently: 
exercise our power in anger and re- 
sentment, and apparently to gratify. 
our own revengeful feelings, the culprit, 
instead of being Ied to the considera- 
tion of his own fault, has some of his 
worst passions roused, to repel and 
resist our unkindness. We ought not 
to become the enemy of those we find 
it necessary to punish: if we are 
Christians, we shall understand this; 
for does not Jesus Christ command 
us to forgive our erring brethren 
‘even until seventy times seven,” 
Let us not think that our conduct to 
littie children ought not to be regulated 
by the same heavenly precepts of 
mercy and of truth. 

God has made no mental distince- 
tions in regard to rank and station: 
the child of the meanest peasant ranks 
as high, in an intellectual, moral, and 
religious view, as the son of a prince. 
The gift of immortality, the belief in 
an all-wise and merciful Providence, 
is of the same value to both. ‘‘ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones,” is the benignant language 
of our Saviour. The influence of fear 
is often had recourse to from ignorance 
of the human mind, as well as from 
neglect of the divine law of love. The 
only legitimate end of punishment is 
defined, by some intelligent writers of 
the present day, to be, the reformation 
of the offender; and retribution is ex- 
cluded, and even exemplary punish- 
ment, as tending to much evil and 
injustice. It may confidently be as- 
serted, that punishment, taken as the 
retribution of moral guilt, can be 
safely employed only by the supreme 
Arbiter of the world; and that, when 
fallible men take upon themselves the 
right of employing it, as the means of 
resentment, it is liable to the most 
terrible abuse, and will equitably be 


oe: 
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their own guilt. ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also fi ” In 
human hands, itis a modé of avenging 
our cause, which cannot be distine-aishe: 
ed from the doctrine of returning evil 
for evil; and reason and revelation 
both join in reprobating this, as dis- 
tructive of human happiness, and pro- 
ceeding from a viciousness of heart 
—Bicheno on Criminal Jurisprudence, 

. 103. 

If, then, our only end is reformation, 
the question of every enlightened and | 


humane person must be, With how little | i 
| the blessin 


suffering can this child be led to a sense 
of his fault, and cons equ 1ent alteratior 
of conduct? | answ er, Through the me- 


dium of the under rstandi and the 
heart; for we mus st inform the mind 
and affect the feelings, if we would lead 
a rational creature from error into the 
paths of virtue: when we do not at- 
tempt this, our labour must be $s 


and worse thar and we 


prove ourselves insufiici¢ 
undertaken. The impenitence of the 
culprit arises cither from our ignorance 
of the human mind, or, as is still 
oftener the case, our want 
and christian charity. The heart lies 
open to kindness, but closes at the 
appearance of “hostility. by the crude 
efforts of harsh authot rity, we shall 
never gain admittance there: we may 
perhaps constrain outward propriety 
of conduct, but there will be no real 
reformation, no attainment of the 
proper end of punishment. 

It would be PMPrAclecADIe, and like- 


nt for the task 


wise unnecessary, to mention different | 


modes of treatment adapted to the 
variety of mental maladies that offer 
themselves in a large school: only let 
the law of love reign in our own heart, 
and influence our own conduct, and 
the particular mode of correction is 
comparatively unimportant, when re- 
geulated by a benevolent and merciful 
disposition, and constantly aecom- 
panied by an impressive and affec- 
tionate appeal to the mind and heart 
of the child. Explain to him, in fami- 
Har language, that punishment is in 
reality for his benefit, and that you 
inflict it, not because you are in anger 
with him, but because you love him 
too well to allow him to be wicked; 
and never forget to represent the 
offence as chiefly against his heavenly 
lather, and that there he must sieeat 
pally look for mercy and forgivenes 
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returned upon them as the reward of | 


| as to persevere in a course 
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Let us not remain so unimbued 
with the spirit of Christianity, so igno- 
rant of the human mind, and so bent 
on the infliction of unnecessary pain, 
of harsh 
and unfeeling discipline, when the 
word of God, and the most enlightened 
views of the nature of man, concur 
in recommending a completely dif- 


| ferent mode of treatment. The source 
| of all good and evil is in the heart; 


and there we must a apply, if we would 
eradicate the vice, and bring 
into life and beauty those latent seeds 
virtue, which may be destined, by 
ng of Heaven on our well- 


weeds of 


Y 
) | directed exertions, to blossom in 2 


ae ae 
| nappier f nd more ¢ 


| EXTRACT FROM A TREATISE 


of temper | 


jeers of licentious 


ongenial clime. 
eRe 


ON GAM- 
BLING, BY THE REV. C. MGORE. 


‘Man claims a superiority over the 
frgi>" by deeming himself a 
eature. But what is the 
ishing reason worth, if it be to 
Boas caprice of levity and 
are its boasted powers, 

she ews diag to be more afraid 
of offending against a trifling world, 
than of rf foll wing Fats ow ndictates? what 
are its advantages, when it shrinks 
from exertion ? what its value, when 
it makes the madness of mankind a 
greater object of devotion than the 
will of God, who bestowed it on 
man? In short, what is the use of rea- 
son, if not to resist and confound the 
maxims of folly? 

“Come then to my aid, thou spark 
of ethereal mould, thou image of di- 
vine impression, thou god-like Reason! 
And when I am surrounded by the gay, 
the giddy, and the gambling crowds 
of fashionable mtercourse ; when Tam 
encircled by the thronged scenes of 
tumultuous folly; teach me to diffuse 
the full splendour of thy power! Guid- 
ed by thee, may the wiles of depravity 
never allure my guarded heart; nor 
the infectious air of dissipation and 
wickedness taint and corrupt my con- 
versation and manners! Guided by 
thee, may the gilded baits of fortune 
never lead me astray; nor the fasci- 
nations of power pervert the guileless 
tenour of my ways! Studious of thee, 
may If holdly advance the cause of 
Truri; undaunted by the grbes and 
levity! Stadious 
of thee. may { neither fear to be wise, 


; 
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nor dare to be wicked! But, where 
thy powers, fettered as they are in cor- 
porcal tenements, prove too narrow for 
conviction, and too weak for guidance, 
lead me forth beside the waters of 

celestial wisdom, and conduct me to 
the fountains of ‘hea avenly Revelation! 
Revelation will graciously supply 
whatever is deficient ; will raise and 
support whatever is weak ; illumine 
what is dark and doubtful; confound 
what is sinful; and exalt what is vir- 
tuous. Guarded then by this blessed 

nion of Reason and Revelation, may 
my hours roll on in the delights of 
innocence and happy reflection! And 
when I am about to exchange time for 
eternity; Oh! may the verge of my 


future prospect be gilded with rays of | 
comfortable hope! Oh! may my con- 


scious feelings be a source of joyful 
assurance, that { have play ed my game 
of mortal life’ well; and have been 


1 | 
successful in winning the great, the |} 
invaluable stake of 


yg eee and 
everlasting happiness !” 


i 


Peak of Teneriffe. 


Edinburgh, Jan. 1, 182 
Mr. EpiTor, 


Sin,—The mountain denominated the 
Peak, in the island of Teneriffe, has 
long been celebrated for its altitude, 

and for the crater within its summit. 
it has never failed to attract the atten- 
tion of all who have visited the island, 
and its proximity to Europe has caused 
it to be visited by many in the scientific 
world. But the accounts 
elevation are very heteroseneous. Mr. 
Johnstone, who visited it lately, calcu- 
lated its elevation to be 2,023 English 
fathoms s, or twe miles, two furlongs, and 
eighty-six yards, which nearly” corre- 
spond with those calculations which 
are considered to come nearest the 
truth. He likewise made an excursion 
to its summit, of which he gives an 
account,— 

Glaving ascended a _ considerable 
height, they encamped on ground co- 
vered with pumice stone, with a stream 
of water on each side; in front a bar- 
ren plain, the island of Grand Canary 
bearing S. E. as if rising out of an im- 
mense field of ice formed by clouds 
below them. About four o’clock next 
morning, t the first of August, the moon 
Shining bright and the weather cle ar, 
they began to ascend a kind of path, 


given of its | 


along the first ye frustum, leading 
to the smaller and higher Sugar 
Loaf. The Sadeage was steep and dis- 
agreeable, being covered with pumice 
stones, which gave way at-every step. 
In about an hour, they got to the Alta 
Vista, where it was necessary to climb 
over the lava, leaping from one large 
stone to another, till they arrived at 
the foot of the Sugar Loaf. Here they 
rested about five “minutes. Th hey sel 
began to ascend the Sugar Loaf. This 
was the most fatiguing part, it being 
exceedingly steep, and wholly consist- 
ino of small pumice ston 1e8, so that the 
foot at ev ery step sinks and slides back, 
They were obliged to take breath re- 
peatedly. It was more than six o’clock 
when they got up to the summit of the 
Loaf. At this time the clouds had 
gathered about a mile and a half per- 

They were thick, 


pendicular below. 
| and had a very striking effect, appear- 
ing like an immense extent of frozen 
a, covered with innumerable hillocks 

which the islands of 

2 Palma, Gomera, and 
Fiero, or Ferro, raised their heads. On 
the sun getting a little higher, the 
louds disappeared, and opened to the 
view the coast around; and the colours 
hoisted on the Peak, were distinctly 

n by gentlemen in Oratova, through 
their telescopes. The ee ct from 
the Peak is romantic and extensive, no 
other hill being of a height to inter- 
cept the iew. The coast is pet Cetved 
and a distinct idea of the 
Aan PoP, From this place they 

v the town of Santa Cruz, and the 
iipping in the road; which is a dis- 
tance, in a direct line, of about twenty- 
five miles. 

The excavation, or caldron, within 
the summit of the Peak, is not less 
than 80 feet in depth. The gentlemen 
descended into it, and eathered some 
sulphur, with which the surface is 
mostly covered. In many parts the 
foot cannot rest upon the same spot 
above a minute, the heat penetrating 
quickly through the shoes. Smoke issues 
frequently from the earth. Just under 
the surface, is a soft reddish clay, so 
hot, that the hand introduced into it 
must be quickly withdrawn. n the 
caldron, the sulphureous odour is very 
offensive, but on the ridge it may be 
easily endured. 

They continued two hours and a 
half upon the summit of the Peak, 
without feeling any inconvenience from 
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heat or cold. 
thermometer in the shade was at 51°. 
They descended the Sugar Loaf in a 
few minutes, running the whole way, 
which was fauna to be the best mode. 

Among others who have ascended 
to the summit of the Peak, is M. 
Mongez. The crater, he informs us, is 
a true sulphur pit, similar to those in 
Italy. It is 50 fathoms long, and 40 
broad, rising abruptly from east to 
west. At the edge s of the crater, par- 
ticularly on the under side, are many 
spiracles, or natural chimneys, from 
which there exhale aqueous. vapours, 
and sulphureous acids, which are so 
hot as to make the thermometer rise 
from 9° to 34° of Reaumur. The in- 
side of the crater is covered with yel- 
low, red, or white argillaceous earth, 
and blocks of lava, partly r decomposed. 
Under these. blocks are found superb 
crystals of sulphur ; these are right- 
sided rhomboidal crystals, sometimes 
an inch in length, and he supposes they 
are the finest cry ‘stals,of voleanic sul- 
phur that have ever been found. 

The water that exhales from the 
spiracles is pure, and not in the least 
acid, as he was convinced by several 
experiments. He supposes the eleya- 
tion of the Peak to be 1900 toises above 
the level of the sea. He made several 
chemical BEpraneDts upon its top; 
but he mere y gives an account of the 
effects. The volatilization and co oling 
of liquors, were there very consider able, 
Half a minute was sufficient for a dissi- 
pi ation of ap retty strong dose of ether. 
The action of acids on metals, earths, 
and alk BAP was sli Ora! und the bubbles 
which escaped during the effervescence 
were much larger tha n ordinary. The 
produc tion of vitriols was attended 
with very singular phenomena. That 
of iron assumed all at once a very 
beautiful violet co lour, and that of 
PPR Was sudde nly pi recipite ater d of a 
very bright blue c olour. He exami ined 
the moisture of the al 1e I sy means of the 
hy grome ter of pure alkali, and of the 
vitriolic acid ; ; and } he thence concluded, 
as well as from the direction of the 
aqueous vapours, that the air was 
very dry, for at the end of three hours 
the vitriolic acid had suffered hard i: 
any change, either in colour or w eight ; 
the fixed alkali remained dry, except 
near the edges of the vessel that con- 
tained it, where it was a little moist; 
and Saussure’s hyyrometer pointed to 
64°, as nearly as the impetuous wind 


| th ie naked eye. 


Soon after sun-rise, the | which then blew would permit them to 


judge. 

Liquors appeared to them to have 
lost nothing of their smell or strength 
at that height; a circumstance which 
contradicts all the tales that have hi- 
therto been related on that head. Vo- 
latile alkali, ether, spirit of wine, re- 
tained all their strength; the smoking 
spirit, of Boyle, was The only one that 
seemed to have lost any sensible por- 
tion of its energy. Its evaporation, 
however, was not the less quick. In 
30 seconds, a quantity which he poured 
into a cup was entirely volatilized, and 
nothir 1g remained but the sulphur which 
tinged the rims and the bottom. When 
he poured the vitriolic acid on that 
liquor, there happened a violent deto- 
nation, and the vapours’ that arose had 
a very sensible degree of heat. He 
tried to form volatile alkali by decom- 
posing sal ammoniac with the fixed 
alkali, but the production was slow 

and hardly sensible; while, at the level 
of the sea, this process, nue With the 
same substances in the same propor- 
tions, succeeded very readily, ie in 
abundance. 

seing curious to investigate the na- 
ture of the vapours that exhale from 
the crater, and to know whether they 
contained inflammable air, fixed air, 
and marine acid, he made the following 
experiments, He composed on the edge 
of one of the Spirac les a nitrous solu- 
tion of silver in a cup. It remained 
more than an hour in the midst of the 
vapours, which were continually exhal- 
ing, but without any sensible altera- 
tion; which sufhicjently shewed that no 
Vapeug of marine wid pee from the 
crater. He then poured into it some 
drops ‘of marine acid, when a precipi- 
tation of luna cornea immediately en- 
sued; but instead of being white, as 
that precipitation generally is, it was 
of a fine dark violet colour, which 


| quickly became grey, and it assumed 


the form of small scaly crystals. These 

were very ripe when looked at with 
a glass, and they were even visible to 
He thought himself 
Jus stifial yle in ‘attributing this alteration 
of colour to the y vapours of inflammable 
air, according to some experiments 
that he had made on the precipitation 
of luna cornea in such air. Lime water 
exposed for three hours on the margin 
of the crater, and in the nelghbour- 
hood of a spiracle, was not covered 
with any calcareous pellicle, nor- even 
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hardly with any filmy appearance; 
which proved, in his opinion, not only 
that no vapours of fixed air exhale 
from the crater, but that the atmosphe- 
ric air which rests upon it, contains 
very little of that air; and that the 
inflammable vapours and sulphureous 
acid, alone, were sensible and consider- 
able. ‘The electricity of the atmosphere 
was pretty considerable ; for Saussure’s 
electrometer, when held in the hand at 
the height of above five feet, indicated 
3°; while on the ground it pointed 
only at 13°. The electricity was posi- 
tive. Sir, your’s, &c. 
DP: 
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ANCIENT INDICTMENTS, 


cdinburgh, 3d Jan. 1821. 
Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—In perusing a Work which fell 
ento my hands a few days since, I met 
with the following Memorandum of a 
remarkable Indictment. The writer be- 
gins his minuies thus :-—** MEMORANDUM, 
That one the 19 daye of February 166] 
was the first tyme that I was uppone the 
Jury for life and death at the old Bay- 
ley, and then there were these persons 
following tryde, and for what crime.” 
After making minutes of nine persons 
who weretried that day, and of seventeen 
the next day, being the 20th Feb. 1661, is 
the following :-—* Kathrine Roberts is 
endited for selleing of a Child to the 
Spirrits for 28s. 6d. but after much 
heareing of the witnesses it could not 
be clearly proved, and so she was found 
nott guilty.” I must acknowledge I 
cannot comprehend the nature of the 
charge in this Indictment. I will be 
obliged to any of your readers for their 
opinion apon it. The next minute is— 
** Mary Grante is endited for beating 
of her husband, but nothing is made 
of this, the law says that the husband 

cannot endite the wife for a battery.” 

Yours, &c. D. F. 


— 


POOR IN CHINA.—BY AN OBSERVER, 
In China, sudden and unforeseen ca- 
lamities, such as a river breaking 
its embankment, fire destroying a vil- 
lage, and the like, often reduce a 
whole kindred to a state of extreme 
poverty, and oblige them to beg, for 
which they have a public license. In 


all other cases, where diseage is not | 


the cause of paupcrism, it seems to 
be the practice for the able part of 
the family to support their poor or 
reduced relatives. 

The remaining tribes of paupers are 
such as are diseased. These may be 
divided into two large classes, viz. the 
clean, and the unclean. The first class 
comprehends: Ist, the blind; 2, the 
lame; 3d, the deaf and dumb. The 
unclean class consists of lepers. 

The number of blind poor in China 
is astonishingly great. I have not 
been able to obtain any thing even like 
an approximation of the exact pro- 
portion to that of the whole population, 
The best informed appear not to know, 
or perhaps they are unwilling to tell; 
for they generally say, that they came 
from another part of the country, &c. 


| Some of them learn to perform on 


musical instruments, and to recite 
tales, for which they receive payment, 
and therefore may be considered as sub- 
sisting by their industry; but a great 
proportion of them go about as com- 
mon beggars, frequently in companies 
of ten or twelve, in which case they 
are attended by a guide; more gene- 
rally two or three go together, and 
guide themselves along by means of 
long sticks, by which they scem to feel 
the way. The blind and lame sit in 
the streets and highways, and impfore 
the charity of the compassionate. 

Leprosy is a dreadful calamity in 
China. It dooms the wretched sufferer, 
even should he recover, to remain, for 
ever after, an outcast from his relatives. 
This class is exceedingly numerous, 
and crowd the streets and highways. 
They are seen in considerable numbers 
near the residence of Europeans at 
Canton. A cold winter night is usually 
destructive to many of these miserable 
beings. They might easily be restored 
to health; yet in the superstitious 
notion of the Chinese, the restoration 
of such to health, does not restore them 
to any of the comforts of social inter- 
Gourse, not even to work. 

In Canton, and other large towns, 
establishments exist for supplying the 
destitute, aged, blind, lame, &c. with 
maintenance. But no division similar 
to our parishes exists in China; nor 
indeed any other, unless for police 
regulations, and these have not con- 
nected with them any establishment 
for the support of the poor. 

Their places of religious worship are 
made, occasionally, merely the place 
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from which alms are distributed, and, 
we ha ave reason to suppose, more from 


ostentation than true charitable mo- 
tives. The mandarins of the district 
sometimes also distribute from their 

wene <6 a daat y 
temple Ss, the e alloy Wance to the a 


aged, ‘Dlind, Xc. but no chariti tb le 
fund seems ever to have been con- 
seated with any of their temples, con- 


sidered as a religious establishment; | 


yet it appears to be a sentiment pretty 
generally 
are ators ig to Heaven, and that they 
may deprec ate impending wrath. Ac- 
cordingly, on certain days charitable | 
donations are made, of money, but | 


more frequently of rice. In a country | 


where the necessaries of life are com- 
monly very cheap, and where a little 
rice, a little pork or fish, and vegeta- 
bles, enable the poor to make even a 
comfortable meal, it will be readily un- 
derstood that the condition of the poor 
is far from bad. Even the leper seems, 
from the nature of his infirmity, to ob- 
tain supplies of food with facility, and 


diffused, that charitable deeds | 


China. 328 
branch of industry is left to the Chinese, 
the management of the house- 
fairs of paupers, 

the Christian inha- 
bitants of Macao, a peop le without 
manufactures, arts, or in¢ na ry, it will 
be expected that pauperism of a pecu- 
liar description must result; accord- 
ingly, we have the incongruous pheno- 
menon—beggars without humility, and 
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| even appearing proud in silks and lace, 


sword and cocked hat, asking charity 
for the love of God, and telling you, 


ens 


| God will pay! 


{ 


he appears to bow to his hard fate | 


with a degree of resiznation.—These 


remarks apply perhaps 


t 
China. In the northern 
where rice is not cultivated, 
the winters are 
much greater Seah 
this, it may be stated, thatthe northern 


division, 
and where 


rencrally to | 
the southern or warmer provinces of 


ij ) 
| 
| 
| 
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This may appear a singular fact in 
the grand one lem of charity It may 
require oe a The early mis- 
sionaries were well provided with the 
means of me Hore iting the condition of 
the neophytes; and the encouraging 
circumstances attending their first suc- 
cess, procured for them ample means 
of building stately churches, and con- 
necting with them ample charitable 
funds. From these, supplies would 
be readily obtained; and perhaps the 
missionaries, not contemplating the 
possible failure of these funds, were 
careless in inculcating habits of indus- 


| try. ‘Thisis the more probable, as the 


numb 


er Of saints’ days, on which it is 


| not grain - do any kind of work 


severe, the poor suffer | 
In proof of 


beggars often find their way even to 


Macao. 

The Chinese 
Macao, is commonly ce: ale su Tat d to be 
from 35 to 40,000. The Chiiail jan Sat 
lation, comprehending the Portuguese 
the Chinese in the dress of I ortug UeSE ; 
mixture of these in every degree with 
the original settlers from Europe, 
Africa, and the neighbouring Philip- 
pine and Malay Islands—is under 5000. 
¥rom Timor and the Portueuese set: 
tlements in Africa, about 100 slaves 
alrive annually: from i 


sourees during 250 years 


ta race of Macao 

They have divided ther sil 
classes: Ist, those of putea n descent: 
2d, the Chinese descend lants. 

first prese rve all ‘the pride and co: 


ff 


quence of the first settlers 
worth will hefiond amon 
class. Each class vconte 1ins : 
respectable merch 
Excepting such 
absolutely necess 


management of the’ u ships, every other 


pagan He: agro of | 


india, | 


‘ial permission, are so many 


without sp 
‘ every kind of 


a L vt o impede 
la woah Be a I have t been informed that 
there is scarcely a day throughout the 


year, on which they may not have 
a religious excuse for ne glecting their 
woridly concerns. On the other hand, 
the Chinese have very few religious 
hinderances; afew days. of festivity 
about the new year, and of attendance 
on the bt nbs of their ancestors, being 
nearly their only interruptions to labour. 
Thus, were the Christians ever so 
industriously inclined, they could not 
enter into any suecessful competition 
with the Chinese pagans. Hence, they 
seem from the first to have been dis- 
ouraged from making any effort. They 
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extinction of that principle of shame 
which is perhaps the best preventive 
of idleness, the parent of poverty. 


— a 


The Importance of Revelation. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sir,—When lately looking into an old 
book, entitled “The Fulfilling of Scrip- 
ture,” written by that excellent and 
discerning man, Mr. Fleming; I com- 
pared many of his sentiments with 
events which have lately come to 
pass amongst us; and was much edi- 
fied thereby.—He observes, ‘We may 
often see a very strange concurrence of 
things, how instruments act in bringing 
about the Lord’s end, and advance the 
interests of the church; even while 
each doth most vigorously drive his 
own design. We have seen the enemies 
of the church raised to a strange height, 
all advantages favouring them, until 
their plot was just ripe; when, lo! 
at that very instant, something unex- 
pected hath fallen out, which turned 
their former success to their own ruin 
and disappointment. We have seen 
most despicable and ordinary things 
made subservient to some great piece 
of the Lord’s work. Judgment must 
begin at the house of God: yet the 
church’s trouble is a forerunner of ven- 
geance on her adversaries; and the 
cup prepared for them is of a strong com- 
position; the wine is red and mixed, 
and the dregs very thick. A dreadful 
winter-storm on the world is pointed 
out as a spring-time to the church. 
The godly may mistake and tremble at 
their mercy, even when it is before 
their eyes. It is our great concern to 
fear Him, who guides all these things; 
and not to faint at the strange appear- 
ance of the time, or the signs thereof ; 
but to read our personal duties, from 
the sad presages of public judg- 
ments; to aim at more nearness to 
God; and to secure a retreat under his 
shadow, until the indignation pass over. 
(Isai. xxvi. 20.) 

“The rage and enmity against the 
bible and its contents, which have lately 
been revived, is another proof of the 
truth contained therein. There is in 
the natural man, a something (call it 
what you please) which is enmity 
agaist God. But the truth will be 
more and more discussed, and thereby 
confirmed: true religion prospers by 
Opposition. The bible will be studied 

No. 26.—Vot. III. 


more closely than ever, by persons who, 
perhaps, before had not sufliciently 
done so, though they had it in their 
house, and had no doubts ahout its 
divine origin. It is not enough to be 
convinced of its authenticity; and to 
read a portion of it occasionally: it 
must be examined minutely, and the 
different parts compared with each 
other: (the marginal references will 
be very useful in this respect, even 
without a comment.) Nor is it sufhi- 
cient to be satisfied in this point, in 
theory; there must be a personal appli- 
cation. When the reader is convinced 
that there is a universal disease in the 
human race; let him then inquire, Is 
there a remedy? and how is that remedy 
to be applied, in order toa cure? This 
book will clearly point out all this, if 
candidly examined.” 

The late Sir William Jones, and the 
noble Bereans of old, would examine 
for themselves; and not assent. to things 
merely from hearsay reports. Let the 
disciples of Voltaire, Volney,Gibbo n,and 
other gentry of the corps, together with 
the light infantry of Thomas Paine, be 
informed, (and I insist upon it,) that all 
the light or knowledge they possess, 
is derived to them, directly or indi- 
rectly, through the medium of that 
book which they presume to vilify. 
And had it not been for it, they would 
have been as dark and ignorant as the 
savage hordes in New South Wales, 
or Labrador. There have been little 
nibblers in every age; but they have 
always found the file too hard for their 
teeth. The fact is, some of our modern 
anarchists would revive the reign of 
Robespierre again: they would not only 
destroy the gospel, but trample the 
laws too under their feet. However, 
there will always be found in Britain, 
twelve honest jurors, and an impartial 
judge, who will decide in cases of this 
kind. God will defend his own truth: 
and though he may suffer his oppo- 
nents to proceed for a time; he will 
at length arise, and crush them with a 
mighty hand. 

Lam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
PERSPICAX. 


Re 


LITERARY CONTRASTS. 


THE ultimate sale of the copy-right of 

Paradise Lost, produced to Milton’s 

widow eight pounds; and Dryden re- 

ceived from Tonson two pounds, thir- 
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teen shillmgs, and ninepence, for every 
hundred lines of his poetry. 

In October 1812, the copy-right of 

Cowper’s Poems w as put to sale among 
the members of the trade, in thirty- 
two ures. Tw ie of these shares 
were sold at £212 a share, including 
printed copies in quires to the amount 
of £82, which each purchaser was to 
take at a stipulated price, and twelve 
shares were retained in the hands of 
the proprietor. This w er consisting 
of two octavo vclumes, was satisfac- 
torily proved at the sale te nett £834 
per annum. It had o nly two years of 
copy-right, and yet this same copy- 
right, with the printed copies, pro- 
duced, estimating the twelve shares 


sha 


which were retained, at the same price 


as those which were sold, the sum of 
L6764 

Expense of the last edition of Shak- 
speare’s Works, in 21 volumes: 
edition consisted of 1250 copies, mak- 
ing 21 volumes in octavo, and 
copy was published in boards for 
eleven guineas: 


Paper, 1614 reams 7§ quires, £3345 3 0 


Printing 136 va eal an 
$2.10. .. £340. ee: 
Printing 511} . sheets, at AED My oP 
£2.14, ++ £1379. 14.- 
Mr, Reed, £300. 1 paitors 
Mie adarrigh WO Raat 
Engraving a head, 15 0 
Rep, plates, paper, and printing, 27 17 11 
Assign ment, and altering Index,17 8 0 
Incident, 6 il 6 
Four sets of the late edition,. 
and sets of the present, for }» 10 6 
Editors, 
Advertisements, &c, &c. 62 0 1 


£5683 4 6 
ANECDOTE OF FOOTE AND HOWARP. 
Cuarves Howard, Esq. of Greystock, 


in Cumberland, published a book, of | 


which the title was ‘‘ Thoughts, Essays, 
and Maxims, chiefly religious and po- 
litical ;” and there was no object for 
which the author was more anxious 
than that the book should arrive at the 
honour of a second edition. Mr. 
Howard, in common with the wits of 
his time, frequented the Chapter Coffee- 

house, and so long as nine years after 

the publication of his book, when he 
was Duke of Norfolk, he said one day 
to Foote in the coffee- room, ‘‘ Foote, 
my Thaughts are going to a second 
edition.” To which Foote answered, 


The | 


pach | 


his bagpipe ; 


“YT am glad of it, my Lord Duke; 

second thoughts are best.” But this 

desirable event never took place. 
—E—— 

ADAGES, SAID TO 

BY OLIVER 


HAVE BEEN USED 
CROMWELL, 

Cunning and deception help through 
one half of life, and deception and 
cunning through the other, 

He who suddenly alters his conduet 
towards you, has either cheated you, 
or is willing to cheat you. 

Never trust him whom thou hast 
once injured. If thou wilt not be 
deceived by an enemy, never trust a 
friend. 

Govern by fear. 

When thou eanst not revenge thy- 
self, be silent, and dissemble. 

The multitude is like a madman, it 
must be kept within the length of its 
chain. 

Who has courage, seldom lacks suc- 
cess; but all who succeed, have not 
courage. 

Fortune has singled out many who 
know it not. 

Subjects are like iron, 
worked, falls to rust. 

A prince easily forgets the greatest 
service, but never the slightest i injury. 

He who through foree of arms has 
raised himself to be ruler, must never 
lay them by. 

It is sometimes prudent not to re- 
sent an injury, but one ought never to 
forget it. 

He that lightens the burdens of an 


which, un- 


| enslaved people, betrays his folly. 


Fortunate is that man who has many 
friends; but more fortunate he that 
does not want them. 

Injuries must be done at once; be- 
nefits conferred by degrees. 

Love begins at home. 


————— 
AN ANECDOTE. 


Asa Scotch Bagpiper was traversing 
the mountains of Ulster, he was one 
evening encountered by a half-starved 
Irish wolf. In this distress, the poor 
fellow could think of nothing better 
than to open his wallet, and try the 
effects of his hospitality. He ‘did so, 


j}and the wolf swallowed every thing 


that was thrown to him with the great- 
est voracity. The stock of provisions 
was soon ‘exhausted, and the pijer’s 
only resource was to try the virtée of 
which the wolf no sdgner 
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heard, than he took to the mountains 
with greater precipitation than he had 
come down. The peor piper could 
not so perfectly enjoy his deliverance, 
but that, with an angry look at parting, 
he shook his head, and said, “ Ay, are 
these your tricks? had I known your 
humour, you should have had your 
music before supper.”’ 
ee 


Letter of the late Rev. Mr. Jones. 
Iney, Sept. 2, 1820. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—The pious female who is the 
subject of the following letter, and 
who was a near relative of mine, was 
sister to Lady Austen, to whom the 
world is indebted for that incomparable 
poem of Cowper’s, “‘ The Task.” 
FREDERICUS. 
Leiter of the late Rev. Thomas Jones, 
Minister of Saint George’s Church, 


Bolton, and Chaplain to the Earl of | 


Peterborough and Monmouth, to the 
g 


Rev. Mr. H.——, then Viear of 


Olney, on the Death of his Wife, Mar- 
tha Jones, who departed this Life 25th 
June, 1795, 

DEAR Sir, 

As Mrs. Jones made no choice ofa 
subject for her funeral, ever wishing to 
be hid from public notice, I have 
chosen 1 Tim. 1. 16, ‘‘ This is a faithfal 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus. came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom ! am chief.” 

Grace, rich grace, the great apostle 
ardently desired, and longed to make 
known to sinners, from the moment of 
his conversion through the whole of 
his life, and through the whole of his 
writings, especially in the words before 
us. Though he was more abundant 
than any in faith and zeal, his soul 
ever burning with love to his Saviour, 
he had nothing more to say respecting 
his attainments, than “‘ By the grace 
of God Iam whatI am.” He had the 
deepest sense of his former wicked- 
ness, and he had the most pungent 
sense of his remaining depravity and 
unworthiness. All his hopes sprang 
from mere mercy, the atoning mercy 
of God in Christ,—mercy for the chief 
of sinners. This was the creed, this 
the only source of comfort to the dear 
departed saint. 

In early life the Lord was pleased, 
of _his grace, to separate her from the 
wotld, and make her his own. And 


all who knew her can testify respecting 
her, that mighty grace preserved her 
soul from that period to the last 
moment of her life, cleaying to her 
Lord as all her salvation, and all her 
desire. But her praises are here for- 
bidden. She wished to give God all 
the praise. Her theme on earth was, 
‘‘T the chief of sinners am,—but Jesus 
died for me.” She had*the most pro- 
found view of her own unworthiness 
and remaining depravity, and was 
sensible that nothing but boundless 
grace could obliterate the imperfections 
of her best deeds. Her only refuge, 
her comfort, and joy, was the bound- 
less love of Ged the Father, the 
redemption of God the Son, and the 
sanctifying operations of God the Holy 
Spirit, disposing her whole soul to 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, having no con- 


| fidence in the flesh. To this refuge 


she was taught to flee, under her first 
religious impressions. And here she 
sought and found safety, under all the 
imperfections, and in all the vicissi- 
tudes, of her life; being enabled to 
rejoice in the words of one of her 
favourite hymns, ‘‘ Jesu, lover of my 
soul,—let me to thy bosom fly,” &e. 

The Lord was gracious to her, and 
did not disappoint her faith and hope 
inhim. He enabled her, through the 
whole of her pilgrimage, and _ particu- 
larly through the whole of her long and 
painful ilIness, to declare, to the praise 
and glory of God, that ‘‘ she had a good 
hope in the grace, and faithfulness, 
and love ef God to her;” and that, 
though she was not blest with singular 
comforts, or manifestations ofthe Lord’s 
favour, she was happy, truly happy, in 
the belief, and in expressing that be- 
lief to her friends, that she was a sin- 
ner saved by grace ; and she commonly 
called upon them to unite with her in 
the words of the hymn, ‘The fountain 
of Christ assist me to sing,—the blood 
of our Priest, our crucified King,” &c. 
Hence her end was placid, resigned, 
satisfying to her own soul, and a source 
of delight to her friends left behind to 
lament their loss. 

A little before her departure, she 
talked much with me respecting her- 
self, her sins, and infirmities, from her 
youth up, and of the Lord’s dealings 
with her; in the retrospective view of 
the whole, admiring the wisdom and 
justice of all his dispensations: while 
she saw, in clearer views than ever, 
that scripture which had often engaged 
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her serious attention through life, 
‘“ Why doth a living man complain for 
the punishment of his sins?” she de- 
clared ‘‘ she never before had seen it 
so forcibly true, that all her sufferings 
in the body were the natural conse- 
quence of her sins, which she hada 
full view of.” But here she adored the 
Lord, for his goodness and tenderness 
o her, who enabled her, in this view 
of herself, with comfort to commit 
17 rself, with all her unworthiness, to 
1s mercy, exulting, ‘‘ Mercy! mercy! 
this is the total sum ;” singing, 
This God is the God we adore, 
ae faithful unchangeable frie ond 5 
Whose love is as great as his pow r, 
An 1 neither knows measure nor end. 
’Tis Jesus, the first and the last, 
Whose Spirit shall guide us safe home : 
We'll praise him for all that i is past, 
And trust him for all that’s to come. 
She was ever aclose attendant upon 
the house of God, and she enjoyed a 
present reward there, There the Lord 
was peculiarly graci yus to her, on the 
Sabbath before she ascended to glory. 
-Literally, on that day, a day never to 
forgotten by them who heard her 
relation of it, she found it to be to her 
the gate of heaven. She heard, and 
she feasted three times that day on the 
word preached to her; returning each 
time from the Lord’s house, manifesting 
that she had had fellowship with her 
tod. And, in the conclusion of the 
day , she said that the whole of the ser- 
ce of that da y seemed to have been 
ne gracious 
the preachers, for they had no thoughts 
of her attendance, but) of her God; 
aia tending toremove her doubts, 
ufirm her hopes, and inspire her with 
joy y unspeakable, aud full of glory, in 
: view of her own particular interest 
in the complete and hastening blessed- 
ness of redeeming love. 
Her expressions, and the manner in 
which she made them, were strikingly 
ereat, glorious, and heavy enly; awfully 
solemn, spiritual, and almost angelic. 
“* The preaching, the prayers, the 
preachers, and her own enjoyment 
under them, appeared more glorious 
and heavenly than any she had ever 
before been witness to,—all appeared 
new and transporting. She had a 
prospect, and an enjoyment, of the 
hidden mysteries within the vail ; and 
was already treading upon the borders 
of the celestial regions, viewing the 
shining harpers harping the praises of 
redeeming love, while a small impedi- 


plan and design (not of 


| 
said) was all.” 


ment only prevented her stepping into 
the full doinpledon of her joys.” The 
last prayer she expressed, an hour 
before she closed her eyes was, ‘‘ Lord, 
have mercy upon my soul; that (she 
But instantly recollect- 
ing herself, added, ‘* Yes, there is one 
thing more: Lord, have mercy upon 
my body.” And, after desiring me to 
lay her easy, said she was faint, asked 
for alittle water; which having drunk, 
without a sigh, in a few minutes, 
she entered into rest. 

Now, blessed be God, that bar is 
broken by death, which, on her last 
Sabbath here, she said, kept her out 
of glory. Her bands are now burst 
asunder, burst for ever, and her 
blessed soul is singing amidst the 
heavenly choir, (ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands 
‘¢To him who loved us, and washe 
us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father, to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 
Now she has a perfect enjoyment of 
what, throughout her pilgrimage, she 
tasted by the w ay; which, by faith 
anticipating, she perpetually sang in 
the words of her most intimate friend, 
Mr. Cowper, 

There is a fountain fill’d with blood, 
Drawn from Emantel’s veins, 

And sinners, plung’d beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains : 

The dying thief rejoic’d to see 
That fountain in his day 5 

And there have I, as vile as he, 
Wash’d all my sins away. 

That you and I, dear sir, may ever 
partake of this blessedness, living and 
dying, is the prayer of your unworthy 
Brother in the Gospel, 

THOMAS JONES, 
Olney, Buchs, June 28, 1795. 
ee 
CONCLUDING SCENE OF NATURE, 


WHEN nature and the efforts of phy- 
sicians prove unable to resist the ma- 
lignity of the disease, all the distin- 
guishing ‘marks of it are obliterated, 
and the concluding scene is common 
to all. 

The strength being almost entirely 
exhausted, the patient lies constantly 
on his back, with a perpetual propen- 
sity to slide to the bottom of the bed; 
the hands shake when they attempt to 
lay hold of any thing, and a continual 
twitching is observed in the tendons of 
his wrist; the tongue trembles when 
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it is pushed forth for inspection, 
or all attempts to push it forth are 
unsuccessful; a black and glutinous 
crust gathers on the lips and teeth, to 
the increase and inconveniency of 
which the patient seems now insen- 
sible. He seems equally insensible to 
the ardour of thirst; he mutters to 
himself; he dozes with his mouth half 
open, the lower jaw falling down, as if 
the muscles were too much relaxed to 
resist its own gravity; he sees objects 
indistinctly, as if a dark cloud hung 
before his eyes ; small black particles, 
called by physicians musche volitantes, 
play, as it is believed, before his eyes, 
for he often catches with his hands 
at those or some such objects of his 
disordered brain; he frequently ex- 
tends his arms before and above his 
face, seeming to contemplate his nails 
and fingers ; at other times he fumbles 
with his fingers, and picks the wool 
from off the bed-clothes ; he loses the 
power of retention; the evacuations 
pass involuntarily ; and, as if lament- 
ing his own deplorable condition, tears 
flow down his ghastly countenance; 
the pulse flutters small as a thread, 
and, on a pressure very little stronger 
than common, is not felt at all; his 
legs and arms become cold, his nails 
and fingers blackish ; his respiration is 
interrupted by hickups, and finally by 
death. 
ee 


HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
(Continued from col. 287.) 


THE places of public worship in Liver- 
pool, belonging to the Establishment, 
are twenty in number, the oldest of 
whichis St. Nicholas s, frequently called 
the Old Church, from its superior anti- 
quity. Its situation is at the north 
end of the town, very near to the river. 
It will long be rendered memorable 
to the inhabitants of Liverpool, on 
account of its tower, which fell, on 
Sunday, Feb. 11th, 1810, of which we 
gave a detailed account in vol I. col. 
572, of the Imperial Magazine. This 
church still retains a few vestiges of 
its ancient magnificence, but thro’re- 
pairs, alterations, and the corrosions of 
time, they are gradually disappearing. 

St. Peter’s Church, which is situated 
in Church-street, was built by assess- 
ment, and consecrated in 1704. It 
fias some ornaments, but has little to 
boast of architectural beauty. It con- 


tains two costly monuments, has a 
handsome organ, and galleries for the 
children belonging to the Blue-coat 
Hospital, and is lighted with gas 
during the evening service. 

St. George’s Church, bears evident 
marks of elegance and taste. It was 
consecrated in 1752. Its situation is 
at the south end of Castle-street. In 
its architecture, the Doric order pre- 
vails. It contains neither monuments 
nor inscriptions, but beneath its floor 
is a spacious vault, in which the re- 
mains of many jof the once principal 
inhabitants are interred. It had for- 
merly a fine steeple, which being ren- 
dered unsafe by the foundation giving 
way, was lately taken down, and a 
new one is now erecting in its stead. 
The base of the steeple is 30 feet 
square, and the whole height will be 
about 214 feet. At this church the 
mayor, aldermen, and common council- 
men, usually attend divine service. 
The inside corresponds with the exte- 
rior, and displays great elegance. 

St. Thomas’s Church, which was con- 
secrated in 1750, is rendered remark- 
able by its lofty and well-proportioned 
spire, which is 240 feet in height. 
It was formerly twenty feet higher 
than it is at present; but on the 15th 
of March 1757, a considerable portion 
was blown down by a heavy gale; and 
the stones falling on the roof of the 
church, did much damage. It was 
soon rebuilt, but it never regained its 
former elevation. The church, from 
the simplicity ofits architecture and 
decorations, has a beautiful appear- 
ance, and, in connection with its 
spire, may be ranked among the most 
pleasing edifices of the Kstablishment 
throughout the kingdom. Its situation, 
however, in Park-lane, being on low 
ground, and encircled with buildings 
of various descriptions, displays it to 
a considerable disadvantage. 

St. Paul’s Church, in St.Paul’s square, 
is a miniature imitation of the great 
cathedral of London. It was built 
at the expense of the town, and con- 
secrated in 1769. The ground-floor 
has open seats for the use of the poor, 
but, until some judicious alterations 
were made, the minister’s voice could 
not be distincily heard; in conse- 
quence of which it was but badly 
attended. But since this inconve- 
nience has been removed, the con- 
eregation has increased. On Sunday 
evenings this church is lighted with gas, 


St. Anne’s Church, stands at the | 
north end of St. Anne’s s-street, itich- 
mond. It was built by two private 
gentlemen about the year 1770. It 
is asmall but neat structure, of brick 
and stone, chiefly in the Gothic style. 
This church is singular, from its ex- 
tending in adirection north and south, 
instead of east and w At the north 
end it has a plain brick tower, on each 
angle of which a small 


1c 
est. 


raised. The ornaments of the altar 
are neat, and the window by which 


it is lighted is of painted glass, very 
richly executed, 
yh AREY Church, is on the east side of 
t. Anne’s-street. It is a stone build- 
a having a tower, with vases at each 


nected with it, being free, a 
with dead bodies to an indecent 
St. James's Ch in the 
Walton, is situated in the south-east 
end of the town, adjoining Toxteth 


a5 
C 


j; yarial 
tur Chl, parisn 


: i now rendered very chad den 
| i St. Matthew's, in Kay-street, was also 
! a Dissenting chapel. It is small, but 
. commodious, having been put in com- 
plete repair, and | handsemely fitted up. 
Christ Church, is an elegant and a 
costly edifice, situated in Hunter- 
street. It is built of brick, and orna- 
mented with stone. It has no tower, 
but.a light and well-constituted Apa 
rises from the north end. The yard 
HH being contracted, has only few tombs, 
but a large vault runs under the body 
at of the church. The elegance and deco- 
rations of this edifice merit a more 
particular description than our limits 
will permit us to give. A marble ta- 
blet informs the reader, that this costly 
building was erected in 1797, at the 
sole expense of Mr. John Houghton, 


pinnacle is | 


r 
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| Same 


ta ) 
| bare Wit, 


angle. The insid ngly de- 
signed and well fi uty, neatly 
painted, and the pews are lined. It 
was consecrated in 1792. 
St. John’s Church, was 
the year 1784. The tov 
square, is 123 feet high, 
i mented on the top wit ral 
The church contains not remai 
: able; but the burying ground con- | 


crowded | 


cCEeSS. | 


| pense 


Park. It is a plain brick building, 
with a square tower. It hasa gallery 
and an organ, but few decorations 
either within or without. It was| 
rected at the expense of two private 
proprietors, in the year 1774. 

St. Stephen's, in Byrom-street, was | 
originally a Dissenting chapel, but 
having been repaired and pewed, is 


| forms of the 
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by whom it was also endowed with a 
salary of £105 per annum for the mi- 
nister for ever, arising from the rent 
of twenty-four pews; with a further 
provision, from the rents of ether seats, 
for the organist, clerk, and sexton. 
On three sides, this church has two 
galleries, in the upper of which the 

benevolent gentleman appropri- 
ated 400 free sitting, sexclusively for 
the use of the poor, The organ be- 
longing to this church has the singu- 


larity of being double, a part being 
| disposed on each side of the organ 


It was constructed by the 
Collins of this town, and is 
perhaps the only instrument of this 
kind in the kingd: The aggregate 


ym, 
Sapense of this Ph pe, is said to hav 
opened in. 1798 


S allery. 


Vata. Whe 


GOU, It was 198, 

ut was not consecré ited until 1800. 

at the 

It is a 
being 


been ras Ds 
St tands 

uke-street. 

rick building, 
commodious, con- 
sittings for 1714 persons, of 
300 are free. The chancel has 
painted window, which 


» 


of D 


a larg 
finished in a style of pleasing elegance, 


ge is 
This church, which ranks among the 
first. erections for public worship in 
the town, was built by subscription, at 
an expense of about £18,000. It was 
licensed in 1803, but was not conse- 
crated until 1815. 


St. Andrew’s Church, in Renshaw- 
street, is a neat structure, calculated 


to furnisl h sittings for 1250 persons, -ef 
which 800 are free. It was erected by 
John Chadsténe, Esq. M.P. at an ex- 
of about £10,000, and conse- 
ted in 1815. 

St. Philip’s Church, in Hardman- 

trect, was built by Mr. John Cragg, 
“ an expense of about £12 000, and 
was consecrated in 1816. It is inthe 

Gothic style of architecture, and con- 
tains sittings for about L000 persons, 
150 of which are free. The principal 
part of the work on the inside of this 
cl burch 1 is of cast iron. 

St. Clement's Church, in Russell- 
street, though small, is a neat. place 
of worship, but not having been conse- 
crated, it is occasionally shut up. 

All-Suints, in Grenville-street, near 
Scotland-road, was formerly a tennis- 
court, of which some memorials still 
remain in its appearance. This place 
has not yet been consecrated, but the 
worship is conducted agreeably to the 
Church of England, 
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The Chureh connected with the Asy- 
lum for the Blind, stands in Duncan- 
street, and communicates with the 
school by a subterraneous passage. 
The building was begun in October 
1818, and opened on the same day in 
the following year. It exhibits a 
beautiful specimen of Grecian archi- 
tecture. We have given an engraving 
of the front of this church, accom- 
panied with an architectural descrip- 
tion, and a history of the institution 
with which it is connected, in Vol. I. 
col. 873, of the Imperial Magazine. | 
An account of its opening may be 
found by referring to col. 773 of the 
same volume. 

St. Michael’ s Church,situated in Kent- 
street, is connected with the Steeple, of 
which we gave an engraving in col. 
155. This is an elegant building, of 
the Corinthian order. The whole front 
of the portico is 61 feet, the columns 
of which are decorated with a capital, 
copied from the remains of the temple 
of Jupiter Statorat Rome. The inter- 


nal parts of this edifice are yet in an 
unfinished state, but the whole will 
be fitted up in a style of superior ele- 
gance. The estimated cost is £35,000, 
io be raised from the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, under the authority of an 
act obtained for this purpose.- It will 
contain 1306 sittings, of which 520 will 
be free. 

St. Luke’s Church, at the top of Bold- 


street, was begun in 1811, but in 1814 
the work was totally suspended, from 
the want of funds. It was intended to 
expend £25,000 in its completion. 
The Wesleyan Methodists, have five 
respectable places of worship, which 
on Sundays are regularly filled with 
large and attentive congregations. Of 
these places, the largest and most ele- 
gantis BrunswickChapel. It stands near 


London-road, and its handsome stone 
portico, in the Lonic style of architec- 
ture, faces Finch-street. This build- 
ing, which is nearly circular, is sufhi- 
ciently large to seat 1500 persons. 
The inside is laid out in the form of 
an amphitheatre, without any gallery, 
except on the western side, where a 
small projection is exclusively appro- 
priated to the organ, the singers, and 
the children of the school attached to 
the chapel. 

Another Chapel, of laree dimensions 
and elegant construction, is in Pitt- 
street. The situation is confined, but 
ihe neighbourhood is yery populous. | 


This chapel has gallerics on all sides, 
and it has lately been lighted with gas, 
Its pulpit is particularly elecant. — 

Leeds-street Chapel, is situated in a 
street of the same name, not far from 
the northern Docks. This is also ina 
populous neighbourhood, and it has a 
burying-ground connected with it. It 
is a large commodious building, but 
not decorated with any ornament, ex- 
cepting a few tablets with inscriptions, 
commemorating the names of some 
charitable donors, and distinguished 
individuals. 

Mount Pleasant Chapel, derives its 
name from the street in whichit stands. 
It is plain and respectable, and has 
galleries on all sides. 

Ben’s Garden Chapel, is exclusively 
appropriated to the use of the Welsh 
Methodists, the worship being con- 
ducted in the Welsh language.) 

In addition to the above, a large 
School has lately been established in 
Jordan-street, near the Queen’s-dock, 
in which public worship is now regu- 
larly performed. 

Zion Chapel, in Murray-street,belongs 
to the New Connection of Methodists, 
who differ from the former only in 
modes of church government and dis- 
cipline. They have also a small cha- 
pel, lately opened at the southern ex- 
tremity of the town. 

The Independents, have three chapels. 
The largest is in Great George-street, 
which name it bears. This is a large 
and commodious building, having a 
handsome portico at the entrance. It 
is estimated to seat near two thousand 
individuals. Beneath its floor are 
two spacious school-rooms, in which 
nearly a thousand children are taught 
on Sundays. This chapel has galle- 
ries on all sides. It has lately been 
lighted with gas. The present minister 
is the Rev. Dr. Raflles. It was origi- 
nally designed for the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, a young man of promising 
talents and commanding eloquence. 
The foundation was laid by him in 
April 1811; but in the August follow- 
ing, he was unfortunately drowned 
while bathing in the river. 

The second Chapelbelonging to the 
Independents, is in Renshaw-street. It 
is decent and commodious. The third, 
named Bethesda, is in Duncan-sireet, 
London-road. These chapels are re- 
spectably attended. 

The Welsh Calvinists, have one Chapel 
at the South end of the town, another 
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in Edmund-street, one in Pall-mall, and 
another in Great Crosshall-street. 

The Baptists, have five Chapels, situ- 
ated in Cockspur-street, Byrom-street, 
Comus-street, Lime-street, and Great 
Crosshall-street. The chapels in By- 
rom and Lime sireets are large and 
commodious. 

Near Cumberland-street is the Glass- 
ite or Sandemanian Chapel. 

A Scoteh Church, which is a place of 
considerable extent, and attended by a 
Jarge and respectable congregation, 
stands in Oldham-strect, joining Ren- | 
shaw-street. “There is also a Scotch 
chapel in Gloucester-street. 

The Scotch Baptists, have likewise a 
small Meeting House in Bolton-street, 
near Copperas-hill. 

The Friends, or Quakers, have a neat 
and commodious chapel in Hunter- 
street, which is worthy of admiration | 
for its plainness and simplicity. 

The Unitarians, have two large cha- 
pels; one in Paradise-street, and the | 
other in Renshaw-street. The former of | 
these is fitted up ina style of distin- | 
guished elegance. It is an octagonal | 
building. An attic balustrade runs | 
round the whole, ornamented with | 
vases at each angle, and in the centre 
is a large octagonal lantern. It has a 
handsome organ, and the front of the 
gallery is inlaid with beautiful wood. 
The pulpit has a pleasing appearance, 
and the seats are lined, and orna- 
mented.—The chapel in Renshaw- 
street is a plain handsome brick build- 
ing, with a stone front. It has a well- 
toned organ, and has lately been light- 
ed with gas. On particular cecasions 
it is numerously attended. Connected 
with this chapel is a spacious cemetery. | 

The Roman Catholics, have four cha- 
pels; one in Lumber -street, one in Seel- 
street, one in St. Anthony’s Place, and | 
one in Blake-street, near Copperas- 
hill. The three former have nothing 
remarkable by which they are distin- 
guished; but the latter, which is of 
more modern erection, is both large 
and elegant, and decorated with costly 
ornaments. These chapels are nume- 
rously attended. 

The Jews have a synagogue in Seel- 
street, which displays the liberality 
and opulence of the people by whom 
it was erected. The building is of 
brick, having a handsome stone front. 
The pediment is supported by four 
laree columns, of the Jonic order. 

[ To be continued. | | 


| article on Ginger Beer. 
| difference is, by adding to the Car- 


To make Ginger Beer. 


Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—When I sent you the observa- 
tions on Soda Water, (inserted Vol. 
I. col. 547,) I promised to furnish an 
But the only 


bonate of Soda and the Tartaric Acid, 
Ginger and Sugar, 
E, WRisHT. 

The Recipe is as follows: One dram 
of Tartaric Acid; two drams of Gin- 
ger; and three ounces of the best white 
Sugar, pounded very fine,—mixed to- 
gether, and kept in blue paper, ready 
for use. And one dram of the Car- 
bonate of Soda, in white paper. 

When wanted, put the dlue paper 
mixture into a glass three parts full of 
spring water, and the white paper 
powder into a wine glass full of the 


| same water; then pour the latter solu- 


tion into the former, and drink the 
mixture immediately. 


| ete 
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‘- Errat longé mea quidem sententiA, 
‘¢ Qui imperium credat gravius esse aut sta- 


bilius, 
“Vi quod fit, quam illud quod amicitiA adjun- 
gitur.”’ Terence. 


Or all the varied forms of political ad- 
ministration, which have obtained in 
different ages, there never yet existed 
one, which has preserved liberty with- 
out encouraging licentiousness; and 
which has neither submitted to the i im- 


| positions of monarchical despotism, nor 


suffered from the dilacerations of civil 
commotion. The extremes of rigour 
and remissness, though perhaps equally 
fatal in their results, are not equally 
rapid in their operations. A laxity of 
manners will speedily degenerate into 
anarchy, but oppression may heave 
many a groan without relief, and bar- 
barity exasperate many a wound with- 
out molestation. ‘There is no occa- 
sion,” says Bruyere, “for art or science,, 
in the exercise of tyranny. That policy 
which consists only in the effusion of. 
blood, is very limited and unrefined. 
It breathes the slaughter of those whose 
life is an obstacle to our ambition. It 
is the most horrible and barbarous 
manner of maintaining authority, or 
aggrandizing fame.” But there is a 
certain qualification, so essential on the: 
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part of the sovereign, both in order to 
secure the submission of his subjects, 
and to promote his own safety, that 
neither exalted birth, extensive patri- 
mony, personal prowess, indisputable 
title, nor indeed a combination of all 
these advantages, can possibly com- 
pensate for its absence—I mean, Mopr- 
RATION. The fundamental principles 
of justice, appear to have been origi- 
nally so deeply engraven on the human 
breast, as to be incapable of total obli- 
teration. And though there are num- 
bers who seruple not to indulge every 
irruption of passion, and to satiate 
every craving of appetite, yet there is 
not perhaps an individual wholly insen- 
sible to the moral turpitude, and the 
degrading tendency, of vice. 

But in all civilized communities, the 
leading features of virtue are so clearly 
defined, and so distinctly discerned, as 
to render it impossible for an attentive 
examiner to be materially mistaken, in 
reference to his character and conduct. 
I will not say, that the practice of virtue 
inspires every spectator with that re- 
spect which it deserves to receive; but 
that, the better it is understood, the 
more it will be admired, is its peculiar 
characteristic and its most substantial 
recommendation. And to behold an 
individual, elevated to the summit of 
earthly grandeur, surrounded by all 
that is capable of exciting and of gra- 
tifying his wishes ;—to behold that in- 
dividual cautious in action, and tempe- 
rate in enjoyment,—consulting the 
happiness of others, by restraining the 
irregular sailies of desire,—punctual 
in the discharge of his high functions, 
and anxious for the preservation of 
public tranquillity,—is a far more effec- 
tual restraint on popular dissoluteness 
and dissension, than an enforcement of 
the strictest regulations, and an im- 
position of the severest penalties. 

Who, that remembers the occasion 
of the expulsion of the Tarquins from 
Rome, and the entire new-modelling of 
the mode of government which succeed- 
ed it, but must acknowledge this truth ? 
And who that is familiar with the tragical 
tale of the chaste Virginia, and of the 
facts connected with that occurrence, 
which abolished the decemviral power, 
but will admit that an undue concession 
to the suggestions of appetite, and the 
allurements of pleasure, is justly pu- 
Hished with a forfeiture of fame, of 
glory, of fortune, and of life itself? 
Nor are these remarks exclusively ap- 

No, 26.—Vot., IIL. 


plicable to a single criminal propensity. 
Avarice and ambition are, if possible, 
yet more fatal in their consequences. 
Need I refer to the circumstances of 
Cyrus’s final defeat; of Crassus’s dis- 
graceful overthrow; and of Cesar’s 
inhuman assassination? And,on the 
contrary, the example of the late mo- 
narch of these realms, is a standing 
instance of the instinctive respect paid 
to the virtues of equity and temperance, 
when they dignify a throne. 

The private character of a prince 
so necessarily influences his political 
career, in every government where regal 
authority is not a mere nominal dis- 
tinction, that it forms a natural intro- 
duction to a brief estimate of those 
benefits, which result from a mild and 
moderate exercise of supreme power. 
It is a fact easily accounted for, that 
civil governments were in their infancy 
so constituted, as to admit of the most 
tyrannic sway on the part of the king. 
Horace tells us, in his third satire, that 
in the first ages of the world, men were 
dumb like other animals, and that when 
they quarrelled for their dens and 
acorns, their fists and nails détermined 
the contest; but that, when words were 
invented for the communication of their 
purposes and ideas, they began to desist 
from war, to fortify cities, and to insti- 
tute laws. 

That physical strength was originally 
the only argument of superiority, ap- 
pears highly probable, and that pre- 
vious to the evolution of his natural 
endowments, and the cultivation of his 
mental faculties, man should have dif- 
fered but little from the brutes which 
perish, is by no means surprising : hence, 
most ancient governments were not 
only imperfectly constituted, but pera 
petually varying. In proportion, how- 
ever, as the light of science increased, 
discoveries were made, which necessa- 
rily tended to regulate the gradations 
of rank in the scale of human beings, 
by their several degrees of advance- 
ment in knowledge. Thus did the 
aspect of society gradually undergo a 
complete change; humanity and peace 
dawned upon the horizon of the moral 
world, and darted their consolidating 
beams upon the minds of mortals. Each 
recognized in his neighbour a friend 
and a brother; and harmony succeeded 
to ferocity and hatred. 

Absolute and arbitrary as have been 
many systems of government, few, 
perhaps, have been so rigorous, as to. 
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tally to extinguish that spirit of free- 
dom which heaven has kindled in the 
human mind. The fate of many a 
despot has deterred his successor from 
venturing in a track so evidently ha- 
zardous; and the degraded condition of 
those on whom the light of liberty 
neyer shines, has acted as a most forci- 
ble antidote against the encroachments 
of tyranny in free states. I know not 
a more odious and disgraceful feeling, 
than that which could inspire the lan- 
guage of the emperor Caligula; ‘* Ode- 


rint, dum metuant.”’—‘* Let them hate | 


me, so long as they fear me.” And 
though the hope of obtaining univer- 
sal approbation, even in a private sta- 


tion, may be abandoned as extravagant, | 


yet to secure the suffrages of those 
whose esteem is alone valuable, is an 
object worthy the ambition of the 
loftiest potentate. Let the man who 
wishes to decide on the comparative 
operations of democratic and monarchi- 
cal administration, peruse the pages of 
ancient history. Let him survey the 
contests of Greece and Persia. Can he 
be furnished with a fairer opportunity 
of forming a correct judgment? 

To what cause shall we attribute the 
vlory and extent of the Roman empire, 
but to their early practice of incorpo- 
rating their vanquished foes with their 
citizens, and thus gaining, by their cle- 
mency and moderation, the hearts and 
affections of those whom their arms 
had subdued. Absolute monarchy is, 
in fact, democracy of the worst kind. 
What do the political annals of many 
countries develop, but a tissue of cruel- 
ties, usurpations, factions, depositions, 
and massacres? I will not now pre- 
tend to determine the medium, betwixt 
culpable negligence and wanton seve- 

Ity— 
«« Sit piger ad penas princeps, ad praemia 
velox ; 
« Et doleat quoties cogitur esse ferox.” 

Ben Zaida, a Moorish king, having 
been suddenly seized with a disorder, 
which he was persuaded would be fatal, 
after a fit of profound melancholy, sent 
for his son, whom he thus addressed :— 
‘My son, I have long been wandering 
over an immense ocean, but the shore 
of an unknown region is hourly bright- 
ening in my view. In the impetuosity 
of youth, 1 said to the storm, thy fury 
is vain; and to the wave, thy malice 
shall be disappointed. 1 lashed the 
billow, but it raged with redoubled 
yiolence ; I threatened the tempest, but 
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my menaces were dispersed in the 
aerial vacuity; 1 grew abe and the agi- 
tation of the elements subsided. 

‘My son, when ignorance is loud, 
and insolence importunate, compose 
thy temper, and command thy tongue. 
When admiration and applause are 
exulting around thee, remember that 
human praise, like human life, is fleet- 
ing; and that the next hour may de- 
prive thee of both: what would it 
have availed me to have rolled in riches, 
or pined in poverty, if in the one I had 
soared in presumption, or in the other 
yielded to despair?” 

a 
A CAUTION TO THE ADVOCATES FOR 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 
In Saxony, which prides itself on 
being the cradle of the Protestant reli- 
gion, the Catholic clergy, about Court, 
have obtained for the few inhabitants 
of that faith, free exercise of religion, 
and equal rights with Protestants. 
The first-fruits of this, are the prohi- 
bition of intermarriages with Protes- 
tants, unless the parties engage to 
educate their children in the Catholic 
religion; the priests have even de- 
clared marriages, celebrated by Pro- 
testant clergy, null and void, and the 
parties guilty of adultery! Such 
will ever be the anomaly of a Catholic 
royal family and Protestant subjects. 
The University of Leipsic has taken 
alarm at the illegal interference of 
the Catholic clergy, and resolved to 
bring the subject under cognizance 
of the diet. 
a 


ON THE SALVATION OF THE HEATHEN. 


Observations on a question inserted 
col. 484, and on a reply to it which 
appeared in col. 702, on the Salvation 
of the Heathen. 


Mr. EDITOR. 


Sr1r,—Your admitting of familiar and 
other queries, into your Magazine, is 
no small gratification to many of your 
readers; and is laudable, with this 
caution accompanying it, ‘‘ Not to be 
too inquisitive concerning the mysteries 
of heaven.” A letter has come into my 
hands, dated London, Aug. 6th, 1779, 
written by that diligent labourer in the 
Lord’s vineyard, Mr.J. Wesley, in reply 
to twenty queries once sent to him by a 
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youngman. Theanswers are generally 
short and pertinent. One of them is, 
‘* [ do not know ;” another, ‘‘ I cannot 
tell ;” and, ‘I do not know; I was not 
his counsellor.” In reply to this 
question, ‘“‘ What is that ineflable light 
in which God dwells? and is that 
light near or afar off, or both?” Mr. 
W. observes, ‘‘In that light no man 
can either see or explain. That light 
is every where.” His answer to the 
20th query, is; “In the resurrection, 
the mortal body shall be clothed upon 
with our house which is from heaven. 
Just so much as God has revealed 
we know; more than this, we cannot 
know :’’—which appears a wise con- 
clusion, and, well considered, would 
be a guard against fruitless inquiry. 

Not such is the query adverted to 
in No. 19, page 702; viz. ‘‘ Whether 
it be possible that the Heathens, con- 
sidered as such, can be eternally 
saved, or not? Or,in other words, 
Whether the gospel, read or preached, 
is, or is not, indispensably necessary 
to their salvation?” Our fears and our 
prejudices on this subject may be 
helped by considering divers passages 
of revealed truth. When our Lord 
declared, ‘“‘Itis easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of aneedle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God;” his disciples, on hear- 
ing it, were exceedingly amazed, 
saying, ‘‘ Who then can. be saved?” 
But Jesus beheld them, and said unto 
them, ‘‘ With men this is impossible, 
but with God all things are possible.” 
At the pool of mercy, “‘ a certain man 
was there, who had an infirmity thirty 
and eight years; when Jesus saw him 
lie, and knew that he had been a long 
time in that case, he said unto him, 
Wiltthou be made whole? The impo- 
tentman answered him, Sir, [have no 
man, when,the water is troubled, to 
put me into the pool; but while I am 
coming, another steppeth down before 
me. Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take 
up thy bed, and walk.” These are 
evidences of the sovereign goodness 
of God, whose eyes run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to shew 
himself strong in behalf of those whose 
heart is perfect toward him. But 
man too often aspires to the seat of 
judgment, where his Creator never 
placed him. He has reserved this for 
himself alone. 

We cannot suppose that the gospel, 
which proclaims glory to God in the 


highest, and good will towards men, 
has placed man in greater jeopardy by 
its coming. Memorable are the words 
of Christ: ‘‘I am come a light into 
the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me should not abide in ‘darkness ; 
and if any man hear my words, and 
believe not, I judge him not, for I 
came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world. He that rejecteth 
me, and receiveth not my words, hath 
one that judgeth him: the word that 
I have spoken, the same shall judge 
him in the last day.” The Lord is not 
hard, reaping where he has not sown, 
and gathering where he has not 
strawed ; but hath declared, that ‘‘ he 
who knew his Lord’s will, and pre- 
pared not himself, neither did accord- 
ing to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes; but he that knew not 
and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few: for 
unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required.” 
And let us, who are favoured with 
the knowledge of the gospel, be awak- 
ened to righteousness, for even we 
may not have the true knowledge of 
God, but be like the Jews, who boasted 
of Moses, and the law of God; to whom 
Christ said, ‘‘ Ye haveneither heard his 
voice at any time, nor seen his shape.” 
In the reply, col. 702, there is an 
allusion to what the evangelist John 
says concerning Christ, the divine 
Word being ‘the true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” Are we to understand 
this according to the construction 
J.Smith has givenit? Itis said that 
this ‘‘ light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not ;” 
and that John the Baptist came to 
bear witness to this Light, that all 
men through him might believe. So 
that instrumentality appears to be the 
appointed means by which this true 
Light is diffused. This seems to be 
consonant with universal experience, 
and the general tenor of divine truth. 
My only claim is to be considered 
A Lover or TRUTH. 
—— 

Answer to.a Query on Mutual Affec- 
tion. 

Mr. EpITor. 

Sir,—In the Number of your valu- 
able miscellany for January, col. 100, 
a correspondent, G. A.inquires, Whe- 
ther it be probable, that mutual affec- 
tions, particularly established be- 
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tween kindred spirits, in time, will | 


be perpetuated in eternity, between 


the same individuals?—In answer to | 


which, I beg leave to make the fol- 


lowing remarks. 


= > . = ° | 
Mutual affection, and the kindred 
elative | 


affinity of spirits, are mere r 
modes of the human kind, in their 
finite state ; 
with our confined views of time; con- 
sequently, they will cease to be, when 
the finite term shall have expired, 
and the creature 
on that which is infinite: that affec- 
tion, therefore, which subsisted in 
time, will not be perpetuated in eter- 
nity, between individuals; for (as I 
have dared to think) the spirits of the 
Good, will, at the dissolution of time, 
be bound in aninfinitely enlarged sys- 
tem of reciprocal love: '—than which, 
what can more increase the joys of 
heaven? whilst, on the other hand, 
the spirits of the Wicked will be 
bound in the chains of an inconceiv- 
able malignity, to be exercised indis- 
criminately on each other:—than 
which, what can render more intole- 
rable the tortures of hell?—I shall 
be happy in making any further com- 
munication, should the abeve be 
deemed unsatisfactory. 
And am, Sir, 
With the greatest respect, 
Your’s, &e. T. R. 
Preistgate-street, Peterborough. 
—_ 


Another Answer to the same Question, 
by J. M. of Torquay, Devon. 
It is admitted by most of those who 
have ever given their opinion on future 
Rewards and Punishments, that they 
will bear some similarity to our capa- 
bilities of pain or pleasure in the pre- 
sent life. Taking this principle then 
for the basis of our inquiries, it seems, 
although a paradox, to be incompa- 
tible with that felicity in store for the 
spirits of the blest, that the same 
species of affection which they have 
cherished and enjoyed, in time, should 
accompany them in their transit to 
eternity. To illustrate this, I would 
simply produce the fact, of a man 
who has had several wives, or a wo- 
man who has had a plurality of hus- 
bands. He who has been a paragon 
of affection to each wife, taken sepa- 
rately, cannot, when each shall claim 
him as her entire right, bestow on 
them individually such a portion of 


and are consistent only | 


shall have entered 


love as shall please and gratify the 
whole. Thus then, by the distraction 
of the husband, or the jealousy of the 
wives, that happiness, which on the 
earth was comparatively perfect, in 
such a case would be blasted and 
destroyed. But these are terms in- 
applicable to the regions of bliss; and 
therefore I should infer, that affection 
will not be transferred to eternity, 
without undergoing a considerable 
change from the state in which it at 
present exists. 
—<—— 


| Reply by J. M. of Torquay to a Query, 


on Witehes, inserted col. 190. 
THouGH I am not prepared to assert 
that Witchcraft has not had an 
existence, I would answer the first 
part of P.J.’s question by asking him, 
Whether within his own know ledge he 
can point out one well- authenticated 
fact of actual witcheraft? Butfavour- 
ing the opinion that this power is only 
imaginary, I should be inclined to 
suppose that it found its rise amid 
the priestly agents of idolatry. We 

know they dealt forth their miracles by 
wholesale; and superstition believed 
them to be the genuine work of a su- 
pernatural power ; nor does it require 
any very great stretch of i imagination 
to believe, that when any of these 
were in disgrace with their brother- 


| hood, their fancied superiority might 


operate through another channel. 
Hence, it progressively took a wider 
course; and, finally, numbers who 
were at all distinguished by singu- 


| larity of appearance, obtained a share 


in the ghostly authority. Such ap- 
pears to me to be the most probable 
account of the rise and progress of 
witchcraft. 

—=— 


Answer to a Query on the Observance 


of the Sabbath. 


Mr. EDITOR. 
Sir,—One of your correspondents 
asks, (No. 16. col. 485.) “‘Is it sin- 
ful for public Bakers to bake dinners 
on the Lord’s day?” On this subject 
the scriptures are so clear, that it is 
strange any person who admits their 
authority should attempt to justify a 
line of conduct socontrary to their ex- 
plicit prohibitions, as is the practice 
of dressing food for common uses on 
the Sabbath-day. 

The fourth commandment not only 
forbids heads of families doing any 
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work on the seventh day, but it for- 
bids also all their dependents. And 
though works of piety, works of 
mercy, and works of necessity, are 
not included im this prohibition, yet 
with none of these exceptions can 
we rank cooking for epicurean pur- 
poses. 

That it is not giving to this com- 
mandment a greater latitude than 
God intended, by extending it to the 
unnecessary dressing of food, is evi- 
dent, I think, from Exodus xvi. 3. 
and xxxv. 3. From the former of 
these passages we learn, that the 
Israelites were commanded to gather 
a double portion of manna on the 
sixth day, that they might keep 
holy the seventh. And in the latter, 
that fires were forbidden to be kindled 
in their habitations on the Sabbath- 
day; consequently, cooking in all its 
modes was prohibited. 

The general plea urged in defence 
of dressing food on Sundays is, “ that 
it is very hard if we may not be 
allowed a good hot dinner on that 
day ;”’ and because it is deemed a 
great hardship to be without one, it 
is concluded that there is no harm in 
preparing one. It was, no doubi, a 
similar mode of reasoning that led 
the Sabbath-breaker, mentioned in 
Numbers xv. 82, 33, 34, 35. to gather 
sticks on the Lord’s day; and his 


awful fate should induce others to | 


submit to the authority of God, in- 
stead of regulating their actions by 
their own notions of fitness. 

If it be unlawful for families to 
dress their food on the Sabbath, it 
follows, that it is.so for bakers to 
do it-for them. Bakers indeed never 
pretend that heating and cleaning 
the oven, setting in, turning, and 
drawing dinners, is not work; butthen 
they have a very religious excuse for 
their conduct. They tell us, that in 
consequence of their baking, fifty or 
sixty persons are enabled to attend 
a place of worship, who would other- 
wise be obliged to stop at home to 
cook ; and hence they infer that their 
conduct is not only right, but meri- 
torious. Now, if this were the mo- 
tive that influenced them, it would be 
no justification, as we are not to do evil 
that good maycome. This, however, 
is not the case; interest is their ob- 
ject, and when this end is not an- 
swered, the practice is discontinued. 
During winter, it is notso common 


for housekeepers to take their meat 
to the bakers, as in the warmer sea- 
sons of the year; and hence in those 
places where the number of articles 
is not enough to pay for fire and 
trouble, it is customary to suspend 
public baking, until the heat of the 
weather renders it inconvenient for 
people to cook at home. When this 
is the case, the baker is informed of 
it, and he generally resumes his pious 
work of sending his customers to 
church or chapel, according as their 
judgments may incline them. — And 
should he, as is sometimes the case, 
hint to them, that it is his intention 
to decline Sunday baking altogether, 
these religious gentry tell him very 
plainly, that they who bake for them 
on the Sunday, shall do it during the 
weck. This intimation generally re- 
moves all his scruples, and away he 
goes to his work, and they to their 
worship. 

As dressing food on the Sabbath- 
day for common uses is unnecessary 
work, and as all unnecessary work is 
a direct violation of the express com- 
mand of God ; every person who acts 
in this manner has reason to expect 
a curse from God on his exertions, 
rather than a blessing. See Nehe- 
miah xiii. 15, 16, 17, 18. and Isaiah 
Ivili. 13, 14. 

This practice has, however, its ad- 
vocates; and what indeed has not? 
A learned commentator, who, no 
doubt, was a man of taste, reasons 
thus on the subject. ‘* The lawful- 
ness of dressing meat may be collect- 
ed from the Scripture, inasmuch as 
our Saviour was present at a feast 
on the Sabbath-day, Luke xiv. 1. 
where, no doubt, meat was dressed for 
so many guests as were there bidden ; 
and when we are allowed to provide 
food for our cattle on the Sabbath- 
day, surely we may lawfully dress 
meat for ourselves.” This gentle- 
man’s appetite, I suspect, had blinded 
his judgment. It is a well-known 
fact, that the Jews were very rigid in 
their adherence to the letter of their 
law, and especially to that part 
which related to the Sabbath-day ; it 
is not, therefore, probable that any 
thing would be prepared for that 
feast, which might have been pre- 
pared the day preceding. And if it 
had, itis nearly certain that our Lord 
would not have countenanced such 
conduct by his presence. And though 
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we are allowed to feed our cattle on 
the Sabbath, we are not allowed to 
provide food which might be as well 
procured the day before. The same 
observation may be applied to food 
for ourselves. 

There are some pious families, who 
conscientiously abstain from all un- 
necessary labour on the Sabbath; 


and as they know cooking to be un- | 


necessary, all food is prepared on 


the Saturday. By this arrangement | 


their dependents are able to attend 
the house of God, without distraction 
or confusion. This, however, is by no 
means common with the professors 


of religion; the servants in some | 


families are almost broiling, while 
their master and mistress are praying. 
And if after dinner they should all 
attend a place of worship, they gene- 
rally sleep the greater part of the 
time: the servants from heat and fa- 
tigue, and their employers from an 
overloaded stomach. 

It would be easy to expatiate on 


this evil. It is presumed, however, | 
that enough has been written to sa- | 


tisfy those who wish to be convinced 
of its impropriety, if it be wrong. I 


will, however, add, that I have been | 


eighteen years an attentive hearer of 
the Gospel, and during this time I have 
never heard a sermon on the proper 
observance of the Sabbath. And 
until Sabbath-breaking in all its 
modes is exposed from the pulpit, 
little reformation in Sunday manners 
is to be expected. 
IT am, Sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, 
CENSOR. 


A similar answer has been received | 


from OmeGa, of London. 


Portry, 
THE RESURRECTION. 


Matt. xxvill. 2—4. 


THE silent noon of night was past, 
The moon was bright in silver sheen, 
When sudden gloom the sky o’ercast, 
And quench’d in darkness all the scene. 


The centinels around the tomb, 
In which the murder’d Jesus lay, 
Look’d forward from the dreary gloom 
With anxious eyes for coming day. 


But, hark! beneath, the rumbling earth 
Began with inward roars to rock, 

As if her entrails from their girth 

Were bursting with impetuous shock. 
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Th’ affrighted soldiers rais’d their eyes 
To angry Heav’n in fear-form’d pray’ ; 
But, lo! new terror in the skies! 
A mighty spirit in the air! 


Like lightning’s fire his count’nance beam’d, 
His garments glitter’d white as snow : 

Wrapp’d in a blaze of light, he seem’'d 
Descending tow’rds the earth below. 


They sunk, in terror overwhelm’d 

Struck to the quaking ground with dread : 
| The iron warrior, mail’d and helm’d, 
| Lay pale and senseless as the dead. 


| Soon to the earth the seraph came, 

| Soon was the rocky door thrown wide, 

The quick-returning vital flame 
Re-animates the Crucified ! 


With radiant glory compass’d round, 

Forth walks the Conqneror girt with might ; 
The prostrate seraph licks the ground, 

Eclips’d in his Creator’s light. 


How chang’d the scene !—of late, the mirth 
And passive scorn of soldiers rude ; 

| But now, while they lie stretch’d on earth, 

He walks, too glorious to be view’d. 


Behold yon tyrant! stript and bare, 
In his own fetters bound, he lies ; 

His sceptre broken, while the air 
Is troubled with his wailing cries. 


Well may’st thou wail! the time draws nigh, 
(This Resurrection seals the doom) 

When thou, with all thy pow’r shalt die, 

| And all thy captives leave the tomb. 

J. M. G. 


| Liverpool Nov. 2, 1820. 


| 
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EDWIN’S GRAV E.—A Monopy. 

| BE hash’d, thou wint’ry wind! Thou canst not 
wake 

The dull cold ear of that forsaken clay; 

Thou canst not chase the frozen calm away, 

So fix’d on ev’ry pulse. Thy breath may shake 

The with’ring grass that o’er my Edwin’s grave 

Bends mournfully; and round that dwelling 
low, : 

Thy wailing blast may utter sounds of woe— 

But, like the verdure that again shall wave 

Beneath the dewy sunshine of the spring, 

Upon that hallow’d sod, my Edwin smiles 

On the past turbulence of stormy days. 

And, as the haleyon from her quiv’ring sprays 

Delighted soars,—so he to viewless isles 

Of peace, and ever-blooming joy, hath sprung ; 

Immortal plumage glist’ning on his wing, 

And Heay’n’s own music pouring from his 
tongue. 

Oh, he is blest indeed! He hath escap’d 

The wav’ring gales of this unquiet world, 

And all th’ appalling terrors sin hath shap’d, 

And all the darts her legions foul have hurl’d, 

To vex ‘the pure in heart.” Long had he 
found 

Munition in that Rock, which lifts on high 

Its head of glory to the central sky, 

Yet plants its shelt’ring base on mortal ground. 

And now he hath a triumph in the power 

Of Him who built that rock, and Jed him to its 
tower. 
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Edwin! I would not weep for thee: I know 

Thy warfare is accomplish’d. Thou hast laid 

Thine armour of probation at the feet 

Of JupAn’s LION. Thou hast bow’d to meet 

His great ‘* Well done” —and humbly hast thou 
said, 

«« Not unto me the glory—THINE the blow 

That vanquish’d—THINE the strength in which 
I smote the foe.” 


O Edwin! thou didst war with mighty foes— 

Pains of disease, and struggles of a mind 

Once wedded to the earth, then all resign’d 

To Gop; and ever as the conflict rose 

Thy pray’r prevail’d-—and now thy soul is 
ree: 

Thou art Heav’n’s denizen! How shall I weep 
for thee? 

Yet, there are moments—sights and sounds 
there are, 

At which my spirit starts, and claims a tear 

For the sad thought, that he who us’d to share 

The word, the sight, the feeling, is not here, 

Nor ever more shall be! h Edwin, then 

My heart is not so strong,—I weep as other 
men. 

Yet not like them, who when such musings 
seize 

The heart, resistless, dwell with thought dis- 
may'd 

In the drear sepulchre ; and in the shade 

Of melancholy cypress, find no ease 

For the poor wounded spirit, all unus’d 

To higher hopes. But when my soul hath 
mus’d 

On the dead friend awhile, sudden it wakes 

To nobler views. He is not in the grave !— 

"Tis but the kindred dust that cell can have; 

The clogs and fetters that the spirit shakes 

Exulting off, and her free circuit takes 

Amid new modes, new forms of excellence, 

Clear to seraphic vision, tho’ conceal’d 

From the weak filmy orbs of mortal sense. 

Edwin! what beauties are to thee reveal’d! 

‘What wonders, full of vastness, and of grace, 

Which here conception vainly sought to paint ! 

Of the OMNISCIENT’S ways, how darkly faint 

Our feeble guesses! Tho’ we Jong to trace 

In all his works his wisdom, buta ray, 

A glimm’ring we behold: but thine the sight 

Of ail-pervasive Deity :—Thy view 

May pierce creation’s infinite—pursue 

Science divine, still adding light to light, 

And finding still an ever-bright’ning day! 

Edwin, farewell! but not without a thought, 

That I may sometimes hold communion sweet 

With thy freed spirit—'tis a feeling fraught 

With strength and consolation.—I have caught 

Some snatches of it, in my rare retreat 

From this life’s clam’rous cares—and then I 
cease 

From all desire but this—for virtue and for 
peace. 

Farewell! henceforth the fragrant wind shall 
wave 

Myrtle, and pleasant shrubs of evergreen, 

O’er the lov’d verdure of thy early grave; 

Emblems of hope unchang’d, whose blossoms 
brave 

Affliction’s bleakest gale, and will be seen 

Beauteous and bright, amid the Siroc blast, 

That blights the desart world—the dreariest 
and the last. 


E. W—c. 


CANZONET. 


WueEn Autumn’s last rays have been tran- 
quilly beaming, 
I have seen the light web which the gossa- 
mer spreads, 
While the dew-drop of morning resplendently 
gleaming, 
Has hung like a gem on the tremulous threads. 
But how fragile that film !—that dew-drop how 
fleeting ! 
The breeze as it past swept the light gauze 


away— 
And, ah! like the joys that scarce stay our 
greeting, 
The dew-drop is fled in the bright-beaming 
ray. 
So flies some pure thought, in my bosom re- 
vealing ,— 
So my firmest resolves take the wing of the 
rale 5 


And as fragile and fleet ev’ry loftier feeling, 
As the insect’s light, web, or the dew-drop so 
frail W—c. 
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HYMN, 
WRITTEN FOR A POOR WIDOW. 


THO’ faint and sick, and worn away 
With poverty and woe, 

My widow’d feet are doom’d to stray, 
°Mid thorny paths below ; 


Be THOU, O Lord! my Saviour stili— 
My confidence and guide ! 

I know that perfect is THY will, 
Whate’er that will decide. 

I know the soul that trusts in THEE 
Thou never wilt forsake : 

And tho’ a bruised reed I be, 
That reed thou wilt not break. 

Then, keep me, Lord! where’er I go— 
Support me on my way ; 
ho’ worn with poverty and woe, 
My widow’d footsteps stay ! 

To give my weakness strength, O God! 
Thy staff shall yet avail : 

And tho’ thou chasten with thy rod, 
That staff shall never fail. 

EK. Wc. 


—it— 
STANZAS, 


On seeing the Rev. Charles Simeon of Cambridye, 
in the Commercial Rooms at Bristol, obtaining 
Subscriptions for circulating the New Testa- 
ment, in Hebrew, among the Jews. 


A SIMEON once to wond’ring Jews, 
In Salem’s sacred dome, 

(While prophecies fulfill’d he views, ) 
Proclaims a Saviour come. 

Now in her temple Commerce views 
Another Simeon rise, 

Again to spread that glorious news 
‘Before that people's eyes. 

Here too we see, as one of old, 
The sacred word fulfill’d,* 

For Commerce brings ber gifts of gold, 
The rich their off’rings yield. 


* And the daughter of Tyre shall be there with 


a gift; even the rich among the people shall entreat 


thy favour.—-Psalin xlv. 12. 


On the Substratum of Matter. 
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The first the infant Saviour holds, 
Who hope to Israel gave,— 
The last his written word unfolds, 

That rebel race to save. 
1815. T. W—c. 
oe 


On the Substratum of Matter. 


Mr. EpITor. 

Sir,—I embrace the present opportu- 
nity to acknowledge my obligations to 
over the first vol. of your instructive 
“observations” of mine ‘‘ on the sub- 
stratum of matter,” and, conceiving I 
was in an error, forthwith endeav oured 
to put me right. 

But having discharged my ‘ bounden 
duty’ to him, I crave your leave, sir, 
to make some additional observations 
on this subject, and to submit a few 
remarks on some important points 
which he has connected with it. 

I have carefully examined what 
your correspondent | has advanced, eol. 


845, without its effecting a conviction | 


in my mind, that the 
matter has any other than a verbal or 
mental existence. I admit the truth 
of many of his remarks; and will not 
undertake to vindicate every expres- 
sion used in the article on which 
he has TAMA Terige. [ cannot, 
however, help thinking, that, after 
what the Bis os of Cloyne has ad- 

vanced against the existence of an 
fngentient subs tance, if we can 
prove to our satist 

1 


matter itself, we need not trouble our- 


- 
put 


seives muc b about ** an W kno W it sub- 
stratum.’”’ However just our views 
of things may be, if we do not con- 
stantly annex a definite and a settled 


meaning to the terms we 
misapprehension and col 
the inevitable ‘result. 
ner in which my instructor uses the 
words matter and substratum, 1 cannot 
help suspecting that he does notalways 
keep the notions distinct, which he 
associates: with these terms. He ap- 


employ, 
1fusion are 
From the man- 


pears to me, at least, to use the term | 


substratum to denote matter itself; 
and if he does, though between our 
opinions on this sub rje ct, apparently 
‘“ wide yawns the gulf,” the difference 
in reality is more in re aguage than in 
thought. 

Mr. Locke has some remark 


matter, which I take the liberty to 


substratum of 


ction the being of | 


s that 
relate to disputes on the ret id of 


transcribe, judging them to be rele- 
vant to the point in hand. He ob- 
serves, ‘‘ How much names taken for 
things are apt to mislead the understand- 
ing, the attentive reading of philoso- 
phical writers would abundantly dis- 
cover; and that, perhaps, in words 
little suspected of any such mis- 
use. I shall instance in one only, and 
that a very familiar one. How many 


| intricate disputes have there been 
** A Constant Reader, ” who, on looking 


about matter, as if there were some 


| such thing reallyin nature distinectfrom 
miscellany, (col. 980) fell upon some | 


body; as’tis evident the word matter 
stands for an idea distinct from the 
idea of body? But if the ideas these 
two terms stood for were precisely the 


| same, they might indifferently in all 


places be put one for another. But 
we see, that though it be proper to say, 
there is one matter of all bodies, one 
cannot say, there is one body of all 
matters. We familiarly say, one body 
is bigger than another; but it sounds 
harsh (and I think is never used) to 
say, one matter is bigger than another. 
W henee came this then? From hence, 
that though matter and body be not 
really distinct, but wherever there is 
the one, there is the other; yet matter 
and body stand for two different con- 
ceptions, wherepf the one is incom-~ 
plete, and but a part of the other. 
For body stands fer a solid extended 
figured substance, whereof matter is 


| but a partial and more confused con- 
| ception ; 


it seeming to me to be used 
for the substance and solidity of body, 

without taking in its extension mid 
figure. And therefore it is, that 
speaking of matter, we speak of it 
always as one, because in truth it 
expressly contains nothing but the 
idea of a solid substance, which is 
every where the same, every where 
uniform. This being our idea of mat- 
ter, we DO more coenccive or speak of 
different matters in the world, than we 
do of different solidities ; though we 
both conceive and speak of different 
bodies, because extension and figure 
are capable of variation. But since 
solidity cannot exist without extension 
and figure, the taking matter to be 
ihe name of something really existing 
under that precision, has no doubt 
produced those obscure and unintel- 
ligi Se eal 5: ses and disputes, which 
have lled the heads and books of 
pilose hers concerning materia prima; 
which impe fection or abuse, how far it 
may concern a great many: other general 
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terms, I leave to be considered. This, 
{ think, I may at least say, that we 
should have a great many fewer dis- 
putes in the world, if words were taken 
for what they are, the signs.ef our 
ideas only, and not for things them- 
selves. For when we argue about 
matter, or any the like term, we truly 
argue only about the idea we express by 
that sound, whether that precise idea 
agree to any thing in nature, or not. 
And if men would tell what idea they 
make their words stand for, there 
could not be half that obscurity or 
wrangling, in the search or support of 
truth, that there is.’’* 

Your correspondent suspected that 
my rejecting a substratum of matter, 
would plunge me into the matterless 
abyss of Berkeley. This, however, is 
not the case. And I am resolved that 
no sophistry shallever draw me beyond 
the margin of that vacuous gulf. I 
believe in the existence of matter,—I 
cannot help believing it,—and I will 
believe it. And therefore I object to 
the phraseology of Locke, in the pre- 
ceding passage, in reference to the 
non-existence of matter in general. 
On this subject, I doubt not that philo- 
sophical investigation will terminate 
in a full confirmation of the first dic- 
tates of common sense. With this 
conviction, I cannot approve of any 
expression that implies the non-exist- 
ence of matter as a real entity. That 
matter and individual bodies have not 
independent existence, is certain. The 
latter are but certain aggregates of 
atoms, subjected to particular laws, 
which give birth to their diversified 
forms, appearances, and effects. Itis 
these. whose existence is adventitious, 
successive, and evanescent. And 
were all these phenomena destroyed 
by a suspension of those laws by which 
at present they are produced, it would 
not affect the existence of the former. 
Matter is the constituent principle of 
bodies. It is that, which in all the 
successive transmutations and deno- 
minations that bodies undergo, inva- 
riably preserves its identity. And 
that which renders it permanent, as far 
as I know, is, its exclusive occupancy 
of a definite portion of space; and 
this renders solidity or impenetrability 
inseparable from its nature. 

Whether we understand the term 
matier to indicate the component parts 


* Locke’s Essay, vol. 2. page 96. 


No. 26.—Vot., II. 


of bodies, or to denote the aggregate 
of bodies in the universe, in both these 
senses matter exists. It is, however, 
in reference to the former of them, 
that a substratum is deniéd; and in 
this sense, I shall continue to deny 
its existence, until | discern the neces- 
sity of admitting it. For the existence 
of a solid extended insentient sub- 
stance, termed matter, I have evi- 
dence which satisfies me; but of an 
unseen, mysterious, unknown sub- 
stratum of matter, I have no evidence 
whatever; nor do I believe that it 
has any being in nature. Itis a pure 
ontological fiction! 

Is not the existence of a material 
substance, subject to the control of 
an infinitely wise and powerful Being, 
sufficient to account for all that we 
experience? Where then is the neces- 
sity or use of a substratum, if all phe- 
nomena may be accounted for without 
it? Besides, whatis its nature? This 
may seem an impertinent question, 
as it is said to be unknown; but mate- 
rial, or immaterial, it must be. If 
material, and matter requires a sub- 
stratum, what is the substratum of 
this substratum?* If a substratum 
of matter be once admitted, this ques- 
tion will recur ad infinitum. And 
why not call it the matter of matter? 
This, if any such thing exists, is certain- 
ly its proper denomination. And if it 
be not material, then matter is ulti- 
mately resolved into an immaterial, 
mysterious, unknown, nobody knows 
what! And if so, who can tell, reve- 
lation apart, but that all things are 
so many different modifications of the 
same substance? 

To this conclusion, it appears to 
me, we must come, if we admit the 
existence of a substratum distinct 
from, but essential, to the being of 
matter. Nor do I think that your 
correspondent has succeeded either 
in establishing its existence, or in 
removing the consequences deducible 
from it. 

* See King’s Origin of Evil, Vol. I. page 3. 
Note 1. 
(To be continued. ) 
eS 
On the Aspect of Science towards 
Religion. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir,—If you deem the following let- 
ter from a friend, on the Aspect which 
2A 
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the Arts and Sciences bear towards 
Religion, worthy an insertion in your 
valuable miscellany, its early inser- 
tion will oblige your’s, &e. 

A. B. D. 


My Dear Frienp,—According to your 
request, I sit down the few minutes 
{ have to spare, to write a few lines 
on the Aspeet which the Arts and 
Sciences bear towards Religion. It 
is positively asserted by the pen of 
divine inspiration, that without know- 
ledge the heart cannot be good: but 
it must be admitted that there are 
some kinds of knowledge very in- 
jurious to the morals of men, and op- 
posed to the welfare of society. This 
assertion only includes such know- 
ledge as is calculated to promote the 
happiness and usefulness of man in 
this world, and prepare him for a 
state of eternal felicity beyond the 
grave. Econceive that an acquaint- 
ance with the Arts and Sciences, is 
caiculated to render a person more 
usetul and respectable in the world, 
than one destitute of a knowledge of 
them. But it is most important and 
essential that a man should have a 
correct knowledge of himself, as a 
sinful and accountable creature, and 
of God his Creator, and Christ 
Redeemer; without this knowledge, 
every other kind will avail him nothing 
ina dying hour. But where learning 
and piety concentrate in a person, 
they shine brilliantly. I am fully 
aware, my dear Friend, I am quite 
incompetent to do justice to the sub- 
ject ; for I consider, in order to treat 
it properly, it is necessary I should 
possess a good knowledge of the Arts 
and Sciences. But this not being the 
case, you must expect my views of 
the subject to be very contracted. 

Whether we consider the subject as 
referring to the state of religious feel- 
ing in an individual, or with respect to 
the cause of religion in general, I 
conceive that the study of the Sciences 
under proper regulations, and in sub- 
ordination to religion, instead of prov- 
ing injurious, will be found to be ad- 
vantageous. I would not be under- 
stood to say, that I think the study of 
all the Sciences will prove equally 
and alike profitable. But to begin 
with Astronomy; I conceive it to be 
as beneficial as any. 

The study of this science, by a man 
of piety, must necessarily have a ten- 


his | 


dency to elevate his views of the 
Divine Being above those of that man 
who is not acquainted withit. Ona 
survey of the heavens, and the count- 
less multitudes of revolving worlds 
they contain, he will be led to exclaim, 
like pious David, ‘‘ When I consider 
the heavens, the work of thy hands, 
and the sun, moon, and stars, which 
thou hast made; Lord, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him?”’—and 
with Milton,— 
“These are thy glorious works, Parent of 
good, 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame ! 
Thos, wonipae fair, thyself how wondrous 
then, 


Unspeakable ; who sitt’st above these heay’n’s 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power 
divine.” 

And whilst his mind is thus inspired 
with the most sublime and exalted 
ideas of the majesty and greatness of 
the supreme Being, he will sink into 
nothingness and insignificancy in his 
own estimation, and exclaim, like 
Watts, 

‘‘Great God! how infinite art thou !” 

And not only Astronomy, but Na- 
tural History and Philosophy, in all 
their branches, are calculated, when 
properly pursued, as studies subordi- 
nate to religion, to have a very bene- 
ficial influence on the mind, The in- 
dividual who is acquainted with these 
sciences, under the influence of pious 
feelings, will be constrained to admire 
the power and wisdom of God, as dis- 
played in the work of creation. At 
his sovereign mandate, worlds upon 
worlds burst into being, and were 
peopled with countless tribes of crea- 
tures. At his all-powerful voice, the 
sun, that source of light and heat, 
with all the innumerable host of stars 
which roll along the immensity of 
space, sprang forth. Who can con- 
template the whole universe of ma- 
terial being, in connection with the 
vast magnitude and number of hea- 
venly bodies, and not entertain reve- 
rential thoughts of that Almighty 
Being, who by a word brought them 
into existence? The prophet Isaiah 
seems to have been under similar 
feelings, when he exclaimed with 
astonishment, ‘‘ Lift up your eyes on 
high, and behold; who hath created 
these things, that bringeth out their 
host by number? he calleth them all 
by names, by the greatness of his 
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might; for that he is strong in power, 
not one faileth.”’ 

I conceive also an acquaintance 
with Anatomy is very useful, and cal- 
culated to promote religious thoughts 
and feelings. At a survey of the 
structure of the human body, the 
regular organization of every part, 
the use of every muscle, of every 
nerve, and the great skill displayed 
in their formation and regular motion, 
will naturally lead us to say, ‘‘I will 
praise thee, for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made; marvellous are 
thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” With this, I think, Logic, 
or Intellectual Philosophy, might very 
profitably be studied, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary aman should possess 
a knowledge of the powers of his owr 
mind, and be able to think, judge, 
reason, and communicate his thoughts 
to others with precision and accuracy. 

ie should also be well acquainted 
with the various operations and fa- 
culties of his mind, else he will be 
liable to confound them one with 
another: it may also be useful in 
many more instances than I have 
time now to enumerate. 

Respecting the study of Mathe- 

matics, I think it is very usefal to 
strengthen and invigorate the reason- 
ing faculties; the truth of this you 
know by experience, therefore I need 
not say any thing more concerning it. 

Now, as to giving you ay decided 
opinion, whether or no the Sciences 
bear a favourable aspect towards 
Religion, I will merely assert this, 
that if we take a view of the good and 
evil resulting from the study of them, 
we shall find the good evidently to 
preponderate: and, 
we consider the subject with respect 
to the general cause of religion, we 
shall find them favourable rather than 
otherwise. Itis true, the Christian’s 
religion is characterized by its simpli- 
city, and the gospel does not stand in 
need of human wisdom, to add to its 
dignity and excellence, for, without 
any embellishments, it is able to make 
men wise unto salvation through faith 
in Christ ; nevertheless, an acquaint- 
ance with the Sciences has never ren- 
dered the ministers of the gospel less 
useful, I believe ; but, on the contrary, 
they have found this knowledge a 
valuable acquisition to them, in ob- 
viating that laboured stiffness in their 
composition, and sameness in preach- | 


in conclusion, if 
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ing; that is, they have not been 
obliged to confine themselves to topics 
which children might explain, but 
have encountered, with success, sub- 
jects which required the exercise of 
forcible reasoning powers. Do you 
wisha proof of this? ? Ineed only direct 
your thoughts to India; there witness 
what has been achieved by a Carey, 
Ward, and Marshman, and many other 
men of learning and piety. And I 
would ask, has their piety, or did the 
piety of Watts, Doddridge, Newton, 
Hervey, and others, appear the less 
conspicuous, on account of their ac- 
quaintance with the Sciences? I 
think not; neither was their useful- 
nes in the cause of religion obstructed 
thereby. I therefore conclude by say- 
ing, that the Arts and Sciences bear 
a favourable aspect towards Religion, 
rather than otherwise. 


—ee 


FRAGMENT OF A DAY-BOOK KEPT BY 
STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS, LAST KING 
OF POLAND, FROM SECOND MARCH, 
797, UNTIL TWELFTH FEBRUARY, 
1788. 

As well during the journey to Petcers- 

burgh, as during his stay in that re- 

sidence and at Moscow, Stanislaus 
dictated bulletins, addressed to his 
friends in Poland ; but as he had 

great reliance on the sanctity or se- 
crecy of the Russian post-office, le 
left a large white border, on which he 
wrote with sympathetic ink whatever 


he thought not fit for the perusal of 


strangers, and several passages of the 
manuscr ‘ipt are written in this man- 
ner. Kotzcbue obtained possession 
of the whole, under condition of sup- 
pressing what might compromise any 
living person. ‘Che manner in which 
the emperor received the king, and 
how the latter bore his fate, as also 
his remarks, cannot fail to interest 
the observers of mankind. 

“* Mietau, 2d March, 1797.—Only 
the day before yesterday did the king 
arrive here, at eleven o’clock in the 
night; because a thousand obstacles 
had united to delay his arrival, and 
to make his journey as disagreeable 
as possible. Nobody was, however, 
more sorry for it than the general 
Count Besborodke, who had relied 
on the preparations of general Tor- 
masoff; unfortunately, the latter had 
been displaced a few days before out 
of his government, and all had been 
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neglected to an incredible degree. 
The number of miles was falsely in- 
dicated, and consequently the calcu- 
lation of the hours was sure to be 
wrong! Even the road was missed, 
and on leaving Wilna, a round-about 
was made, of more than four miles, in 
the most horrible by-roads. Several 
accidents of the same description had 
occurred; thawing weather suddenly 
changing with frost, spoiled all the 
roads, and many carriages broke. 
“This forced slowness allowed the 
king to visit, at Poraysire, the con- 
vent of the Kartusians; a remarkable 
monument of the riches of the chan- 
cellor Paé, and the use which he 
made of them. The only painting 
that appeared valuable, was the meet- 
ing of Maria with the mother of Jo- 
hannes. Another curiosity of the 
place has disappeared, viz. the bo- 
dies of Paé and his wife ; they were 
still in preservation forty years ago, 
but have since perished. 
up for this, a pompous and badly- 
styled inscription informs the curious, 
that lady Paé had been of the Mailly 
family, related to the princes of Sa- 


voy, the Bourbons, and a couple of 


Greek emperors. Mietau has been 
very much enlarged and embellished 
since the king was there last. To in- 
crease the singularity of his present 
situation, the old Stackelberg, for- 
merly ambassador in Poland, has 


been appointed for the office of cham- | 


berlain during the stay in Peters- 
burgh. The former secretary of the 
embassy, who is likewise here, thinks 
that the emperor made this nomina- 
tion to humble Stackelberg, with 
whom he is displeased.” 

‘“ Narva, 8th March.—Mr. Von 
Tiesenhausen, the governor, has re- 
ceived the king with distinguished 
civility ; and, generally speaking, it 
would be impossible to behave better 
in this respect than the whole nobility 
of Livonia has done. In the gover- 
nor’s conduct, was there a certain kind 
of cordiality, by which the king was 
much affected.” 

“¢ Petersburgh, 14th March.—On the 
9th, the king arrived at Ropseha, a 
country seat, 35 versts from here, 
where Peter the Third died. The 
count gave it as a present to prince 
Orloff, who sold it to a very rich Ar- 
menian from [spahan, called Lasaroff; 
this man is the same who sold the 
Jarge diamond which now adorns the 


To make | 


point of the imperial sceptre; he 
has embellished the place with much 
expense and taste. A splendid sup- 
per had been prepared; and the mar- 
shal to the court Wielohursky, wait- 
ed upon the king with five courtiers 
in their gala dresses, who welcomed 
him in the name of the different 
branches of the imperial family. The 
emperor had suspended the mourn- 
ing for three days, on account of the 
king’s arrival. On the next morning 
the king took prince Stanislaus in his 
varriage, and both proceeded to the 
seat of the countess Skawronska, two 
versts from this town. He found 
there the vice-chancellor prince Ku- 
rakin, with a great suite, and the 
court equipage. The king stepped 
into the state carriage, and sat alone 
on the back seat, with prince Kurakin 
and prince Stanislaus on the front: 
the imperial pages hung themselves 
to the coach-doors, and the master of 
the horse, Prince Galitzin, rode on 
the right side. A detachment of the 
garde-noble opened the procession, 
and another of hussars concluded it. 
A great concourse of people accom- 


| panied it up to the Marble palace, in 


whose rooms the king found the empe- 
ror, who embraced him cordially, and 
conversed with him during an hour 
in private, before he returned to his 
residence. The grand dukes, Alex- 
ander and Constantine, were likewise 
present. The description of the 
Marble palace would fill a book. 

‘“‘ On the next day, the king dined 
with the emperor, seated betwixt him 
and the empress; the latter, and the 
young grand duchesses, presented a 
very fine group ; the two grand dukes 
are patterns of politeness and civility: 
but nothing surpasses the manner in 
which the emperor himself displays 
the goodness of his heart, and the 
fine attention which he bestows; the 
most friendly intimacy has animated 
his conversations with the king. 

‘The Marble palace has cost seve- 
ral millions, but it is nevertheless so 
badly arranged, that the king’s suite 
is not only lodged in a confined man- 
ner, but even very uncomfortably: 
it is said, that when the grand duke 
celebrated his marriage there, some 
of his people took away tables, chairs, 
and even the locks from the doors; 
every thing must be bought anew. 
Stackeiberg has not been named as 
officiating chamberlain; but he stands 
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so badly at court, that he has resolv- 
ed to withdraw to his estates.” 

“© 17th March.—The king has been 
visiting, yesterday, the hermitage 
which constitutes a part of the inmpe- 
rial chateau, and which one would call 
in other places, museum, cabinet of 
curiosities, picture gallery, &c. The 
gallery of Arabeskes, of the Vatican, 
copied after Raphael, belongs like- 
wise to it. The whole is so exten- 
sive, that the king was nearly two 
hours in walking through it without 
stopping, and merely casting now and 
then a slight glance on the different 
objects. The last thing he saw, was 
a model of Voltaire’s seat at Ferney, 
together with his library ; which be- 
comes particularly interesting through 
the notes and remarks in his own 
hand-writing, which he had affixed to 
many books, and which contain in 
part his opinions on the most impor- 
tant points of religion, morality, and 
politics. One. finds also here, minia- 
ture and oil paintings, from the pencil 
of the empress herself, which would 
do credit to any artist: a copy after 
Grenze is so well finished, that one 
might take it for an original. This is 
no compliment, but the real truth ; and 
the king. has seen, moreover, works of 
the same hand in ivory and precious 
stones, whose numbers and value 


rish palace, which contains a prodi- 
gious number of rooms. In the sa- 
loon where prince Potemkin gave the 
last treat to the late empress, his pre- 
sent majesty had since a whole batta- 
lion to go through the military ma- 
noeuvres. Here hang the original 
paintings of the victories of the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
the taking of Oczakow and Ismael. 
Catharine II. liked this palace very 
much in the latter years of her life, 
because she had there her dwelling 
on the first floor, and coyld go into 
the adjoining garden without going 
up and down stairs. One made the 
king observe, that she had written on 
the door the day on which she had 
been here for the last time.” 

“¢ Moscow, 5th April.—The king has 
made the journey hither in nine days 
and a half, which was two days more 
than he had reckoned upon; but fifteen 
carriages broke on the road, and some 
of them even twice, because the 


excite astonishment 
‘¢ To-day the king visited the Tau- 
weather changed every moment; and | 


on account of the approaching coro- 
nation, the roads were almost like 
ploughed fields. In the palace which 
was assigned to the king, the servants 
of the late governor have behaved 
nearly as bad as the above-mentioned 
people had done in the Marble palace ; 
in all the rooms of the suite, have 
tables, chairs, and locks, been taken 
away; the horses and carriages could 
only be accommodated in part.” 

“* Moscow, 13th April.—On the 7th, 
the king looked at the house of the 
minister, count Besborodko, which 
the emperor is to inhabit. There 
exists, most likely, not in all Europe 
a building in which more splendour 
and taste should be united. Particu- 
larly remarkable are the bronzes, the 
tapestry, and the chairs; the latter 
are as convenient as they are richly 
ornamented. One values this palace 
at 700,000 rubles. Count Besbo- 
rodko, who had come to pay his re- 
spects to the king, said it had been 
built in nine years: his house in Pe- 
tersburgh, contains more precious 
paintings, but in other respects it is 
by.no means equal to this: people who 
have seen St. Cloud at the moment 
the queen of France had finished it, 
aflirm, that the ornaments of Besbo- 
rodko’s palace are by far the richer 
and more tasty. The gilded carved 
work, and the costly chairs, are mostly 
made in Vienna; the fine bronzes are 
bought from French emigrants. In 
the dining-room is a side-board, whose 
degrees are covered with more than 
two hundred excellently worked vases, 
of gold, silver, ivory, corals, &c. The 
most precious tapestry has been fur- 
nished partly by foreign countries, and 
partly by Russia. Chinese furniture 
is also to be found here in abun- 
dance.” 

(To be contimued.) 
ae 


Observations on Theft, by Homo. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
S1r,—There is nothing so extravagant, 
but it may have entered into the head 
of man, and even into that of a legis- 
lator, or pretended philosopher. 

We need not travel to Greece or 
Rome to ascertain this point; nor have 
we any occasion to explore the occur- 
rences of past ages for the purpose, 
since every day will furnish occurrences 
sufficiently strong and numerous to 
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produce conviction. I should not be 
surprised to learn, that some hair- 
brained fellow or other, had actually 
laid it down as a principle, that Thiev- 


ing is no crime in itself, and that it | 


only only deserves punishment, wher 
the clumsiness of 
leads to its detection. But I cannot 
easily believe, that any wise and great 
nations of antiquity have really and 
publicly adopted such a maxim. 

This assertion has, however, been 
made from the pulpit, and published 
to the world in writings, whose moral 
and religious tendencies are undoubt- 
ed; nay, whose authors unquestionably 
meant to serve’ Christianity. But 
Christianity wants no such support; 
and whatever cannot stand the test of 
fair examination, is not likely to be 
of any ultimate benefit. The apostle 
Paul has said, that ‘“‘ when the Gen- 
tiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the 
law, these, having not the law, area 


law unto themselves ; which shew the | 


work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another,” 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15.) This language is 


decisive, so far as morality and worldly 


affairs are concerned; and unless the | 
sentiment which it contains were ad- | 


mitied, no society could exist, not 


even that of professional thieves and | 


robbers, who must either behave ho- 
nestly amongst themselves, or be pre- 
pared for an early destruction of their 
band. 

The above-mentioned assertion be- 
comes still more preposterous, when it 
is made respecting the Spartans, who 
were a most hardy people, despising 


every kind of luxury and effeminacy, 


and amongst whom the sneaking habit | 


of Thieving was less probable than 
amongst any other. Moreover, what 
should they steal? We are told, that 
they had scarcely any private property 
but their arms, and a man could not 
be more completely disgraced, than by 
the suspicion of indulgence; and for 
the sake of avoiding it, they dined in 
public, and their children were edu- 
cated at the public expense. The 
more courage they displayed in brav- 
ing hardships, or in undergoing pri- 
vations, the more they were esteemed. 
This latier point explains in a most 
natural manner the story of the lad 


| 


| 
| 
| 


and the fox, (supposing that sacha | 


” 


| animal. 
the performance | 


thing had actually happened.) The 
lad was rewarded, not for the theft, 
but for the heroism with which he 
suffered the fox to mangle his body, 
rather than betray the presence of the 
Such an action must have 
appeared of inestimable value to a 
people, with whom personal prowess 
availed so much, that nothing could 
be compared with it. 

The lad had, perhaps, quite as much 
right to the fox as any body else. The 


| right to steal has never yet been ac- 


knowledged by any nation; and if any 
further proof were wanting, we may 
find it even amongst the most savage 
tribes ever yet discovered. Objects 
of European manufactory excite, of 
course, the most eager desires of 
every individual in their communities, 
and many watch the opportunity to 
snatch at some inestimable prize. But 
their manner shows plainly, that they 
are aware of its being wrong; and 
if they do it nevertheless, they act in 
that respect merely like thousands of 
their brethren and sisters, who have 


| had all the benefit of a civilized and 


religious education. 
Liverpool, March 13, 1821. 
SEE 


Query on the Body that shall be. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Sin,—On hearing a sermon upon the 
resurrection, I was dissatisfied with 
the assertions that the minister made, 
they appearing to me to be neither 
philosophical nor scriptural, I there- 
fore desire to ask information, through 
your very excellent Magazine,—If the 
same body shall be raised at the re- 


| surrection, or it will be a new body? 


if a new body, to say something of the 
nature of it? and if the same numeri- 
cal parts of matter will be united 
to the soul at the resurrection that 
are at this moment, to account for 
the constant changes that are taking 
place in the present body? and to 
say if it will be*the same nume- 
rical parts of matter that are united 
to the soul at death, that shall be raised, 
or the same body at some other period 
of our life?—Your insertion of the 
above into your Imperial Magazine, 
will Oblige, 
Your’s, &ce. 


A SUBSCRIBER, 
Low Moor Iron Works, 


Oct. 30th, 1820. 
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Reply to a Question on Oxygen. 

Mr. EpITor, 
Sir,—In your Magazine for October, | 
col. 844, the following question is pro- 
posed. By inserting the remarks 
which I have subjoined, you will 
oblige, 

Your humble Servant, 

Feb. 15th, 1821. H. B. 

“As vegetation is a principal source 
for oxygen in the summer, what sub- 
stitute does nature employ for the re- 
novation of the atmosphere in winter, 
to make up for the deficiency, when 
the leaves of the plants are gone, and 
vegetation isin amanner suspended?” 

This question assumes as a fact, that 
vegetation is the principal source of 
oxygen; a point by no means esta- 
blished. Dr. Priestley, and Ingen- 
houz, made a number of experiments, 
which seemed to favour the opinion, 
that vegetables, when acted on by 
light, emit oxygen, and absorb car- 
bonic acid ; and that the reverse takes 
place, during the abstraction of light. 
More recent experiments, however, 
and particularly those of Ellis and 
Saussure, have been attended with 
different results. Mr. Ellis inferred 
from the experiments which he made, 
that oxygen is given out by vegetables, 
only when directly exposed to the 
solar rays ; and, that when not placed 
in this situation, whether there be 
darkness, obscure light, or clear day, 
oxygen is absorbed, "and carbonic 
acid formed. Several other chemists 
have repeated these experiments, and 
have obtained similar results. They 
have concluded, therefore, that the 
vegetation of plarits is not the prin- 
cipal source from whence oxygen is 
derived. The subject appears indeed 
to be involved in a good deal of ob- 
scurity, and it yetremains to be disco- 
vered, whether vegetation is or is not 
the only source of oxygen. Assuming, 
however, that it is the principal source 
from whence this gas proceeds; we 
remark, that during the winter season, 
vegetation is not entirely suspended ; 
the grasses, and many other plants, 
and evergreen shrubs and trees, still 
continue to flourish, and of course 
afford oxygen when exposed to the 
rays of the sun: besides, as a smaller 
quantity of carbonic acid is evolved 
during the winter, it is obvious that 
a proportionably less quantity of 
oxygen will be required, 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1.— Ring-worm in Children’s Heads. 

A corre spondent rec Lie that some 
humane person, through the medium 
of this Magazine, will prescribe a cure 
for what is generally called the Ring- 
worm in the heads of children. This 
disorder he thus describes: It begins 
with the hair falling off from a circular 
spot on the head, the skin of which 
being a little raised, and of a red 
colour. This afterwards turns to a 
white scale, and the skin becomes very 
thick. Many remedies, he observes, 
have been recommended, suchas nitre, 
and sulphur ointment, vinegar, and 
Barbadoes tar, citron ointment, cor- 
rosive sublimate in ointment, and dis- 
solved in lime water, and in spirits; 
but these and several others, in the case 
to which he alludes, have been tried 
in vain, the white scale and thick skin 
still continuing, so that no hair will grow 
on the spot. During the last twelve 
months the head has been constantly 
shaved and kept clean, which has pre- 
vented the complaint from spreading. 
2.—On the Reunion of Married Persons 

who had been separated. 

A Subscriber wishes to know whe- 
ther it be lawful or not for a man and 
woman who had been lawfully married 
together, but afterwards separated, and 
were married to other persons, to unite 
together again, both having willingly 
quitted the second husband and wife ?— 
and if such characters, living together, 
are fit to be admitted as members of a 
religious society?—if the law, men- 
tioned Deuteronomy xxiv. 1—4. is ap- 
plicable to such characters; or if there 
be any law of our own nation made for 
such a case? 


3.—On Breaches of tender Engagemenis. 

Adoloscenticlus, ‘of Spalding, asks, 
Does a change of religious sentiment 
justify a breach of tender attachment? 

4.—On Reading. 

A. B.D. asks, What are the best 
methods which can be adopted to in- 
duce a person who has leisure to give 
his attention to study and learning? 
5.—On the Origin of Knighthood; by 

J. Polperroe. 

It is usual with anes ors to render 
the words Equities Aurati, by the Eng- 
lish words, Roman Knights; but I be- 
lieve the only similarity there is be- 
tween this Roman order and our mo- 
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dern knights, consists in the name. | such language mean, an eternal gift of 
Perhaps some one among your sub-| the elect to Christ, in order to be 


scribers may be able to communicate 
an account of the origin of knighthood, 
its intention, and rules; with the 
country to which it owes its birth. 


Juformation of this sort, for it includes | 


a variety of particulars, will tend much 


7 te he ara aon rnolac ! 
to illustrate the manners, and modes 


of thinking, of what are commonly 
denominated the dark ages. 


é, Fry 
6.—On Screw Turners. 


Wm. Smith of Camborne, Cornwall, | 
says,—I have often heard it asserted, | 


that along turn-screw (or screw-driver) 
will turn a screw with greater ease 
than a short one: if it will—required 
the reason, and in what ratio does the 


power increase with iis length? Sub- | 
mitting these to your judgment, I hope | 


you will give them a place as soon 
as possible. 


Remarks on Passages of Scripture. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—I am of opinion that many pious 


and well-meaning persons have main- | 


tained erroneous views of several parts 
of the Gospels. The sources of these 
mistakes, I apprehend, are the foi- 
lowing: first,not distinguishing between 
our Lord’s office asa Teacher, and that 
ofthe Redeemer of mankind: secondly, 
not considering that our Lord, as a 
minister of the circumcision, conformed 
to Jewish peculiarities of thought and 
expression, addressed himself to Jew- 
ish audiences, and inculcated obedi- 
ence to Jewish rites and ceremonies: 
and, lastly, by attaching a spiritual 
meaning to language, which it was 
never intended should convey any other 
meaning than the literal. 

it is written, ““No man can come 
unto me, except the Father, which 
hath sent me, draw him.” When it is 
considered, who were our. Lord’s 
audience, what was the main subject 
of discourse, and what follows; it 


redeemed by him. I apprehend, that 
| the meaning is, such persons as became 
| Christ’s disciples were said to have been 
| given by the Father to him. 
| 1. “All that the Father giveth me 
| Shall come to me,” John vi. 37. Giveth 
| being in the present tense, does not 
favour the idea of an eternal gift. No 
stress is to be laid upon shall. The 
context must determine whether the 
word in the original should be trans- 
{ lated shall or will come. The following 
| clause, ‘‘and him that cometh to me, 
| I will in nowise cast out,” clearly deter- 
| mines that it should be translated wild 
| come: for if the will of the comer were 
| not free, the latter clause of the verse 
would be entirely inappropriate. Itis 
| further to be observed, that our Lord 
| reproved the Jews, not because they 
| were reprobates, or had not been given 
to him from all eternity, but because, 
| having seen him, they did not believe, 
v. 36. The word give in this place 
would seem to signify, not that a cer- 
tain number were eternally appointed 
to salvation by Christ, but that all the 
| Jews who believed on Christ must have 
| been previously prepared by a firm be- 
lief of the seriptures concerning him. 
‘““ We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph,” 
John 1. 45.—‘* And ye have not his 
word abiding in you; for whom he 
| hath sent, him ye believe not.” Ibid. 
v. 38.—“ For had ye believed Moses, 
ye would have believed me: for he 
wrote of me. But if ye believe not 
| his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words.” Ibid. v. 46, 47.—‘‘ Search the 
scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me, And ye will not 
come to me, that ye might have life.” 
Ibid. v. 39, 40. 
2. ‘ And this isthe Father’s will which 
hath sent me, that of all- which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but 


will appear that the meaning of these 
words is, that no Jew could come to 
be his disciple, unless he were previ- 
ously prepared by a knowledge of him 
as the promised Messiah. This pas- 
sage has been spiritualized, and made 


should raise it up again at the last day.” 
Ibid. vi. 39. It may be objected, that 
hath given is consistent with an eternal 
gift. Yes; but it is also consistent 
with a temporal gift to discipleship, 
when the words are considered in 


to support an erroneous doctrine by | reference to the last day. At the last 
some, and has perplexed the system | day, it would be proper to use given 
of others. Again, John speaks of indi- | in a past tense: ‘‘ Behold I, and the 
viduals who were given to Jesus Christ, | children which God hath given me.” 
The system of John Calyin has made | Heb. ti. 13. 
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3. My Father, which gave them me, 
is greater than all,” John x. 29. Gave 
may imply an eternal gift. Yes, but 
it may imply a temporal eift to disci- 
pleship; for those of whom our Lord 
was speaking, had become his disciples, 
for they heard his voice, and followed 
him, v. 27. 

‘As thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as (or all that ) 
thou hast given him.” Ibid. xvii. 2. 
This, it may be said, clearly favours 
the idea of an eternal gift. It as much 
favours the idea I have given. It may 
be objected, that, on my own scheme, 
eternal life will be given to more than 
those who had been | his followers while 
on earth; therefore the numbers given 
to Christ must include all who “shall 
receive eternal life. If it follows, from 
restricting the number given to Christ, 
to his disciples, that eternal life will 
be bestowed only upon those who had 
been his followers in person; then it 
would follow that he died for none but 
the apostles, for it is written, “ This 
is my body, which is given for you: 
this cup is the new testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.” Luke 
xxii. 19, 20. 1 Corm. xi. 24, There 
are two reasons stillin favour of the 
view which I have given: first, it is 
right in doubtful cases to adhere to 
the common acceptation of the word ; 
and secondly, Christ had been address- 
ing the apostles, and was just about 
to pray for them. 

5. ‘*¥ have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest me 
out of the world.” Ibid. v. 4. First, the 
persons given him had been given, not 
from all eternity, but owt of the world. 
Secondly, unto such persons God’s 
name had been manifested, therefore 
they were not all the elect, but only 
those who had been his followers. 

6. “ Thine they were, and thou gav- 
est them me; and they have kept thy 
word.” Ibid. The persons given him 
had kept his word; therefore they were 
not al/ the elect, but his disciples. 

7. ‘“‘ L pray for them: I pray not for 
the world, but for them which thou 
hast given me.” Ibid. v. 9. The per- 
sons prayed for were those who had 
believed on him, (v. 8.) and were then 
aim the world, v.11. Therefore the per- 
sons given him are not all the elect. 

8. “ Holy Father , keep through thine 
own name those whom thou ha st given 
me, that they may be one, as we are.” 

No. 26.—V ot. LI, 


Ibid. v.11. The persons given, mean 
the disciples, for Christ had been with 
them, and kept them in the Father’s 
name, v. 12, The persons given him, 
did not include all believers, for Christ 
prayed not only for those that the Fa- 
ther had given him, but for those that 
would believe through their word, v. 20. 

9. “ Those that thou savest me I 
have kept, and none of them is lost, 
but the son of perdition.” Ibid. v. 12. 
Judas was given! 

10. “‘ Of them which thou gavest me 
have T lost none.” Ibid. xviii. 9. “Let 
these (my disciples) go their way.” v. 8. 
It appeats, therefore, that none were 
given to Christ bat in ’ discipleship. 

Aberdeen, 24th Dec. 1820. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF 
THE REV. WILLIAM SHEPHERD. 
(With a Portrait.) 


Amon the few literary characters, to 
whom Liverpool has given birth, may 
be ranked the Reverend William 
Shepherd, whose portrait accompa- 
nies this memoir. 

Mr. Shepherd was born at Liver- 
pool, November 11, 1768; his father 
vas a respectable tradesman, whose 
ialents and good conduct procured 
him an introduction to society above 
his own rank in life. His mother was 
a daughter of the Rev. Benjamin 
M ather, a dissenting minister at Over- 
| Darwin, a popular preacher, and pos- 

sessed of an independent fortune. 
ah On the death of his father, Mr. 
Shepherd was received into the fa- 
| mily of his maternal uncle, the Rev: 
| Tatlock Mather, pastor of a dissenting 
Palio ge at Rainford near Pres- 
cot, who, being {a bachelor, adopted 
him as his son, and instructed him in 
the elements of useful knowledge; he 
afterwards went as a day-scholar to 
Holden’s academy at Rainford, where 
he continued for upwards of six years, 
the principal part of which time he 
was under the tuition of the Rev. 
John Braithwaite. . From Rainford, 
Mr. Shepherd was removed to Bol- 
ton, and placed under the tuition 
of the Reverend Philip Holland, who 
is still remembered as an excel- 
lent scholar, and a most accurate 
teacher, and of whom Mr... Sheps 
herd has been frequently heard to 
declare, with the most grateful emo- 
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tions, that to the admirable precepts 
of this skilful instructor, he is in- 
debted for the more efficient portion 
of his education. 

When Mr. Shepherd had attained 
his fifteenth year, his uncle died, be- 
queathing him to the care of his inti- 
mate friend, the Rey. Richard God- 
win, minister of Gateacre chapel, who, 
on his determining to devote himself 
to the ministry, sent him to the dis- 
senting academy at Daventry, in 
Northamptonshire, where he was ad- 
mitted on the foundation; here he con- 
tinued three years, under the tuition 
of the Rev. Messrs. Belsham, Broad- 
bent, and Cogan, who were respec- 


tively Divinity, Mathematical, and 


Classical Tutors. From Daventry, 
Mr. Shepherd removed to the New 
College at Hackney, where he had 
the advantage of the instruction of 
those eminent and learned men, Dr. 
Kippis and Dr. Rees, and also of Mr. 
Belsham, who was appointed Divi- 
nity Tutor to the New College, during 
Mr. Shepherd’s residence there. 

On the completion of his studies, 
Mr. Shepherd left the college ; and no 
situation as a minister immediately 
presenting itself, he accepted an in- 
vitation from the Rev. John Yates, of 
Toxteth 
dertake the office of private tutor to 
his chi ‘Idren. During his residence 
in Mr. Yates s family, Mr. Shepherd 
occasionally os divine service 
at the Unitarian chapel at Knowsley 
His congregation was at first very 
small, but during his ministry its 
numbers and respectability were very 
considerably increased. Mr. Shep- 
herd had resided in Mr. Yates’s fa- 
mily about two years, when he receiv- 
ed acall to the pastoral superintend- 
ence over the Unitarian congregation 
at Gateacre, where he then went to 
reside, having entered into the matri- 
monial connection with Miss Nichol- 
son, daughter of the late Mr. Robert 
Nicholson, merchant, of Liverpool. 
Soon after Mr. Shepherd had esta- 
blished his residence at Gateacre, he 
opened a seminary for the classical 
education of young gentlemen, which 
he still continues. 

From his intimacy with our worthy 
townsman, Mr. Roscoe, Mr Shepherd 
imbibed a partiality for Italian litera- 
ture, and was induced by a perusal of 
that ‘gentleman’ s interesting history of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, to undertake the 


?ark, near Liverpool, to un- | 


publication of a life of Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, a very celebrated Italian 
scholar of the fifteenth century, and of 
whom no accurate account had hither- 
to been given. This work, which was 
pub lished in 1802, stands in high and 
deserved estimation with the literary 
world, and it has been translated into 
the French, Italian, and German lan- 
guages. Thestyleis manly, pure, and 
ele gant; the remarks on authors evince 
a sou nd discriminating judgment, and 
the reflections on events, a discerning 
and cultivated mind. 

About the year 1435, Poggio, who 
was then fifty-five years old, and who 
had led a very dissipated life, married 
a lady ‘‘ who had not seen eighteen 
summers.” In order to justify his con- 
duct for this extraordinary step, he 
wrote a formal-treatise on the ques- 
tion ‘‘ An sent sit uxor ducenda?” This 
curious composition never had been 
made public, till the year 1805, when 
a few copies were printed by Mr. 
Shepherd, for distribution among his 
friends, from the manuscript in the 
Royal Library at Paris. 

In 1814, Mr. Shepherd published 
the result of two excursions to France, 
under the title of ‘‘ Paris in 1802, and 
1814;” this work, which is generally 
commended for its impartiality, has 
gone through three editions. 

In 1815, Mr. Shepherd, conjointly 
with the Rev. Mr. Joyce and the Rev. 
Dr. Carpenter, published, in two 
octavo volumes, a generalcompendium 
of the various objects of liberal study, 
under-the title of ‘Systematic Educa- 
tion ; or Elementary Instruction in the 
various departments of Literature and 
Science, with practical rules for study- 
ing each branch of useful knowledge.” 
The first edition of this work was very 
speedily disposed, of; a second has 
since been printed; and as the work 
obtains very general approbation, it 
will, in all probability, reach several 
more. 

Besides the above works, Mr. Shep- 
herd has been the author of several 
occasional pamphlets, and a variety 
of fugitive pieces and poems, which 
have appeared in different periodical 
publications. Of these, altho’ some 
are on subjects of importance, we have 
no means of ascertaining either the 
extent or the merit, many of them hav- 
ing been printed without any signa- 
ture, and few, if any, bearing the au- 
| thor’s name. 
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REviEw—A Series of Discourses, con- 
taining a System of Doctrinal, Expe- 
rimental, and Practical Religion, par- 
ticularly calculated for the Use of Fa- 
milies, preached in the Parish Church 
of Dewsbury, Yorkshire. By the 
Rev. J. Buckworth, A.M. Vicar. 
Second Edition. 8vo0. pp. 326. Sher- 
wood & Co. London. 


We live in an age, when treatises on 
experimental and practical religion 
are much wanted ; but happily for us, 
it is also an age in which such trea- 
tises are amply supplied. 

The strenuous efforts which Infi- 
delity has lately made to overturn 
religion, under the specious pretext 
of introducing a freedom of inquiry, 
have unhappily given birth to a pro- 
fligacy of manners, injurious to pub- 
lic morals, and consequently inimi- 
cal to the best interests of mankind. 
These pernicious effects, it is the 
duty of every man, who is the friend 
of his country and of his God, to 
endeavour to counteract; and this 
can never be so effectually accom- 
plished, as by affectionately incul- 
cating experimental and practical 
godliness. 

This treatise contains twenty ser- 
mons, on subjects that are impor- 
tant in themselves, and deeply inte- 
resting to the Christian world. In 
their range, they embrace the Divine 
existence, the truth of Revelation, 
he commandments of God, the na- 
ture of sin, redemption through 
Christ, faith in his atonement, ho- 
liness of heart and life, and the va- 
rious duties which are peculiar to 
the relations we sustain in our social 
intercourse. 

In the discussion of these momen- 
tous topics, the author shows himseif 
to be in earnest for the salvation of 
those committed to his care; and 
notwithstanding the peculiarities of 
his creed, which occasionally appear, 
and the phraseology to which these 
peculiarities have given birth, he 
boldly enforces obedience to the di- 
vine precepts, as the distinguishing 
characteristics of genuine Chris- 
tianity. 

The manner in which his various 
subjects are introduced and applied, 
seems to be well adapted for those of 
his congregation whose welfare he 
professes to have in view. The lan- 


guage is plain but energetic, and is | 


calculated to awaken the inattentive 
to serious reflection, and to fasten 
conviction on their minds. We think 
this book is calculated to be useful. 
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Revitew.—The Farmer and Grazier’s 
Guide ; containing a collection of valu- 
able Recipes for the most common 
and fatal Disorders, to which Horses, 
horned Catile, and Sheep, are subject. 
Second Edition, improved and en- 
larged. By L. Towne. 8vo. pp. 104. 
Longman and Co, London. 1821. 


On a work which professedly treats 
of diseases in animals, and the means 
of their cure, our opinion will pro- 
bably be of little weight with those 
to whom this treatise is likely to 
prove valuable, when we declare that 
we are not well acquainted with 
either. 


We hold ourselves competent, how- — 


ever, to observe, that on most occa- 
sions, the Author’s remarks appear 
judicious and plausible, and that his 
ideas are expressed with ease and 
pérspicuity. On the nature and 
causes of many diseases, his obser- 
vations carry with them their own 
evidence; in the former case they are 
founded on fact, and in the latter 
they are supported by the highest 
degree of probability. The reme- 
dies also, and means of cure, which he 
prescribes, are such as our general 
acquaintance with the known proper- 
ties of drugs, either as simples or 
compounds, would induce us to ap- 
prove, as being calculated to coun- 
teract those maladies which render 
the use of medicine necessary. 

Several of the disorders to which 
animals are liable, Mr. T. has de- 
scribed with much discrimination, 
pointing out their symptoms and pro- 
gress, and prescribing the means 
through which they may be either 
prevented or removed. 

On one serious disease, the Rot in 
Sheep, Mr. Towne has relieved us 
from the embarrassment which our 
deficiency of knowledge would oc- 
casion, by furnishing the testimo- 
nials of many respectable individuals, 
who have made trial of his medi- 
cines, and found them particularly 
efficacious. These gentlemen, hav- 
ing been extensively concerned in 
the management of sheep as Indivi- 
duals, and partially so as members 
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of an agricultural society, have ac- 
companied their attestations with 
their respective names, and from re- 
peated experiments t r 


es, 
} - ears 4 

ney strongly re- 
commend the Author’s remedy to the 
commend the Author’s remedy to the 


world. 
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Review.—Conversations on English 
Grammar, ina series of familiar and 
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entertaining Dialogues vetween a@ io- 
ther and her Daughters, Se. Se. By 
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Mrs. Williams, author of the Sytlabic 
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Spelling Book, or Summary Method 


ek pte Eaters, a 
of Reading. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 218. 
, 


London, Lachington § Co. 1821 


ttow much soever a fastidious critic 


and to triumph in the few discoveries 
which ingenious severity might enable 
him to make, common justice must ex- 
tort from him a tribute of approbation. 
The general principles introduced into 


these conversations vary only in a few 


subordinate particulars from those of 


Mr. Murray, from whose work the 


salad P Sern wy ere | ae 1 
rules of Syntax, though varied in their | 


arrangement, are avowedly taken. 

By assuming the form of dialogue, 
this needful science is divested of its 
forbidding aspect; and the plain and 
familiar manner in which the conver- 


sations are conducted, entitles the 


ES ROSIE Ee ae pee eT 
author to justly-merited praise. Every 
ee Se aes Pee STE Sa a o 
term of difficulty, on tts first introduc- 


tion, is fully explained, in language 
which we conceive any child of seven 
or eight years of age may easily com- 
prehend; and the questions which 
lead to the various replies from Mrs. 
Grenville to her pupils, are such as 
would naturally occur to every inquir- 
ing mind, when ‘‘ the young idea be- 
gins to shoot.” 

To those who have the instruction 
of children committed to their care, it 
may appear, that Mrs. Grenville’s pu- 
pils learn too fast, and obtain a know- 
ledge of their lessons with more faci- 
lity than practical observation can jus- 
tify. But this fact can furnish no real 
cause of discouragement. The same 
lesson may be repeated until it is 
fairly understood by a real pupil, which 
an ideal one may comprehend at the 
first glance. It is of more impor- 
tance to observe, that the questions 
proposed, and the replies given, are 
full and pertinent, and that the les- 
sons, though short, are sufficiently 
comprehensive to communicate ade- 
uate ideas. of the subject te the 


minds of children, in terms which 
they can scarcely misunderstand. 

At the end of each conversation, 
the whole being sixteen in number, 
the principal articles are selected to 
be proposed in questions to the chil- 
dren, whose answers are to be given in 
their own language, founded upon such 
observations as they may have made, 
during their respective lessons. We 
vive the sixth conversation as a spe- 
cimen. 

« Charlotte. Mamma, where have you been ? 
I did not know you were going out this morn- 
Ine: 

‘Mrs. Grenville. You know we expect com- 


pany to dinner; E have been to order the des 


sert ! 
Emily. 
have you bought? 
sert. 
Mrs. Grenville. Ihave ordered a pine-apple, 
a cake, two melons, and some grapes, peaches, 
walnuts, and filberds. Perhaps you can tell 


I had forgotten the company ; what 
Do tell us about the des 


| me what part of speech these good things are. 


' them, 


Charlotte. They are substantwes common, for 
they are the names of several things of the 
same kind, and not of one particular person or 
CC. 

Mrs. Grenville. Substantives common have 
two numbers; the singular nwnber, which 
means only one, aud the plural number, which 
1eans more than one. Tell me which of those 


hings I have ordered for the dessert are suigu- 


ple 


n 
t 
lar, and which of them are plural? 

Emily. There is one cake, and one pine- 
pple; cake is swmgular, and pine-apple is sin- 
ular, but two melons are plural. 

Charlotte. Grapes, peaches, walnuts, and 
filberds, are plural, there are so many of 


them, 

Emily. Are two men, or two women, plural? 

Mrs. Grenville. Every number that signifies 
more than one is plural; a chéd is singular, but 
childyen axe plural;, children may mean. only 
two, or three children, or may mean all the chil- 
dren of that Charity-school we met the other 
day. 

Emily. Ycountedalmost a hundred boys and 
girls together. 

Charlotte. Why are they called Charity- 
children ? 

Mrs. Grenville. They are children of poor 
parents, who would grow up in ignorance, if 
ventlemen andladies did not pay for their being 
taught at proper schools; and as whatever is 
given for the benefit of. the poor, is called cha- 
rity, these schools are called Charity-schools. 

Charlotte. Here is John with a basket, what 
has he brought ? 

John. Mrs. Wilmot’s compliments, ma’am, 
and she has sent you a couple of chickens, and 
a dozen of ripe apples for the young ladies. 

Mrs. Grenville. You may leave the apples 
here; give my compliments to Mrs. Wilmot, 
and we are very much obliged to her. 

Charlotte. How good-natured Mis. Wilmot 
is! She generally brings us fruit, or something 
nice, whenever she comes to town. 

Emily, What pretty little apples! I think 
they are nonpareils, and there are several of 
How many make a dozen? . 
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Mrs. Grenville. There are twelve ina dozen. 
This word dozen reminds me that I have not 
yet pointed out to you a third sort of substan- 
tive, which is called a collective substantive, or 
a noun of multitude. 

Emily. A noun of multitude seems to be 
both singular and plural, for a noun means one 
noun, and multitude means a great number. 

Mrs. Grenville. That is exactly the case. 
An army is singular, for it is one army, but 
there are a great many men In one army, seve- 
ral ships in one fleet, several trees in one forest, 
and several children in one school; therefore, 
the words army, fleet, forest, and school, are 
collective substantives. 

Charlotte. John called the two chickens a 
couple; I think couple is a collective substantive, 
as there must be two things to make one couple. 

Emily, Isaw a great crowd in the street this 
morning. Several men, women, and children, 
were collected together ; crowd is a collective 
noun. 

Mrs. Grenville. Tt is so. I hope you will 
recollect that there are three sorts of substan- 
tives, proper, common, and collective : that sub- 
stantives have three genders, the masculine and 

jemanine, or common to both, and the neuter; 
and that substantives have two numbers, the 
singular number, and the pluralnumber. To- 
morrow we. will consider the cases of substan- 
tives or nouns. You may go up stairs now; I 
cannot stay with you any longer this morning, 
for I have several things to attend to, before I 
dress for dinner. 

Questions adapted to the Sixth Conversation. 

1. How many numbers have Substantives ? 

2. What is the singular number ? 

3. What is the plural number ? 

4. Are two singular or plural? 

5. What is a collective substantive ? 

6. What is the word dozen? 

7. What is the word school ? 

8. How many sorts of substantives are there? 

9. How many genders are there ? 

10. Htow many numbers are there ? 

Parse the following words :---gloves, score, 
church, congregation, »aunt, masters, birds, 
audience, friends, England.---pp. 51, 55.” 

It is to be regretted, that Mrs. Gren- 
ville and her pupils should appear in 
those exalted stations of splendid life 
which can fall to the lot of few only, 
to whom this book may render essen- 
tial service. Dress, company, visits, 
and coaches; livery servants, atten- 
dants, and equipage, may please a 
certain description of persons, but the 

principles of grammar are now acquir- 
ed in the less dignified stations of the 
community, where these decorations 
are inapplicable and disgusting. But 
notwithstanding these peculiarities, 
the volume demands our decided ap- 
probation, and we rccommend it with 
confidence to public patronage and 
support, as being admirably adapted 
to communicate to the tender mind 
correct ideas of the rudiments of 
grammatical knowledge. 


| Review.—-A Christian Biographical 


Dictionary ; containing an account of 


tinguished Christians and Theologians 
of all Denominations, and in every 
nation, from the commencement of the 
Christian Atra, to the present period. 
By John Wilks, Jun. small octavo, 
pp. 386. London, Longman & Co. 
Paternoster Row, and F'. Westley, 
Stationer’s Court. 1821. 


Iz is not to be expeeted that a single 
volume, containing less than four hun- 
dred pages, should include the bio- 
graphy even of one-tenth part of those 
celebrated divines, and other eminent 
characters, who, in every age and na- 
tion, since the commencement of the 
Christian era, have distinguished 
themselves by their piety and useful- 
ness, in the cause of our holy religion. 
But itis not improbable, that on this 
account, many persons, not finding the 
name of some favourite author in the 
list of selected worthies contained in 
this book, will accuse the compiler of 


the Lives and Writings of most dis- 


| cious to give an extract that will not 


partiality, and think his labours un- 
worthy of their regard.. From this 
charge, founded upon Iceal views, and 
personal attachments, the plan which 
Mr. Wilks has adopted, forbids him to 
make any retreat. We can, however, 
assure our readers, that of those per- 
sons: who have been selected, the bio- 
graphy is clear and satisfactory; and 
we conceive that the bigot only, whom 
nothing will please but the elevation of 
his. party advocates, above. their pre- 
decessors and cotemporaries, will 
charge the compiler with giving an 
unjust delineation of individual cha- 
racter. 

We gather from the title-page, that 
Mr. Wilks had no design to confine 
his biographical researches to persons 
whose lives had been exclusively de- 
voted to the ministry. Hence, Chris- 
tians of all denominations, and of va- 
rious ranks in society, appear before 
us: and many illustrious females, in 
a subordinate degree, occupy some 
pages in this volume. In general, 
the biographical sketches are parti- 
cularly interesting ; under which cha- 
racter we rank the lives of Buchanan, 
Bunyan, Erasmus, Fenelon, Flavel, 
Grotius, Hale, Paley, Wesley, Whit- 
field, Coke, Martyn, and many others. 

From a work which is exclusively 
biographical, it may appear injudi- 
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include the life of an individual; yet 
as an account thatis short will scarcely 


do justice to the author, and since | 7, eT ae “ e 
f < iat gq Pad | Comorin, and intelligible to many millions of 
“ ¥ \« 1 ahead TO on 1 Hk 4g 7 -s. aS “ ve 
or one that is long, we cannot find | immortal souls. By him, and by his means 


room, we have no other way of exhi- 
biting a specimen of this work to our 
readers. 
from the life of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
a native of Truro in Cornwall, who, 
in the service of his Lord and Master, 
fell a victim to his extraordinary exer- 
tions, in a foreign land. 

‘‘ By a fever of nearly two months’ continu- 
ance, which, during the greater portion of 


that period, raged with unremitting severity, | 


The following extracts are | 


Mr. Martyn was defeated in his intention of | 


presenting in person his translation of the New 
Testament, to the King of Persia, and to the 


prince his son. Martyn’s health being decid- | 


edly decaying, with feeble hopes, he endea- 
voured to reach England, and commenced a 


1 ne Thic ac = =f aint: « ‘ ha | 7 . 
journey which was the most painful, and at the | WWahometans of consequence there, have de- 


same time the most joyful one he ever under- | 


took. The miseries he endured in it were in- | 


tense---but it ended in his entrance into heaven; 
for he was soon called to exchange a condition 
of pain, weakness, and suffering, for that ever- 
lasting “ rest which remaineth for the people 
At Tocat, on the 16th of October, 
1812, either falling a sacrifice to the plague 
which then raged there, or sinking under that 
disorder, which so greatly reduced him, he sur- 
rendered his soul into the hands of his Re- 
The peculiar circumstances, as weil 


ager ch 
of God. 


deemer. 


as the particular period of his death, could not | 
aS : : 4] y}° . 3 fs 
fail of creatly aggravating the affliction of those | 


friends, who, amidst anxious hopes and fears, | 
Were expecting his arrival, either in India or | 
England. He had not completed the thirty- | 
second year of a life of eminent activity and | 


usefulness, and he died whilst hastening to- 
wards his native country, that, having there re- 
paired his shattered health, he might again de- 
vote it to the glory of Christ, amongst the na- 
tions of the East. There was something, also, 
deeply affecting in the consideration, that where 
he sunk into his grave, men were strangers to 
him and to his God. No friendly hand was 
stretched out—no sympathising voice heard at 
that time, when the tender oflices of Christian 
affection are so soothing and so delightful—no 
human bosom was there, on which Mr. Martyn 
could recline his head in the hour of lan- 
guishing. 

‘¢ Mr. Martyn’s zeal was tempered with love, 
and his love invigorated by zeal. He com- 
bined also, ardour with prudence—gravity with 
cheerfulness—abstraction from the world, with 
an enjoyment of its lawful gratifications. His 
extreme tenderness of conscience was devoid 
of scrupulosity ; his activity ingood works was 
joined to habits of serious contemplation ; his 
religious affections, which were highly spiri- 
tualized, exceeded not the limits of the most 
cautious sobriety, and were so far from impair- 
ing his natural affections, that they raised and 
purified them. 

«With respect to his labours :—his own 
«‘ works praise him in the gates,” far above 
human commendation. By him, and by his 


means, part of the liturgy of the church of 


| of any important errors. 


England, the parables, and the whole of the 
New Testament, were translated into Hindoo- 
stanec—a language spoken from Delhi to Cape 


also, the Psalms of David and the New Testa- 
ment were rendered into Persian—the verna- 
cular language of two hundred thousand who 
bear the Christian name, and known over one- 
fourth of the habitable globe. By him, also, 


| the imposture of the prophet of Mecca was 


daringly exposed, and the truths of Christianity 
openly vindicated, in the very heart and centre 
of a Mahometan empire. God, however, has 
not left Mr. Martyn without witness in the 
hearts of those who heard him in Europe and 
in Asia. Above forty adults, and twenty 
children, from the Hindoos, have received 
Christian baptism, all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of a single individual, were converted 
by the instrumentality of one man, himself the 
fruit of Mr. Martyn’s ministry at Cawnpore. 
At Shiraz, a sensation has been excited, which, 
it is trusted, will not readily subside ; and some 


clared their conviction of the truth of Christi- 
anity—a conviction which Mr. Martyn was 
the means of imparting to their minds. But 
when it is considered, that the Persian and 
Hindoostanee scriptures are in wide and ex- 
tensive circulation ; who can ascertain the con- 
sequences which may have already followed, 
or foresee what may hereafter accrue, fron 
their dispersion? In this respect it is not, 
perhaps, too much to apply to Mr. Martyn 
those words, which once had an impious ap- 
plication -— 
«« Ex quo nunc etiam per magnos didita 
sntes, 
‘« Dulcia permulcent animos solatia vite.” — 
pp. 174. 
The style of this work is unaffected 
and perspicuous; and the narrative 
that is given, is rarely interrupted 
with unseasonable animadversions. 
From party feelings, and local preju- 
dices, the volume before us appears 
to be commendably free. The indi- 
viduals are exhibited with an impar- 
tial hand, and every reader is at 
liberty to form his own judgment, on 


| their comparative merits or defects, 


as they pass under his review. To 
their various writings he occasionally 
subjoins a character, but this is gene- 


|rally one that had been previously 


given by some author of celebrity, 
whose name is introduced to sanction 
the remarks. 

This volume, though apparently di- 
minutive, contains a considerable por- 
tion of matter, the type being small, 
and the pages full and closely printed. 
In this department the work is well 
executed ; the paper is good, the im- 
pression clear, and the composition, 
on the whole, appears to be destitute 
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TO DETECT ADULTERATED 
FLOUR. 

THE purity of Flour may be partly 
ascertained by grasping a_ handful, 
and squeezing it for half a minute, 
when, if laid even roughly, on a table 
it will preserve its form. If adulter- 
ated, it soon falls down, especially if 
the adulteration, instead of whiting, 
be ground stones, bones, or plaster 
of Paris. 2. Dip the forefinger and 
thumb into a little sweet oil, and take 
up a small quantity of flour between 
them; if pure, it may be rubbed for 
any length of time, and will not be- 
come adhesive, but if mixed with 
whiting, it soon becomes putty; if 
pure, it also becomes dark-coloured ; 
but if impure, is very little altered 
by the oil. 3. Lemon-juice, or vine- 
gar, will also detect the presence of 
whiting, by the agitation produced in 
the flour; pure flour produces no par- 
ticular effect with these fluids. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Natural Curiosity.-—The Rev. J. 
Cattle, of Warwick, lately received 
from one of his tenants, part of the 
trunk of an Ash tree, which contained 
the skull of some unknown animal. 
The part of the tree in which it was 
found, grew about nine feet from the 
ground. This animal substance was 
perfectly inclosed in solid timber. 

Bull-baiting.—Lord Coleraine, while 
at a Bull-baiting on the Surrey side of 
Westminster bridge, was laicly robbed 
of his gold repeater, chain, seals, &c. 
We hope that interest and experience 
will operate in future to deter him 
from such barbarous amusements, 
although humanity should plead in 
vain. 

Caxton Fire.—lt was not until Tues- 
day, March 13th, six weeks after the 
conflagration, of which we gave a de- 
tailed account in our last number, that 
the fire became wholly extinguished. 
The time which elapsed between the 
accident and the above day, was em- 
ployed in picking out the bricks which 
might hereafter prove useful, and in 
removing. the rubbish; and it was not 
until nearly the last cart-load was 
taken away, that the fire ceased to 
burn. The rubbish removed, amount- 
ed to nearly 500 cart-loads, about 300 
of which consisted of burnt books and 
paper, and the remains of other arti- 


cles which the building contained.— 
On exploring the ruins, several cop- 
per-plates were discovered,’ few of 
which had escaped without injury; 
the value of these may be estimated at 
between £50 and £100. ~ But nearly 
every other article of the working 
apparatus has been so completely in- 
jured, as to be not only unfit for use, 
but too much damaged to be worth 
repairing. 

In some adjacent rooms connected 
with the late Printing-office, but which 
happily escaped the fire, the business 
is at present carried on. In these, 
some compositors and pressmen will 
find a temporary accommodation until 
further arrangements can be made for 
establishing the business on a more 
permanent foundation. 

North London Auxiliary School Union. 
—We have lately been favoured with 
a copy of the proceedings of “ the 
Representatives of Sunday Schools, 
connected with this union.” Their 
object was to take into consideration 
the nature and tendency of Mr. Brough- 
ham’s intended Bill, “ for better pro- 
viding the means of Education for 
His Majesty’s subjects.” This Bill, 
they view in a very reprehensible 
light, as being calculated to infringe 
upon the present operations of bene- 
volence, as tending to paralyze, and 
seriously injure Sunday Schools, and 
as giving an arbitrary, oppressive, and 
unconstitutional power, to the clergy. 
They view this Bill as grossly defec- 
tive, making no provision for the edu- 
cation of females, and as totally in- 
adequate to accomplish the purposes 
for which it is to be enacted. The 
reasons which they assign for their 
dissent are 17 in number, on which 
are founded resolutions to watch its 
progress, and to petition against it in 
its various stages. 

Duty and Drawback on Paper.—In 
our first volume, column 75, we gave 
the amount of the Duty and Draw- 
back on Paper for England and Scot- 
land, during ten years. The year end- 
ing January Sth, 1821, is as follows :— 
Duty paid for England, £425,753. Os.; 
Scotland, £37,200. 1s.——Drawback 
from England for exports, £17,602. 11s. 


ERRATA.—Col. 187, line 4th of Review, for 
questionep, read questioned.—Col. 193, line 19 
from bottom, for Truth, read Touch.—Col. 195, 
line 15 from bottom, for ‘‘ Tts iume’s plague,” 
read “ Tis the time’s plague.” 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, MARCH 21, 1821. 

Tie general aspect of our market is rather of a brighter cast, than we have had 
occasion to notice for this some time past: there is a very fair demand for all the lead- 
ing articles of our place, which find a ready sale at the currency of the day. Since 
our last, there has been an enhancement in the value of most of them, accompanied 
with an improving demand, So closely allied, however, is commerce with politics, that 
any change in the latter, would materially alter the present face of things. Every 
article now is at a peace medium,—the fluctuations are trivial,—and the variations in 
value chiefly arise from circumstances of supply and demand, The possibility of our 
peaceful relations being altered, would set speculation at work, aud produce great 
and sudden changes. 

In this part of the United Kingdom, the winter has passed over without the pres- 
sure generally peculiar to that season. ‘The manufacturing artizan has had full em- 
ployment ; whilst the demand for British manufactures, has reduced the stock on hand. 
his state of things still continues, and the Spring orders will further tend to its ame- 
lioration. 

Our Imports have been on a large scale ; tliis remark particularly belongs to Cotton 
Wool, yet the demand has in some measure kept pace with it; the sales during the 
last fourteen days have been 13,181 packages, and the result of yesterday’s market at 
Manchester, has occasioned considerable briskness to-day. The sales of the last week 
are particularized as under :— 
3834 bags Upland, from 83d. to 10d. 

206 do. Orleans, from t. to 13d. 


10 do. Alabama, 84d, and 


337 bags Bahia, from 10d. to 114d. 
628 do. Maranham, from 10¢d. to 113d. 
74 do. Minas Geraes, 03d. 


946 do. Do. by auction, 84d. to 83d. 20 do. Demerara, 11d. 
109 do. Sea Island, 144d. to 18d. and of | 12do. Barbadoes, 10d. 
‘s offered for sale, 498 sold | 426do. Carthagena, 71d. 
id. to 181d. 20do. Laguira, $d. 
102 do. Stained } by auction, 10}d.to 123d. | 30 do. ‘Madras, 73d. 
ri do P rm CCay from Ligd. to 123d. 1 385 do. Bengal, from Gd. to 4 +d. 


An actual advance in the price of Uplands can barely be stated, though a worse qua- 
lity is taken for the same money ; Orleans, of the better sorts, sold by auction yester- 
day at an improvement of 3d. per Ib. whilst inferior qualities remained unchanged.— 
Sea Islands of middling to good qualities, maintained their prices at the public sale, 
hut for ordinary qualities, buyers did not come forward; and cn such as were sold, 
there was a decline of about 1d. ‘per lb. Pernambueca Cottons of good quality, have 
been more sought after. For the other sorts of Brazil and East India Cottons, the 
demand has been more limited. There is more confidence displayed in the Cotton 
market, arising probably from the circumstance, that notwithstanding the abundance 
of supply, the consumption and export have both increased. 

The Sugar market closed rather heavily: at a sale of Jamaica’s a decline of Is. to 
1s. 6d. per cwt. took place; strong brown sold at 58s. te 61s.; middling, 61s. 6d. to 

od middling, 68s. to 70s.—500 bags of fine white Bengal’s, were taken by 

s at 778. to Sis. duty paid. Some sales of Brazil Sugars have been made 

for export, viz.—Middling white Bahia, at 40s.;—strong white Rio’s, 50s. ;—inferior 
and soft whites, at 36s. 

For Coffee, there has appeared no export demand,—the grocers purchase their sup: 
plies at former prices~—Cocoa, Ginger, and Pimento, are without alteration. 

There» have been few transactions in Tobacco; the trade purchase sparingly, and 
for export the demand is very feeble.—In Turpentine, there have bee no sales. 1500 
barrels of Stockholm ‘Tar brought 19s. 6d. per barrel. 

There is a continued demand for Pot Ashes to export. Several sales have been 
made at 40s. per cwt. for Boston and New York Pots, and 42s. is now demanded ; the 
stock is very limited.’ There have been frequent sales in Dyewoods, and Logwood is 
tooking up. Campeachy Logwood fetches £9. 5s. to £9. 9s. per ton. Jamaica Log- 
wood £8. per ton. Sicily Brimstone £22. 5s. per ton, American Beeswax has ob- 
tained £13. 15s. percwt. \Fish Oils are steady m price: the demand for Cod Oil for 
export and consumption is regular at £20. 10s. to £21. per tum. Seed Oils are a little 
more demanded. Three cargoes of Palm Oil from Africa, sell readily at 35s. per 
ewt. Tallow is lower. Hemp and Flax are of slow sale. 

The Timber. market. has improved, and a cargo of Mirimachi Pime sold this day at 
4s: 7d. per-foot; this advance is in consequence of the expected duty. Quebec Staves 
have advanced, and are become'very scarce. 

Grain.—The supplies of Grain have been very heavy, yet the market has not given 
way. The dealers are buying Irish Wheat, and some speculators are making invest- 
ments. Several large shipments are making of Wheat, in bond, to the Mediterranean, 
and prices of this description have advanced fully 20 to 25 per cent. Sweet Ame- 
rican Flour goes off freely for export, at 20s, to 22s. 6d. per barrel. On the 14th inst. 
2000 bris. of sour New Orleans Flour under lock, sold by auction at 12s. 9d. per bri. 
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Plants, as they come into Flower. 
MAY. 

Tue month of May has been celebrat- 
ed by the poets for its refreshing 
breezes, and pleasing character. The 
air has acquired a feeling that ren- 
ders it agreeable to be abroad, the 
trees are clothed in umbrageous 
green, their shoots are advancing ; and 
they afford a shade, when, in the 
middle of the day, it becomes agree- 
able to seek retirement from the direct 
beams of the sun. Flowers no longer 
appear as if afraid to shew themselves; 
but they embellish the hedges with 
their beauty and fragrance; so that 
the scenery of nature in this month, 
affords the most perfect idea of what 
the fancy imagines to itself of Spring. 

One of the most pleasing appear- 
ances of the vegetable world, that 
occurs in May, is the bloom of Apple 
orchards, whichis red at the commence- 
ment, but becomes like a white sheet 
spread over the trees about the middle 
ofthe month. The blossomofthe Apple, 
like that of the Pear, Cherry, Straw- 
berry, and many other fruits, does 
not close, like various other flowers, 
at the approach of wet; on the con- 
trary, frequent showers appear ne- 
cessary to the well setting -of the 
fruit. That the presence of wet in 
the flower does not render it sterile, 
is to be accounted for by the fact, that 
the numerous stamens do not come to 
prolific perfection at one time ; so that 
a continued deluge can scarcely pre- 
vent some of the seeds from being im- 
pregnated; and when this is effected, 
the setting of the fruit follows of 
course. At the time when the blos- 
soms are open, a small species of 
Beetle very commonly gets into the 
flower, probably to its great injury. 
This Beetle, which sometimes exists 
in great numbers, is a favourite food 
of Titmice, which search after it with 
great eagerness, jumping from blos- 
No. 27.—Vot. III. 


som toe blossom continually: and for 
the purpose of taking it from the bot- 
tom of the flower, without injuring the 
tender vegetable organs, the slender 
bill of this genus of birds is well 
adapted. An opinion has prevailed, 
that the Titmouse devours the blos- 
som, which perhaps originated from 
observing the white petals that were 
ready to fall, scattered by it as it 
perches on them; but this is a mis- 
take, the Beetle alone is destroyed; 
and the dung of the bird may often 
be observed to consist almost entirely 
of the wing-cases of the insect. 

Hay advances in growth, usually in 
proportion to the wetness of the sea- 
son; and Corn prepares to shoot into 
ear. Cattle soon experience the be- 
nefit of feeding on the new grass, ac- 
quiring a sleek skin, renovated health, 
and increased activity. Angling for 
the trout is in its chief perfection ; the 
fish frequent the most rapid streams, 
and one of the best and most tempt- 
ing baits, the Mayfly, now abounds. 
Young Salmon, which have for some 
time swarmed in the rivers, are swept 
by the first land-fiood this month, into 
the sea, where multitudes of them are 
devoured by the ravenous natives of 
the deep; the remainder soon acquire 
a considerable size. Shoals of Macka- 
rel become common along all the Bri- 
tish coasts; they are taken in immense 
numbers. Young broods of birds quit 
the nests never to return ; and are fol- 
lowed by the parents, who shew as 
much care for their safety, and pride 
in their appearance, as any of the hu- 
man race can do in the case of their 
offspring. It is amusing to see the 
little Wren full of importance, in the 
presence of a numerous race still 
more diminutive than itself. Ittempts 
them to fly from the slender twig, to 
which they hold with unsteady foot; 
they flutter to the ground, and at the 
least alarm, hide in the nearest tuft of 
herbage, while the old ones seek safety 
in no distant flight. The young are 
fed for some time after they have 
quitted the nest ; hut by some birds a 
aC 
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ond nest is begun, before the 
you ing have quitted the first. 

About the beginning of the month, 
the Swift, the last and largest of the 
Swallow tribe, makes its appearance ; 
and as its time is short, soon proceeds 
1o form its nest, either in towers, or 
holes under the eaves of houses. It 
brings up but one brood while it re- 
mains in this country. Young Eels 
appear in rivers. Eels produce their 
young alive; and endeavour to get 
within the reach of the tide, to fulfil 
that work of nature. The young soon 
proceed up the stream, at first in 
small numbers, and as the Summer 
advances, in considerable quantities ; 
and to get as high up the river as pos- 
sible, overcome formidable obstacles ; 
and they will even quit their element 
to facilitate their ascent. The object 
of this migration is not clear; but 
they thereby become the prey of birds, 
which devour multitudes of them. 

Come into flower in May :—Mare’s- 
iail, Hippuris vulgaris; Privet, Li- 
custrum vulzare ; Common Ash, Frax- 
jinus excelsior: Common Speedwell, 
Veronica officinalis; Smooth Speed- 
well, V. serpyllifolia; Mountain Speed- 
wel], V. Montana ; Germander Speed- 
well, V. chamedrys; Wall Speed- 
well, V. arvensis; Common io utter- 
wort, Pinguicula vulgaris; Sweet- 
scented \ fe Grass, Anthoxanthet 
odoratum; Meadow Foxtail Grass, 
Alopecurus pratensis; Water and 

early Hair Grass, Aira aquatica & 


a & 
ak @ 


preecox ; Wood Meligrass, Melica 
uniflora : 3ulbous, and smooth-stalked 


hase Poa bulbosa & pra- 
r Grass, Briza 


‘readow 
1e0813; Coi umon Quaking 
media ; iiseed, 
phyilum ; Side ; satay 
odorata; Crosswort, Gali 
iim; Cleavers, G. apa: 
wort, Hpimedium alpinum; sys 
Ilex aquifolium; Procumbent Pearl- 
wort, Sagina procumbens ane ul 
mall-fiowered Pear! WO! rt, ape Ls 
Upright Pearlwort, rec ae ; Mossy 
Tillea, ‘TT. muscosa ; Ris mmon Grom- 
well, Lithospermum officinale; Corn 
Gromwell, L. arvense; Creeping 
Gromwell, L, purpuro coe 
livergreen Alkanet, Anchusa se) nper- 
WL rens 5 Common Lun: wort, Pulmo- 
har ria officinalis; Common Comfrey, 
sy IBphy tum offi cinalc ; Yellow Pim- 


Polye arpon tetra- 
Pega 


“11 O31mM - 
ULeUuUrD 5 


6 enel, Ly Sia) achia H cite SHHLOY UltL 5 Cream- 


1 at 12> 
Ok ou ved y Viclet, \ tia 1acrea ; ab re 
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color & Intea; Pale perfoliate Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera caprifolium; Buck- 
thorn, Rhamnus catharticus; Berry- 
bearing Alder, R.frangula; Prickwood, 
Euonymus Huropeus ; Common Cur- 
rants, Ribes rubram - Acid Mountain 
Currants, R. spicatum; Rock Cur- 
rants, R. petreum ; Black Currants, 
R. nigrum ; Lesser Periwinkle, Vinca 
minor ; Greater Periwinkle, V. major; 
Perennial Goosefoot, Chenopodium 
bonus Henricus; Whiterot and Float- 
ing Whiterot, Hydrocotyle vulgaris & 
inundata; Wood Sanicle, Sanicula Eu- 
ropewa; Knotted Stone Parsley , Cau- 
calis nodosa; Great and Common 
Earthnut, Bunium bulbo castanum & 
flexuosum; Spignel, Meum atharman- 
ticum; Sweet Cicely, Scandix odo- 
rata; Rough Chervil, S. anthriscus ; 
Alexanders, Smyrnium olusatrum; 
Rock Parsley, Pimpinella_ dioica; 
Goutweed, AXgopodium podagraria ; 
Wayfaring Tree, Viburnum lantana; 
Mouset ail, Myosurus minimus; Sum- 
mer Snowflake, Leucojum estivum ; 
Poetic Narcissus, N. pocticus ; Ram- 
sons, Alliumursinum; Wild Hyacinth, 
Scilla nutans ; Lily of the Valley, 
Conyallaria majalis; Angular Solo- 
mon’s Seal, C. polygonatum ; Com- 
mon Solomon’s Seal, C. multiflora ; 


| Narrow-leaved Hairy Rush and Wood 


Rush, de: forsteri & sylvaticus ; 
Barberry, Berberis vulgaris; Sea 
Arrow Grass, Triglochin palustre ; 
Chickweed Winter Green, Trientalis 
Europea; Bilberry, Vaccinium myr- 
tillus; Sycamore, Acer pscudo-pla- 
tanus; Common Maple, A.campestre; 
Herb Paris, P. quadrifolia ; Black. 
berried Alpin ne Arbutus, A. alpina; 
Alternate-leaved Golden Saxifrage, 
Chrysoplenium alternifolium ; Oppo- 
site-leaved Golden Saxifrage, C. op- 
0sitifolium ; White Saxifrage, Saxi- 
fraga gra unulata : Rue-leaved Saxi- 
frage, S. tridactylites; Palmate Saxi- 
frage, S. palmata; Ladies’ Cushion, 
S.hypnoides ; Wood Stitchwort, Stel- 
laria nemorum; Greater Stellaria, S. 
1clostea; Lesser Stellaria, S. gra- 
minea ; Plantain-leaved Sandwort, 
Arenaria trinervis ; Vernal Sandwort, 
A. verna; Yellow procumbent Wood 
Sorrel, Oxalis corniculata; Red Ger- 
man Catchfly, Lychnis viscaria; Red 
and White Campion,.L. dioica; Nar- 
row-leaved Mouse-ear Chickweed, 
Cerastium viscosum; Tetrandrous 

rouse-Ci ar Chickweed, C. tewrandrum 


Salina 1 | Ler : 
ield Chickweed, C. arvense; Asara- 


— 
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bacca, Asarum Europeum ; 

Spurge, Euphorbia cyparissias 
Cherry, Prunus padus ; 
cerasus; Hawthorn, Mespilus oxy- 
cantha; Mediar, M. germanica; Ap- 
ple, Pyrus malus; True Service Tree, 
P, domestica; Mountain Ash, P. au- 
cuparia; White Beam Tree, P. aria; 
Raspberry, Rubus ideus; Wood 
Strawberry, Fragaria vesca ; Common 
Avens, Geum urbanum ; Banehberries, 
Actea spicata; Celandine, Chelido- 
nium majus; Violet-horned Poppy, 
Glaucium viclaceum; Hoary Dwarf 
Cistus, C. marifolius > Ph casant’s Hye, 


ied hg 
; Bird 
Cherry, PB 


Adonis autummnalis ; Grassy Crow- 
foot, Ranunculus eramineus: Butter- 
cups, R. bulbosus; Small-flowered 


Crowfoot, R. parviflorus; Ivy Crow- 
foot, R. hederaceus; Water Crowfoot, 


R. aquatilis; Globeflower, Trollius 
Europzeus ; Marsh Mari gold, Caitha 
palustris: Common Bugle, Ajuga rep- 


tans; White, Red, and Yellow Dead 
Nettle, Lamium album, & purpureum, 
& Galeobdolon luteum; Reddish Bas- 
tard Balm, Melittis melissophyllum ; 
Purple and White pastaxd Balm, M. 
grandiflora; Ivy-leaved Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum cymbalaria ; Linnea, L. 
borealis ; Simple hard Whidow Grass 

Draba hirta ; ; "Twisted- podded W hit- 
low Grass, D. incana; Common and 
English Scurvy Grass, Cocklearia 
officinalis & anglica; Danish Scurvy 
Grass, C. Danica; Horse-radish, C. 


armoraica ; Naked-sialked Candy- 
tuft, iberis nudicaulis; Seakale, 


Crambe maritima; Impatient Ladies’ 
Smock, Cardamine impatiens; Yel- 
low Rocket, Erysimum  barbarea; 
Sauce-alone, E. allieria; Wild Wail- 
flower, Cheiranthus  fruticulosus; 
Scentless Dames’ Violet, Hesperis 
inodorata; Bristol Rock Cress, Ara- 
bis stricta: Tower Wall Cress, A. 
turrita; Smooth Tower Mustard, Tur- 
ritis glabra; Hairy Tower Mustard, 
T. hirsuta; Rape, Brassica napus ; 
Sea Cabbage, B. oleracea ; Charlock, 
Sinapis arvensis; Sea Stork’s Bill, 
Erodium maritimum; Dusky Gera- 
nium, G. pheum; Knotty Geranium, 
G. nodosum; Stinking Geranium, G, 
robertianum ; Shining Geranium, G. 
lucidum ;- Jagged-leaved Geranium, 
G. dissectum; Common Mallow, 
Malva sylvestris; Yellow Fumitory, 
Fumaria lutea; Common Fumitory, 
I’. officinalis ; Broom, Spartium sco- 
parium ; Hairy Greenweed, Genista 
pilosa; Petty Whin, G. ayglica; 


Heath Pea, Orobus 
Vetch, O. sylvaticus; Grass Vetch, 
Lathyrus nissolia: Common Vetch, 
Vicia sativa; Bush Vetch, V. sepium; 
Bird’s-foot, ‘Ornithopus ‘perpusillus ; 
Tufted Horseshoe Vetch, Hippocrepis 
comosa; White Trefoil, Trifolium re- 
pens ; Subterraneous Trefoil, T. subs 
terraneum; Honeysuckle Trefoil, 
pratense; Rough Trefoil, pa eee : 
Slender Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus dif- 
fusus; Black Medick, Medicago lu- 
pulina; Heart Medick, M. polymor- 
pha; Purple Goat’s-beard,Tragopogon 
porrifolius; Mouse-ear Hawkweed, 
Hieracium pilosella; Mountain Flea- 
wort, Cineraria integrifolia; Great 
Leopard’s Bane, Doronicum parda- 
lianches; Wiid Chamomile, Matrica- 
ria chamomilla; Meadow Orchis, QO. 
moris ; Military Orchis, O. militaris ; 
Marsh Orchis, O. latifolia; Bird’s 
est Ophrys, O. nidus avis; twenty- 
eight species of Carex ; Dwarf Birch, 
Betula nana; Bryony, Bryonia dioi- 
ca; Wake Robin, Arum maculatum ; 
Chesnut, Fagus Castanea; Horn 
Beam, Carpinus betulus ; Scotch Fir, 
Pinus sylvestris ; Crakeberry, Empe- 
trum nigrum; Misseltoe, Viscum ‘al- 
bum; Sallow Thorn, Hippophe rham- 


tuberosus; Bitter 


noides; Sweetgale, Myrica gale; 
Roose Root, Rhodiola rosea. 
Lie 
THE VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN 
MIND, 


Amone the contemplations of the 
thinking and intelligent, the varieties 
incident to the human Mind will not 
be overlooked. Whatis man? He 
is indeed acreature ; but he possesses 
a spark which was imparted by the 
Almighty. What, we may ask, was 
he in his primevai state? Then that 
spark shone in all its brilliancy,—then 
he was spotless and innocent; but, at 
present, he is degraded, and he has 
lost that happiness which he beiore 
enjoyed. Even now, however, he 
shows himself superior to other crea- 
tures; but let him beware of being 
proud of a bestowed eminence. 

We are ail at present liable to pas- 
sion, and subject to change. It is 
pleasing to observe this not only in 
other persons, but also in ourselves. 
At one time cast down, at another 
time OLR a e are, and must neccs- 
sarily be influenced by cire umstatices ; 
e bend to them all, be ing affected 
me there 
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may be circumstances to cause the 
variations. Prosperity elates us; we 
should, therefore, remember that we 
do not exceed proper bounds; nor 
indulge so much in our joy, that we 
should be unable to bear sorrow when- 
ever it may come. Adversity depres- 
ses us; Christians can bear it with 
patience, knowing that this world is 
not their home and resting place: 
others can tell better than we can, how 
they endure it. 

People are too often apt to lay their 
losses and gaigs to fortune: I think 
that a good and wise Providence or- 
dains what shall befall a man; that 
there is no acting at random. Some- 
times a man has to blame his own 
negligence, when adversity overtakes 


him. Act with a good conscience in | 


all things; humbly rely on the Al- 
mighty ; act up to the great doctrines 


of Christianity, and the precepts of 


our blessed Redeemer ; and you will 
be his care, and he will give you need- 
ful things for body and soul. Those 
who despise our holy religion, have no 
eonsolation afforded them in the sea- 
son of adversity: they are worse ofi 
than even the Roman moralist, who 
was aheathen. He could with rap- 
ture adopt those words so consoling 
to his mind, “O preclanum diem, 
cum ad illud divinam animorum, con- 
silium coelumque proficiscar ; cumque 
ex hac turba et colluvione discedam.”’ 

It would be too much to contem- 
plate at present the difference of mo- 
tive, occupation, and workings, which 
exists between the mind of one indi- 
vidual and that of another. The vari- 
eties which are evident within one in- 
dividual mind, are enough to astonish. 
At one time eager after one pursuit, 
it climbs its difficulties with agility : 
then comes the moment of reflection ; 
this object is not worth its considera- 
tion ;—or another starts up in its 
place, which is liked better, and 
which pleases, perhaps, merely on 
account of its novelty. And, when 
old age comes to sum up the time it 
has occupied, taking into the account 
all the events intervening between the 
day in which the man was born and 
the present, it appears like a dream— 
it is scarcely believed to have been 
realized. 

There is one passion so closely knit 
with the human heart, that I cannot 
forbear mentioning it; viz. sympathy. 
In misfortunes, as they are called, half 


the sting is blunted, if sympathy ex- 
tend her aid. But for the assistance 
of kind friends, many a one could 
hardly have sustained the heavy bur- 
den. So strong is the desire of sym- 
pathy, that we often hear people re- 
eount their troubles, I could almest 
Say, with a sort of satisfaction. In 
fact, the desire of it is inherent in hu- 
man nature; and all must allow its 
beauty. We have those two golden 
sentences recorded in the Scriptures : 
‘* Weep with them that weep ;” and, 
‘* Rejoice with them that rejoice.” 

W hat is in opposition to this senti- 
ment is disagreeable to both the par- 
ties. Who, that has experienced the 
burden of ill-timed mirth, would wish 
to feel it again? There is a season 
for every thing, both for mirth and 
sorrow. Nature will have her way in 
this imperfect state. Perfection will 


| not arrive till the immortal spirit, 


unfettered from the shackles of flesh 
and sense, shall enjoy its primitive 
freedom and blessedness. 

A. Hi. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NEW-ZEALAND. 


London, Feb, 28th, 1821. 

Mr. Epiror. 

MANY of the New- Zealanders with 
whom I am acquainted, possess fine 
tempers and natural dispositions.— 
From this, we, as having a concern for 
their souls, and breathing a missionary 
spirit, may derive greatencouragement 
to labour among them, and for their 
benefit, both intemporal and spiritual 
subjects. The awful customs, and 
cruel superstitions, with which the 
minds of this people are enveloped, 
call aloud for Christian zeal and 
benevolence, in order to rescue them 
from the grand enemy of man’s 
salvation. 

New-Zealand must rise inimportance 
in the eyes of the nations of Europe. 
Its situation is favourable. Its cli- 
mate and soil are very encouraging. 
Its natural productions are inviting; 
and the noble inhabitants are calcu- 
lated to inflame the hearts of Chris- 
tians with spirits of enterprise, espe- 
cially in the missionary department, 
which has for its object the universal 
spread of the gospel of peace, and the 
salvation of every tribe and race of 
men. 

New-Zealand is, and will be more 
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and more, a place of importance to 
the South-sea whalers. While I con- 
tinued in the island, a ship came 
into harbour to procure provision for 
their passage home; which was done 
without any difficulty, and at a very 
small expense. This was a saving of 
150 pounds, if not 200; for if the 
captain had gone to Sy dney in New 
South Wales, he would have had 
harbourage to pay, and provision to 
procure at a dear rate; besides, the 
ship being at New-Zealand, the captain 
was a fortnight’s sail nearer home, 
then he would have been had he put 
into Port Jackson; and provided the 
ship had not been full, she was within 
one day’s sail of the whaling district. 
I have no doubt of the safety of 
ships, when lying at anchor at New- 
Zealand, provided captains and crews 
treat the natives with humanity and 
kindness ; if they do not so, the New- 
Zealanders will be revenged. If a 
European should kill a native man, 
the brethren of his tribe will demand 
an European to be put to death on his 
account. However, I can say, that 
the great kindness "and hospitality of 
this people towards me, during my 
stay among them, far surpassed my 
most sanguine hopes and expecta- 
tions. They are in my view a noble 
race of people. 
Iam Sir; your’s, &c. 
SAMUEL LeiGu, Missionary. 
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LETTER FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 


London, Feb. 28th, 1821. 
Mr. Epiror. 
Tue following is a letter lately re- 
ceived from New South Wales. It 
gives an account of the great exer- 
tions of a gentleman I well know, 
Mr. Throsby, who some time since 
discovered a way to the fine country 
beyond the Blue Mountains. His 
last enterprise has been crowned with 
great suecess. The letter is dated 
the 5th of September, 1820. 
IT am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
SAMUEL Leréu, Missionary. 


““You will see I am in a fair way of 
verifying my prediction, that ere long 
a route would be continued as far to 
the southward on our continent, as 
Twofold Bay. The lake now dis- 


‘covered is full 140 miles S. S. W. of 


Sydney, to which an open carriage 


road will be clearin a month. The 
country is beautiful, and fully equal 
to my most sanguine expectations, 
for all the necessary purposes of colo- 
nization, Picture to yourself large 
extensive downs, not plains, some as 
large as from fifty to sixty thousand 
acres, without a tree, and well water- 
ed, partly by rippling streams, partly 
by chains of ponds in all directions. 
There are many plains of different 
sizes, and the hills and broken coun- 
try around are thickly clad with (ex- 
cellent timber. It is in fact a most 
desirable country; and before next 
Christmas I confidently anticipate, 
we shall prove that the snow and rain 
which fall on the mountains and high 
country seen to the 8S. W. have an 
outlet to the sea. The lake is called 
by the natives Warrewaa, and is stated 
by them to empty its waters in a 
southerly direction, where we _ per- 
ceive an opening in the high land, on 
its west margin, by a river they call 
Murrum-hid-gee. The lake runs from 
N. to 8S. about 30 miles, and extends 
in breadth from two to ten miles, its 
margin abounding in the most pic- 
turesque bays and points.” 


Ee 


FOOLERIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,-—-The following extract from 
Evelyn’s Memoirs will show that the 
art of rope-dancing has not made a 
great advance since the period in 
which he wrote, although its profes- 
sors at the present day “belong nomi- 
nally to a higher class of creation: — 

“* Sept. 16th, 1660. I saw at South- 
wark, at St. Margaret’s Fair, monkeys 
and apes dance and do other feats of 
activity on the high ropes; they were 
gallantly clad a la. mode, went upright, 
saluted the company, bowing and 
pulling off their hats: they saluted 
one another with as good a grace as 
if instructed by a dancing-master ; 
they turned heels over head with a 
basket having eggs in it, without 
breaking any; also with lighted can- 
dles in their hands, without extinguish- 
ing them ; and with vessels of water, 
without spilling a drop. I also saw 
an Italian wench daunce and performe 
all the triks on the high rope to ad- 
miration: all the court went to see 
her.—Likewise here was a man who 
took up a piece of iron cannon of 
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about 400lb. weight, with the haire of 
his head onely. 

<< June 16th, 1670. IT went with some 
friends to the Beare Garden, where 
were cock-fighting, beare and dog- 
fighting and beare and bull-baiting; it 
being a famous day for all those but- 
cherly sports, or rather barbarous 
cruelties. The bulls did exceeding 
well, but the Irish wolfe-dog greatly 
exceeded, which was a tall grey-hound, 
a stately creature indeede, who beate 
a cruel mastiff. One of the bulls 
toss’d a dog full into a lady’s lap, as 
she sat in one of the boxes at a consi- 
derable height from the arena. 'T'wo 
poor dogs were killed, and so all end- 
ed with the ape on horseback, and I 
most heartily weary of the rude and 
dirty pastime, what I had not seene, 
1 think, in twenty years before.” 

HELor. 

ET a 
OF TASTE AND CRITECISM. 
THE art of judging with propriety 
concerning any object, or combina- 
tion of objects, is what we call taste 
and criticism. But in a more limited 
sense, the science of criticism is con- 
fined to the fine arts. The principles 
of the fine arts are best unfolded by 
studying the sensitive part of our 
nature, and by learning what objects 
are naturally agreeable, and what are 
naturally disagreeable. The man who 
aspires to be a critic in these arts, 
must pierce still deeper: he must 
clearly perceive what objects are 
lofty, what low, what are proper or 
improper, what are manly, and what 
are mean or trivial. Hence a foun- 
dation for judging of taste, and for 
reasoning upon it: where it is confor- 
mable to principles, we can pronounce 
with certainty that it is correct; 
otherwise, that it is incorrect, and 
perhaps whimsical. Thus the fine 
arts, like morals, become a rational 
Science; and, like morals, may be 
cultivated to a high degree of refine- 
ment. 

A thorough acquaintance with the 
principles of the fine arts redoubles 
the entertainment these arts afford. 
To the man who resigns himself en- 
tirely to sentiment or feeling, without 
interposing any sort of judgment, 
poetry, music, painting, are mere pas- 
time ; in the prime of life, indeed, 
they are delightful, being supported 
by the force of novelty and the heat of 


imagination; but they lose their relish 
gradually with their noveity; and are 
generally neglected in the maturity of 
life, which disposes to more serious 
and more important occupations. To 
those who deal in criticism as a regu- 
lar science, governed by just princi- 
ples, and giving scope to judgment 
as well as to fancy, the fine arts area 
favourite entertainment; and in old 
age maintain that relish which they 
produce in the morning of life. 

A philosophical inquiry into the 
principles of the fine arts inures the 
reflecting mind to the most enticing 
sort of logic; the practice of reason- 
ing upon subjects so agreeable tends 
to a habit; and a habit strengthening 
the reasoning faculties, prepares the 


mind for entering into subjects more 
| difficult and abstract. To have in 


this respect a just conception of the 
importance of criticism, we need but 
reflect upon the common method of 
education; which, after some years 
spent in acquiring languages, hurries 
us, without the least preparatory dis- 
cipline, into the most profound philo- 
sophy. A more effectual method to 
alienate the tender mind from abstract 
science is beyond the reach of inven- 
tion; with respect to such specula- 
tions, the bulk of our youth contract 
a sort of hobgoblin terror, which is 
seldom, if ever, subdued. 

Those who apply to the arts are 
trained up ina very different manner ; 
they are led, step by step, from the 
sasier parts of the operation to those 
that are more difficult; and are not 
permitted to make.a new motion till 
perfected in those which regularly 
precede it. The science of criticism 
appears then to bea middle link, con- 
necting the different parts of education 
into a regular chain, This science 
furnishes an inviting opportunity to 
exercise the judgment: we delight to 
reason upon subjects that are equally 
pleasant and familiar: we proceed 
gradually from the simple to the more 
involved cases: and, in a due course 
of discipline, custom, which improves 
all our faculties, bestows acuteness 
upon those of reason, sufficient to 
unravel all the intricacies of philo- 
sophy. 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that 
the reasonings employed upon the fine 
arts are of the same kind with those 
which regulate our conduct. Mathe- 
natical and metaphysical reasonings 
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have no tendency to improve social 
intercourse ; nor are they applicable 
to the common affairs of life: but a 
just taste in the fine arts, derived 
from rational principles, furnishes 
elegant subjects for conversation, and 
prepares us for acting in the social 
state with dignity and “propriety. 

The science of rational criticism 
tends to improve the heart not less 
than the understanding. It helps, in 
the first place, to moderate the selfish 
affections ; by sweetening and harmo- 
nizing the temper, it is a strong anti- 
dote to the turbulence of passion and 
violence of pursuit; it procures to a 
man so much mental enjoyment, that, 
in order to be occupied, he is not 
tempted in youth to precipitate into 
hunting, gaming, drinking; nor in 
middle age to deliver himself over to 
ambition ; nor in old age to avarice. 

Pride and envy, two disgustful 
passions, find in the constitution no 
enemy more formidable than a deli- 
cate and discerning taste: the man 
upon whom nature and culture have 
bestowed this blessing, feels great 
delight in the virtuous disposition and 
actions of others; he loves to cherish 
them, and to publish them to the 
world: faults and failings, it is true, 
are to him not less obvious; but these 
he avoids, or removes out of sight, 
because they give him pain. On the 
other hand, a man void of taste, upon 
whom the most striking beauties make 
but a faint impression, has no joy but 
in gratifying his pride or envy by the 

iscovery of errors and blemishes. In 
a word, there may be other passions, 
which, for a season, disturb the peace 
of society more than those mentioned: 
put no other passion is so unwearied 
an antagonist to the sweets of social 
intercourse: these passions, tending 

assiduously to their gratification, put 
aman san in opposition to 
others; and dispose him more to 
relish bad than good qualities, even 
in acompanion. How different that 
disposition of mind, where every vir- 
tue in a companion or neighbour is, 
by refinement of taste, set in its 

strongest light; and defects or ble- 
mishes, natural to all, are suppressed, 
or kept out of view! 

Nor does delicacy of taste tend less 
to invigorate the socialaffections than 
to moderate those that are selfish. 
To b 36 CONV inced of at tendency, we 


need only reilcct, that delicacy of taste 


necessarily heightens our sensibility 
of pain and pleasure, and of course 
our sympathy, which is the capital 
branch of every social passion. Sym- 
pathy, in particular, invites a com- 
munication of joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears: such exercise, soothing 


| and satisfactory in itself, is necessa- 


rily productive of mutual good-will 
and affection. 

One other advantage of rational 
criticism is reserved to the last place, 
being of all the most important ; which 
is, that it is a great support to mora- 
lity. No occupation attaches a man 
more to his duty than that of cultivat- 
ing a taste for the fine arts: a just 
relish of what is beautife il, proper, 
elegant, and ornamental, in writing or 
painting, in architecture or gardening, 
is a fine preparation for the same just 
relish of these qualities in character 
and behaviour. To the man who has 
acquired a taste so acute and accom- 
plished, every action wrong or impro- 
per must be highly disgustful: if, in 
any instance, the overbearing power 
of passion sway him from his duty, he 
returns to it, upon the first reflection, 
with redoubled resolution never to be 
swayed a second time: he has now 
an additional motive tu virtue, a con- 
viction, derived from experience, that 
happiness depends on regularity and 
order, and that a disregard to justice 
or propriety never fails to be punished 
with shame and remorse. 

——aa 
JEWS. 


In a Tract lately published at Paris, 
by M. Bail, the following is given as 
a fair.caleulation of the number of 
Jews in the different quarters of the 
globe :— ; 
In all parts of Poland, before the 

par tion of 1772, - 1,000,000 
In Russia, including Moldavia aaa 


Wallachia, - ~ 200,000 
In all the States in which ike Gee 

man language is spoken, - - , 500,000 
In Holland and the Netherlands, - 80,000 
In Sweden and Denmark, - - 5,000 
In France, - ~ - - ~ 50,000 
In England (of which London con- ; 

tzins 12,000) = = = O00 
In vos States in which Italian is : 200,000 

spoken, - - 
In Spain and Portugal: - - -~ 10,000 
In the United States, - - - 3,000 


a Wy ‘ A 

In the Mohammedan States ee ; 4,000,000 
Europe, and Africa, - , 

In Persia and the rest of Asia, ing 500,000 
cluding China and India, - - 


Total 6,598,000 
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FRAGMENT OF A DAY-BOOK. 
( Continued from col. 370. ) 


‘ Moscow, 1st May, 1797.—THE king 
nas pro fited by the absence of the 
court, to look at all the curiosities of 
the Kremlin. Here one meets with 
all the splendour of the ancient czaars 
and patriarchs. Amongst the dresses, 
richly embroidered with pearls, there 
are some which weigh exactly as much 
as the armour of the present knights 
of the imperial guard, viz. 60 pounds. 
one showed also to the king a parch- 
ment rolled up in acylindrical form, 
which contained a kind of law codex 
of the czaar Alexei Michailowitch, 
father of Peter the Great, and which 
Was preserved in a golden box, accord- 
ing to the express command of Cathe- 
rina II. The same empress has be- 
stowed many ecclesiastical ornaments 
and golden vases on the cathedral, and 
these objects are not only covered with 
pre cious stones, but the enamel- “pi aint- 
ing and the beat ity of the workman- 
ship surpass every thing that France 
produc ed of the kind. The monument 
in silver, which she had made for a 
lately pate teed saint, and the picture 
and the surrounding ornaments, bear 
the marks of a very different taste from 
that which prevailed under the Grecian 
emperors. The king has also seen the 
crown of Wladimir the Great, who laid 
the foundation of the Russian mo- 
narchy at Kiew: the most antique 
dresses are ornamented with little bells, 
which remind one of Aaron’s costume. 
Amongst the furniture of the czaars, 
there are also long silver chains, with 
which the horses were yoked to the 
chariots on days of ceremony. One 
of the largest rooms in the Kremlin is 
filled with the model of a palace (by a 
Russian architect) which was to con- 
tain the whole of this kind of fortress, 
with all its different courts and 
churches ; because, according to the 
laws of the Russian church, no temple 
which has been once dedicated to God 

can ever be removed. 

‘‘The coronation took place in the 
largest of these churches, where 
one shows, amongst other curiosities, 
vhich have been brought from Con- 
stantinople, one of the nails of the 
holy cross. Near to this church are 
the tombs of the czaars, covered with 
rich stuffs : the grave of Iwan Wasile- 
witch, surnamed the Severe, is covered 
with black velvet, 


| 


bee = 
W orobziwa 


in remembrance of | 


his having worn a monk’s cowl during 
his last illness. The king ascended 
the steeple of Iwan Welike (John the 
Great) from whose top one can over- 
look the whole immense city. There 
hangs a bell upon it, which was cast 
under Elizabeth, and which is nine 
Polish ellsin diameter. It is still in 

use, but itis much smaller than that 
which the empress Anna had made, 
and which, falling down, stuck so deep 
in the earth, that one was obliged to 
dig around it, in order to show it to 
the curious. By the piece which was 
knocked off by the fail, one may per- 
ceive the thickness of the metal, which 
amounts to more than half an ell; the 
diameter is almost twelve ells, and the 
height is fifteen: it must have cost at 


| least 100,000 rubles. 


‘‘ Not far from this buried bell is 
a battery of seven immense cannons, 
directed on the river, but long out of 
use, for fear of shaking the neighbour- 
ing buildings. The largest amongst 
these cannons is said to date from John 
the Severe, and would fire a ball of 

150 pounds. In the armoury one finds 
amongst others, two swords of Peter 
the Gre at, whose length and weight 
are in proportion with-his size and 
strength; there are also a pair of his 
boots, and near them the boots and 
the sword of his grandson Peter II. 
whose property cuts, however, but a 
puny figure, as he died at the age of 
fifteen. By the dress, which is accord- 
ing to the French fashion of that time, 
one perceives, that the star of the 
order of Alexander was fastened on 
the,waistcoat, and only that of Andreas 
upon the coat. Amongst the number- 
less vases and pieces of furniture of 
the ancient czaars, a clock may be dis- 
tinguished, of which the grandson of 
John the Severe is said to have made 
use, and another on which a cock crows 
quite as well as that of gilded bronze 
in the Taurish palace, which is looked 
upon as a curiosity.” 

‘*6th May.—To-day the king rode on 
horseback up a hill, which is called 
Gora (Sparrow-mount) 
and from which one has the best pros- 
pect of the town. Catherine had 
transported there a wooden palace, 
which had been erected in town to 
serve during the celebration of the 
festivities after the first peace with the 
Turks, but which is now decaying 
very fast: this is a pity; because the 
declivity is so soft, and the situation 
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very charming, the more so as it is | a few hundred labourers and artists, 


increased on one side by a wood, 
which had been planted on purpose.” 

‘6th May.—To-day the king gave a 
grand dinner. The Grand Duke Alex- 
ander was prevented from assisting by 
tooth-ache, and his spouse likewise 
refrained, to keep him company. The 
emperor and all the rest of the family 
arrived soon after two o’clock. Prince 
Stanislaus and lady Muiszeck received 
the guests at the coach-door, and the 
king at the top of the stairs. After the 
table was served, the king expected 
that their imperial majesties would 
advance by themselves; but the em- 
peror wished him to present his arm 
to the empress, and to take his place 
betwixt them, as was always the case 
when he dined at court. But as soon 
as their majesties were seated, the 
king placed himself opposite, and 
served the soup: the plates were pre- 
sented by the chamberlains Trembocki 
and Walski; but the emperor would 
net allow them to continue, and desired 
them to get their own dinners; the 
king’s stewards handed therefore the 
dishes over to the imperial pages, &c. 
There were 36 persons at table.— 
Towards the middle of the dinner their 
majesties drank to the king’s health, 
and this was soon after returned. After 
dinner, the emperor conversed yet for 
some time with the king in private, 
and invited him then for the next day. 
( Added with sympathetic ink, ) ‘I do 
not wish to have my bulletins published 
in the Warsaw Gazette, because, by 
the disposition which I observe here, 
I must desire to be mentioned as little 
as possible in that quarter. One 
treats me personally very well, but I 
have it often repeated to me, that one 
would not like me to interest myself 
for others. Our countrymen, hearing 
of the marks of friendship which the 
emperor bestows upon me, trouble 
me with letters and requests, to which 
I can give no satisfactory answer, 
however painful my refusals may 
be.” 

“* 1st June.—The king went with his 
suite at seven in the evening to Ostau- 
kina,a country seat of count Schereme- 
toff, 3 wersts from town, and he found 
there more than 200 guests of the first 
quality. The house had in the month 
of November only one story; but a 
second has since been erected upon it, 
entirely of wood, but so well decorated 
that one wouldnever guess it. Amongst 
No. 27.—Vo.. III, 


who have so nicely completed the whole, 
there were no more than four or five 
strangers ; all the others were not only 
Russians, but even bonsdmen of the 
count. After the king had admired 
the rooms, the frontispiece, and the 
garden, he was led into the theatre, 
where the Marriages of the Samnites 
were represented by more than 300 
bondsmen and women of the count :— 
declamation and pantomine were bor- 
rowed from the French. The very 
exact costume was uncommonly rich, 
particularly that ef the female per- 
formers, who were covered with the 
count’s jewels, to the value of at least 
100,000 rubles. In the ballet, two of 
the females showed themselves to 
great advantage as dancers. After 
the play, the king had hardly stopped 
in the rooms, when he was led down 
again the same stairs, now covered 
with scarlet cloth, and he found the 
saloon changed into a large bath- 
room. Towards eleven o’clock, one 
showed him from the balcony the 
tastefully-illuminated garden, and on 
one of the pillars he saw his own name. 
Upen this followed a very splendid 
supper. ‘The count accompanied him 
afterwards to the carriage door, and 
mentioned his hereditary gratitude, as 
his father as well as himself had 
received the Polish orders from the 
king. The whole road from Ostaukina 
to Moscow was illuminated on both 
sides by means of burning pitch-bar- 
rels, On the journey back to 
Petersburg, the king saw a remarkable 
curiosity at Bronika. This was a 
round hill in the midst of a large plain, 
about thirty fathoms high, and covered 
with turf: nearly on the top are two 
wells, whose water is on a level with 
the soil. There is no other hill of a 
greater, or even of the same, height 
within several miles’ distance, and it 
becomes therefore difficult to account 
for the wells. Tradition says, that 
oracles were once delivered on the 
spot. Catharine II. has had a church 
erected there.” 

‘* Petersburg, 6th June.—The king 
has been seeing the triangular palace 
Tschesme, 7 wersts from here, where 
Catharine instituted the order of St. 
George. An inscription in the first 
hall mentions, that the foundation of 
the church had been laid in presence 
of Gustavus the Third of Sweden, and 
the top in that of Josephus the Second. 

2D 
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The rooms of the upper story contain 
the pictures of the then living princes 
and princesses, and amongst them, in 
bas relief, the ancient ezaars. A round 
saloon is filled with the portraits of the 
now reigning family. Undera canopy, 


which is spread over the portrait of | 


Catharine IJ. stands upon a table a 
golden inkstand, with many enamel 
paintings, which represent the deeds 
of the Russians on the water. On the 
first floor of this singular palace there 
is a table-service of English earthen- 
ware, painted gray upon gray, and 
representing the finest country seats 
in England, and a green frog on the 
border of the plates. The palace is 
not only called Tchesme, in remem- 


brance of the burning of the Turkish | 
fleet, but also Kirkiriki, on account | 


of the great number of frogs in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ After dinner count Stollberg was 
introduced to the king; he has been 


= ae} 


sent hither by the prince bishop of | 


Lubeck, and is a very learned and 
estimable man; count Bernstoff, prime 
minister of Danemark, is his brother- 
in-law.” 


‘“« Petersburg, 16th June, 1797.—The | 


king called to-day on senator Soimo- 
noft, whose collection of pictures is 
not very numerous, but very well 
chosen. It contains some valuable 


pieces ; amongst others, the combat of 


the Amazons against the Centaurs, by 


Luca Giordano, in which one admires | 


the great fidelity with which the artist 


has followed Ovid’s descriptions: one | 


remarks also two figures, of which one 
is found in the battle of Constantine by 
Giulio Romano, and the other in the 
battle near Arbela by Le Brun; with 
this difference, however, that in the 
latter cases they represent men, whilst 
Giardano introduces them as women. 
Thereis also a dessert-service of marble 
and precious stones, such as jasper, 
crystal, &c. which is very costly, and 
excellently finished. A similar one, 
which the king had at Warsaw, is far 


below it. Most of the stones, which | 


one uses here as ornaments, are fur- 
nished at Ekatarinaburg in Siberia, 
where artists are established to whom 
one needs only to send the drawings, 


with the certainty of being well served. | 


The bronzes and golden ornaments 
are nearly as well done here as in 
France. Senator Soimonoff distin- 
guishes himself as advantageously by 
his mamners as by his talents.” 


“« Pleasure-Seat, Peterhof, 10th June. 
—The king has assisted at the cele- 
bration of the Peter-and-Paul Feast 
in the large chapel near his habitation. 
He made here the acquaintance of 
senator Von Pushkin, till hitherto 
director of the Academy of Arts ; from 
him he learned that one was now busy 
with a plan of Peking, which had been 
drawn on the spot, and would have 


| that advantage over the original, that 


the names of the streets are to be 
added in European language. The 
original has been brought to Russia 
by one of the pupils, whom the count 
| still maintains in China, partly to 
educate them for interpreters, and 
| partly to serve a Russian chapel in 
Peking: the above institution still 
exists, notwithstanding the frequent 
| disputes and interruptions of trade be- 
| twixt the Chinese and the Russians.” 
| ‘3d July.—The king is lodged here 
| in the lower garden, quite near to the 
| sea, and in the building called Mon- 


| plaisir, which exists, in part, exactly 
' so as Peter the First built it; but Ca- 
tharine the Second, whose own rooms 
were got ready for the king, has 
enlarged it very much. Aijter the 
| parade, at which the emperor always 
| assists, and after the christening ofa 
| child of the prince Tscheslatoifl, over 
which their majesties stood as spon- 
| sors, one gave notice to the king, that 
| the emperor was waiting for him, and 
| he was, as usual, received in the most 
| cordial manner. As it was Friday, the 
dishes were all of the meagre kind, 
| yet not prepared with oil. After din- 
| ner, the emperor himself showed all the 
/rooms, and particularly his study or 
working-cabinet, with a brown wains- 
coting, exactly as in the time of Peter 
the First. Towards evening, the king 
| took an airing with their majesties in 
the extensive gardens. The emperor 
| seems to have a great predilection for 
this finely-situated place, in which one 
does yet meet with so many antiquated 
| buildings. The water-works in Peter- 
hof surpass the celebrated ones in 
Versailles. Supper was served on the 
shore of the sea, ia the thick shade of 
the trees.” 

‘15th July.—The king has seen, not 
far from this place, the mechanical 
institution of Catharine the Second, 
where, by means of a waterfall, marble 
| and stones are cut and polished. One 
| has found of late in the immediate 


p 


| vicinity of Peierhof, stones of two feet 
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in diameter, which have great simi- 
larity with the so-named Labrador 
stones. On the evening of this day 
the emperor conducted the king to 
Orange-tree, of which he had just 
made a present to his eldest son, whilst 
he had given to the second the seat 
of Strelna. The latter is half way 
between Petersburg and Peterhof, and 
was intended for days of ceremony, 
but remained unfinished. Orange-tree, 
seven wersts farther, opposite Cron- 
stadt, was erected by prince Menczi- 
koft, but after his disgrace the crown 
confiscated it. After the return from 
this excursion, one supped in the 
saloon of Monplaisir, which is still the 
same as it had been under Peter the 
Great: ina side-room stands also yet 
his bed; and all that one sees here 
and in Marly, reminds one of the habi- 


tations in Holland, which belong to the | 


Orange family.” 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 


a 
NEW-ZEALANDMAN’S HEAD. 


An Extract from a Paper concerning the 
Customs of the New-Zealanders. 


“Tr is well ~-known, that the New- 
Zealanders practice a mode of drying 
and preserving the heads of their 
chiefs who have fallen in battle. 
Some of these singular memorials 
have been brought to this country by 
the traders who touch on that island, 
the sailors being anxious to get them 
in exchange for baubles which might 
attract the cupidity of the natives. 
One of these is in the possession of a 
gentleman in the city (London:) it is 
the head of a chief, who was killed in 
battle about twelve months ago, about 
thirty years of age. It is certainly 
much less disgusting than such a pre- 
paration might be conceived to be. 
It is perfectly dry, and has not the 
least offensive smell. The whole of 
the substance within the skull is taken 
out, and the skin is fastened within to 
a small hoop. The skin has a yellow- 
ish tanned appearance, and there is 
not an eighth of an inch that is free 
from tatooing. The teeth are perfect, 
but small and much worn. The place 
in the cheek where the fatal ball en- 
tered, and where the skin was conse- 
quently broken, is supplied by a 
piece of wood, on which the lines of 


the tatooing are continued. The fore- | 


head is high, and has apparently been 
stripped of the hair for the purpose of 
scarification; but from the hinder 
part of the head, the hair hangs lux- 
uriantly in easy curls. It is black 
and soft, and in a perfectly natural 
state, not having been in the least 
injured by whatever process the head 
has been subjectedto. This head has 
been recognized by the chiefs who 
were in this country, as that of a per- 
son of the most exalted rank, which 
is also shown by the tatooing. As 
every step in dignity is marked by a 
fresh scratch on the face, the owner of 
this head must have arrived at the 
ne plus ultra of elevation.” 
a 
Answer to a Query on Burying im 
Churches. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—My attention was arrested by 
the Query of F. R.‘‘ Whence arose the 
custom of Burying in Churches, &e. ?’ 
to be found in the Number for Janu- 
ary, of your pleasing and useful pub- 
lication, (col. 101.) To express my 
Reply to the above Question in my 
own language, was my original inten- 
tion; but on consulting Wheatly on 
the book of Common Prayer, and 
finding the subject more luminously 
and ably handled, by that perspi- 
cuous and intelligent writer, I relin- 
quished my design. The extract I 
submit to your inspection, to make 
what use of it you please. 

I am, Sir, your’s, 

Porcus ET CLERICUS. 


‘* ALL nations whatsoever, Jews, Hea- 
thens, and Christians, have ever had 
solemn places set apart for their use ; 
but in permitting their dead to be 
buried either in or near their places of 
worship, the Christians differ from 
both the former. For the Jews being 
forbid to touch or come near any dead 
body, and it being declared, that they 
who did so were defiled, had always 
their sepulchres without the city. 
And from them it is probable the 
Greeks and Romans derived, not 
only the notion of being polluted by a 
dead corpse, but the law also of bury- 
ing without the walls. For this rea- 
son, the Christians, so long as the 
law was in force throughout the 
Roman empire, were obliged, in com- 
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pliance with it, to bury their dead 
without the gates of the city. A cus- 
tom which prevailed here in England, 
till about the middle of the eighth 
century, when Archbishop Cuthbert, 
of Canterbury obtained a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope for making church- 
yards within the wails. However, 
that the Christians did not do this, 
out of any belief that the body ofa 
dead Christian defiled the place or 
persons near it, may be inferred from 


) 


their consecrating their old places of 


burial into places of divine worship, 
te 


¢ 


and by building their churches, as 
soon as they had liberty, over some or 


other of the martyrs’ graves. 


46 


After churches were built, indeed, 
they suffered nobody to be buried in 
them, but had distinct places conti- 
guous to them, appropriated to this 
use, which, from the 
sleep, by which death in scripture is 
often described,were called Koimeterta, 
i. e. Cemeteries or Sleeping-places. The 
first that we read of, as buried any 
where else, was Constantine the 
Great, to whom it was indulged, as a 
singular honour, to be buried in the 
church-porch. Nor were any of the 
Eastern emperors, for several centu- 
ries afterwards, admitted to be buried 
any nearer to the church; for seve- 
ral canons had been made against 
the allowing of this to any person of 
what dignity soever. And even in 
our own church we find, that in the 
end of the seventh century, an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had not been 
buried within the church, but that the 
porch was full with six of his prede- 
cessors, that had been buried there 
before. 

“‘ By a canon made in king Edgar’s 
reign, about the middle of the tenth 
century, no man was allowed to be 
buried in the church, unless it were 
known that he had so pleased God in 
his lifetime, as to be worthy of such 
a burying place; though, above an 
hundred years afterwards, we meet 
with another canon, made at a council 
at Winchester, that seems again to 
prohibit all corpses whatsoever, with- 
out any exception, from being buried 
in churches. But in later times, every 
one that could pay for the honour, has 
been generally allowed it.”—A short 
quotation might be made to the same 
purpose from Milner’s Ecclesiast. Hist. 
But it is expressed at large in Vol, I. 
Imp. Mag. col, 728. 


metaphor of | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What has been already advanced 


has sufficiently, exhibited the origin 
| of burying in churches, and that such 


a practice has been contrary to the 
usage of nations. 

That interment within the shrines 
of our sanctuaries is detrimental to 
the health of mankind, or at least to 
that of societies of them who live in 
their immediate vicinity, there can be 
no doubt; and it has been noticed in a 
masterly way, by the gentleman who 
terms himself,‘ A Friend te Decency,’ 
in Vol. I. col 455. of Imp. Mag. How 
far such a practice may be offensive 


| to Almighty God, I will not take 


upon me to assert: but surely it will 
be more pleasing to him who had 
rather save than destroy men’s lives, 
to adopt those methods which will be 
salutary, and not detrimental, to the 
health of the human species. 

if I mistake not, the pious bishop 
Hale, and the great Sir Matthew 
Hale, manifested their disapprobation 
to burying in churches, by directing 
that their remains should be respect- 
ively deposited in the church-yard ; 
the latter of these illustrious charactexs 
pertinently observing, that ‘‘ churches 
are for the living, and church-yards 
for the dead.” 


An answer similar to the above has 
been received from J, M. of Toryuay, 
Devon. 


To the preceding communication 
and extract, the following Epitaph 
deserves to be added. It stands ona 
headstone, erected over the grave of 
a Clergyman’s daughter, in the church- 
yard of Lanivet, in the county of 
Cornwall :—‘‘ Her father chose this 
spot, when he had resolved to put an 
end to a bad custom, that of burying 
in the church, and he wills himself and 
family to be here disposed of after 
death ; disclaiming all superstition in 
his choice, and professing to rely 
alone for salvation on the merits of a 
crucified Saviour.” 

egies 
ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. 


A: BARRISTER entered the hall with 
his wig very much awry, and, of which 
not at all apprised, he was obliged to 
endure from almost every observer 
some remark on its appearance, till at 


|last, addressing himself to Mr. Cur- 
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RAN, he asked him, ‘‘ Do you see any { endeared himself to the soldiers of the 
thing ridiculous in this wig?” The| Emperor. To the wealth and dignity 
answer instantly was, ‘‘ Nothing but | of his father he now succeeded; and 
the head.” at the expiration of a few months re- 
turned to his martial office.~. But what 
enjoyment can either wealth or dignity 
afferd to him, who feels at once the 
pangs of grief and the torments of ap- 
prehension? To the mind of Pootala, 
there was nothing triumphant in vic- 
tory, and nothing consoling in caresses. 
He had contemplated the virtues of his 
father, and he lamented the unmerited 
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<¢ Paulum sepulte distat inertiz 
“¢ Celata virtus.” HORACE. 


DuRING the administration of Kaung- 


hi, emperor of China, there lived in 
the city of Canton, a mandarin, of 
ancient family, extensive connections, 
and acknowledged merit. His youth 
had been employed in the service of 
his sovereign, and in the defence of 
his country. All that could add dig- 
nity to counsel, or success to enter- 
prise, centered in the son of Otkay. 
His tongue was the oracle of wisdom ; 
and his arm the security of innocence. 
In his presence integrity defied slan- 
der; and oppression deprecated pu- 
nishment. The deserts of Tartary 
echoed his name, and the islands of 
the ocean listened to his praise. At 
his appearance, youth shrunk into re- 
tirement, and age rose in respect. 
His merit was encouraged, and the 
throne was established: his virtues 
were rewarded, and the nation was 
secure. But the eye of envy beheld 
his exaltation, and the artifices of 
falsehood meditated his ruin. The 
enemies of Honyan were the slaves of 
infamy. They maliciously hastened 
to obscure the days of declining life ; 
and whilst age was whitening his 
locks, he heard the hailstones of per- 
secution clattering against his dwell- 
ing. Yet the angel of death disap- 
pointed the designs of malevolence ; 
and the eyes of Honyan were for ever 
closed, ere the quiver of defamation 
was exhausted. 

His son, who was engaged in a dis- 
tant province of the empire, on the 
news of his father’s illness, hurried, 
with pious precipitance, to the scene 
of sorrow; but the groan of departing 
life had already escaped, and the lips 
of instruction were eternally sealed. 
The storm of slander, though its vio- 
lence had ceased, had not yet wholly 
subsided. The son of Honyan heard 
its fury, and trembled for his safety. 
He had for some time successfully 
headed the Chinese army: he had de- 
feated the troops of the Khan, and 


infelicity of his exit. “ The lamp of 
his existence,” said he, “‘ and of his 
reputation, were extinguished toge- 
ther. The lesser evil precluded the 
greater, and death alone prevented 
disgrace. And shall I not avoid a 


snare which I cannot but see? Will 


the stag of the forest designedly en- 
tangle himself in the net? or will the 


eagle of the mountain deliberately en- 
counter the hunter? I will fly the 
malignance which I cannot dissipate: 
TI will shun the stroke which I cannot 
avert. Envy may cloke itself with 
acclamation, but the son of Honyan 
has heard its murmurs, and will avoid 
its attack.” 

Such was the soliloquy of Pootala :—. 
satisfaction soothed his soul; and the 
project which he contemplated with 
delight, he delayed not to prosecute 
with ardour, He obtained access to 
his Sovereign. ‘* Great Emperor,” 
said he, ‘‘ your slave acknowledges 
your bounty. But he has suffered an 
irreparable loss, and is overwhelmed 
with sorrow. Suffer him to relinquish 
his station, and forego his honours; 
since he is neither capable of acting 
with resolution, nor of suffering with 
constancy ; and can neither discharge 
the obligations of office, nor enjoy the 
splendour of distinction.” 

The emperor, though unwilling to 
deprive himself of the services of one 
who so justly merited his favour, and 
so completely possessed his confidence, 
was pleased with his candour, and 
granted his request. The resignation 
of Pootala was accepted, and the ge- 
neral retired, oppressed with senti- 
ments of gratitude and joy. He im- 
mediately repaired to his paternal 
estate, and found sufficient satisfac- 
tion in recalling filial recollections, 
and in retracing juvenile scenes. But 
public curiosity was not content to 
allow him that repose, which was the 


| object of his search. The novelty of 
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his retreat afforded a suitable topic of 


discussion, to a class of men who are 
found alike in every civilized commu- 
nity. By some of these, his conduct 
was imputed to a desire of ascertain- 
ing his influence at court; and by 
others, to a wish of sounding public 
opinion, Many regarded it as an arti- 
fice for the concealment of pusillani- 
mity, and more as the consequence 
of some private mortification in the 
fulfilment of his office. He was altern- 
ately applauded for his magnanimity, 


guished by his zeal in the cause of 
literature, he gave his sentiments on 
the subject of the merits of Plato, and 
of the true principles of translation,— 
sentiments which evince the purity of 


| his taste, and the early correctness of 


censured for his imprudence, admired | 
for his modesty, and despised for his | 


presumption. Pootala could not but 
be aware of the interest which he ex- 
cited; and for some time diverted 
himself with the reports which loqua- 
city had circulated, the conjectures 
which assurance had confirmed, and 
the censures which impertinence had 
pronounced. 
suddenly interrupted by a summons to 


But his pleasures were | 


appear before Kaung-hi, to whom he | 


was accused of having resigned his 
command, in consequence of a secret 
and mercenary contract with the enemy 
of his country. To confute an accu- 
sation equally unfounded and danger- 
ous, he consented to resume his post, 


after having been apprised that his | 
future success was to be the argument | 


of his fidelity and allegiance ; and that | 


loss of victory would be punished by 
the forfeiture of life. He renewed the 
campaign, and returned decisively tri- 
umphant. His character was justified, 
and his adversaries were punished ; 
and ‘‘ he has bequeathed to posterity,” 
adds the traditionary legend, “ a 
powerful enforcement of this truth ; 


that every station is alike obnoxious | 


to the stratagems of falsehood, and 
that it is the province of Heaven alone 
to exhibit the graces of innocence, by 


unravelling the intrigues of guilt.” 
ae 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF LEONARDO ARETINO. 
(Continued from col. 308.) 


DurinG the residence of the pontifical 
court at Viterbo, Leonardo resumed 
his literary pursuits, which had been 
so disagreeably interrupted by the 
civic tumults of Rome. It was at this 
period that, in compliance with the 
wishes of Colucio Salutati, he trans- 
lated into Latin the Phzdon of Plato. 
In the following letter to Niccolo Nic- 


his judgment. 

‘“‘Though I always entertained a 
regard for your favourite Plato, (for I 
may justly denominate him your fa- 
vourite, since you have so frequently 
maintained his cause against the ani- 
madversions of the unlearned,) yet I 
must confess that my fondness for him 
has greatly increased, since I under- 
took to translate this dialogue into the 
Latin tongue. No composition can 
possibly be found, which is characte- 
rized by sounder philosophy or more 
striking eloquence. Of this I am still 
more persuaded than lt formerly was, 
in consequence of my being compelled, 
in the course of my late employment, 
accurately to weigh, and minutely to 
examine, his style and sentiments. 
Greatly, therefore, am I indebted -to 
my father and friend Colucio for the 
pleasure which he has procured me 
by the injunction of this task. For, 
formerly, I had only seen Plato; but 
now I flatter myself I am well ac- 
quainted with him. If I shall be able 
to finish my version according to my 
ideas and wishes, I assure you, Nic- 
colo, you will prefer the dignity of his 
writings to all other compositions 
which have hitherto attracted your 
attention. He is an author of the 
greatest urbanity, and of the most 
consummate skill and subtlety in dis- 
putation ; and the rich and divine sen- 
timents of his interlocutors are inter- 
spersed with the most engaging suavity 
and incredible copiousness of diction. 
His style is flowing, and wonderfully 
graceful. You find in it nothing la- 
boured or overcharged—but it evinces 
throughout a complete command of 
language, and the utmost facility and 
elegance of expression. Such is the 
character of the original Greek. If 
my Latin version should not exhibit 
the qualities which I have just enu- 


| merated, I must declare that the fault 


is mine; and that my readers do not 
peruse Plato, but my fruitless at- 
tempts to imitate him. Though I am 
determined to use my utmost endea- 
vour to avoid this imputation of failure, 
I dare not assure myself of success. 
But this I think I can promise, that I 


eoli, a citizen of Florence, distin- | shall enable you to read Plato with 
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ease and pleasure; which, in my opi- 
nion, has not been effected by Calci- 
dius, nor by the other translator who 
has wisely suppressed hisname. The 
principles of their version are different 
from those of mine. For, neglecting 
the spirit of Plato, they have exhibited 
mercly his words and form of expres- 
sion. But I have endeavoured to im- 
bibe his spirit, and to translate him in 
such a manner as he would have been 
likely himself to approve, had he been 
skilled in the Latin language. In the 
first place, therefore, i scrupulously 
preserve all his sentiments. In the 
second place, I make a point of adopt- 
ing a literal translation, whenever that 
can be done without degenerating into 
inelegance. But in cases in which 
this is impossible, I am not so timid 
as to think myself guilty of high-trea- 
son, if, with a view of avoiding incon- 
gruity of phrase whilst I preserve the 
sense, I deviate from the words of my 
author. In this I am countenanced 
by Plato himself: for it is not to be 
supposed that he, who was renowned 
amongst his countrymen for the ele- 
gance of his diction, would wish to be 
represented as speaking barbarous 
Latin.”* 

From this epistle, which bears the 
date of the 5th of September, 1405, it 
appears that Leonardo about this time 
composed a oration in praise of the 
city of Florence. In this composition 
he proposed to himself, as a model, 
the oration of Aristides in praise of 
Athens.t Itis mentioned with com- 
mendation by Poggio and Gianozzo 
Manetti, but it has not yet been 
printed.{ 


From the pleasure which Leonardo | 


seems to have experienced in comply- 
ing with the wishes of Colucio Salu- 
tati, by undertaking the version of the 
Pheedon, we may estimate the uneasi- 
ness which he felt on being apprised, 
early in the ensuing year, that the af- 
fections of this protector of his early 
youth were entirely alienated from 
him. The first intimation which he 
received of this circumstance was con- 
veyed in a letter from Colucio, who 
took occasion, from the complaint of 
his young friend, that during the con- 
tinuance of a violent fever, by which 


* Leonardi Aretini Epistolz, lib. i. ep. 8. 
+ Mehbi Vita Leonardi Aretini, p. 6L. 
t Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. i. ep. 4. 


he was attacked at Viterbo, he could 
not procure either wine or medical 
assistance, to upbraid him as being 
too much attached to corporeal plea- 
sures. To these reproaches Leonardo 
forbore making any direct reply ; but 
retaliated upon Colucio, by some sar- 
castic remarks upon the style of the 
letter in which they were conveyed. 
For this flippancy, however, he can- 
didly imputed to himself considerable 
blame, in a letter to Niccolo Niccoli, 
of the date of the 20th of March, 1406, 
in which he thus expresses himself :— 
“Not daring to trust myself to reply 
to this imputation, I passed over that 
part of his epistle; but I made some 
satirical animadversions upon a few 
slight inaccuracies which I had ob- 
served in his expressions, for which I 
am now sorry ; for it would have been 
much more proper to bear with his ill- 
humour, especially as I shall ever 
continue, as I have hitherto done, to 
revere him as a father.”’§ 

Leonardo did not enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of a reconciliation with his offend- 
ed patron. On the 4th of May, 1406, 
Colucio died.|| The intelligence of 
this event, which reached Leonardo 
as he was travelling from Cesena to 
Rimini, on his road to Florence, over- 
whelmed him with sorrow. ‘ I hoped,’ 
says he in a letter to Niccolo Niccoli, 
“‘ to have spent some pleasant days in 
the Tuscan capital. But I now find 
that I shall come, not to the participa- 
tion of pleasure, but of sorrow. For 
how can I behold without tears the 
street in which our friend resided, 
the public buildings and temples of 


| Florence, in which [ was accustomed 


for so long a space of time to hold 
converse with that most excellent 
man. With what spirits can I revisit 
you and the rest of our common friends 
who, I doubt not, are deeply affected 
by this mournful event. But I must 
close my letter, for I am prevented 
from proceeding by my tears. Be so 
good, however, as to present the offer 
of my best services to Bonifacio and 
his other sons, and also to his nephew 
Giovanni. For as their father con- 
stantly treated me with the kindness 
of a parent, it is proper that I should 
regard them as my brothers.” 


a 


§ Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. i. ep.10.—lib. x. ep. 5. 
|| Mehi Vita Colucii Salutati, p. 74. 
%| Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. i. ep. 12. 
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Soon after the death of Colucio, 
Leonardo meditated the design of tes- 
tifying his gratitude to his deceased 
benefactor, by celebrating his virtues 
in a funeral oration. But in the pro- 
gress of this work he was embarrassed, 
by the consciousness that the life of 
the subject of his panegyric was desti- 
tute of those splendid events, the re- 
cording of which can alone render such 
compositions permanently interesting. 
As no oration of this description has 
yet been found in the libraries of Italy, 
it is probable that the abovementioned 
circumstance induced him to relin- 
quish his undertaking. In conse- 
quence of this determination, though 
we must applaud the discretion of 
Leonardo in not attempting to grace 
the character of his friend, by ascrib- 
ing to it a factitious importance, we 
have to lament the suppression of 
anecdotes relative to the life of a scho- 
lar, who by his literary merits raised 
himself to the chancellorship of the 
Tuscan republic.* 

In the letter in which Leonardo an- 
nounced to Niccolo Niccoli his unfor- 
tunate altercation with Colucio, he 
apprised his correspondent that the 


pontifical court was about to be trans- | 


ferred from Viterbo to Rome. This 
change of residence, which he ascribed 
to the intrigues of a few interested 
and ambitious individuals, was by no 
means pleasing to his feelings. He 
dreaded the hostile and seditious spi- 
rit of the Roman citizens. Nor could 
he be persuaded that the pontiff could 
safely reside in his capital, whilst the 
castle of St. Angelo was garrisoned 
by the enemy.}+ These considerations 
did not, however, prevent Innocent 
from proceeding to Rome; in which 
city he arrived on the 138th of March, 
1406.} 

In the course of a very short period 
of time, events but too well justified 
the fears which Leonardo entertained 
of the rebellious disposition of the 
Romans. in the beginning of April, 
the pontiff was reduced to the neces- 
sity of applying to his allies for assist- 
ance ; and itis a proof of the high esti- 
mation in which he now held Leonardo, 
that on this occasion he determined to 
delegate to him the important office of 
confidential envoy. At the command 


* Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. xi. ep. 1. 
+ Ibid. lib. i. ep. 10. 
t Muratori Annali, tom, ix. p, 33. 


of his master, therefore, Leonardo, 
though not without reluctance, quitted 
Rome, on a mission into Lombardy 
and the Marca d’Ancona.§ In this 
mission he was employed till the latter 
end of June, when he arrived at Vi- 
terbo on his return to Rome. At 
Viterbo he was detained many days 
by his dread of the Neapolitan troops, 
whose hostile incursions rendered tra- 
velling extremely dangerous.|| He 
had, however, at length the good for- 
tune to surmount all difficulties; and 
in the month of July, he arrived in 
safety in the pontifical capital. 

Soon after the return of Leonardo 
to the papal court, the good effects of 
his negociations were experienced, in 
pacific overtures, which were made to 
his Holiness on the part of the king of 
Naples. By the mediation of Paulo, 
the chief of the illustrious family of 
the Orsini, these overtures were spee- 
dily ripened into a treaty of peace; 
according to the tenor of which Ladis- 
laus, on the 9th of August, surrendered 
to the pontiff the castle of St. Angelo. 
This event seemed to insure the fu- 
ture tranquillity of Innocent, who, by 
the influence of his good character, no 
less than by the terror of his power, 
had subdued the seditious spirit of his 
subjects. But this gleam of hope was 
the serenity of the setting sun, On 
the Gth day of November, the church 
was deprived of a pontiff, who is cha- 
racterised, by a most respectable Ita- 
lian historian, as worthy of general 
commendation, on account of the 


| mildness of his temper, his abhorrence 


of simony, and the benevolence of 
his disposition.{ The circumstances 


| which attended his death are thus nar- 


rated by Leonardo in a letter to Fran- 
cesco, prince of Cortona. 

‘So various are the opinions and 
suspicions which have been circulated 
in the very city—nay, in the very 
house in which the pontiff died, that I 


|}am by no means surprised that you 


have received contradictory accounts 
of the particulars of that event. The 
pontifical court swarms with men of 
malignant minds; some of whom are 
prone to give credit to every sinister 
report, while others are so abandoned 
as to propagate calumnious stories, 
which they do not themselves believe. 


§ Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. i. ep. 11. 
|| bid. lib. i. ep. 14. 
§| Muratori Annali, tom. ix. p. 33. 
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As for myself, as far as I was enabled 
to judge by my personal observation, 
i am firmly persuaded that the pontiff 
died a natural death. For what occa- 
sion is there to impute te extraordi- 
nary causes the decease of a man of 
upwards of seventy years of age, 
whose constitution was broken by ill 
health? For this was not the first 
time of his being attacked by infirmity. 
To my own certain knowledge, besides 
his being occasionally subject to the 
gout and to pains in his side, he was 
twice seized by apoplectic fits,—in a 
slight degree at Rome, and afterwards, 
with mere alarming symptoms, at Vi- 
terbo, when he was sitting in the hall 
of audience. On the latter occasion, 
had not I and some others of his at- 
tendants, who happened to be present, 
run to his assistance, he would have 
fallen from his chair in the presence 
of the whole assembly. We carried 
him into his chamber, where he lay 
almost lifeless and unable to speak. 
By the long and assiduous attendance 
of his physicians, he at length escaped, 
or rather, for a little while deferred his 
death. In the month of March, 1407, 
he returned to Rome; and during the 
warmth of the summer he seemed to 
be tolerably well, but on the approach 
of winter he was again attacked by the 
complaint which put a period to his 
life. There was this difference be- 
tween the sickness with which he was 
seized at Viterbo, and that which ter- 
minated in his death; that in the 
former, his speech was so much af- 
fected that he could scarcely make 
himself understood, whereas in the 
latter he had no impediment in the 
use of his tongue. In the former 
case, too, he was cross and peevish ; 
in the latter, gentle and meek. Four 
days before his death, I introduced 
into his chamber certain messengers, 
who had been sent by the Florentine 
people to announce to him the capture 
of Pisa. With these he conversed 
with so much ease, that he did not 
appear to be at all troubled with sick- 
ness; and with so much patience and 
politeness, that he stretched his naked 
foot from under the bed-clothes, in 
order that they might have the honour 
of kissing it. He died at Rome, in the 
Vatican church, where his remains are 
deposited.’’* 


* Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. ii, ep, 2 
No, 27,—VoL. II. 


Christendom was at this time dis- 
tracted, by the celebrated schism of 
the west. For the space of eight- 
and-twenty years, the true believers 
had been scandalized by the coexist- 
ence of two pontiffs; each claiming 
the power of the keys, and each ana- 
thematizing his rival and his adhe- 
rents. The competitor of the deceased 
pontiff was Pietro da Luna, who, on 
his election, which took place at Avig- 
non in the year 1393, had assumed the 
name of Benedict XIII. 

After the funeral of Innocent, the 
Cardinals, who were assembled in 
conclave at Rome, deliberated for 
some time whether they should decline 
proceeding to an election, or choese a 
new pontiff in the place of the de- 
ceased. Their hesitation was occa- 
sioned by the following circumstance. 
The Princes of France had induced 
Benedict most solemnly to promise 
that he would abdicate the papal chair, 
incase that the [talian cardinals should 
forbear from proceeding to a new elec- 
tion, or that the pontiff whom they 
might choose should voluntarily va- 
cate the pontifical throne, in order 
that by an union of the two colleges a 
pontiff might be nominated, whose 
appointment would meet with the 
approbation of all Christendom. 
‘“¢ This,” as Leonardo Aretino ob- 
serves,t “‘ was certainly a pious pro- 
vision of the Gallic princes—a pro- 
vision which deserved the commenda- 
tion of all the faithful. For no end 
could be expected to be put to the 
schism, whilst each party stood upon 
the footing of right; especiaily as in 
this cause no judge was competent to 
decide, except God himseif.” 

( To be continued.) 
——— ee 


CHARACTER OF THE STAYED MAN, 


He is a man—one that has taken 
order with himself, and sets a rule to 
those lawlessnesses within him: whose 
life is distinct and in method, and his 
actions as it were cast up before ;— 
not loosed into the world’s vanities, 
but gathered up and contracted in 
his station. Not scattered into many 
pieces of businesses; but that one 
course he takes, goes through with. 
A man firm, and standing in his pur- 
poses; not heaved off with each wind 


+ Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 3. 
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and passion. That squares his ex- 
pense to his coffers, and makes the 
total first, and then the items. One 
that thinks what he does, and does 
what he says; and foresees what he 
may do, before he purposes. One 
whose if I can, is more than another's 
assurance, and ‘his doubtful tale be- 
fore some men’s protestations ; that is 
confident of nothing in futurity, yet 
his conjectures oft true prophecies ; 
that makes a pause betwixt his can 
and believe, and is not too hasty to 
say after others. One whose tongue 
is strung up like a clock till the time, 
and then strikes, and says much when 
he talks little ; that can see the truth 
betwixt two wranglers, and who sees 
them agree cven in that they fall out 
upon; that speaks no rebellion in a 
bravery, or talks big from the spirit of 
sack. Aman cool and temperate in 
his passions, not easily betrayed by 
his choler; that vies not oath with 
oath, nor heat with heat, but replies 
calmly to an angry man, and is too 
hard for him too; that can come fairly 
off from captain’s companies, and 
neither drink nor quarrel. One whom 
no ill hunting sends home discon- 
tented, and makes him swear at his 
dogs and family. One not hasty to 
pursue the new fashion, nor yet af- 
fectedly true to his old round breeches; 
but gravely handsome, and to his 
place, which suits him better than his 
tailor; active in the world without 
disquiet, and careful without misery, 
—yet neither ingulft in his pleasures, 
nor a seeker of businesses; but hath 
his hour for both. A man that sel- 
dom laughs violently, but his mirth is 
a cheerful look; of a composed and 
unsettled countenance; not set, not 
much alterable with sadness or joy: 
he affects nothing so wholly, that he 
must be a miserable man when he 
loses it; but forethinks what will 
come hereafter, and spares fortune 
his thanks and curses. One that loves 
his credit, not this word reputation ; 
yet can save both without a duel: 
whose entertainments to greater men 
are respectful, not complimentary ; 
and to his friends plain, notrude. A 
good husband, father, master; that is 
without doting, pampering famili- 
arity. A man well poised in all hu- 
mours; in whom nature shew’d most 
geometry ; and he hath not spoil’d the 
work. A man of more wisdom than 
wittiness, and brain than fancy ; and 


abler to 
verses. 

From a curious little work entitled, 
‘< Characters,” by Epwarp BLUunrtT, 
published in the year 1669. 


any thing than to make 


a 
TO MAKE GINGER BEER. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Mr. Matterson, chemist, Leeds, 

having observed in your valuable pub- 

lication, co]. 344, a Receipt for Ginger 

Beer, handed to you by Mr. Wright; 

and knowing the same to be incorrect, 

has directed me to send you the fol- 

lowing. Iam, 

pro Edward Matterson, 
Your obt. and humble Servant, 

GEORGE SMITH. 


Receipt. 


Indian raw Sugar 23 oz. 
Carbonate of Soda 2 drams, 
Ginger in powder 1 ditto, mixed. 
This makes the first six powders, to be 
wrapt in blue papers. 
Tartaric Acid 23 drams, 
Essence of Lemons 12 drops, 
mixed together; these will constitute 
the other six powders, wrapt in white 
paper. 
Directions. 


They may be taken in the manner 
as directed by E. Wright in your 
Imperial Magazine. 


ae oe 


THE FABULOUS FOUNDATION OF THE 
POPEDOM: 


A TREATISE intended to shew that it 
cannot be proved that Peter was ever 
at Rome. Printed at Oxford, 1619: 
(The author, as appears from the De- 
dication, was Richard Bernard.) 

Although it is properly proclaimed 
to be the intention of the Editor not 
to admit into the Imperial Magazine 
Controversies on whole Systems of 
Divinity, yet an abstract of the con- 
tents of this old tract may be both 
amusing and instructive to your rea- 
ders; many of whom, though averse 
from Popery, may have suffered the 
opinion of Peter’s having resided at 
Rome, if not of his having been the 
first bishop of that church, to become 
settled in their minds, simply from its 
having been generally credited. 

The fabric of Popery rests on this 
foundation, that Peter was bishop of 
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Rome; and let Protestants bring what 
arguments they may, to convict Papists 
of errors in doctrine, and of vicious 
conduct, yet all will be unavailing, 
so long as they are permitted to take 
shelter under the authority of the apos- 
tle Peter, or of his supposed successor 
the Pope of Rome. It is, therefore, 
the object of the following Essay to 
prove, that so far from having been 
bishep of Rome, the apostle Peter 
was never in that city; and this will 
be done by appeals to the sacred 
Scriptures, to authentic history, and 
to common sense. 

It must be admitted to have been an 
ancient opinion, that Peter had been 
at Rome, and that he sealed the truth 
with his blood in that city:—but it 
must also be allowed, that antiquity 
of itself is not a sutlicient warrant for 
us to place implicit faith in this opi- 
nion ; for there is an antiquity of error 
as well as of truth; nor has this story 
been first questioned in our day, as 
the cardinal Baronius would persuade 
us to believe: Whitakers and Mor- 
neus are evidences to the contrary ; 
and Marsilius Patavinus discussed 
the question’in the days of the empe- 
ror Lodowick, about 200 (400) years 
ago. Even Bellarmine acknowledges 
that Wickliffe, and Williams his mas- 
ter, called this matter in question; 
and the archbishop of Spalatra men- 
tions Firmilianus in the days of Cy- 
prian, who doubted whether the bishop 
of Rome sat in Peter’s chair, and was 
his successor. Other writers on the 
same subject are, Valenus, Bale, L. 
Osiander, Reneccivs, Functius, Mag- 
deburgensis, Illiricus, Sibrandus Lub- 
bertus, Polanus, Willet, Junius, Hel- 
vicus, Broughton, Rickerman, and 
others; who all had doubts whether 
the commonly received opinion of 
Peier’s residence at, or even visit to, 
Rome, were true. And, indeed, so 
strong are the arguments which these 
writers have advanced, that Bellar- 


mine is obliged to have recourse to a | 


miserable shift; and to say, that it is 
neither requisite nor sufficient to make 
Peter bishop of Rome, to prove that 
he had been there.—(De rem Pontif. 
lib. ii. c. 1.) 

But though this is his assertion, he 
was well convinced of the importance 
of proving the affirmative of the pro- 
position; and accordingly he labours 
mightily to make a good appearance 
of the matter. That his presence at 


Rome was not sufficient to make the 
apostle bishop of that city, as we 
understand the word bishop, must be 
granted ; for then he had been bishop 
of Jerusalem, Caesarea, Samaria, Lyd- 
da, Joppa, Antioch, and Babylon; 
which Papists will not allow of. But, 
certainly, residence in a place was 
necessary, to constitute the apostle 
bishop of that place; and the reason 
given by the Popish champion, that 
Clement V., John XXII., Benedict 
XIT., Clement VI., and Innocent VIT. 
were made bishops in France, and 
there abode, is flatly contrary to 
Scripture, and the practice of the 
primitive church. And if Peter must 
be bishop, why not denominate his 
see from the place of his residence? 
But before Bellarmine, all Popish 
writers made it necessary that he 
should reside at Rome; and for that 
purpose, they asserted that the see 
was transferred from Antioch; and 
they even affect to show the chair 
wherein he used to sit. 

It will be admitted, that the Cano- 
nical Scripture is entirely silent 
respecting any visit, or intended visit, 
of Peter to Rome; but considerable 
importance is attached by Papists to 
these words of our Saviour to this 
apostle, ‘‘ Feed my sheep,” and ‘“ ¥ 
will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” Jatt. xvi. 19. 
They seek in these words his_supre- 
macy; but by what quintessence of 
wit do they find Rome there? The 
most proper comment on the above 
quoted words, is contained in the 20th 
chapter of John, ver. 21 to 23; “ As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you. And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and said, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost; whose soever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” There, no more is given 
to St. Peter than to any other apostle, 
a plenary power being given to each; 
and the only reason which can be given 
why Peter is particularly mentioned is, 
that in the first instance, Matt. xvi. 19. 
he was first to acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as the Messiah; and in the se- 
cond place, having forfeited his apos- 
tleship by the denial of his. Master, 
that dignity is restored to him in the 
words ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” That the 
power of the keys was not exclusively 
in Peter, is plain from the practice of 
St. Paul; but if it must be, that the 
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words of Christ put Peter into the 
possession of his bishopric at Rome, 
what reason can be given why he 
went, (as Bellarmine earnestly con- 
tends against Onuphrius that he did,) 
in the first place to Antioch, there to 
be bishop? If he was bishop of An- 
tioch for seven years before he went 


to Rome, why is it that Antioch does | 


not possess the supremacy? How are 
we to know that the see was trans- 


ferred from Antioch to Rome, if there | 


is no evidence of his having resided in 
the latter city? 
tions are answered, I would demand, 
did Christ speak these words to Peter 
as anapostle, or asabishop? If they 
were addressed to him as to a bishop, 
then Christ spake to him, not as toa 
prince of the apostles, but as to one 
inferior to them all: for the apostles 
could and did make bishops, but no 
man could make an apostle but Jesus 
Christ himself. 

It has been urged, that Peter would 
necessarily choose the principal city 
of the world for his principal seat; 
but this is merely begging the. ques- 
tion: for if there be no evidence that 
he did choose this city for his princi- 
pal seat, what men may imagine will 
have little weight in an argument. 
But not only is there no evidence of 
his having ever been at Rome; but 
there is the most positive proof that 
“an be expected on such a point, that 
he never was there: we will examine 
these reasons in order. 

The Papists say, that Peter went 
first to Rome in the second year of 
the emperor Claudius; but in the 
Scriptures we find him before, at that 
time and after, in Jerusalem, Judea, 
and the borders of that country; be- 
yond which he never went until after 
the Council at Jerusalem, seven years 
after the second of Claudius. They 
also believe that he was bishop of 
Rome for the space of 25 years, after 
having been bishop of Antioch seven 
years; and that he suffered martyr- 
dom at the same time with the apos- 
tle Paul. But Epiphanius says that 
Paul suffered death in the 12th year of 
Nero; and Baronius fixes that event 
in the 13th of that emperor, which 
was about 33 or 34 years after his con- 
version. Bellarmine himself allows 
that Peter abode in Judea five years, 
in Antioch seven, and at Rome 25, 
which added together make many 
more than Peter lived ; the Council at 


And when these ques- | 


Jerusalem was held in the 10th year 
from the conversion of St. Paul; to 
this adding seven years for his abode 
at Antioch, there remain but nine 
years, instead of 25, for his residence 
at Rome; and as for what Eusebius 
says, that he founded a church at An- 
tioch, it is flatly against the authority 
of Scripture, Acts xi. 19, 26. 

A second reason for believing that 
Peter never was at Rome is, that his 
journeying thither, spoken of by Me- 
taphrastes, the revelation of the trans- 
lation of his seat from Antioch to 
Rome, mentioned in Gratian’s de- 
crees, and his death as described by 
Linus, who is said to have been his 
successor, are rejected as untruths by 
three learned cardinals, Baronius, 
Causanius, and Bellarmine. Again, 
the holy Scriptures are entirely silent 
on the subject; though the fact is said 
to be of so great importance by the 
Papists, as to be the foundation of 
their faith; all who do not believe it 
being accounted hereties. And surely 
if the Papists are right, it was much 
more important that‘Peter’s journey 
to Rome should be recorded, than that 
of Paul; and yet we find that the lat- 
ter went thither by revelation, though 
not one word is said of the journey of 
the former. 

A fourth reason is, the covenant 
made between Peter and Paul; that 
the former should go to the Jews, and 
the latter to the Gentiles : which cove- 
nant was made on the effectual work 
of God, seen plainly in the ministry of 
Peter towards the Jews, and Paul 
towards the Gentiles: to the one was 
committed the gospel of the circum- 


| cision, and to the other the gospel of 


the uncircumcision, with the consent 
of the other apostles. Peter, there- 
fore, confined his labours principally 
to the Jews, to whom he wrote his 
Epistles ; and at the time of the Coun- 
cil at Jerusalem, seven years after the 
time when it is feigned that he had 
taken up his residence at Rome, the 
only instance which he could allege of 
his ministry among the Gentiles was, 
that which took place at Czesarea, 
when Cornelius was converted. Un- 
less, therefore, we are to regard St. 
Peter as a _covenant-breaker, we 
cannot suppose him to be bishop of 
Rome. 

It may be objected, that Paul 
preached to the Jews, and therefore 
there could be no harm in Peter’s 
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preaching to the Gentiles; but this 
was out of the ordinary course: Paul 
was to offer salvation to the Jews, 
but he was principally sent to the 
Gentiles ; Peter was more especially 
sent to the Jews, and therefore could 
not go to Rome, the principal seat of 
the Gentiles, to teach them. The Jews 
at Rome were few; and Peter could 
not leave so many myriads in Judea 
and in the East, to teach these few ata 
distance: and when Paul was brought 
to Rome, long after Peter is said to 
have been bishop of that place, he 
found the Jews deplorably ignorant of 
Christianity ; which we cannot believe 
would have been the case, if Peter 
had been so long employed in in- 
structing them. 

But the object of St. Peter’s visit to 
Rome deserves attention: it is indeed 
an uncommonly curious one. He did 
not take this journey to translate his 
seat from Antioch thither, to make 
the Pope the prince of prelates, and 
the Church of Rome the head of all 
churches,—no such thing; but he came 
thither for no other purpose than to 
oppose Simon Magus, who was broach- 
ing his heresies in that city. We are 
told of this Simeon, that while resident 
in Judea he was prince of heretics, a 
great adversary of the apostles, and 
in a particular manner a malicious 
dealer against Peter; to avoid whom 
he fled from Judea to Rome. The 
book which contains this account gives 
to Peter the title of Prince ofthe Apos- 
tles; and this, which is contrary to 
Luke xxii. 25, 26. is sufficient to ren- 
der the story suspected by all Pro- 
testants, Neither do we read that 
Simon opposed St. Peter; rather he 
was struck with fear, requesting Pe- 
ter and John to pray for him; and with 
regard to the flight of Simon to Rome 
to avoid Peter, it is rendered very 
improbable by the consideration, that 
the apostles did not continue at Sama- 
ria, where Simon was; but went to 
Jerusalem, leaving the magician be- 
hind them: and after that time the 
Scripture says nothing more concern- 
ing him. 

We have already mentioned the ig- 
norance of the Jews at Rome con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, as a reason for 
refusing our belief to the story of St. 
Peter’s being resident in that city 
when Paul was first carried thither ; 
and surely we must be led to entertain 
a very humble opinion of the zeal and 


power of the last-named apostle, if he 
was incapable of stopping the mouth 
of this heretic. Simon is described 
as deceiving and seducing the people: 
and though Paul must have been there 
before, Peter must be sent for from 
Jerusalem or Antioch to do this work ; 
and this notwithstanding that Paul 
was more particularly sent to preach 
to the Romans. 

The manner. of Simon’s travelling to 
Rome is variously described by au- 
thors; but all these accounts are suffi- 
ciently curious to deserve mention: 
Eusebius says he went by sea; this 
Egesippus denies, asserting that he 
flew through the air; to which Cle- 
ment adds, that he was lifted up of 
devils ; and Sulpitius confirms the ac- 
count of Clement, saying that he was 
borne along by two evil spirits. It is 
most commonly reported that the con- 
test was between Simon and Peter; 
but Cyril, Sulpitius, Ambrose, and 
Gregory Turonensis, say he was over- 
come by Peter and Paul. Egesippus 
and Clement describing the event say, 
that in the conflict he fell down and 
broke his legs and joints; of which he 
some time after died. Eusebius re- 
ports that the conflict was in the reign 
of Claudius ; but Egesippus makes it 
to be towards the end of the reign of 
Nero, who.on account of the death of 
Simon put Peter to death: so that by 
this reckoning the apostle was 25 years 
in conquering this sorceror, though he 
came post to Rome for this express 
purpose, by the inspiration of God, 
and fenced with divine armour. Bel- 
larmine, indeed, endeavours to’ save 
the credit of the apostle’s power; but 
at the same time involves himself in a 
confusion from which there is no re- 
tracting: he asserts, that though the 
apostle came to the imperial city for 
the purpose of putting down the prince 
of heresies, yet he quitted it again 
without having accomplished his pur- 
pose; and that Simon continued to 
flourish until Peter came again. 

But what we have already related 
forms but a small part of the contra- 
dictions in which Popish writers in- 
volve themselves to support a fable. 
Bellarmine says, that Peter continued 
in Judea but five years after Christ’s 
passion; but Onuphrius says nine: 
Bellarmine reports, that the apostle 
went to Rome in the second of Clau- 
dius; which Cajetane denies, affirm- 
ing that he was at Jerusalem in the 
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sixth or seventh year of that emperor. 
Some Popish authors believe that he 
went from Jerusalem to Rome; but 
Anacletus will have it that Antioch 
was his seat before he went to Rome ; 
this Onuphrius denies, placing him 
first at Rome, then at Antioch, and 
afterwards at Rome again; and Ante- 
rius the Pope, according to Nicepho- 
rus, speaks also of his seat at Alex- 
andria. Bellarmine and other authors 
place the apostle at Antioch for seven 
years; which the Cardinal Cortesius 
reduces to five, adding these words, 
** Nullum gravem authorem septen- 
nium illud approbare ;”’ and these are 
but a part of the stories which have 
been invented to uphold this prolific 
belief. 

The contradictions between them, 
regarding Peter's abode in Rome, are 
as great as those respecting his arrival 
there. Some make him resident at 
his bishopric 25 years ; but Onuphrius 
reports that he kept both that and 
Antioch at the same time. Bellar- 
mine says he was absent for a few 
years, and Cortesius 16 years, from 
the 11th of Claudius to the 30th of 
Nero, the year before he died, ac- 
cording to the same accounts. But 
if a true chronology be made of St 
Paul’s travels, from the time of his 
conversion to his death, it will appear 
that St. Peter was not at Rome during 
the first-named apostle’s life; and, 
consequently, as they are supposed 
to have died nearly about the same 
period, St. Peter could never have 
resided at Rome. 

St. Paul was converted in the year 
after our Lord’s passion, in the year 
of Christ 35, and 19th of Tiberius. 
Baronius aflirms that Peter and Paul 
suffered in the 13th of Nero; and 
Epiphanius refers this event to the 
12th of that emperor, which will be 
the 33rd or 34th after our Lord’s death; 
and this is more likely to be correct 
than what Bellarmine advances, that 
Paul suffered in the 37th year after his 
conversion: for from the 19th of Tibe- 
rius, the year of Paul’s conversion, to 
the beginning of the 12th of Nero, are 
33 years, one month, three weeks, and 
12 days. It is granted by Bellarmine, 
and not denied by any, that Peter was, 
during the first five years of Paul’s 
conversion, in Judea and its neigh- 
bourhood, as is concluded from Acts 
ix. 32 to 43. x. 24to48, and xi. 2. 
Gal.i.18. Then, after seven years 


} 
| 
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more, when Paul went from Jerusa- 
lem to Tarsus, Acts ix. 30. Gal, ii. 11. 
and then to Antioch, where he abode 
with Barnabas a whole year, Acts xi. 
26. and then both were sent to Jeru- 
salem with relief to the saints, Acts xi. 
30. which was in the 13th of Paul’s 
conversion, Peter was not at Rome, 
neither had been there; for Bellar- 
mine allows these seven years to be 
spent at Antioch; at which place he 
supposes Peter to have been bishop at 
this time. But that this supposition, 
and his planting a church there, at 


| least at this time, is incorrect, appears 
| from this: 


that no apostle taught first 
at Antioch, Acts viii. 1. and xi. 19, 20. 
The first person of note was Barnabas, 
who brought Paul from Tarsus, Acts xi. 
25, 26. which needed not to have been 
done if Peter had been there before. 
Besides, before Paul went to Antioch, 
Peter was at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 2.; 
and when Paul came with Barnabas to 
Antioch, Peter was in prison at Jeru- 
salem, Acts xii. 3. so that for 12 years 
of Paul’s conversion, Peter not having 
been at Antioch, could not have been 
at Rome. 
[To be concluded in our next. | 
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CHEMICAL ESSAYS, BY H. B. 
FEB. 15, 1821. 


— 


Essay I.—On Calorie. 


CALoRIc is that principle which has 
been termed heat, fire, matter of heat, 
and igneous fluid. It pervades all 
nature, and is contained in all bodies. 
It is that principle which supports 
animal and vegetable life; for when 
an animal or vegetable is deprived of 
it to a certain extent, it inevitably 
perishes. When a sufficient quantity 
of it is accumulated in our bodies, it 
produces a peculiar sensation, which 
we term heat; the abstraction of 
which by other bodies, containing a 
smaller quantity, produces the sensa- 
tion to which we give the name of 
cold. We are not to suppose, how- 
ever, that a frigorific principle actually 
exists: the sensation of cold which 
we experience, is to be attributed en- 
tirely to the abstraction of caloric. 
This principle has a continual ten- 
dency to promote equilibrium of tem- 
perature in all bodies: for if a body 
which contains a small quantity of 
caloric be brought near to, or in con- 
tact with, a body which contains a 
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large quantity, the latter will impart 
its excess to the former, until an equi- 
librium is established. 

In prosecuting this important sub- 
ject, we shall consider first the nature 
of calorie; secondly, its effects upon 
different bodies; thirdly, the laws by 
which it is regulated; fourthly, the 
quantities which different substances 
contain; and lastly, the sources of the 
variations of temperature, and the 
application of these to practical che- 
niistry. 


1. The Nature of Calorie. 


Different opinions have been enter- 

tained with regard to the nature of 
caloric: some have supposed that it 
is not a material agent, but that it 
arises from violent motion in the inter- 
nal parts of bodies ; whilst others con- 
ceive it to be a subtile, active fluid, 
which pervades all bodies. Bacon, 
Boyle, Newton, and Macquer, enter- 
tained the former opinion; whilst 
Homberg, Lundey, and Boerhaave, 
together with the greater number of 
chemists, advocated the latter. Ba- 
con, finding that motion and percus- 
sion increased the temperature of 
bodies, concluded that heat arose 
from the vibration of their particles: 
he says, heat is an expansive motion, 
tending to dilate the body in which it 
happens; although, however, there is 
a tendency in the smaller particles to 
expand, this motion is restrained, and 
a kind of vibration is produced: his 
words are, “‘ Calor est motus expansi- 
vus, cohibitus et nitens per partes 
minores.” The following facts appear 
to confirm this opinion. 
% Ifa piece of iron be placed upon an 
anvil, and forcibly struck for a length 
of time, it becomes heated; and if the 
beating be continued, the iron arrives 
at a state of ignition. Ifa solid body 
rapidly revolves round another body, 
considerable heat is produced ; and if 
the motion be very rapid, ignition 
takes place. Two pieces of hard wood 
may be kindled by friction; and it is 
well known that caloric is generated 
by the collision of flint and steel. 

Those who favoured the opinion 
that caloric was material, supposed 
that in these instances the caloric 
contained in the body was driven out 
by the efforts of the motion and per- 
cussion, which forced the particles 
into a state of greater aggregation. 
Some modern chemists, however, 


have endeavoured to shew that this 
explanation is insufficient, and have 
adopted the opinion of Baton. Rum- 
ford had observed, that in the boring 
of cannon much heat is rendered sen- 
sible by the friction of the borer. To 
ascertain its quantity, he fixed a solid 
cylinder of brass in a trough filled 
with water; and having adapted the 
borer to it, it was made to revolve at 
the rate of 32 times in aminute. Heat 
was soon excited: in an hour the tem- 
perature had risen from 60° to 107°; 
and in two hours and a half the water 
was brought to boil, the quantity of 
the water being 18lbs: the apparatus 
itself, which weighed 15lbs. was raised 
to the same temperature: the source 
of this caloric, he conceives, could not 
arise from a diminution of capacity 
for caloric, since the capacity of the 
borings of the metal he found to be 
the same as that of the solid metal ; 
that the atmospheric air had no share 
in producing the heat, was evident 
from the circumstance of the apparatus 
being surrounded with water; nor 
could it be produced by the water, 
since that underwent no chemical 
change; and the other surrounding 
bodies, instead of communicating, 
received the heat that was generated. 
He concludes, that any thing which 
any insulated body or bodies can fur- 
nish without limitation, ‘‘ cannot pos- 
sibly be a material substance ;” and he 
adds, ‘‘ it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to form any distinct idea 
of any thing capable of being excited 
and communicated, in the manner the 
heat was excited and communicated 
in these experiments, except it be 
motion.” 

Boyle made two pieces of brass to 
rub against each other in the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump; by 
which means he guarded against any 
deception which might be supposed to 
arise from the communication of calo- 
ric by surrounding bodies ; still, how- 
ever, a sensible degree of heat was 
soon excited. Pictet and Mr. Davy 
made some similar experiments; the 
effects of which were the same; and 
they were led to draw similar conclu- 
sions. Mr. Davy, by rubbing toge- 
ther two pieces of ice, caused a sufh- 
cient degree of heat to melt them. In 
this experiment, he did not conceive 
that the heat arose from a diminution 
of capacity ; for water has a’ greater 
capacity for caloric than ice; nor 


sees ~ 
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could it have arisen from any chemical 
action of the atmospheric air, since 
ice is not acted on by air or any of 
its principles. In other experiments, 
caloric was evolved when the friction 
was excited in vacuo. From these 
experiments, Mr. Davy inferred, that 
caloric must be derived from the 
motion and vibration of the particles 
of bodies, since he conceived it impos- 
sible to account for its production in 
any other way. 

The opinion which other chemists 
maintain, namely, that caloric is a 
material substance, is also supported 
by a number of facts; if, for example, 
caloric be applied toa body, whether 
solid, fluid, or aerial, the bulk of that 
body is very much enlarged: thus, 
when caloric is as to water, it 
increases its volume 1800 times; and 
when it is applied to atmospheric air, 
or any gas, a very considerable expan- 
sion takes place: now upon the sup- 
position that c aloric is a mere vibra- 
tory motion, consisting of an alternate 
contraction and dilatation ofthe minute 
particles of bodies, it is impossible to 


account for the oa at increase of 


volume which takes place. Again, 
Pictet found = a thermometer intro- 


duced into the exhausted receiver of 


an air-pump, indicated both an in- 
crease and PECTeAse of temperature ; 
and Count Rumford shewed, that this 
takes place when the thermometer is 
introduced into the Torricellian vacu- 
um. On immersing the apparatus 
with the thermometer into a quantity 
of warm water, an increase of tempe- 
rature was indicated; when intro- 
duced into cold water, the tempera- 
ture was decreased: these experi- 
ments are very much relied on by the 
advocates of the materiality of caloric ; 
for in these cases there is no medium 
by which the vibratory motion can be 
produced. 

The radiation of caloric is regarded 
as another proof of its materiality. 
Something is thrown out in straight 
lines frou heated bodies, which can 
be reflected and condensed ; and which 
falling upon other bodies, increases 
their temperature: now it is difficult 
to conceive of a vibratory motion 
obeying these laws, and producing 
these effects. Lastly, the rays of the 
sun, which are proved to contain calo- 
ric, apart from the rays of light, are in 
favour of the opinion, that c caloric is a 
material substance. The only diffi- 


culty which remains, therefore, in 
establishing this opinion is, to ac- 
count for the fact of caloric being pro- 
duced by friction and percussion. 

Independent of the conclusions 
which have been drawn by those who 
consider caloric to be a vibratory mo- 
tion of the particles of bodies; those 
who have adopted the opposite opi- 
nion have come to different conclu- 
sions, by explaining, in a different 
manner, the experiments of their op- 
ponents: thus, for instance, they re- 
gard the caloric arising from percus- 
sion, as aneffect of the condensation 
of the particles of that body which is 
submitted to percussion: the parti- 
cles, they maintain, are forced into a 
more intimate union; and the caloric 
which they contain is evolved. Dr. 
Murray says, ‘‘ it is far from being 
improbable, that the part of the body 
submitted to friction, and giving out 
the caloric in Consequence of it, may 
receive caloric from the rest of the 
mass; owing to the elasticity of that 
agent, or its tendency to exist every 
where in a state of equilibrium. In 
the separation of the particles, caloric 
may flow from every side; the layer 
of matter immediately in contact with 
the surface, in a state of friction, may 
afford a quantity, which may be sup- 
plied from the matter contiguous to it; 
and thus a constant evolution may be 
kept up. Nor is it impossible, but 
that this may extend to a considerable 
distance from the surface to which the 
friction is applied; and even thro’ dif- 
ferent kinds of matter, tf they are in 
contact.”’ He conceives, that there is 
an analogy in these cases between 

saloric and electricity, as it regards 
their production, tending to establish 
his position. By friction, electricity 
is excited and forced out, while a new 
portion is received from the matter in 
contact with the electric substance, 
and ultimately from the earth itself. 
By this means a constant evolution is 
keptup. Inthe same manner, he con- 
tends that caloric may follow the same 
laws. 

There certainly appears to be an 
analogy in this instance; still, how- 
ever, it may be very much doubted 
whether this can explain, in a satis- 
factory manner, the evolution and 
supply of caloric, which take place 
upon percussion. Itis difficult to con- 
ceive in what way caloric is accumu- 
lated in such a large quantity, when 
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a piece of iron is beat by a hammer 
for a length of time. 

Berthollet has shewn, by some ex- 
periments, that the caloric which is 
produced by percussion, is entirely 
owing to the reduction of volume, or 
condensation, which takes place. He 
subjected different metals, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and iron, of the same size, 
to the stroke of the press, by which 
the impression is made on coin, and 
ascertained the heat preduced, by 
throwing the piece of metal into water, 
immediately after the percussion, hay- 
ing previously ascertained by experi- 
ment the relation existing between a 
certain temperature produced in the 
water, and the temperature of the 
metal plunged into it, so as to draw 
the conclusion to what temperature it 
was raised by percussion. At the first 
stroke, the greatest degree of heat 
was produced; at the second, less 
heat was evolved; and at the third, 
still less. 

Berthollet farther discovered, that 


condensation takes place, when bodies | 


are subjected to percussion, and this 
he was convinced of from the differ- 
ence of specific gravity which occurs 
after bodies have been struck: the 
specific gravity of copper before it 
was struck was 8.8529, after the first 
stroke it was 8.8898, and after the se- 
cond 8.9081: that of silver previ- 
ous to percussion, was 10.4667; after 
being struck it was 10.4838. The dif- 
ferent metals, too, gave more heat, as 
they suffered a greater condensation, 
copper having its temperature more 
raised than silver or gold, and its den- 
sity being more increased by the ope- 
ration. From these experiments, there- 
fore, it is presumed that heat arises 
from condensation. 

Some have attempted to discover 
whether caloric is material, by ascer- 
taining whether there is any difference 
in the weight of those bodies which 
have been exposed to it. Buffon, and 
others, made experiments of this na- 
ture; and although the results were 
favourable to the opinion that caloric 
is material, inasmuch as bodies ex- 
posed to heat indicated an increase 
of their absolute weight; still it was 
observed, that the sources of fallacy 
were numerous, and that the trifling 
increase of gravity might be ascribed 
to other circumstances. 

Dr. Fordyce, Count Rumford, and 


other chemists, have made seyeral ex- | 
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periments, with a view to determine 
whether caloric is subject to grayita- 
tion. The result of their experiments 
has been, that caloric preduces no 
augmentation of weight in those bo- 
dics in which it is accumulated; on 
the contrary, some of their experiments 
seemed to indicate a diminution ra- 
ther than an inerease. We may sup- 
pose, however, that caloric, although 
it may be material, is such a subtile 
fluid, that its gravity cannot be ascer- 
tained by experiment. Its existence 
in a radiant state, in the solar beam, 
seems to be the only conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of its materiality. A 
decided opinion, however, cannot be 
given; the presumption, perhaps, is 
in favour of its actual existence. 
( To be continued. ) 
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ODE TO THE GENIUS OF COLLINS. 
BY R. T. 


HARK! I hear my breathing lyre, 
A spirit mid thy sad and sullen strings! 
A hand sweeps wildly thro’ thy quiv’ring wire 
As fancy o’er thee spreads her radiant wings! 
No mortal touch awakes thee now; 
I know that sad and pallid brow, 
That starting step and restless eye, 
And song of mourning ecstasy— 
— O shaded bard, and art thou near, 
Who woke those wilder’d chords of fear ? 
Ruling the rapt and trembling soul, 
That shrinks before thy dark and dread con- 
trol! 


Beyond the faint and shadowy forms 
That haunt the earth, or fill the sky, 
Thro’ fancied realms, that lie 

Above this mortal bound of calms and stornis, 
Ere spheres their radiant course began, 
His bold enthusiast spirit ran, 
And wander’d thro’ those paths sublime, 
Untrodden by the march of Time, 
Where Fate unfolds no book of doom, 
Nor Nature sighs o’er beauty’s tomb ; 
But the immortal Sisters, there 
For ever braid their golden hair, 
And bind the Amaranth flowers that glow 
On Pheebus’ bright and sacred brow 3 
But startled at the vision bright, 

His spirit bow’d, and sank in mental night. 


Who now shall breathe, with lips of fire, 
The spirit of that sacred band, 
Who first awak’d the Muse’s lyre 
On Greecia’s laurell’d strand ? 
O sow reign of the wildly varied song ! 
"Twas thine to roll the voice along 
That charm’d her sons of elder lore, 
To Nature, Truth, and Genius true : 
What beauties burst upon thy view, 
As with a Prophet’s hand, thou bore 
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ron, 


lie Mid the pale mansions of the dead, 
And the throng’d passions stood confest, Hearing thy sounds of holy dread? 

And rais’d their throne within thy throbbing Or dost thou on some rocky steep 

breast. Thy melancholy vigils keep? 
Or dress the sod where Freedom fell ? 
Or Pity’s softest cadence swell? 
Or bid the tide of music flow, 
Whilst flowers of Amaranth round thee blow 2 
And angel forms delighted hear 
Thy heayen-born strains to fancy dear? 


Tie carb that veil’d their charms before! 


And from the deep secluded shrine 
Of holy feeling, known to few, 
Burst the loud pealings of thy song divine ; 
And thrilling with ecstatic measures now 
7 hy wild harp rung; and first the Hastern muse 
- The sweet and solemn strain began ; 
Flowers on her brow and feathers in her hand ; 


—p—— 
And sang of Persian maids, how royal Abbas 
woos STANZAS 
In shepherd guise ; the ruthless Tartar band; | ro THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 
And Hassan mid the desart faint and wan.— P.R. A. AND HISTORICAL PAINTER TO HIS 


LATE MAJESTY GEORGE III. MOST RE- 
SPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO HIS FAMILY, 
B¥ MR. & HUGHES. 


What angel spirit wakes thee now, 
With distant shouts of joy and love, 
And hangs enamour’d o’er thy trembling strings ? 
Forms of untold delight around her move, THO’ awful is the closing scene 
And myrtles bind her brow; When Wisdom, Worth, and Virtue die, 
And ever at each magic close Our bosoms feel the bitter pang, 
Spontaneous scenes of beant y rose, And sorrow prompts th’ incessant sigh. 
And young De sire rejoicin: x flings | 
His purple light of love arou ind, 
And whisper’dit was Hope’s enchanted ground. 


Yet blessed is the closing scene, 

When life’s vicissitudes are past ; 
M) a wane tee : Th’ immortal part from dross refin’d 
Too soon she fled; for hark, in mingled strain, Soars to those joys that ever last. 
Of love and hate sad murmurs rose ; i : J 
Now strung to hitterness and pain, And happy 1s the closing scene, 

W hen resignation marks the hour; 
When peace and hope possess the 2 breast, 

The sting of Death has lost its pow’r. 


And now the song in tenderest feeling flows. 
O curst with love’s e Lae ty ; 

And hap p ier he ad’ st thou loy’d her less, 

Pale Jealousy! thee pone shall Pe 


M oc an 1 rt 
EN Se a Most happy is that closing scene 
“ Still changin and all afraid ; PY 2 Z 


_ Attendant angels hoy’ring nigh, 
Sent to conduct the righteous soul 
To blissful realms beyond the sky. 


o 
Sy 


ol 
Sad Melancholy ? from her midnig + cave, 
Leard the v polge, and} reckless jaid 
eful strings ; 


This is the good man’s closing scene, 

And this, “ouch honour’ dW EST, was thine ! 
(Thy mild and tranquil spirit flow n) 

To mourn a friend, and patron mine. 


As 


Ii: 


Now comes a louder strain, 


t Th inte 
—In, sounds of mild and varied flow ; | Ehe dateous sigh, the filial tear, 
Dark fleeting shadows haunt the ne ; Be; hy ol ee ng shed around thy urn ; 
Swift as the winds, Fear struck the chords of | My hum! Muse i in gratitude, 
He | Records his name for whom I mourn. 
ard fle 1 ¢ 
5 RS egeapoatnns piven sgh rook a hy wondrous Works insuring fame, 
Hark, the dirges of the dead! Pr pases cis 
Panting for b 1 lo! dark Re To distant ages handed down; 
i iz for blood: lo! dark Revenge i i 
ers ore he aided" ee lap : The talents which thou didst possess 
With des > han d eye lame aoe niche 
«dill hay eta wed Will to posterity be known! 
That told the w ork te ‘om whence he came, . 
w | the lyre ; But we wh 10 knew thy private worth,— 
a 


ors strange The social virtues that adorn’d 
quench’d his | The bla melon ss tenor of thy life, 
By us thou art sincerely mourn’d. 
Jnri ivall d Bard! 00 Nature’s son, 
Too soon aay meed of fame was won$ 
© had the fatal Si sens spar’d, 
W hat had not then thy genius dar’d! ; : 
For Naturerul’d with bi igh control, Tempus erté quo cuncta silent.—OviD. 
And flang her mantle o’er thy soul ! HARK! the tremendous trumpet shakes the 
Nib uile Joy awakes his h 1€ art strung lay, skies: 
WEET | awe 
Andi ‘ity weeps her soul a ay 5 Louder, and still more dreadful, is its sound! 
While Nature’s wonders * ow r sublime As on its notes terrifically pour 
{ 


bove the flight of Fate and Time; Down from th’ etherial realms of bliss, and roll 


a 


THE LAST DAY. 


So long t hy, pictur’d truths shail live, To earth’s remotest confines ;—swell as they 
And hallow’d throbs of rapture give fly 4 

‘Uo those whose spirits spurn the earth, And strike with dire dismay. The heart of 
And stamp them ofa nobler birth ; man, 

W hose deathless claims may none inherit, Affrighted flies for refuge to the rocks, 

But su a as boast thy forceful spirit ! T’ escape impending danger ; but behold 


— Where breathes thy solemn music wild? 


The rocks partake the speedy devastation. 
Are $ad and sorrowing souls beguil’d 


The lightnings flash, the thunders dismal roar, 
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Planets, and stars, and comets too, are hurl’d 

Down from the wide expansive blaze of light 

To earth’s convulsive regions ; and the sun 

Ceases to spread one vivifying ray 

O’er the bewilder’d scene: Nor does the moon 

Shoot forth her cheerful soul-reviving beams 

Upon the bursting chaos. Hark! again 

Does Gabriel’s trumpet rend the air,—pro- 
claims, 

<¢ That the imperial Judge of all mankind, 

Sits on a fiery chariot in the clouds, 

To judge the silent dead.” The yawning earth 

Obeys the dread command, and sighs and groans 

Proclaim their swift departure from the grave, 

The sea unfolds her liquid curtains now, 

And yields her capiur’d sons of Adam up, 

To know their ever final destiny ! 


See! the great throne of Majesty appears, 
Of purest white, and bears the King of kings : 
At whose terrific presence earth and heay’n 
Like lightning fly; but find no safe abode, 
For “ time (fleeting time) shall be no longer.” 
The dead are wafted thro’ the bursting clouds, 
And as they fly, look down upon the earth 
To take along farewell. The books are op’d— 
The candidates of earth are soon arrang’d 
Around the pure white massy throne to hear 
Tkeir doom. 
Each anxious eye is fix’d upon the Judge, 
As he commands the blessed to appear 
In yon bright heav’nly regions ; there to dweil 
Throughout eternity. But the wicked 
Soon are hurl’d into yon burning lake 
Of fire and brimstone—unknown, unsclaced 
wail! 
There the tormented miserable throng, 
Shall be the sport of devils and damn’d spirits ; 
Weep, wail, and gnash their teeth, with the 
dread pain 
Of the dark, dreary, endless fire of hell 
Throughout eternity. 
R. L. 


Lostwithiel, Oct. 24, 1820. 
a 
THE EGYPTIAN LOTOS. 


The following beautiful Verses are from the pen 
of. the Rev. Thomas Maurice, author of vari- 
ous works relative to India. 


EMBLEM sublime of that primordial pow’r 
That on the vast abyss of chaos mov’d ; 

‘What pen shall paint thy charms, majestic flow’r ! 
By mortals honour’d and by gods below’d? 


From Ethiopia’s lofty mountains roll’d, 

Where Nile’s proud stream through gladden’d 
Egypt pours, 1 

In raptar’d strains thy praise was hymn’d of 


old, 
And still resounds on Ganges’ faithful shores. 


Within thy beauteous coral’s full-blown bell 

Long since the Immortals plac’d their fond 
abode ; 

There, day’s bright source, Osiris,lov’d to dwell, 

While by his side enamoar’d Isis glow’d. 


Hence, not unconscious to his orient beam, 

At dawn’s first blush thy radiant petals spread, 
Drink deep th’ effulgence of the solar stream, 
And as he mounts; still brighter glories shed : 


When at their noontide height, his fervid rays 
In a bright deluge burst on Cairo’s spires, 
With what new lustre then thy beauties blaze, 
Full of the god, and radiant with his fires ! 


To brave the Tropic’s fiery beant is thine, 

Till in the distant west his splendours fade ; 
Then, too, thy beauty and thy fire decline, 
Wita morn to rise with lovelier charms ar- 


ray'd. 


What mystic treasures in thy form conceal’d, 

Perpetual transport to the sage supply ! 

Where Nature in her secret plans reyeal’d, 

Awes wond’ring man, and charms th’ exploring 
eye. 


From thy prolific vase and fertile seeds 

Are trac’d her grand regenerating pow'1 

Life springing warm from loath’d putrescence 
breeds, 

And lovelier germs shoot forth, and brighter 
fj wT 
flow’rs. 


ae | 


Thus, from Arabia borne, on golden wing, 

The Phoenix on the sun’s bright altar dies ; 

But from his flaming bed refulgent springs, 

And cleaves with bolder plumes the sapphire 
skies. 

Nor food to th’ enlighten’d mind alone, 

Substantial nutriment thy root bestow d 5 

In Famine’s vulture-fangs did Egypt groan, 

From thy rich bounteous horn abundance flow’ds 


Hence th’ immortal race in Thebes rever’d 

Thy praise the theme of endless rapture made, 

Thy image on an hundred columns rear’d, 

And veil’d their altars with thine hallow’d 
shade. 

But far beyond the bounds of Afric borne, 

Thy honours flourish’d ’mid Thibetian snows, 

Thy flow’r the Lama’s yilded shrine adorn, 

And Brahme and Buddha on thy flow’rs repose. 


Where’er fair Science dawn’d on Asia’s shore, 
Where’er her hallow’d voice Devotion rais'd, 
We see thee graven on the glowing ore, 

And ona thousand sparkling gems emblaz’d. 


Four thousand summers have thy pride sur- 
vey d; 

Thy Pharaohs moulder in their marble tombs; 

Oblivion’s wings the Pyramids shall shade, 

But thy fair family unfading blooms! 


Still ’mid these ruin’d towns, admir’d, rever'd, 

Wave high thy foliage, and secure expand ; 

These vast, but crumbling piles by men were 
reard, 

But thou wert form’d by an immortal hand. 


With Nature’s charms alone thy charms shall 
fade, 
With being’s self thy beauteous tribe decline ; 
Oh! living, may thy flow’rs my temples shade, 
And decorate, when dead, my envied shrine ! 
va 
———e Lp 


TO THE CUCKOO, 
ON HEARING IT FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
MAY 2, 1820. 
Au! welcome Messenger of Spring, _ 
I hear thy coarse, tho’ well-known voice 
With genuine joy, for thou dest bring 
News that makes us all rejoice. 
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The peasant and the village swain, 
Lightly trip it o’er the plain, 
With the merry dance go round, 
Stimulated by thy sound. 
And hear thee hail the blest return of Spring, 
Or requiems to departed Winter sing. 


A double welcome, happy bird— 

I give thee, tho’ thou art so coy ;— 

For long it is since last ¥ heard 

Thy notes, that with them bring such joy. 
For now the fields in verdure clad, 
The trees no more supinely sad, 
Bat coyer’d with a verdant green, 
And blossoms lovely to be seen; 

And all the feather’d tribe help thee to sing, 

A happy welcome to returning Spring. 


Why is it that thou wilt not stay 

The year around till Spring again ? 

Do other Springs call thee away, 

And tempt thee o’er the boisterous main? 
Or is our Summer over-warm* 
Or does our Winter’s cold alarm ? 
Or does thy fondness for the Spring, 
Keep thee always on the wing ? 

As Fashion’s sons seek happiness below, 

And look for pleasure in delusive show. 


Yes, bird of pleasure, thou dost seize 
By far (to me) the happiest time 
Of all the year, thyself to please, 
fn visiting our changeful clime ; 
Had I thy wings, I too would fly, 
When Wint’ry clouds infest the sky ; 
And when the Summer’s heat draws on, 
With pleasure, that with thee I'd shun. 
And joyfully along my way, I'd wing 
From clime to clime, enjoying always Spring. 
D. BROUGH. 
66, Queen-street, Cheapside, London. 


* The Cuckoo is rarely heard after June. 
| 


A FRAGMENT. 


WHEN lost in thought my soul doth soar 
Beyond where wandering comets fly, 
Imagination hears the choir 

That hymns the concert of the sky. 


No superstition there doth dwell, 

To check their wild seraphic lyres, 

But all can join the song to swell, 

And love their sweet-tun’d breast inspires. 


There with their Saviour and their God, 
Majestic in bright glory crown’d, 

The saints adore redeeming blood, 

And heaven’s high arch repeats the sound. 


Methinks I hear the concert break 
Upon this raptur’d soul of mine s. 
But O my words are far too weak 
T'o tell of music so divine. 


Their instruments,.we cannot know, 
In sweet harmonic strains unite, 
‘While angels and archangels blow 
Such strains as yield to God delight.. 


But, hark ! where can those notes be found? 
These cannot be terrestrial strings, 

Those chords must be an angel’s sound, 
That hovers o’er me with his wings. 


Hark now the sounds more strongly rise, 
And other instruments combine ! 

This must be music from the skies, 
That charms this raptur’d soul of mine. 


The sweet-ton’d trio now declines, 

| And silent rapture makes a pause, 
Till all at once the choir begins, 
And list’ning worlds return applause. 


O thou great, wise, eternal King, 
Inspire my soul, my passions raise, 
Till borne on faith’s triamphant wing, 
[ join that choir to sing thy praise. 


ra 
On the Atonement. 


Mr. EpItor. 

Sir,—In the Imperial Magazine for 
March 1821, you profess it was your 
intention to publish that month an 
article you had received on the 
Atonement, had not your premises 
been destroyed by fire. And engag- 
ing it shall speedily appear, if anothex 
copy be sent you; and presuming 
that the allusion is to a little produc- 
tion of my pen, on that momentous 
subject, I now again send you my 
thoughts, as I think many of my 
brethren form erroneous views of this 
most important doctrine, when ap- 
plied to the character our Lord deli- 
neates, Mark xii. 30, 31. Ephesians 
ill. 17, 18, 19.; 1 Thess. v. 23. 1 John 
iii. 3, 6. and John iv. 13, 16. 

The word atone, has two meanings 
given to it by the religious world; and 
strange as it may appear, those mean- 
ings seem to be in direct opposition 
to each other. The only sense in 
which the Scriptures use it, in its 
application to the above character, 
appears to be the following; At-One ; 
Union, Concord, Harmony, Agreement,. 
involving in it the idea of two parties, 
| formerly at variance, being now per- 
| fectly reconciled through some inter- 
| vening medium, Rom. v.11. And the 
|idea attaching to this term, implies 
that a propitiatery offering has been 
|made, whereby this reconciliation is 
| effected ; and that when this end is 


Se 
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| accomplished, the cause which in- 
duced the former separation is alto- 


| gether annihilated ; and the two par- 
| ties are as completely one, not only as 
though no enmity had ever subsisted 
between them, but as though they now 
formed one constituent indissoluble 
body. Agreeable to this, are our Savi- 
our’s declarations :—‘‘ As thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
} also may be one inus,—1I in them, and 
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thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved them, as thou hast loved 
me.—I am in my Father, ‘and ye in 
me, and I in you.—I am the vine, ye 
are the branches. Abide in me and I 
in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abide 
in me.” 

This, according to my apprehension, 
is the real import of the word Atone, 
and with this view of it, other parts of 
Scripture perfectly accord; repre- 
senting man as naturally at variance 
and at enmity with his Maker; but, 
that whosoever believes in, and re- 
ceives Christ as his all-sufiicient Sa- 
viour, this faith, by the operation of 
the Spirit of God, has such a renovat- 
ing influence, where it is permitted to 
act in allits sanctifying energy, that 
man’s nature is again transformed 
into the image and likeness of God, 
wherein he was first created; for, 
‘‘ whosoever shall confess that Jesus 
is the Son of God, God dwelleth in 
him, andhein God.” Hence we read, 
*“* As he is, so are we in this world. 
And every man that hath this hope in 
him, purifieth himself even as he is 
pure.—He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as he is righteous.— 
That ye might be filled with all the 
fulness of God.”—That being sancti- 
fied wholly, the ‘‘ whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of the Lord 
Jesus. Christ.—Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who also will do it.— 
Whereby are given unto us exceeding 
great and precious premises, that by 
these ye might be partakers of the 
Divine nature.—He that is joined unto 
the Lord, is one spirit.” 

Now, although the justified be- 
liever, in a measure participates in 
these privileges, yet we see, by all 
the foregoing texts, and which might 
be multiplied by innumerable others, 
that itis not to babes, but to fathers 
in Christ, to those only who are fully 
sanctified, they apply in all their ple- 
nitude ; and those can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth 
them. For the promise of Christ is, 
“My Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him. And I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with 


you for ever ; even the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, be- 
cause it seeth him not, neither know- 
eth him. But ye know him, for he 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
you.” It is in the foregoing sense, 
that I receive the term Atone, as being 
altogether appropriate to the state of 
a fully sanctified soul ; and as holding 
forth the means whereby this gracious 
work is accomplished. 

But there is another meaning at- 
tached to this term, which seems to 
be more generally received by my 
brethren, in relation to a sanctified be- 
lever, and in which sense I must re- 
ject it, in toto, when applied to that 
character; namely, that such is the in- 
firmity of human nature, that imper- 
fection, short-comings, non-perform- 
ance, and involuntary transgression, 
mar their best actions. They contend, 
that the Fall hath so completely debi- 
litated the powers and faculties of the 
soul, that unbounded love, infinite ho- 
liness, and unlimited power combined, 
are inadequate to counteract its dire 
effects, to reinstate it in its primeval 
rectitude, and enable man to keep the 
pure and holy law of God; but that 
the most sanctified believer in Christ, 
every moment needs the application 
of the blood of Jesus, to expiate for his 
violation of it. Therefore, in this 
sense, of its being a sacrifice to ex- 
piate for transgression, to purge from 
guilt, to heal a breach of God’s com- 
mandments, to satisfy for infirmities, 
to avert anger incurred by non-per- 
formance, to reconcile for imperfec- 
tion, to answer the demands of offtend- 
ed justice for short-comings, and to 
restore to favour where it has been for- 
feited, as being now applicable to those 
who are fully sanctified, I cannot re- 
ceive it. 

Whenever therefore my brethren 
use this term, I inquire in which of 
the two foregoing senses they intend 
it, when speaking of those who are 
perfected in love; and according to 
their application, I must regulate my 
reply. Ifthey say, there is no other 
means whereby any can be sanctified, 
than the atoning, cleansing blood of 
Christ ; that we have need of its con- 
tinual application to preserve us holy ; 
that there is no other mediator, nor 
any other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we can be saved, 
than the name of Jesus, and that his 
intercession at the right hand of God 
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is indispensable, in order to obtain 
for us those spiritual and temporal 
blessings, we continually need; I 
acquiesce with ali my heart, and 
mind, and soul. But if they say, we 


mean, that such is the infirmity of | 
and such the imperfection of 


man, 
his best services, that sin mixes with 
all the actions of the most sanctified ; 
or, that God requires a constant obla- 
tion, to expiate for guilt, transgres- 
sion, offence, disobedience, violation 


of his law, to effect a reconciliation, 

or to restore to his favour; as appli- 

cable to such; for that the P impeisocs 

tions, infirmities, short-comines, non- 
J ] t 9 


performance, 
sion, of the most holy believer, are 
such as to require the momentary ap- 
plication of the blood of Jesus, as a 
sacrificial offering, to expiate for his 
continual infraction of the law of God, 


call it by whatsoever soft, mild, gentle, | 


a, ge 
diminutive epithet we please, I must 
reject this doctrine altogether, or else 


1 cannot receive the declaration of 


scripture, that “‘ For this purpose the 
son of God mas manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil: 
since I can by no means make those 
two doctrines harmonize; for they 
appear to me to be absolutely irrecon- 
cilable. 


JOHN COOKE. 
Dublin, 6, Ormond Quay, 
March 8th, 1821. 


ee 


Reply to a Query on Singular Fishes. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—In your Magazine for October 
last, col. 816, isa Query by W. Mason, 
on the subject of a singular fish, con- 


cerning which he is desirous of infor- | 


mation. The description afforded by 
the inquirer is extremely imperfect ; 
but I have no doubt that it belongs 
to a species of the genus Lophius, 
which is arranged among cartilagi- 
nous fishes, of the order Chondrop- 
terygii, of Steward’s Elements of Na- 
tural History. Perhaps the following 
account of is fishes of this class, 
which are taken on the E British coasts, 
may interest your readers. Itis taken 
from a work in MS. which I have by 
me. 

Lophius—Generic Character. The 
pectoral fins formed with an articula- 
tion resembling an elbow; ventral 
fins broad, resembling paws. 


or involuntary transgres- | 


Frog-fish—L. Piscatorius. The head 
is flat, and larger than the body; the 
mouth, which is always open, is very 
large, and well furnished with teeth, 
as well in the tongue, palate, and 
throat, as in the jaws; the under jaw 
protrudes, but the fish is able to bring 
them both equal. Near the angle of 
the upper jaw are two long processes, 
at regular distances. The body ta- 
pers towards the tail, and is covered 
with a loose skin; having some 
prickles on the upper surface. Thé 
ventral fins, which lie under the pec- 
torals, are short, broad, thick, and 
fleshy, jointed like arms, and on the 
inner side divided into fingers. It 
has one dorsal and one anal fin. A 
fish of this species, taken at Par in 
Cornwall, weighed 72lbs.; the length 
our feet six inches; one foot six in- 
ches wide, and nine inches thick ; 
the under jaw projected five inches 
beyond the upper; the under jaw was 
surrounded by twenty-six soft tuber- 


| cles; mouth fowler inches wide, 


within the cavity of fate. 


Long Angler.—This fish is described 
by Borlase. It has no fin-like appen- 
dices round the head, but only on the 

tail part. It has spines at the end of 
the pectoral fins, nearly two inches 
long ; there are spines also at the ex- 
tremity of the tail. 

The form of the Frog-fish, or, as 
Pennant calls it, the Angler, is very 
singular, and its habits are scarcely 
less so. P ossessed of great rapacity, 
for the s supply of which nothing seems 
to come amiss, it is not capable of 
that celerity of motion, which seems 
necessary to enable it to take its prey, 
and must therefore have recourse to 
stratagem. Creeping, by the aid of 
its claw-like ventral fins, to a proper 
position, it remains with open mouth 
in patient expectation. Nothing is 
seen but a large hole, that is formed 
by its gaping jaws; whilst “the long 
worm-like processes on its head, ope- 
rate to entice the unwary to destruction. 
It is probable, that, like other fishes 
whose heads bear a very large propor- 
tion to the body, this fish cannot move 
forward by the help of its tail, with- 
out throwing the head and body into 
so great an exertion, as might excite 
alarm in those which it is its interest 
to lull into security. The paws there- 
fore, by a motion that is less per- 
ceptible, answer this useful purpose : 
hapless is that being. which swims 
The Frog- 
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fish needs not the intelligence convey- 
ed by sight; the nostrils, which per- 
haps also perform the office of ears, 
open on the interior of the mouth, and 
give immediate notice, to enable it to 
secure its prize, which its numerous 
teeth enable it to do in an effectual 
manner. Fishermen believe that it is 
particularly fond of the different 
species of Dog-fishes ; and it is cer- 
iain that they have been found in its 
stomach. The habits, by which the 
Long Angler is distinguished from its 
congener, have not been ascertained. 
Polperro. J. CoucH. 


La 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM NEW 
SOUTH SHETLAND. 


Ty the second volume of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 674, and col. 755, we 
rave some account ‘of this newly ‘dis- 
covered territory; of the manner in 
which it became known to our coun- 
trymen ; of its productions ; and pro- 
bable extent. In consequence of the 
favourable reports which were then 
circulated, eight vessels were fitted 
out from Liverpool, and some from 
other ports, to repair thither on the 
whale or seal fisheries, as circum- 
stances might direct. Several months 
have elapsed since their departure, 
but, from the vast distance of this 
land, lying much to the south of Cape 
Horn, and the seas being but little 
frec ‘uented by Europeans, no accounts 
whatever, until very lately, have been 
received from the adventurers. 

A few days since several letters, 
however, reached Liverpool, one of 
which, written by an officer on board 
one of the vessels, to his sister, has 
just been put into our hands. From 
this letter we give the following ex- 
tract, which we doubt not will prove 
both interesting and entertaining to 
most of our readers. It may not be 
improper just to premise, that from 
other letters it appears, that no ves- 
tige of verdure has yet been discover- 
ed, which confirms the account origi- 
naily inserted by us, on the testimony 
of Mr. Herring, in col. 674 of the Im- 
perial Magazine, although different 
reports have been thrown into circu- 
lation. A rich bed of coals has, how- 
ever, been discovered, which to future 
na vigators may be of essential service ; 


but this is the only mineral substance | 


yet presented to their view. From 
another letter, we have learnt, that the 


climate, though cold, is remarkably 
healthful. By “the return of the vessels, 
further accounts may be soon expect- 
ed, but for these we must_wait. In 
the mean while, we proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers the following extract. 


‘* George, New-Plymouth, 
Jan. 3d. 1821. 

“When I left home, I did not think 
an opportunity would oifer, through 
which I should be able to write you 
an account of New South Shetland ; 
but more ships are here than we ex- 
pected to find, when we left England. 
A London cutter leaves this place to- 
morrow, whose captain has_ kindly 
offered to forward this letter to Liver- 
pool. 

‘‘ After a short passage of ten 
weeks, we arrived at the Falkland 
Islands, and landed full of hopes that 
we should kill wild oxen in abun- 
dance; but in this we were much dis- 
appointed. During our stay, I was 
constantly pursuing them, but they 
were so wild as not to allow any one 
to come near them. We were there- 
fore obliged to put up with about one 
hundred and twenty wild geese, and 
one wild boar. In this excursion my 
gun unfortunately burst- into fifty 
pieces, but, as good luck and care 
would have it, 1 received no harm 
whatever. Owing to this misfortune, 
I have been obliged to put up with a 
ship’s musket ever since. 

‘* We left the Falkland Islands on 
the 25th of November, and made this 
detestable place on the Ist of Decem- 
ber; detestable, I say, because Iam 
certain it was the last place that ever 
God Almighty made. As we have 

rany specimens of the truth of this 
assertion, I will give you one, which 
will convince any person that would 
believe the truth. When I was walk- 
ing one day on a mountain, where 
I am certain never a human creature 

was before, I saw the ribs and head 
bones of a whale lying in the snow; as 
show never quits this place, even now 
at midsummer. I have not seen a 
star, or moon light, since we came 
hither, nor do we know the difference 
between midday and midnight when 
itis cloudy weather. The sun is only 
two hours out of twenty four, below 
the horizon. 

‘¢On our first making land, 
in a boat to look fora ated ame she 
the rocks, for we haye nothing else but 
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rocks; and in going off again to the 
ship, as a thick fog came on, we lost 
ourselves, and very nearly for ever; 


boat was upset, rolled over three 
times, and dashed us against the rocks. | 
Our escape was so miraculous, that 
all the men in the boat, who were 
eight besides myself, when we got on 
shore, were so sensible of the danger 
they had escaped, that they -fell on 
their knees to return thanks to God 
for his kind mercy towards us; so 
you may judge how we were, when a 
sailor thinks of his Maker. In this 
disaster, I lost my boots, great coat, 
and nearly all my rough clothing, so 
that I am now purser-rigged. 


for, getting among the breakers, the | 
| 
} 


‘¢ But this is now all forgotten, and | 


we are killing seals by thousands. The 
weather is as cold as you have it at 
Christmas. We are constantly wet, 
and overhead in blood and blubber. 
The seals are not so plentiful as they 
were represented to be, betore we 
left Liverpool, so we must put up with 
a moderate quantity. We have now 
on board nine thousand skins, and I 
am still in hopes, that we shall ‘pro- 
cure about two thousand weekly. 
You may judge from hence what 
murder is committed merely for the 
covering of the animal, for the grati- 
fication of our pride. 

‘‘T could tell you a hundred things, 
but will reserve my stories till I can 
relate them when we meet again. 
But God knows when that will be, as 
we expect to go to winter next year 
in Russia.”’ 

Another vessel, the Indian, of Liver- 
pool, on the same station and employ- 
ment, had from ten to twelve thousand 
skins on board, at the time the above 
letter was written. 


ee 


ON REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 

In the first volume of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 995, a question was in- 
serted respecting Faith; namely, 
‘¢ Whether it ought to be considered 
as wholly from God, or entirely from 
man?” In Vol. II. col. 825, this ques- 
tion was examined by a correspon- 
dent, but not so fully as to preclude 
the following article, which, without 
professing to furnish a direct reply to 
the question, enters into its essence. 
The author has a right to demand 
from us an apology for the length of 


| ofthe word of God. 
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| of God’s spirit. 


456 


time that it has been in our posession. 
Our Greek character, destroyed by the 
late fire, not having been yet replaced, 
we are under the necessity of insert- 
ing his Greek words in English letter. 
EDITOR. 


Ir is generally received among Chris- 


| tians, that Repentance and Faith are 


gifts of God. But since man acts as 


1a moral agent in the exercise of re- 


pentance and faith, a distinction has 
been drawn between the graceand the 
act; the former being God’s work, 
and the latter man’s. 

One party of Christians maintain, 
that God is willing to bestow the 
erace upon all; and the reason which 
they assign for all not being made 
partakers of the gift, is man’s obsti- 
nacy in not yielding to the operations 
This they receive as 
a truth veiled in mystery. Another 
party associate with the word gift 
something descriminative or restrict- 
ive, as if only a few were intended to 
be possessors of it. 

It is to be feared that these meta- 
physical distinctions are so many 
shackles laid upon the plain meaning 
Many are, like 
Nicodemus, more anxious to know 
the mode, than implicitly to receive 
the truth of a fact. How Christ could 
have died for all, and yet all should 
not be saved; how the influence of 
God’s spirit can operate, and yet 
man’s freedom be preserved; and 
why man is exhorted to be faithful, 
and yet he can have no merit in 
his perseverance ;—have appeared in- 
superable difficulties to many profes- 
sors of Christianity. 

Few persons, in searching the scrip- 
tures, keep in. mind the essential 
difference that exists between the 
idioms of the Hebrew and English 
languages. It ought to be recollected 
that, although the New Testament is 
written in Greek, yet the idiom is 
more allied to the Hebrew than to the 
Greek, and much more so than to any 
modern language. Two ‘prominent 
marks of Hebraism are seen in the 
frequent use of Ellipsis and Metaphor. 
As it regards the latter; we have fre- 
quently cause for effect, adjunct for 
its subject, quality for its object, de- 
sign for execution, &e. and vice versa. 
We must therefore observe whether it 
is, the nature, cause, obligation, or 


| effect, of a thing, that is intended. 
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1. The Seripture marks a distinc- 
tion between that kind of repentance, 
which denotes sorrow terminating in 
remorse, orin a mere change of pur- 
pose, whether for better cr worse, and 
that kind which ends in reformation 
of conduct. See Dr. Campbell’s Preli- 
minary Dissertations. Scripture, how- 
ever, has no definition of repentance or 
of faith. 

To preach repentance, sometimes 
means to state the duty of repentance ; 
(Maith. iii. 2. Mark vi. 12.) at other 
times its necessity to salvation ; (Luke 
xiii. 3.) and at other times God’s good- 
ness in accepting of repentance, (Luke 
xxiv. 47.) “And that repentance 
and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name, among all na- 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem.” The 
following passage is synonymous ; 
‘“‘Him hath God exalted with his 
right-hand to be a Prince and a Savi- 
our, for to give repentance to Israel, 
and forgiveness of sins,” Acts v. 31. 
Again; ‘Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life,” 
chap. xi. 18. The subject of discus- 
sion was not the nature of repentance, 
but the admission of the Gentiles to the 
same privileges with the Jews. See 
chap. x. 45, 47. and xi.1,17. How- 
ever important the distinction is be- 
tween remorse and evangelical repent- 
ance, it is evident, that this passage 
is not a proof of i It. 

An objector, it is probable, is ready 
to produce a passage, which, in his 
estimation, contains an insuperable 
difficulty. ‘If God peradventure will 
give them repentance to ies acknow- 
ledging of the truth,” 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
Here, it may be said, repentance is 
represented not only as a gift, as it 

regards those who do repent, but as be- 
ing arbitrarily withheld from those who 
do not repent. There are two objec- 
tions to the latter position; and if it 
fall, the former wiil also fall. First ; 
‘God is not willing that any should 
perish, but that alf should come to 
repentance, 2 Peter ili. 9.; and, He 
willeth that all men come to the know- 
ledge (or acknowledging ) of the truth,” 
1 Tim. ii. 4. Secondly, all men are 
commanded to repent, not merely as 
being under a natural obligation, but 
in consequence of repentance being 
an appointed pre-requisite to our en- 
joyment of the favour and salvation 
of God, freely and sincerely offered 
to sinners, Luke xiii. 3. Acts ii, 37. 

No. 27.—Vot, IU, 


ili. 19. viii. 22. xvii. 30. xx. 20,21. For 
obedience to all the gospel injunctions, 
is intended by God, and possible by 
man. 

The difficulty, however, may be 
solved upon the principle; that men’s 
actions, whether good or bad, when 
spoken of in reference to God, are said 
to be done by him. Thus, the heart 
of Pharaoh, and the hearts of the un- 
believing Jews in the time of our Lord, 
are said to be hardened by God, al- 
though the blame of hardening their 
hearts is chargeable only on “them- 
selves. Another very appropriate in- 
stance we have in Deut. chap. xxix. 2, 
4,.—“Ye have seen all that the Lorp 
did before your eyes, in the land of 
Egypt, unto Dragak ‘and unto all his 
servants, and unto all his land; the 
great temptations which thine eyes 
have seen, the signs, and those great 
miracles: yet the Lorp hath not gwen 
you an heart to perceive, and eyes to 
see, and ears to hear, unto this day:” 
yet ‘their believing, or not believing, 
depended on their own choice, and 
their disobedience was charged upon 
themselves.—_See Exod. xix. 4, 5. 
Deut. i. 30, 32, and 39. 

In the passage under consideration, 
Paul seems to exhort Timothy to bear 
with a certain class of persons, as re- 
pentance was probable. 

Il. That faith is the gift of God, has 
been believed, in consequence of what 
Paul says in his epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, (ii. 8.) ‘*‘ For by grace are ye 
saved thro’ faith, and that not of your- 
selves; itis the gift of God.” There 
is a considerable degree of obscurity 
in this translation of the passage, 
owing to the misplacing of the verb 
to be. The passage would be much 
clearer thus: For by grace are ye 
saved through faith; and that is not 
of yourselves, being the gift of God. 

The proposition, By grace are ye 
saved through faith; means, either 
the cause of our salvation, “ by grace ; 
or, the instrument of it, “ thr ough faith.” 
The ninth verse determines which ; 
‘* Not of works, lest any man should 
boast.” The subject is not, whether 
faith, but whether sulvation, is of grace 
or of works. Hence, that which the 
apostle affirms is not of ourselves, 
but the gift of God, is not faith, but 
salvation. Itis evident, that from the 
beginning to the end of the chapter, 
he “shews, that salvation to both Jews 
and Gentiles, is, without conformity 
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to the law of Moses, given of God’s | native case. The Septuagint transla- 


free grace in Christ Jesus. Why then 
should the apostle, at the very seat of 
his subject, make a digression con- 
cerning faith ; applying to it, what an 
attentive reader would naturally ap- 
ply to the subject itself. 

Another objection arises from the 
construction of the sentence. The 
pronoun touto, that, is in the neuter 
gender, and therefore it cannot refer 
to pisteos, faith, which is in the femi- 
nine gender. To this it may be repli- 
ed, ‘‘ That there are some rare instan- 
ces, in which an improper gender is 
used.”” These cases arise from too 
close a translation from the Hebrew, 
especially in the Septuagint. In some 
instances auté, feminine gender, is 
used instead of touto, neuter gender, 
in conformity to the Hebrew pro- 
noun’s being used in the feminine 
gender instead of the neuter, which 
it wants. But this plea does not 
stand good in the present instance, 
the phrase being the writer’s own 
language. The plea of inadvertency 
cannot be substantiated, for the most 
illiterate Grecian would have avoided 
saying, pisteos hai touto, if he had in- 
tended pisteos as the antecedent to 
touto, seeing that they are separated 
only by one word. What then, it may 
be asked, is the antecedent to touto? 
The verb este sesdsmenoi, ye are saved. 
There is a noun comprehended in the 
import of the verb; for, ye are saved, 
is synonymous with, ye have salvation. 
Salvation is the noun to which "touto 
refers; and uniformly the pronoun 
takes the neuter gender in such cases, 


Whatever is the gender of the noun | 


in‘ the abstract. <A few examples 
will set the subject entirely at rest. 

In Rom. iv. 3. Gal. iii. 6. & James 
ii. 23. we have the following words :— 
‘““ Abraham believed God, and it was 
accounted to him for righteousness.” 
The word it, evidently refers to Abra- 
ham’s act of faith, expressed by the 
verb believed. An idiomatical trans- 
lation is, Abraham believed God, and 
his faith was accounted to him for 
righteousness. Sée Rom. iv. 5, 9. 
The pronoun ?t, is not expressed in the 
original, being not necessary accord- 
ing to the nature of the language; but 
if the quotation had been made from 
the Hebrew instead of the Septuagint, 
the pronoun would have been ex- 
pressed, because it would have been 
in the accusative, instead of the nomi- 


tion changes the verb from the active 
to the passive, voice. Instead of say- 
ing, ‘‘he counted zt to him for righteous- 
ness ;’’ as in the Hebrew, and in our 
translation, Gen. xv. 6.; it has, “ it 
was counted to him for righteousness.”’ 
The pronoun tz in the Hebrew, is in 
the feminine gender, and is used in 
that gender for the neuter, answering 
to ¢outo, in the Greek. This, there- 
fore, is to the point in hand. 

The next example which shall be 
adduced, is in Philemon, ver. 18. ‘‘ If 
he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
aught, put that on my account.” Here, 
the word that evidently refers to the 
wrong, expressed in the verb wronged, 
or the debt, in the verb oweth. It may 
be objected, that ti (aliquid,)is the an- 
tecedent to touto, (that.) Zi, is here 
used adverbially, for Paul promises 
not to repair what had been damaged, 
but to repay the loss which Philemon 
might have sustained by the absence 
of Onesimus, or the debt, which might 
have been contracted by him. Again, 
1 Pet. ii. 8. ‘* Anda stone of stum- 
bling, and a rock of offence, even to 
them which stumbie at the word, being 
disobedient, whereunto (or, unto which) 
also they were appointed ;” which re- 
fers to proskoptousi, they stumble. The 
meaning of whichis, that their stum- 
bling at the word was the appointed 
consequence of their disobedience, 
see ver. 7. Touto occurs in ver. 20, 
and refers to the circumstance ex- 
pressed by deing well, suffering for it, 
and taking it patiently. Again, touto, in 
ver. 21, refers to pakontés, they that 
suffer. These examples are more 
than sufficient. 

Another passage brought in proof 
of the position, that faith is the gift 
of God, is in Philip. 1.29. “ For unto 
you it is given, in the behalf of Christ, 
(not only to believe.on him, but,also) 
to suffer for hisssake.” It is evident, 
from the 28th and 30th verses, that the 
subject of the Apostle’s discourse is 
not concerning the nature of faith, but 
concerning the state and privilege of 
the Phitippians, being denoted by suf- 
fering like him, in the cause of Christ, 
and for his account. | Faith is intro- 
duced parenthetically ; and the whole 
means, that believers in ‘Christ were 
fore-appointed to be sufferers for him. 
See kom. vill. 17, 29. 1 Thess. iii. 3. 
1 Pet. ii. 21. It may be remarked, 
that if we allow that faith is called 
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the gift of God, then sufferings are 
equally the gift of God. The verb wt 
is given, is used here impersonally, 
signifying a privilege, as in Matt. xiii. 
11. compared with ver. 17, and in 
John iil. 27. 

III. Another question is, Whether 
repentance precedes, or follows faith? 
Were we to be guided by the order 
adhered to in scripture, we should 
find that repentance precedes faith. 
See Mark 1. 15. Acts xx. 21. There 
must, however, be faith in God, be- 
fore there can be repentance towards 
him; but there must be repentance 
towards God, before there can be faith 
towards Jesus Christ. There must be 
conviction of our sin and misery, be- 
fore there can be trust in Christ for 
deliverance. There must also be sor- 
row and confession of sin, before there 
can be remission of sins: Acts il. 38. 
iii. 19. viii. 22. 1 John i. 19. But 
remission of sins, or justification, im- 
mediately follows faith in Jesus Christ: 
Rom: tii. °22; 26,° 28. ‘and iv. 3: 
Therefore, repentance must precede 
faith. 

It is maintained by many, that evan- 
gelical repentance is a godly sorrow, 
in consequence of a believing view of 
the sufferings of Christ for sin. The 
only passage brought in proof of this 
opinion, is not from the New Testa- 
ment, as might be expected, but from 
the Old Testament. ‘ And they shall 
took on me whom they have pierced, 
and they shall mourn for him, &c.” 
Zech. xii. 10. The looking is consi- 
dered as answering to faith, and the 
mourning to repentance. This pas- 
sage is a prophecy; and its fulfilment, 
in a primary sense, we find Acts ii. 
36, 37. ‘* Therefore, let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly, that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ. 
Now, when they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter, and to the rest of the apostles, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do?”’ 
Here, we have the fulfilment, without 
either repentance towards God, or faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ: for 
Peter says, in the following verse, 
“¢ Repent ;” and in the 41st verse it is 
written, ‘‘ Then they that gladly re- 
ceived his word, (or believed in Jesus 
Christ,) were baptized.” 

Its fulfilment in another sense, (see 
Rey. 1. 7.) will not be adduced in fa- 
vour of the opinion opposed. 


It may be objected, that the look- 
ing and mourning mentioned in Zecha- 
riah, are of a gracious nature, for it is 
said, ‘‘ I will pour upon the house of 
David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and sup- 
plications. This proves too much, for 
it proves that men are inclined to pray 
before the exercise of either faith or 
repentance. Simon Magus was com- 
manded to pray, not before, but after, 
his repentance, Acts viii. 22. 

IV. It has been a subject of much 
dispute, whether a mancan believe that 
Christ is the Son of God, and yet con- 
tinue unrenewed. Simon Magus be- 
lieved, and yet he was in the bond of 
iniquity, Acts viii. 13,23. It has also 
been agitated, whether any but a ge- 


inuine believer ought to pray. Simon 


Magus was commanded to pray for 
the forgiveness of his sins; Paul 
prayed, and was exhorted to pray, for 
the forgiveness of his sins, Acts ix. 11. 
and xxil. 16. 

V. Faith in Christ, is a belief of the 
testimony concerning him, and a reli- 
ance on the promise of salvation through 
him. The former regards the assent 
of the understanding ; and the latter, the 
consent of the will. The former is 
effected by the force of evidence; and 
the latter, by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Z. 

Aberdeen, 8th Feb. 1820. 
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Cursory Examination of T. R.s Answer 
toa Query on Mutual Affection. 


‘¢ Nor think thou seest a wild disorder here : 

‘«¢ Through this illustrious chaos to the sight, 

‘“ Arrangement neat, and chastest order, reign.” 
YOUNG. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—In the 26th number of your 
Magazine, col. 350, is inserted an 
Answer, by T. R. to a Query, on the 
existence of Mutual Affection, between 
individuals, in faturity. 

To be as concise as possible, I beg 
the reader to refer to T. R.’s abso- 
lutely negative opinion, upon the 
above Question. ‘‘ Mutual affection, 
and the kindred affinity of spirits, (he 
says,) are mere relative modes of the 
human kind, in their finite state ; and 
are consistent, only, with our confined 
views of time: consequently, they well 
cease to be, when the finite term shall 
have expired, and the creature shall 
haye entered on that which is infinite ; 
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that affection, therefore, which subsisted 
gn time, will not be perpetuated in eter- 
nity, between individuals ; for (as I have 
dared to think) the spirits of the good, 
will, at the diss lution of time, be 
bound in an infinitely enlarged system 
of reciprocal love, &c.” Such an 
opinion, I am persuaded, will, upon 
investigation, be as absolutely refuted, 
as decidedly insisted upon. 

From that solemn moment, in which 
I lost my ever-lamented father, Ihave 
cherished the hope of meeting him 
again in heaven, and have derived 
from that hope the only possible con- 
solation for my i :estimable loss. Many 
thousands, I am fully persuaded, under 
similar disasters have experienced 
similar anticipations, and have found 
their minds tranquillized with the 
pleasing expectation. It appears, 
however, according to T. R., 
our hopes of finding mutual affection 
renewed beyond the grave, are the 
effect of pre} judice ; and consequently, 
being delusive and fallacious, they 
ought to be discarded. But if this 
long-received opinion be erroneous, | 
we have at least the satisfaction of | 
knowing that it is something more | 
than a vulgar error. This will ap- 
pear from the following lines, written 
by the late Bishop Lowth, oné the 
death of his only daughter 


«: Mary, mychild, my darling child, adieu ; 
Flown each fond hopé, each tender care with 
you— 

Adieu each hope, adieu each te snder care, 
Still heave my breast, still flow thou silent tear 5 | 
For Mary’s gone, my darling child’s no more, 
And each fond hope, each tender care, is o’er 
In sighs my days, my restless nights in pain, 
Must still roll on, till thee I find a uain, 
Till thee I view, in that long- wish’d-for place, 
a clasp ecstatic, mm a sw eet embrace. 

Till then, my child, my darling child, adieu, 


that all | 


Answer to a Query. 


Dead each fond hope, each tender care, with 
you.’ 

But as the mere rejection of T. R.’s | 
opinion, might be considered, at best 
as nothing more than contradictory 
assertion, I beg leave to assign the 
following reasons for my dissent. 

If individual affection merges for 
ever after death, all perception must 
die with it: and as these two can 
only stand or fall together, the esta- 
blishing of the latter, must of course 
be the foundation of the former. The 
proofs of this assertion, I found on 
that highest of all authorities—the 
Bible. 

1. The consolation of the mourning 
Patriarch, for the loss of his son: 


a Query. 000 5 
‘‘ But now he is dead, wherefore shall 
I fast, can'I bring him back again? I 
shall go to him, but he shall not re- 
turn to me,” (2 Sam. xii. 23.) 2. The 
assurance Him, in whose mouth 
was no guile, to the expiring culprit 
on the cross, to remove all suspicions 
(ifany were latent in the heart) as to his 
being the Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world. ‘‘ Verily, | say unto thee, 
to- day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.”’ The tendency of these autho- 
rities is too plain to need any com- 
ment from me ; forif perception exist- 
ed not in futurity, why fly to it as 
the last resource, when on the brink 
of the grave, (Luke xxiii. 43.) 

I have proved, by the lament of 
David, and by the expiring words of 
the Lamb of God, that between spirits 
there will be a recognition in futurity. 
And shall love, the finest eSsence of 
the soul, lapse into an insensate fecu- 
lence above, when it shines with me- 
ridian splendour in this degenerated 
world? Shall the sweet affections of 
the tender husband, and affectionate 
wife; the fond parent, and dutiful 
child ; the reciprocities between rela- 
tions and friends; exist alone in this 
vale of cares, and cease ‘‘ when we 
have shuffled off this mortal coil” in 
those blisstul realms, where sighs are 
hushed, and pain is felt no more? 
No. When ‘“ the great globe. itself 
shall have dissolved away,” I rest 
affianced in the faith, that I shall re- 
cognize again as well my friends as 


| my parents, with eestasy, in heaven. 


This invaluable gem, of more than 
Elysian glory, I shall treasure up with 
a miser’s care, asmy passport through 
the sorrows which attend this corrupt 
mortality, to that lovely -country, 


| where there is fulness of joy, and 


pleasure for evermore. 
Your’s, &e. M. 
Peterborough. 
——e 


Answer to a Query. 


Mr. EDITOR. 

Sir,—In column 374, of your Miscel- 
lany, there is a question by Adoloscen- 
ticlus, of Spalding, on breaches of 
tender engagements: I therefore sub- 
mit the following observations to his 
judgment, 

It must, I think, be admitted, that 
every human creature is made, and 
permitted by the Supreme Being, to 
judge and think for himself, accord- 
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ing to the best of his ability. I would 
not, by this observation, be thought 
either to give to man an unlawful lati- 
tude, or to sanction free-thinkers ; 
every Christian person must bind his 
judgment by the requirements of re- 
velation. 

There are many things unimportant 
in themselves, in our holy religion, in 
which an individual may exercise his 
reasoning powers: hence, there will 
necessarily be a difference of opinion, 
arising from this very circumstance, 
that the reasoning powers are em- 
ployed. 
more serious moment, may differ from 
his neighbour or friend, and that, too, 
conscientiously. A parent may differ 
from his grown-up offspring ; brothers, 
may also divide in their sentiments; a 
sincere and conscientious friend may 
vary from the individual who holds a 
place in his affections and esteem, 
and between whom very tender en- 
gagements are made. Now, revela- 
tion enjoins reciprocal love between 
parents and children, as well as bro- 
thers; it further enjoins love to all 
men, and the exercise of a more par- 
ticular regard to ourfriends. Should, 
therefore, a mere difference of opinion, 
arising from sincerity of heart, annul 
these ties, so praiseworthy and desir- 
able? Let your querist consider this, 
and form his conclusion accordingly. 

Dr. Watts writes on the subject of 
love to men, as follows:—‘‘ I may very 
justly love a man, for whom, in the 
vulgar sense, I have no charity ; that 
is, such a one as I believe to be in a 
state of sin and death, and have no 
present hope of his salvation. How 
could holy parents fulfil their duties 
of affection to their wicked children? 
or pious children pay due respect 
to sinful parents? How could a 
believer fulfil the law of love to an 
unbelieving brother, or a dearer re- 
lative, if we ought to admit of no 
love to persons that are in a state of 
enmity to God?” Thus says Dr. 
Watts, concerning love to unbelievers. 
At all events, therefore, variety in 
judgment in believers, would not, and 
ought not, to cause the breach of any 
tendér engagement, .of what kind so- 
ever, between them. I must, however, 
state, that tender attachment is not 
to ‘prevail over religious opinion. | 
only lay it down as a principle, that 
both may subsist together. Give the 
object of your esteem credit. for his 


A man also, in matters of 


sincerity, love him for it, and continue 
your affection; and by doing this, 
there is no need of sacrificing your 
honesty or judgment. 

To despise others, bécause they 
think not as yourself, would indeed 
be bigotry, and equally unsanctioned 
by Scripture and Reason. Liberality 
should constitute one trait in the cha- 
racter. Religion does not oblige you 
to impose your private sentiments on 
any individual, or to be at variance 
with any one person, because of dif- 
ference in sentiment. 

Adoloscenticlus speaks of “a change 
of religious sentiment:” I suppose he 
means, that where an attachment is 
made between parties holding the 
same Opinion, and one afterwards 
alters, does this justify a breach? 
According to my former observations 
and principles, he will perceive, that, 
in my opinion, it does not. 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF HENRY JENKINS, 
OF ELLERTON ON SWALE, YORK- 
SHIRE. 


THE annexed engraving of this ex- 
traordinary man, who lived to the 
astonishing age of one hundred and 
sixty-nine years, was taken from an 
original» painting done by Walker. 
Henry Jenkins has nothing memo- 
rable in his life, to recommend him to 
public notice, but his great age, his 
poverty, and retentive memory. As 
his age exceeded that of Old Parr by 
sixteen years, there was a time when 
his name excited much attention. 
Among the instances of longevity, 
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which are given in our Chronologies 
and Cyclopedias, Henry Jenkins is 
generally introduced to grace the list. 
In the Philosophical Transactions, 
number 221, we have an account of 
his death, which is said to have taken 
place on the 8th of December, 1670. 
The following particulars of this won- 
derful man were drawn up by Mrs. 
Anne Saville, to whom Henry Jen- 
kins was personally known. 

“* When I came first to live at Bol- 
ton, (says this lady) I was told several 
particulars of the great age of Henry 
Jenkins, but I believed little of the 
story for many years, till one day he 
coming to beg an alms, I desired him 
to tell me truly how old he was. He 
paused a little, and then said, that to 
the best of his remembrance, he was 
about 162 or 3. I then asked what 
kings heremembered ? He said, Henry 
the Eighth. I asked what public 
thing he could longest remember? He 
said Flowden Field. I asked whether 
the king was there? He said no, he 
was in France, and the Earl of Surry 
was general. I asked him how old he 
might be then? He said, I believe I 
might be between 10 and 12; for, says 
he, I was sent to Northallerton with a 
horse load of arrows, but they sent a 
bigger boy from thence to the army 
with them. All this agreed with the 
history at that time,. for bows and 
arrows were then used; the earl he 
named was general, and king Henry 


to wade in the streams: his diet was 
coarse and sour, but towards the latter 
end of his days he begged up and 
down. He hath sworn in Chancery, 
and other courts, to above 140 years 
memory, and was often at the assizes 
at York, where he generally went on 
foot; and [I have heard some of the 
country gentlemen affirm, that he fre- 
quently swam in the rivers after he 
was past the age of 100 years. 

“In the king’s remembrancer’s office 
in the exchequer, is a record of a 
deposition in a cause by English bill; 
between Anthony Clark and Smirk- 
son, taken 1665, at Kettering, in 
Yorkshire, where Henry Jenkins, of 
Ellerton upon Swale, labourer, aged 
157 years, was produced, and deposed 
as a witness.” 

To preserve the name and age of 
this venerable man, the following 
epitaph was engraven on a monument 
erected to his memory, by subscrip- 
tion, at Bolton, in Yorkshire. 


Blush not, marble, 

To rescue from oblivion 
The memory of 
Henry Jenkins, 

A person obscure in birth, 
But of a life truly memorable ; 
For 
He was enriched 
With the goods of nature, 
If not of fortune, 
And happy 
In the duration, 

If not variety, 

Of his enjoyments: 
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the Eighth was then at Tournay. It And 

is observable, that Jenkins could nei- Tho’ the partial world 
ther write nor read. There were also Despised and disregarded 
four or five in the same parish, that His low and hamble state, 


: : The equal eye of Providence 
were reputed all of them to be 100 Behelil arid blesbedl tt 


years old, or within two or three years | With a Patriarch’s health and length of days ; 


of it, and they all said he was an To teach mistaken man, 
elderly man, ever since they knew Bon pane: are pergaaal is temperance, 
him, for he was born in another pa- Be SE hae Sota te cee duh 64 


He lived to the amazing age of 
169. 
Was interr’d here December — 


rish, and before any registers were in 
churches, as it is said. He told me 


then too, that he was butler to the 1670, 

lord Conyers, and remembered the And had this justice done to his memory, 
Abbot of Fountains Abbey very well, 143. 

before the dissolution of the monas- a 


teries.. Henry Jenkins departed this San ike’ 
life Deo. 1670, at Ellerton upon Swale, | C?S@VATIONS HISTORICAL AND  DEr 
Sa Weleieehice: SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL, 
“* The battle of Flowden Field was ( Continued from col. 343. ) 

fought Sept. 9, 1513, and he was The charitable institutions in this 
about 12 years old, when Flowden | large and populous town, correspond 
Field was fought. So that this Henry | with the vast extent of its commerce, 
Jenkins lived 169 years, viz. 16 longer | the wealth of its merchants, and the 
than old Parr. In the last century of | liberal spirit of its inhabitants. 

his life he was a fisherman, and used So early as: 1745, a design was 
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formed of establishing a Public Infir- 
mary. This was no sooner made 
known, than a subscription was en- 
tered into by the principal inhabitants 
of Liverpool, and some neighbouring 
gentlemen, for carrying their design 
into execution. The corporation co- 
operating in this benevolent under- 
taking, gave a field for the purpose, for 
a term of 999 years. This field then 
lay on the eastern extremity of the 
town, but from the increase of build- 
ings which have since taken place, it 
has been completely enveloped by sur- 
rounding habitations. The Infirmary 
was begun on the same year, but it 
was not finished until the end of 1748, 
and in 1749 it was opened for the ad- 
mission of patients. 

The edifice, which extends 120 
yards in front, facing Shaw’s-Brow, 
and 190 yards in depth, is of brick, 
ornamented with stone. Its situation 
was elevated, open, and healthy, when 
erected, but the buildings with which 
it has been since encircled, have ren- 
dered it more confined. The princi- 
pal building has three stories, con- 
sisting of large wards for the accom- 
modation of patients, with other ne- 
cessary apartments. It is connected 
with two wings, by handsome colon- 
nades. In front, it has a large area 
enclosed with an iron gate and railing; 
and behind, is an extensive garden 
which furnishes the patients with es- 
culent and physical plants. This gar- 
den has lately been curtailed in its 
dimensions, for the purpose of en- 
larging the New Haymarket, which is 
just without its wall. The out-pa- 
tients are at all times numerous, but, 
independently of these, about 1500 
persons are annually received into 
the house. 

The two wings of this building now 
form what is called The Seaman's Hos- 
pital. This charity, which was in- 
stituted in the year 1747, and carried 
into execution five years afterwards, 
is intended for the maintenance of 
decayed seamen belonging to the port 
of Liverpool, tog ether with their wi- 
dows and children. It is supported 
by the monthly allowance of sixpence, 
which every seaman sailing from the 
port, is obliged by Act of Parliament, 
to —pay out of his wages. The sea- 
man’s hospital pays a rent of £20 per 
annum to the trustees of the Infirmary. 
The money ex Renee in erecting the 
wings amounted to £1500. 


The principles on which the Infir- 
mary was established, and on which 
the institution has ever since been 
conducted, are of the most humane 
and liberal character. Its doors are 
open to all proper objects in the town 
of Liverpool, without any distinction ; 
and it also receives all whom sickness 
or misfortune may lead to apply for 
assistance, of every nation, if recom- 
mended by a subscriber, and their 
cases come within the design of the 
charity ; and in cases of sudden acci- 
dent or emergency, they dispense 
with the punctilios of recommenda- 
tion. 

But this Infirmary will soon be 
abandoned and demolished. A new 
one is now erecting contiguous to 
Brownlow-street, on one of the most 
open, airy, and elevated situations in 
the town. When this shall be finish- 
ed, it is in contemplation to open a 
new street from Dale-street to the old 
Haymarket, and thence through the 
site of the present Infirmary to Lon- 
don Road. 

Lhe Dispensary, is another chari- 
table institution, from which the dis- 
tressed, in seasons of sickness, have 
derived incalculable benefit. The 
building appropriated to this charity, 
is neat and commodious. [+t is formed 
of brick, has a circular portico, and 
is situated in Church-street. The 
persons relieved are such as are re- 
commended by the magistrates,clergy, 
diauahwab cones parish committee, or 
any subscriber. The subscribers are 
400 in number, and their annual con- 
tributions amount to about £500.. The 
parish also pays 300 guineas an- 
nually, and it derives assistance from 
several SO CIEEIES; and frequent bene- 
factions and legacies. 

This charity is under the direction 
of a president, two auditors, and 
seven physicians ; together with three 
surgeons, and one apothecary who 
officiates as secretary. Two physi- 
cians attend every day. The sick 


| poor who cannot attend at the Dispen- 


sary, are regularly visited at their 
dwellings. Since the institution was 
opened in August, 1778, to the end 
of December, 1819, the total number 
of those who had been benefited, 
amounted to 539,253, among whom 
were cases of almost every deserip- 
tion that can be included in the black 
catalogue of human maladies. 


A School of Sacntsenas for the Indi- 
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gent Blind, was established in Liver- 
pool, in the year 1791; since which 
time, expericnce has proved that these 
unfortunate branches of human so- 
ciety, although deprived of sight, are 
cal pable of receiving instruction in 
many useful cuted ‘athe: through 
which they may be taught to support 
themselves with credit and respecta- 
bility. This building stands at the 
corner where Duncan-street enters 
London-Road. It is characterized by 
neatness and simplicity, and is better 


adapted to answer the purposes of 


utility, than to display a magnificent 
exterior. 

The principal occupations of the 
pupils are as follows :-—spinning, 
hamper and basket making, the plait- 
ing of sash-line, the weaving of worst- 
ed rugs for hearths, carriages, and 
doors, of linen and of floor cloth and 
sacking, the making of and 
list shoes, the manufacturing of twine, 
Bao ihiron ds log lines, clothes lines, 
and fish lines, of stair carpeting, and 
of foot bears, points and gaskets 
from old ropes, and the 
nusic. In this last department, the 


committee has principally aimed to 


en sks 
SaCkKs5, 


qualify the pupils for the office of 


organists ; and since the attempt has 
been made, forty-one have been ren- 
dered fully competent to such appoint- 
ments. The number of blind persons 
admitted into this institution since its 
commencement in 1791, is 551, of 
whom 105 only belong to Liverpool. 
To the moral and relig 
the pupils, strict attention is paid, and 
their health is made an object of espe- 
cial care. The state ‘of ri eyes is 
attentively examined by the medical 
committee, but no tk 2 is per- 
formed unless the patient and friends 
concur in the measure. 

The Blue-coat Hospital, or School, 
was instituted in the year 1709, and 
it is one of the pldast charities im 
Liverpool. At first a smal! building 
was erected, in eet forty boys and 
ten girls were provided with clothes 
and instruction, but their board and 
lodgings devolved on their parents 
and friends. In this state things con- 
tinued, until the year 1714, w hen the 
treasurer, Henry Biinden, Esq. sug- 
gested the idea of a more é mple build- 
ing, in which the Phildoen might be 
accommodated altogether, and fur- 
nished with every necessary. This 


learning of 


rious conduct of 


plan being patronized with that libe- | vated spot, every 


| tions, 


| It is 


rality for which Liverpool has long 
been rendered conspicuous, the pre- 
sent building was undertaken, and the 
design completed in 1726. <A few 
years since, a considerable addition 
was made to the original edifice, which 
has rendered it nearly double its ori- 
vinal dimensions. The building is of 
brick, ornamented with stone, and 
has its front in School-Lane. The 
number of children wholly supported 
by this 7 is 236, of whom 170 are 
boys, and 66 girls. The boys are 
taught reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and those intended for the sea 
are instructed in navigation. The 
girls are taught reading, writing, sew- 
ing, spinning, and housewifery. None 
are admitted under eight years of age, 
and they are apprenticed at fourteen. 
The annual expenditure amounts to 
ibout £3000. At different times it 
el received several handsome dona- 
but at present it is rather in 
arrear. 

The House of Industry, stands on an 
elevated spot near the top of Brown- 
sible: Lill, whichit faces. It isa hand- 

ome building, and is every way 
adnate to the purposes for which it 
was erected. The principal build- 
ing consists of four stories. It hasa 
large hall, 90 feet long, and 24 wide, 
capable, with three ranges of tables, 
of dining 400 persons. The rooms 
above are for spinning, and other 
kinds of work. Somewhat detached 
from this building, are two large 
wings, each consisting of three cover- 
ed ways, leading to twenty-four apart- 
ments, each of which having three 
rooms, will conveniently hold eight 
persons. A high brick wall encloses 
the whole, with the exception of the 
front, before which is a range of iron 
palisades. The whole was erected at 
an eX cpense of about £8000. 

The House of Recovery, or, as it is 
asia | ydenominated,theF ever 4 ard, 

tands a little to the eastward of the 
Houle of Industry. This is entirely 
detached from every other building. 
large and commodious; and 
being built of stone, has a very re- 
spectable appearance. This edifice 
is intended for the reception of per- 

sons afilicted with fevers, which fre- 
quently prove fatal to individuals in 
confined and unhealthy situations, 
and infectious to the neighbourhood. 
In this house, which stands on an ele- 
y attention is paid to 
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the patient; and it has been found of 
essential benefit to the persons afflict- 
ed, and also to the town at large, 
which may be considered as remark- 
ably heaithful. 

The Alms-Houses, at the head of 
Mount - Pleasant- street, though de- 
tached from the house of Industry, are 
at no great distance fromit. These 
furnish a comfortable abode to many 
poor persons. The buildings are low, 
but terminating at each extremity by 
two wings, with an area in front ; they 
have a neat and pleasing appearance. 
The parish cemetery is at no great 
distance from these houses, and in this 
the dead are deposited in coffins, 
placed side by side, and piled one en 
another, in large excavations made in 
the ground to receive them. 

The Ladies have a CHARITY, which 
was begun in 1796, for relieving at 
their houses poor married women in 
child-bed. These receive medical as- 
sistance, bed-linen, food, and every 
other necessary, which their situation 
requires. No building is exclusively 
appropriated to this charity. It is 
patronized by ladies of the first re- 
spectability, and its affairs are con- 
ducted by a committee of six ladies 
and seven gentlemen, with a lady pa- 
troness, president, and vice-president. 
In the year 1819, 1358 persons were 
relieved from this institution, and 
its expenditure amounted to £1289. 
9s. 74d. 

An Institution for restoring Drowned 
Persons, was established in October, 
1775, at the charge of the corpora- 
tion, who give to those who take up a 
body, one guinea for each person re- 
covered, and half-a-guinea when all 
efforts prove unsuccessful. By these 
encouragements, a great proportion of 
those whose bodies have been taken 
up within a time which might afford 
the least hope of re-animation, have 
been restored to life. To facilitate 
this humane design, long poles, with 
hooks at the ends, are distributed 
about the docks, for the purpose of 
dragging for such persons as unfortu- 
nately fall into the water. 

The Stranger’s Friend Society, ori- 
ginated with the Wesleyan Methodists 
in this town; and it is chiefly, though 
not exclusively, conducted by them. 
From the benefits of this institution, 
the members of the Methodist Society 
in Liverpool, are wholly excluded; but 
to all other denominations and de- 
No. 27.—Vot. III. 


scriptions of persons, its doors are 
always open. JDistress is the only re- 
commendation required. Few bene- 
volent institutions established in Li- 
verpool, have been attended with so 
many beneficial effects as this. The 
number of persons that have been re- 
lieved since its commencement in 
1789, is almost incredible. Of the 
services which have been rendered to 
the unhappy sufferers, its supporters 
are deeply sensible, and this sensibi- 
lity they have fully evinced by their 
liberality. It only requires to be uni- 
versally known to receive universal 
patronage. 

In March, 1804, the Welsh Charitable 
Society was instituted. The object of 
this institution, which is under the 
patronage of His Majesty, is to in- 
struct, clothe, and apprentice poor 
children, descended from Welsh pa- 
rents, and born in Liverpool, but who 
have no parochial settlement within 
the town. An extensive school, under 
the direction of this society, has been 
erected in Russel-street, where the 
education of 430 boys is conducted 
on the Madras system. 

The Female School of Industry, which 
was begun in September, 1809, has 
for its object the moral and religious 
instruction of poor girls, in order to 
make them useful and industrious 
members of society. The children are 
clothed and educated at the expense 
of the institution. From their earn- 
ings, a certain portion is deducted 
towards the defraying of the current 
expenditure ; and, under certain re- 
gulations, a fund is established, from 
which each receives a given sum on 
her marriage, on the birth of each 
legitimate child, or, if unmarried, an 
annual stipend for life, after a given 
age. 

The Roman Catholics have a large 
Charity-School on Copperas- Hill, 
which was built by subscription. Its 
object is the tuition of children be- 
longing to the Romish Church only. 
There is also another extensive school 
in Pleasant-street, for the instruction 
of children of Irish parents of all de- 
nominations. 

The Liverpool Female Penitentiary, 
was projected on the day of our na- 
tional jubilee, in 1809. A public 
mecting was afterwards held on the 
occasion, in the Town-Hall, and, the 
charity being sanctioned, it received 
support from the promise of annual 
2H 
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subscriptions, on which it has since 
continued to subsist. The institution 
is at present carried on in a large 
house at Edge-Hill; but a spot on 
which the erection of an eligible 
building is in contemplation, has 
been procured in a more convenient 
situation, and some preparations are 
already making for the accomplish- 
ment of this benevolent purpose. 

At the time of the jubilee, the 
debtors confined in the Borough gaol 
were liberated by a public subscrip- 
tion; but the money subscribed ex- 
ceeding the sum required, the sur- 
plus, amounting to about £800, was 
placed out at interest, the produce 
to be applied, under the direction of a 
committee, to the relief of debtors con- 
fined in the Borough gaol. Through 
the investigations to which this insti- 
tution has led, many fraudulent trans- 
actions, and illegal arrests, have been 
detected ; and the institution has 
proved a powerful protection to the 
unsuspecting seaman and foreigner, 
against the wiles of unfeeling disho- 
nesty. 

Another benevolent institution, de- 
signed to benefit the condition of the 
Poor, and increase their comforts, was 
also established in consequence of the 
jubilee. Its effects are complicated 
and various, but all chiefly tending to 
teach the needy to draw their own re- 
sources from themselves. The ob- 
jects which this institution has in view, 
are promoted by benevolent exertions, 
carried on in a commodious building 
in Bold-street. 

The Auxiliary Bible Society, which 
was established in 1811, has its depo- 
sitory in Slater-street, in which also 
a Ladies’ Branch is included. This 
is supported by subscriptions, dona- 
tions, and public collections at the 
annual meetings held in May. Be- 
sides rendering assistance to the 
parent institution, its object is to dis- 
tribute Bibles and Testaments to the 
poor, to seamen, and to foreigners, 
who visit the port. Since its esta- 
blishment, this society has distributed 
36,574 Bibles and Testaments, and 
the sum expended amounts to nearly 
£14,000. The annual meeting is nu- 
merously and respectably attended. 
Like the object which it aims to pro- 
mote, it knows nothing of sect or par- 
ty: the speakers belong to Christians 
of various denominations. 

(To be continued.) 


Reply to Animadversions on Hutton 

and Bonnycastle. 

Mr. Epiror. 

S1r,—It appears from an article in- 
serted in your interesting work for 
Dec. last, col. 980, that Mr. Dunch is 
of opinion, I have said too much in 
favour of Dr. Hutton and Mr. Bonny- 
castle, and that the praise attributed 
to them, is due to Mr. A. Taylor, who, 
it seems, published a treatise on Arith- 
metic, in the year 1804; from which 
work, he insinuates, that those Mathe- 
maticians have derived their chief ex- 
cellencies, in respect to the method of 
stating questions in the Rule of Three. 
A moment’s reflection might have con- 
vinced him of the contrary, for the 
methods of stating are totally different; 
his rules, and their rules, have scarcely 
any thing in common. 

Besides, about 30 years ago, when 
I was a school-boy, (and how long 
prior to that period, I know not,) Dr. 
Hutton’s treatise and rule were in 
general use in the northern counties ; 
and other treatises of earlier date, 
contain the same rule; it will be suffi- 
cient to notice only one, Mr. J. Mair’s 
Treatise on Arithmetic, published in 
1777. Mr. Bonnycastle’s method is 
the same, but his arrangement of the 
terms different, and, as I think, more 
scientific. It is true, this method 
was not given in the earlier editions 
of his excellent treatise, it being first 
introduced, I believe, in the tenth 
edition ; but it is quite ridiculous to 
suppose he borrowed it from Mr. 
Taylor’s work, which agrees with it 
in nothing, except the arrangement of 
the terms, when the proportion hap- 
pens to be direct. Also, there are 
other works well known to Mr. Bon- 
nycastle, in which are found both the 
same method and arrangement. I 
need only mention J. Robertson’s 
Arithmetic, prefixed to his Elements 
of Navigation ; mine is the third edi- 
tion, published in 1772. This shews 
that Mr. Dunch has not sufficiently 
attended to the subject, and his zeal 
for his friend has carried him beyond 
due decorum in his remarks. 

Judging from the extracts given, it 
does not appear to me, that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s method possesses any peculiar 
advantages; or, that it is at all to be 
compared with those of Dr. Hutton 
and Mr. Bonnycastle. However, I 
neyer intended to be understood as 
’ 
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stating, that the method originated 
with those celebrated mathematicians. 
As to the contractions I have noticed, 
it need only be remarked, that they 
are found, with several others, in 
many of the treatises on Arithmetic ; 
they were selected as being the most 
useful and general. 

I jshall enly add, that from an 
extensive experience in instructing 
youth, I have been led to conclude, 
that the rule, as given in your num- 
ber for May last, col. 333, is better 
than any I have seen, and that alone 
was the reason for wishing to give it 
circulation in your valuable work: 
those who have been accustomed to 
other methods, may think differently ; 
and to persons who already under- 
stand the subject, one rule may be as 
good as another, and perhaps the 
difference will not be great to clear- 
headed learners, but I am persuaded, 
it is of mere consequence to those 
pupils who are less bright in their in- 
tellect. IT remain yours, &c. 

THos. EXLey. 

Bristol, March 1, 1821. 

—E 


Answers to a Question on Ring-worms 
in Children’s Heads, 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, (col. 374,) 
who requests that some humane per- 
son will prescribe a cure for what is 
called the Ring-worm in the heads of 
children, may use the following with 
safety and success: 

Take of muriated quicksilver, ten 
grains; dissolve in muriatic acid ten 
drops; then add antimonial wine an 
ounce. Of these drops, let a_ child, 
two years old, take three or four, (if 
they do not purge,) night and morn- 
ing, in a little cold water. An adult 
may take from fifteen to twenty. 

Let the eruptions be anointed night 
and morning with the following oint- 
ment :— 

Take of ointment of white calx of 
quicksilver, an ounce; water of kali, 
essence of lemon, of each twenty 
drops. 

The above prescriptions are effica- 
cious in the Scurvy, and scorbutic 
and all cuticular eruptions, whatever 
cause they arise from: they will also 
cure the itch, red faces, freckles, mor- 
phew, grubs, tetters, or any deformi- 
ties of the skin. 

HuUMANUS, 


Another Reply. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Str,—In your Magazine for April, a 
correspondent requests to be inform- 
ed, of a cure for the Ring-worm, in 
the heads of Children. 

If your correspondent will address 
a letter to M. B. at the Post-office, 
Rochdale, without charge, a safe and 
simple remedy to cure the complaint 
in question, will be sent him gratis, 
which has, on several occasions, had 
the desired effect. 

I am yours, &c. 


HUMANITAS. 
April 14, 1821. 


—— EE 


Reply to a Query on Instinct and 
Reason. 

Mr. EpITor. 

Sir,—In the number for February, 
col. 197, of your very interesting pub- 
lication, a correspondent inquires, 
‘‘ What are the essential properties 
of Instinct in the Animal Creation?” 
and ‘“‘ What are those superior prin- 
ciples in man, which form the line of 
distinction between animal and ra- 
tional beings?” Should you deem 
the subsequent Reply deserving a 
place in your miscellany, by inserting 
it, you will oblige, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
JS, 

In order to assist inquiry, it will be 
proper, in the first place, to ask, 
“¢ What is Instinct ?” 

By some Lexicographers, it is de- 
fined to, be “* that power which acts 
on and impels brutes to any particu- 
lar manner of conduct, supposed ne- 
céssary in its effects, and to be given 
them instead of Reason.” The cele- 
brated Dr. Paley calls it “ a propen- 
sity prior to experience, and indepen- 
dent of instruction.” As this defini- 
tion is apparently more perspicuous, 
and at the same time elucidates the 
nature of instinct, more obviously 
than the former, we shall, on the au- 
thority of its author, consider it as 
the criterion of our opinions. 

From this definition we may learn, 
that instinct in brutes bears a strict 
analogy to the will in man, and that 
the difference between these two prin- 
ciplés consists, in the one being sub- 
ject to the government, and under the 
direction, of the Almighty, while the 
other exerts a, free and independent 
capacity. This being understood, we 
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have no reason to conclude, what is 
generally allowed to be true, that this 
propensity (abstractedly considered) is 
endued with intelligence. For it would 
be evidently ridiculous to say of the 
will, that it is cunning, or sagacious ; 
the same will hold good of instinct, 
for those epithets are equally appli- 
cable to it. From hence then, I think 
we may fairly conclude, that mstinct 


is not intelligent ; it being an evident | 


inconsistency to ascribe to the will, 
or any thing analogous to it, wisdom 


or sagacity. This reasoning may ap- 


pear strange, and be unsalutary, to | 
those who have been accustomed to | 


adhere to general opinion, and may 
possibly excite against them the charge 
of presumption. 


the above definition, which certainly 
sanctions the conclusion. 

However, to close our remarks, it 
will be proper to observe, that what 
appears to constitute the essential pro- 


pertics of Instinct, are, a capability of | 


receiving, and communicating power. 
Should we consider Instinct as it is 
generally considered, we must ascribe 


it to the Almighty, and call its essen- | 


tial properties, his perfections. And 


although various objections may be | 


alleged in opposition to this opinion, 
yet it must be allowed, that what to 
us appears foolish and absurd in the 
modes of nature, may, perhaps, be 


looked upon by God, as perfeet wisdom, | 


being essential to his government of 
the natural world. 

The question connected with this, 
will be easily answered. For it is 
manifest, that all the principles of 
mind, of which man is possessed, form 
a line of distinction between him and 
brutes; and it would be repugnant to 
common sense, to fix upon any parti- 
cular principles to form this distine- 
tion. If we take it otherwise, we 
shall at once perceive a manifest dis- 
tinction. 

Mirfield, March 12, 1821. 

ee ee 

A Constant Reader, requests an 
English versification of the following 
Lines, by the late Professor Porson. 
Mors mor|tis mor|ti mor|tem misi| 

Lae Z 


morte de|disset 


fEter|nze viltz || janua| clausa folret. 


But let them re- | 
member, that to oppose it, will be | 
effectually to contradict the truth of 


Rrvirw.—The Rights of God and Ca- 
sar; a discourse on Matt. xxv. 15--21. 
By Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. 
Member of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society; and Honorary Member 
of the Historical Society of New York. 
pp.31. London. ButterworthS Blan- 
shard. 1821. 


THERE is scarcely any ground on 
which a theological adventurer can 
tread, more dangerous than that which 
may be denominated political. At 
every step he takes, either volcanic 
fires, concealed abysses, or the prog- 
nostics of earthquakes, threaten to 
arrest his progress, and to overwhelm 
him in the conflict of elemental 
war. But, although dangers menace, 
multitudes have ventured on the po- 
lical ocean, many of whom have 
never more returned to port; and 
among those few who have been 
more fortunate, several have appear- 
ed with ‘ shrouds and tackle torn.” 

The discourse before us has evi- 
dently a political aspect; but the 
topics discussed, have no bearing 
either on Whig or Tory. The ground, 
which is too wide for party spirit to 
occupy, embraces, on an extended 
scale, a reply to this important ques- 
tion—‘‘ Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar, or not?” This question is 
answered in the aflirmative; but on 
such principles as few will be disposed 
to controvert; and in such a manner 
as is not likely to give offence, even 
to men whose political creeds are in 
hostility to each other. Dr. Clarke 
observes, 

‘¢ Christ shews his profound wisdom and 
prudence, in not attempting to discuss the ques- 
tion at large, as that would have involved con- 
siderations of a political nature, which the com- 
mon people could not well comprehend ; and 
of which, in any case, they would have been 
very inadequate judges. And in this, has not 
our Lord left the preachers of his gospel an 
example that they should follow his steps? 
How injudicious must that preacher be, wha 
frequently brings before his people abstract 
questions concerning civil rights and civil 
wrongs, party politics, reasons of state, finan- 
cial blunders, royal prerogatives, divine right 
of kings, &c. questions, on which a thousand 
things may be said pro and con; and, after all, 
a wise and dispassionate man finds it extremely 
difficult, after hearing both sides, to make up his 
mind as to that to which he should from duty and 
imterest attach himself. Those who have made 
the sctence of law and government the study of a 
considerable part of a long life, possessed of 
such advantages as can never fall within the 
reach of the common people, find themselves 
often puzzled in their own speculations and de- 
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ductions, though formed on and from princi- 
ples, of the truth and excellence of which they 
can entertain no doubt! How then can the un- 
educated, how naturally strong soever and 
vigorous their intellect may be, judge on such 
subjects, soas to steer clear of the perplexities 
of the science in general, and of the practical 
absurdities into which the partizans of liberty 
and prerogative are continually running? Our 
Lord, therefore, wisely avoids such discus- 


sions, as they could never lead to general edifi- | 


cation; and settles the business by seizing a 
maxim that is common among all nations, and 
was practically acknowledged by the Jews, 
viz. that the prince who causes his image and 
titles to be struck on the current coin of a country, 
thereby claims the sovereignty, and is virtuaily 
acknowledged to be the governor. Instances of 
this are frequent in Asiatic history.”—p. 13. 

In this extract, the Author has evi- 
dently done more than he intended ; he 
has given the character of his sermon, 
in delineating the wisdom of the Sa- 
viour. 

To his numerous friends, it will be 
a sufficient recommendation to say, 
that this discourse is connected with 
the name of Dr. Clarke, and that it is 
not unworthy of the name it bears. 


—— 


Review.—The Royal Minstrel, or the 
Witcheries of Endor, an Epic Poem, 
an twelve Books. By J. F. Pennie. 
8vo. pp. 442. Pinnock § Maunder, 
Strand, London. 1819. 

«‘ An Epic Poem,” according to Bossu, 

“is a discourse invented with art, to 

form the manners, by instructions dis- 

guised under the allegory of an im- 

portant action related in verse, ina 

probable, entertaining, and surpris- 
ing manner.”’ 

To enumerate the various opinions 
that have been entertained, respecting 
the nature and specific properties of 
an Epic Poem, would occupy more 
room, than we can devote to the ar- 
ticle now under consideration; and 
should we take the judgment of some 
fastidious critics for our guide, we 
should be led to conclude, that the 
Iliad of Homer, and the Aineid.of 
Virgil, are the only compositions in 
existence, that can aspire to this 
honourable name. 

Dr. Blair, however, dissents from 
this severity of exclusive appropria- 
tion, and calls it ‘“‘ the pedantry of 
criticism.” According to this author's 
views, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Lu- 
can’s Pharsalia, Statius’s Thebaid, 
Ossian’s Fingal and Temora, Ca- 
moen’s Lusiad, Voltaire’s Henriade, 
Cambray’s Telemachus, Glover’s Leo- 


nidas, and several other works, will 
be comprised in the same _ species 
of composition with the Iliad, the 
Aineid, and Tasso’s Jerusalem Deli- 
vered. These works will all range 
under bis definition, which is, that 
‘‘ an Epic Poem is, in its nature, the 
recital of some illustrious enterprise, 
in a poetical form.” Admitting this 
latter definition to be correct, no doubt 
can be entertained, that the Royal 
Minsirel is entitled to the character 
which it assumes. 

The exploits of David constitute 
the most commanding actions of the 
Poem, to which various characters, 
enterprises, interviews, incidents, and 
adventures, are all made subservient. 
A consultation between demons and 
the Witch of Endor, to dethrone Saul, 
and to prevent David from being 
king, occupies the first book: David 
leaving his flocks, and visiting the 
camp of Israel, the second: the pre- 
parations for battle, the defiance of 
Goliath, David’s introduction to Saul, 
accepting of the challenge, and con- 
quest of the Philistine giant, the 
third: the friendship of David and 
Jonathan, the envy of Saul, and the 
danger of David, the fourth: various 
vicissitudes in David’s life, the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth: his inter- 
view with Abigail, and the circum- 
stances which follow, the ninth: Da- 
vid’s adventures, and Saul’s consulta- 
tion of the Witch of Endor, the tenth: 
the march of the Philistines to fight 
the Hebrews, a mutiny, Ziklag in, 
flames, and David’s triumphs, the ele- 
venth: and the grand battle on Gilboa, 
the discomfiture of the Israelites, the 
death of Saul, of Jonathan, and his 
brothers, the funeral of the king, and 
David’s splendid coronation, fill up 
the twelfth, and conclude the poem, 
Ten pages, containing short notes, are 
appended at the conclusion, explana- 
tory of the historical allusions, the 
facts, and the modes of expression 
which occur in various parts of the 
work. 

Although we do not intend to accuse 
the author of plagiarism, no one can 
cast his eye over this poem without 
instantly observing, that he is inti- 
mately acquainted with Milton’s Para~ 
dise Lost; and it is no dishonour to 
his genius to observe, that in many 
places he has been a successful imi- 
tator of this great example. The ma- 
chinery throughout, bears a strong re- 


ead 
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semblance to that which our English 
Meonides has introduced. Infernal 
consultations are frequently held, and 
demons, and holy angels, are full of 
employment, either to thwart or to 
execute the designs of God, whose 
purposes, at length, rise superior to 
every obstacle, and finally place David 
on the throne of Israel. 

The language which the author has 


employed, is strong and nervous; and | 


in general his versification is smooth 
and harmonious. ‘The various epi- 
sodes are judiciously introduced, and 


the characters of the speakers and | 
a poem | 


actors well supported. In 
which extends through 400 pages, the 
narrative, which begins with taking the 
hero from the sheepfold, and ends with 
placing the diadem on his head, moves 
onward with a tardy pace; but for 
this languid movement, the reader is 
amply compensated, by the numerous 
incidents to which the eventful bio- 
graphy of the shepherd king gives 
birth. 

The descriptions, in many places, 
add new charms or horrors to the 
scenery, which we are called to wit- 
ness; and the similes are selected 
with much judgment and care. In 
his narration, the author has rigor- 
ously adhered to the scripture history, 
without availing himself of all those 
liberties, which the sons of the muse 
have on most occasions a right to 
claim. 

With what success the author’s 
poetical labours have been crowned, 
in the sale of his publication, we do 
not know ; but we have no doubt, that 
in proportion as it becomes known, it 
will command a deservedly extensive 
sale. 

As a specimen of the author’s de- 
Scriptive powers, we give the follow- 
ing passages from the commencement 
of the poem. The scene to which we 
are here introduced, is a consultation 
between the Witch of Endor and an 
assembly of demons and weird sisters, 
on the best means of overthrowine 

° to] 
Saul the king of Israel. 


« DARK was the night, and loud the tempest 
rav'd, 

As on the strand the hag of Endor stood, 

Which skirts the blue-rob’d sea of Cinneroth; 

High wav’d her wild locks on the passing blast, 

And thrice, with potent witcheries and spells, 

She call’d the guardian demon of the isle, 

That in the centre of the troubled deep 

Rose forest-crested, and hegirt with rocks, 

Which never fisherman, by evening star 


Review—The Royal Minstrel. 
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Or moonbeam, visited ; for horrid sights, 

And sounds unholy, had been seen and heard 

By some whom storms had haply on its shores 

Night-founder’d.—Soon to view appear’d the 
fiend, 

Crossing the mountain billows ; round him shone 

A ghastly radiance from the robe he wore, 

Of green and purple flame, which through the 
gloom 

Beam’d like a meteor waving on the winds 

That hurried howling by him! Soon embark’d 

The witch to reach the isle ; terrific grinn’d 

Her ferryman, as on the midnight waves 

Their skiff, embosom’d in a whirlwind, rode ; 

And glaring lightnings shot their hissing bolts 

Against the upstart surges’ foam-crown’d 
heads. 

Dire was the war of thunders, winds, and 
waves, 

And to its dark foundation shook the isle 

As, mutt’ring charms, the sore’ress touch’d the 
shore ! 

On to th’ enchanted cavern now she mov’d 

With strides gigantic! while at every step 

Serpents and noxious reptiles hiss’d around, 

More frightful than the brinded snake that kill’d 

The bride of Orpheus on her nuptial day. 

** The brazen portal, ’mid the yawning rocks; 
Now met her glist’ning eye ; her wither’d hand 
The magic horn, that by a golden chain 
Hung from a beetling cliff of adamant, 

Seiz’'d dauntless, and a blast so loudly blew 

As drown’d the thunder, and with fearful clan 

From rock to rock re-echoed through the 
storm ! 

With instantaneous crash asunder flew 

The inassy gates! when straight appear’d a den 

Of vast extent, and full of loathsome sights ! 

The witches’ Pandemonium, and the haunt 

Of spirits foul, and monsters terrible ! 

More gloomy than that grim Trophoniah caye, 

Within whose portal he that enter’d once 

Was never seen again to wear a smile ! 

A blazing altar midst the cavern stood, 

Compos’d of grinning skulls which Murder’s 
hand 

Cemented close with blood! enormous snakes, 

More hideous than the Amphisbzena dire, 

Slime-gender’d Python, or the horn’d Cerastes, 

Roll’d in horrific volumes round its base ! 

A scaly dragon with extended wings, 

More monstrous than Chimera, o’ér the fumes 

Of burning spells, that from the altar rose, 

Hover’d with eye of basilisk most dread! 

Beneath him stood th’ infernal cannibal 

Eurymone, grinding with hellish jaws 

A malefactor’s foul unburied bonés ! 

The daemons, Rapme, Famine, Plague, and 
War, 

Despair, and Suicide, his offspring mad, 

And Murder, with his hands all dy’d in'blood, 

Joining the train, a sin-bégottén crew 

Of fell diseases, hand in hand dané’d round 

To mystic measures; while their emperor 
Death 

So hideous grinn’d, that Nature quite expir’d ! 

Hither from Lapland, and Siberian wilds ; 
* * * * * %*% * 

Was now arriv’d a strange and motley throng 

Of most unsightly hags, to celebrate 

Their dread mysterious orgies, and o’erthrow, 

By mortal and infernal agency, 

Their enemy, th’ anointed son of Kish, 

With all his troops in Elah’s vale encamp’d.” 
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WESLEYAN MISSIONARY MEETINGS, 


THE interest which these Anniversary 
Meetings continue to excite, seems to 
increase as their numbers multiply. 
When first Missionary Meetings were 
established, some fears were enter- 
tained, that. when the novelty subsid- 
ed, which was supposed to have given 
a momentary impulse to benevolent 
feelings, they would languish for the 
want of support; and, like many other 
charities, retain little more than a 
name. We are happy, however, in 
stating, that thus far fact appears to 
contradict these surmises ; and it may 
be confidently stated, that-expecta- 
tion is now turned into an opposite 
channel. 

On Monday, April 16, Messrs. Wat- 
son and Taylor, from London, Dr. 
Adam Clarke, and several other pub- 
lic characters among the Methodists, 
visited CHESTER. The Rev. J. Wood, 
was called to the chair. The meeting 
was numerously attended; and the 
animated speeches which were deli- 
vered, excited a most lively interest. 
The collections at the meeting, and on 
the preceding day, exceeded £100. 

On Tuesday the 17th, most of the 
leading individuals who attended the 
meetipg at Chester, honoured the An- 
niversary, in Brunswick Chapel, Lr- 
VERPOOL, with their presence. Dr. 
Adam Clarke was called to the chair. 
This meeting was completely thronged, 
not merely by the persons composing 
the Methodist Society and Congrega- 
tion, but by persons of various deno- 
minations. The Rev. Mr. Ward from 
India, Dr. Stewart, and the Rey. Mr. 
Philip, kindly rendered their assist- 
ance. Never, perhaps, was a more 
pleasing impulse given to the general 
feeling, on any similar occasion. 
The details which were communicated 
respecting the state of the Heathen 
world, and the progress which Chris- 
tianity was making in the dark and 
distant regions of the globe, so rivet- 
ed the attention of the persons pre- 
sent, that although the meeting con- 
tinued five hours, they seemed unwill- 
ing to separate. 

The mecting, being adjourned to 
Pitt-street chapel, recommenced at 
six o’clock, on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, and continued until ten. 
In this chapel the same feelings were 
excited by a further development of 


similar facts and incidents; and the 
same spirit of benevolence was dis- 
played, which had manifested itself 
on the preceding day. The collec- 
tions made in the various: chapels, in 
connection with this occasion, amount- 
ed to £304. 

On Good Friday, the Missionary 
Anniversary took place in Man- 
chester; and, as might be expected, 
from the known character of the peo- 
ple, was numerously attended and 
most liberally supported. The col- 
lections amounted to £340. 
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Qiterary IWoticeg, 


A weekly periodical work has lately made 
its appearance, entitled, “ The London Medi- 
cal Record,” price 6d. which contains many 
valuable articles. 

“The Cottage of Pella,” anew Poem, by 
John Holland, Author of Sheffield Park, &c. 
is ready for the press, and will speedily be 
published, price 3s. 

Preparing for immediate publication, a Se- 
ries of Portraits, illustrative of the ‘‘ Novels 
and Tales” of the Author of Waverley. _ 

Looking unto Jesus, and other Works of 
Isaac Ambrose, have lately appeared in one 
volume, or 20 numbers, from the Caxton 
Press. 

The 19th Part of the Universal History, by 
)- Aspin, which had been printed, but was 
destroyed with the Caxton Printing-oflice, will 
shortly be reprinted. 

An Exhibition of Engravings, by living Bri- 
tish Artists, is about to be established, Soho, 
London; the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
Patron. 

Just published, a Practical Treatise, on the 
Inflammatory, Organic, and Sympathetic Dis- 
eases of the Heart, &c. &c.; by Henry Reeder, 
M. D. Mensber of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, and of the Medical Society of 
London. 

Also, Dr. Chalmers’ (of Glasgow ) Discourses 
on the Application of Christianity to the Com- 
mercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life, 8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Sermon on the Importance of 
Civil Government to Society, and the Duty of 
Christians in regard to it. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Considerations on the System 
of Parochial Schools in Scotland, S8vo. Is. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Essay on Church Patronage, 
Svo. 2s. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Economy 
of large Towns, No. 7. on Church Offices. 

Published Quarterly, price 1s. each number, 
a New Edition of Dewar on the Nature and 
Obligations of Personal and Family Religion, 
greatly enlarged, with an extensive variety 
of Prayers for Families and Individuals. 8vo. 
8s. boards. 

The 18th Number of the Bee, from the Cax- 
ton Press, is just published. ; 

In the Press,— W oman in India, a Poem, by 
John Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta, and Au- 
thor of Orient Harping. 
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A Nottinghamshire Farmer has in the press, Publishing by Subscription, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
and speedily will be published, Monopoly and | by a Young Lady, “‘ The Royal Exile,” or 
Taxation Vindicated, against the Errors of the | Poetical Epistles, supposed to be written by 
Legislature. Mary Queen of Scots. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, APRIL 21, 1821. 


DuRING the past month, the market at times has assumed features of much improvement, yet 
upon the whole, the proceedings have been of an irregular and vacillating character. Before we 
can expect a decided amelioration in general, we must look for some change in our commercial 
relations with foreign countries; the proceedings of the Committees in Parliament, continue to 
excite much interest; the projected alteration in the duties on Timber, it is anticipated will 
induce Russia to relax some of her prohibitions, with respect to British Manufactures; and in 
many other instances this alteration will act in a favourable manner, to the export trade of the 
country. 

Already have the vessels of this port been seen in every part of the globe, with the excep- 
tion of China; and although America enjoys the greatest proportion of this trade, whilst the 
private trader of this country has been excluded, yet it is now in the contemplation of Govern- 


‘ment, to throw open the trade between that country and the continent of Europe, to the British 


flag. The extension of this trade, cannot fail of being highly acceptable to the British ship- 
owner; and must tend to facilitate the export of our manufactures to that interesting part of 
the globe. 

Cotton has been in good demand during the last week ; and consumers, as well as speculators, 
have been actively engaged in providing themselves: the quantity sold within the last six days, 
amounts to 10,900 packages ; the particulars may be enumerated as under :— 

5742 Boweds, at 82d. to 103d. 90 Demeraras, 113d. to 14d. 

170 Tennessees, 94d. to 94d. 120 Minas, 10jd. to 12d. 

1161 New Orleans, 103d, to 13d. 10 Barbadoes, 11d. 

402 Sea Islands, 153d. to 2s. 50 Cubas, 113d. 

1244 Pernams, 13d. to 133d. 20 Carthagena, 83d. 

1085 Maranhams, 12id. to 13d. 70 Surats, 73d. to 83d. 

315 Bahias, 113d. to 123d. 250 Bengals, 63d. to 73d. 

80 Paras, 113d. to 114d. 


The inquiry for Boweds and Orleans was very animated; and prices have improved about 
1d. per lb. Brazils have been in more request, but without experiencing any advance. 

The late sales of Sugars have gone off more heavily ; and the prices of middling and good 
qualities, are a shade lower. Prices :—Dry Brown, 57s. to 60s. ; middling, 61s. to 68s. ; good, 
70s. to 76s. 3 fine, and very fine, 78s. to 83s. 

In Coffee, the transactions have not been extensive, and public opinion seems to indicate a de- 
cline in this article ; it is disproportionately high, compared with other W. India produce ; the last 
sales consisted of 800 bags of St. Domingo and Brazil Coffee, on the 19th instant, which went 
off at a decline of 3s. to 4s. per ewt.: fair to fine ordinary St. Domingo, was sold at 109s. to 
{1ls. per cwt.; middling Jamaica, at 122s. per cwt. 

For Rum and other Spirits, the demand is very feeble, and sales are consequently very limit- 
ed. Jamaica Rnm, 16 O.P. may be rated at 2s. to 2s.4d. Geneva, Is. 11d. Cognac Brandy, 
3s. 6d. to 4s. per gallon; all under lock, exclusive of duties. ; 

The stock of Tobacco diminishes sensibly, without any enhancement in value. The quantity 
now in Port, only amounts to 6868 hogsheads. 

Pot Ashes, and Pearl Ashes, support their value, without any variation since our last. 

Tar and Turpentine.—Buyers are expecting lower prices, so that the sales during the week, 
comprise only 3500 barrels. American Tar, at 15s. to 15s.6d. per barrel; and 1000 barrels 
of Turpentine, at 14s. per cwt. 

The price of Carolina Rice, has attracted attention, and it is now selling at 14s. to 16s. per cwt. 

Dry Saltery Articles.—150 tons of Brimstone, forming a principal part of the stock on hand, 
have been sold at £23 per ton. Dyewoods are rather increasing in value. Lemon Juice finds 
a renewed consumption. The large Indigo sale in London, concluded on the 16th instant, with 
an advance of 9d. to Is. per lb. on the preceding sale. 

Pine Timber is in fair demand, at 19d. to 193d. per foot. 

Oak Bark, for Tanner’s use, is in request, and seems likely to be higher, in consequence of 
the little demand for Oak Timber. The importers of Dutch Bark, are expecting £8 per ton; 
and German Bark is held at £7 per ton. 

Grain Market.—At this day’s market, the supplies of Grain and Flour were to a tolerable ex- 
tent, all descriptions of which met with a dull sale, without affecting the value of any article 
materially ; it was very difficult, however, in any instance to obtain late prices. Prime Malt, of 
more ready sale, at 7s. 9d. to 8s. 2d. per nine gallons. The supply of Oats was more than ade- 
quate to the demand, and sales were made at lower rates. 

Several parcels of Clover Seed have arrived from France and America,—red sells at 68s. to 
75s. per cwt.—white, 90s. to 100s. per cwt. 

Flaxseed maintains its price, at 65s. per hogshead for Philadelphia—68s. for New York. 

Bonded Grain and Flour, are without inquiry. 
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JUNE. | ‘MEN IN SAVAGE LIFE, ARE DESTITUTE OF BOOKS.’’ 


MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 
With a Catalogue of ali really British 


Plants, as they come into Flower. 


JUNE, 


Tue weather in this month is com- 
monly fine, but often showery; and 
when there has been no storm about 
the vernal equinox, it may be expect- 
ed to be stormy. The effects of this 
are soon felt by vegetable nature; 
fruit, which had acquired a sufficient 
size to afford the hope of approaching 
plenty, is in a short time destroyed ; 
the corn, which sometime in the month 
comes into bloom, is considerably in- 
jured ; and the hay, which is ripening 
fast, is either beaten to the ground as 
it stood, or is soaked, and its nutritive 
properties injured, by the continued 
rain, after it is mowed. In favour- 
able seasons the weather is warm, 
and shade and water are welcome to 
cattle ; oxen, in particular, resort te 
the river and pond, both to cool their 
bodies and to escape the attacks of 
noxious insects, more especially the 
Gadfly, which does not choose to fol- 
low them there. The tail is of great 
use on these occasions ; and men have 
not yet judged it proper to deprive 
horned cattle of its protection; but 
the horse is left to run the pasture, 
where frequently shelter is impossible 
to be obtained, exposed to these small 
but tormenting enemies, without that 
defence which Nature had bestowed. 
The inhabitants of South America, 
where horses are bred in immense 
multitudes, are more considerate ; and 
permit this useful animal to enjoy all 
the advantage which it can possibly 
derive from its full length of tail. Few 
changes take place in the feathered 
race in June. All seem busy about 
one object, the raising, feeding, and 
protecting their young. The Hen 
marches about with new cares and 
undaunted courage, at the head of a 
numerous brood ; attacking with spirit 
the dog or horse, that approaches too 
near, but crying in agonizing notes 
No. 28.—Vot, Til. 


at the distant appearance of a Kite. 
The last-named bird, actuated by 
love to its own offspring, pounces on 
the unconscious chickens where they 
are feeding in the midst of the chil- 
dren of the village ; and notwithstand- 
ing their noise, and the opposition of 
the parent, carries them safely off. 
Cockchaffers (Scarabzeus Melolontha) 
make their appearance, sometimes in 
such numbers as to be a nuisance, 
They feed on the leaves of trees, where 
they lie concealed through the day ; in 
the evening they take wing and fly, 
apparently without being able to see 
far before them, against any object 
that comes in their way. They are 
a principal food of the Goatsucker, 
(Caprimulgus Europeus) a bird that 
has much the same habits as the Swal- 
low tribe, save that it flies by night. 
It makes a very harsh and disagree- 
able noise late in the evening, as it 
stands perched on a tree, with its 
head lower than its tail. Insects 
abound in incalculable varieties. Their 
use in the economy of nature appears 
to be, to devour the offal of nature in 
all her kingdoms, except the mineral ; 
bodies which the heat of the season 
would soon convert into putrefaction, 
rise again into life, though in another 
form ; and the long liné of being never 
ends. Some of them pierce the solid 
timber, and bring on a decomposition, 
which might otherwise have been de- 
layed for many centuries. They them- 
selves serve for food, either of one 
another, or of the higher order of 
animals. Most insects of the Moth 
kind, (Phalena) fly by night; and 
lie concealed by day in such places as 
they were able to select. Those co- 
lours and figures, which, as the work- 
manship of the Almighty painter, we 
find so worthy of admiration, are then 
more than an ornament to their pos- 
sessors: some are figured like mouldy 
spots which we see on walls; some 
are yellow, brown, or white; and may, 
even on close examination, be mis- 
taken for patches of lichen, decayed 
leaves, or dried sticks. They thus 
2] 
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escape the observation of their ene- 
mies, until the ev ening again enables 
them to move with safety. The 
Death’s-head Sphinx is one of the 
most extraordinary of these insects ; 
it measures about six inches from the 
point of one wing to that of the other; 
and is distinguished by a figure on 
the back, that closely resembles the 


head which is given to the figure of 


death; and from this, and being no 
common insect, as well as from its 
squeak when injured, a sound which 
resembles that of a mouse, it has 
been regarded by the superstitious as 
anillomen. But it appears to be a 
harmless creature, except that when 
it abounds, as in particular seasons it 
has been known to do, it is found to 
plunder honey from the beehives; and 
Huber observed, that it was able to 


effect this without injury to itself, by | 
through a| 


keeping the bees quiet 
sound it uttered, which resembled the 
sound made by the Queen Bee. An- 
other species of Hawkmoth (Sphinx 
Stellatarum) flies by'day, from flower 
to flower, but never alights on them, 
but extracts the honey by means of 
its long proboscis, while on the wing. 


The beautiful colours of this insect | 


glittering in the sun, dazzle the eyes; 
and moving as it does with great swift- 
ness, it has acquired the name of 
Humming-bird Hawkmoth. Grass- 
hoppers chirp in every tuft of grass ; 
and the Cricket leaves its place of re- 

fuge under the kitchen grate, to wan- 
der through the streets, which, during 
the night, it renders lively with its 
merry note. Cats destroy numbers 
of these creatures. Sea fish now 
abound : 


The sounds and seas, each creek-and bay, 

With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 

Of fish, that with their fins and shining scales, 

Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 

Bank the mid sea; part single or with mate 

Graze the sea-weed their pasture, and thro’ 
groves 

Of coral stray; or sporting with quick glance 

Shew'to the sun their wav’d coats, drop’d with 
gold. 

The ‘Garpike and Skipper (Esox 
Bellone & E. Saurus) arrive from 
warmer latitudes; and the latter is 
seen to rise as it is pursued by fish 
of prey, fly twenty or thirty feet, dip 
into the tide, and mount again, some- 
what after the manner of the Flying- 
Fish (Exocoetus); but the effect is ac- 
complished only by the force of the 


tail and dorsal fins, and not by the | 


pectorals, as in that fish. That deli- 
cate fish, the Surmullet, also arrives ; 
there are two species of them known 
on the British coasts, the striped, and 
common red Surmullet; but their 
habits are similar ; they keep near the 
bottom, but pass from the Atlantic 
ocean towards shallower water near 
the surface, and are taken at twenty 
leagues from Jand, in nets spread for 
Mackarel, They reach the shore about 
Midsummer, and continue to be taken 
until Michaelmas. When there is suf- 
ficient water in the rivers, the Salmon 
Peal (Salmo Eriox) advances towards 
the fountain head to deposit its spawn. 
This fish is taken at the distance of 
sixty miles from land, yet is said 
to return to the same river to breed. 
Animals of the natural order of Mol-. 
lusca, now abound; and particularly 
the Medusa genus, which is seen 
slowly floating, like masses of jelly, 
at different depths in the sea. They 
are, however, capable of moving with 
some degree of activity, by means of 
their crenated marginal membrane, 
Fishermen believe, that when in plenty, 
they indicate a favourable season of 
Mackarel. Theearliest summer fruits 
now appear very seasonably. First 
Strawberries, and then Cherries, are 
brought to market; and the poreencr 
is'on the watch, to prevent the Spar- 
row from having more than his share. 
Come into flower in June:—Enchan- 
ter’s Nightshade, Circea lutetiana ; 
Pale Butterwort, Pinguicula vulgaris ; 
English Clary, Salvia verbenaca; Red 
Valerian, V. rubra; Marsh Valerian. 
V. dioica; Great Valerian, V. officin- 
alis; Stinking Iris, 1. foetidissima ; 
Black Bog-rush, Schoenus nigricans ; 
Marsh Club- rush, Scirpus palustris ; 
Small Scabious, Scabiosa columbaria ; 
Blue Sherardia, S. arvensis; Small 
W oodruff, Asperula cynanchica; Up- 
right Marsh, and Wall Bedstraw, Ga- 
lium erectum & anglicum ; Wild Mad- 
der, Rubia peregrina; Greater Plan- 
tain, Plantago major; Hoary Plan- 
tain, P. media: Ribwort Plantain, Lee 
lanceolata; Buckthorn Plantain, P. 
coronopus ; Bastard Pimpernel, Cen- 
tunculus minimus; Great Burnet, 
Sanguisorba officinalis; Dogwood, 
Cornus sanguinea; Dw arf Cornel, C. 
succica ; Pellitory : Parietaria officina- 
lis; Common Ladies’ Mantle, Alche- 
milla vulgaris; Parsley Piert, Alche- 
milla Arvensis ; Close-leaved shining, 
and curled Pendweed, Potamogeton 
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densum, lucens, & crispum; Flat- 
stalked Pondweed, P. compressum ; 
Mouse-ear Scorpion Grass, Myosotis 
scorpioides; Common Alkanet, An- 
chusa officinalis; Common and green- 
leaved Hound’s-tongue, Cynoglossum 
ollicinale & sylvaticum ; Borage, 
Borago officinalis; Blue Viper’s Bu- 
gloss, Echium vulgare; Small Bu- 
gloss, Lycopsis arvensis; Bird’s-eye 
Primrose, Primula farinosa; Buck- 
bean, Menyanthes trifoliata ; Feather- 
foil, Hottonia palustris; Moneywort, 
Lysimachia nummularia; Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, Anagallis arvensis; Small 
Bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis; Ja- 
cob’s Ladder, Polemonium cceruleum; 
ivy-leaved Bellflower, Campanula he- 
deracea; Sheep’s Bit, Jasione mon- 
tana; Deadly Nightshade, Atropa 
belladonna; Woody Nightshade, So- 
Janum dulcamara; Garden Night- 
shade, S. nigrum; Woodbine, Loni- 
cera pericly menum; Black Saltwort, 
Glaux maritima; Smail and Great 
Hartwort, Tordylium officinale & maxi- 
mum; Small Bur Parsley, Caucalis 
daucoides ; Wild Carrot, Daucus ca- 
rota; Hemlock, Conium maculatum ; 
Sea Sulphurwort, Peucedanum ofh- 
einale; Sulphurwort Water Drop- 
wort, Ginanthe peucedanifolia; Cori- 
ander, Coriandrum sativum; Water 
Hemlock, Phellandrium aquaticum; 
Shepherd’s Needle, Scandix peeten 
veneris; Garden Chervil, 8S. cerefo- 
lium; Rough Chervil, Cherophyllum 
temulentum; Masterwort, Impera- 
toria Ostruthium; Carraway, Carum 
carui; Water Elder, Viburnum opu- 
lus; Common Elder, Sambucus nigra ; 
Bladdernut Tree, Staphylea pinnata ; 
Blue Flax, Linum perenne; Purging 
Flax, L. catharticum ; Chive Garlic, 
Allium schaenoprasum ; Spiked Star 
of Bethlehem, Ornithogalum pyre- 
naicum; Mountain Spiderwort, An- 
thericum serotinum; Narrow-leaved 
Solomon’s Seal, Convallaria verticil- 
lata; Sweet Flag, Acorus calamus ; 
Curled Dock, Rumex ¢rispus; Moun- 
tain Sorrel, R. digynus: Common 
Sorrel, R. acetosa; Sheep’s Sorrel, 
R. acetosella ; Star-headed Water 
Plantain, Alisma damasonium; Al- 
pine Willow Herb, Epilobium alpi- 
num; Whortleberry and Cranberry, 
Vaccinium vitis idea & oxycoccus; 
Heath, Erica vulgaris; [rish Heath, 
E. dabeoci; Snakewced, Polygonum 
bistorta; Alpine Bistort, P. vivifa 
rum; Black Bindweed, P. conyolyu- 


lus; Flowering Rush, Butomus um- 
bellatus; Yellow Bird’s Nest, Mono- 
trapa hypopitys; Marsh Andromeda, 
A. polifolia; Red-berried trailing Ar- 
butus, A. uva ursi; Hairy Saxitrage, 
Saxifraga stellaris; London Pride, S 

umbrosa; Alpine Brook Saxifrage, 8. 
rivularis; Tufted Alpine Saxifrage, 
S. cespitosa; Musky Alpine Saxi- 
frage, S. Moschata; Mountain Pink, 
Dianthus cesius; Berry-bearingChick- 
weed, Cucubalus vaccifer; Variegat- 
ed Catchfly, Silene quinque vulnera ; 
Nottingham Catchfly, S. nutans ; Moss 
Campion, S.acaulis ; Glaucous Marsh 
Stitchwort, Stellaria glauca; Bog 
Stitchwort, S. uliginosa; Alpine Stitch- 
wort, S. cerastoides; Sea Sandwort, 
Arenaria peploides; Thyme-leaved 
Sandwort, A. serpyllifolia; Sea Spur- 
rey Sandwort, A.marina ; Fine-leaved 
Sandwort, A. tenuifolia; Common 
Navelwort, Cotyledon umbilicus ; 
Greater Yellow Navelwort, C. lutea ; 
Thick-leaved Stonecrop, Sedum da- 
syphyllum; Wallpepper, S. acre ; In- 
sipid Stonecrop, S.- sexangulare; 
Hairy Stonecrop, 8. villosum; Corn 
Cockle, Agrostemma githago ; Rageed 
Robin, Lychnis floscuculi ; Alpine 
Chickweed,Cerastium alpinum; Broad 
leaved rough Chickweed, C. latifo- 
lium; Common Agrimony, Agrimonia 
eupatoria ; Irish Spurge, Euphorbia 
hyberna ; ‘Meadow Sweet, Spiraea uli- 
naria; White Dog Rose, ‘Apple Rose, 
Downy-leaved Dog Rese, and Sweet 
Briar, Rosa arvensis, villosa, tomen- 
tosa, & rubiginosa; Hiptree, R. ca- 
nina; Dewberry, Stonebramble, and 
Cloudberry, Rubus cwsius, saxatilis, 
& chamemorus; Shrubby Cinque- 
foil, Silverweed, Strawberry-flowered 
Cinquefoil, Hoary Cinquefoil, and 
common Creeping Cinquefoil,, Poten- 
tilla fruticosa, anserina, rupestris, ar- 
gentea, & reptans; Common and trail- 
ing Tormentil, Tormentilla. officinalis 
& reptans; Water Avens, Geum ri- 
vale; Marsh Cinquefoil, Comarum 
palustre; Long rough-headed, and 
smooth- headed Poppy, Papaver arge~ 
mone & dubium; Corn Poppy, °P, 
Rheas; Yellow Poppy, P. Cambri- 
cum; Ledum-leaved Cistus, C. ledi- 
folius.;. White Mountain Cistus, C., 
polifolius; Field Larkspur, Delphi- 
num consolida; Alpine and Lesser 
Meadow Ruc, Greater Meadow Rue, 
Thalictrum alpinum, minus, & majus; 
Lesser Spearwort, Ranunculus flam- 


mula; Pale Hairy Crawfoot, Rt. hirsu- 
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tus; Creeping Crowfoot, R. repens ; 
Upright Meadow Crowfoot, R. acris ; 
Corn Crowfoot, R. arvensis; Corn 
Mint, Mentha arvensis; Yellow Rat- 
tle, Rhinanthus crista galli; Marsh 
Lousewort,Pedicularis palustris ; Pas- 
ture Lousewort, P. sylvatica; Yellow 
Toadflax, Antirrhinum linaria; Least 
Snapdragon, A. minus; Foxglove, 
Digitalis purpurea; Greater Broom- 
rape, Orobanche major; Cress Rocket, 
Vella annua; Gold of Pleasure, Alys- 
sum sativum; Narrow-leav’d Pepper- 
wort, Lepidium ruderale; Penny 
Cress, Thlaspi arvense; Common 
Hairy Mithridate Mustard, T. cam- 
pestre & hirtum; Alpine Shepherd’s 
Purse, T. alpestre; Swine’s Cress, 
Coronopus ruellii ; Lesser Wart-cress. 
C. didyma; Sea Rocket, Bunias ca- 
kile ; Water Cress, Sisymbrium nas- 
turtium ; Creeping Water Rocket, S. 
sylvestre; Annual Water Rocket, S. 
terrestre; Great Water Rocket, 8. 
amphibium; Dwarf Sea Rocket, S. 
monense ; Hedge Mustard, Erysimum 
officinale ; Alpine Rock Cress, Arabis 
hispida; Perfoliate Cabbage, Bras- 
Sica orientalis; Field Cabbage, B. 
campestris ; White and Common Mus- 
tard, Sinapis alba & ‘nigra; Wild 
Radish, Raphanus raphanistrum ; 
Hemlock Stork’s Bill, Erodium cicu- 
tarium; Muscovy, E. moschatum ; 
‘Wood Geranium,G. sylvaticum; Crow- 
foot-leaved Geranium, G. pratense ; 
Small-flowered Geranium, G. pusil- 
Jum; Round-leaved Geranium, G. ro- 
tundifolium ; Long-stalked Geranium, 
G. columbinum ; Dwarf Mallow, Mal- 
via rotundifolia; Ramping Fumi- 
tory, Fumaria capreolata; White- 
climbing Fumitory, F. claviculata; 
Milkwort, Polygala vulgaris; Rest- 
harrow, Ononis arvensis; Kidney 
Vetch, Anthyllis vulneraria; Yellow 
Lathyrus, L. aphaca; Hairy-flowered 
Yellow Vetch, Vicia hybrida; Smooth 
Tare, Eryum tetraspermum ; Hairy 
Tare, E. hirsutum; Saintfoin, He- 
dysarum onobrychis; Sweet-milk 
Vetch, Astragalus glycyphyllos ; Pur- 
ple Mountain Milk Vetch, A. hypo- 
glottis ; Sulphur-coloured Trefoil, Tri- 
folium ochroleucum; and six other 
species; Lucerne, Medicago sativa; 
Hairy St. John’s Wort, Hypericum 
hirsutum; Yellow Goat’s Beard, Tra- 
gopogon pratensis; Bristly Oxtongue, 
Picris echioides; Marsh Dandelion, 
Leontodon palustre ; Stinking Hawk’s- 
beard, Crepis feetida ; Smooth Hawh’s- 
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beard, C. tectorum; Rough Hawk’s- 
beard, C. biennis; Swine’s Succor 

Hyoseris minima; Smooth Cat’s-Ear, 
Hypocheris glabra; Long-rooted 
Cat’s-Ear, H. radicata; Nipplewort, 
Lapsana communis; Spear Thistle, 
Carduus lanceolatus; and three other 
kinds; Carline, Carlina vulgaris ; 
Mountain Cudweed, Gnaphalium dioi- 
cum; Inelegant Ragwort, Senecio 
squalidus ; Marsh Groundsel, S. aludo- 
sus ; Marsh Fleawort, Cineraria palus- 
tris; White Oxeye, Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum; Yellow Oxeye, C. se- 
getum; Common Feverfew, Pyre- 
thrum parthenium; Corn and Stink- 
ing Chamomile, Anthemis arvensis & 
cotula; Milfoil, Achillea millefoliam ; 
Black Knapweed, Centaurea nigra; 
Butterfly Orchis, O. bifolia; Dwarf 
Orchis, O. ustulata; Spotted Palmate 


| Orchis, O. maculata; Aromatic Or- 


chis, O. conopsea; Frog Satyrion, 
Satyrium viride; White Satyrion, 
S. albidum ; Coral-rooted Ophrys, O. 
corallorhiza ; Ovate Ophrys, O. ovata ; 
Musk Ophrys, O. monorchis; Green. 
man Ophrys, O. anthropophora; Fly 
Ophrys, QO. muscifera; Ladies’ Slip- 
per, Cypripedium calceolus; White 
Hellebore, Serapias grandiflora ; Nar- 
row-leaved Helleborine, S. ensifolia ; 
Purple Helleborine, S. rubra; Three 
species of Duckweed, Lemna; Lesser 
Reedmace, Typha angustifolia; Flea 
Carex, C. pulicaris; and fifteen other 
species; Plantain Shoreweed, Litto- 
rella lacustris ; Roman Nettle, Urtica 
pilulifera; and small and great Nettle, 
U. urens & dioica; Bryony, Tamus 
communis; Spreading halberd-leaved 
and narrow-leaved Orache, Atriplex 
patula & angustifolia ; Forty species 
of Grass, (Phalaris, Panicum, Phleum, 
Alopecurus, Milium, Agrostis, Aira, 
Holcus, Melica, Poa, Dactylis, Fes- 
tuca, Bromus, Avena, Lagurus, Ely- 
mus, Hordeum, & Triticum gencra) 
come into blossom in June. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF LEONARDO ARETINO, 
( Continued from col. 426. ) 

In these circumstances, the cardi- 
nals experienced great diffeulty, in 
determining what steps it would be 
most advisable to take. If they de- 
clined the election, they had reason to 
dread sedition on the part of the Ro- 
man populace, and deceit on the part 
of Benedict; and if they proceeded 
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to nominate a pontiff, they were pain- 
fully uncertain as to his future deter- 
minations. At length, they adopted 
the opinion of that party who advised 
them to elect a pontiff, but to bind 
him, by a most weighty obligation, to 
vacate the pontifical chair in case of 
the abdication of his rival. “When 
they had entered the conclave with 
this intention, there arrived in Rome 
Giovanni dei Dominici, the ambas- 
sador of the Florentine republic. At 
his request, the window of the con- 
clave was opened, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, and he was permitted to ad- 
dress the fathers. The substance of 
his speech was, that he was sent by 
the Florentine people to exhort the 
cardinals to forbear from proceeding 
to’ the election, as such forbearance 
was the most certain way of effecting 
anunion. ‘This practised orator, en- 
larging upon the above-mentioned 
topic with great cloquence, appeared 
to make a considerable impression 
upon the fathers, who were of them- 
selves much inclined to his opinion. 
They, however, answered, that as they 
had entered the conclave, they would 
proceed to the election, but would 
make sufficient provision, that whoso- 
ever should be elected, he should un- 
derstand that he was not appointed as 
pontiff, but merely as a procurator to 
abdicate the papal dignity. 

The conference between these learn- 
ed dignitaries being thus terminated, 
the fathers returned to their business, 
and adopted the following precaution : 
Each of them solemnly promised and 
vowed to God, and took a sacred oath, 
that if he should be nominated to the 
vacant chair, he would write to invite 
the Antipope to concur with him in 
abdicating the pontifical dignity ; that 
he would use his utmost endeavours 
to promote the unity of the church ; 
and that he would in honest truth, and 
without fraud, as soon as possible, 
communicate by letter to all Chris- 
tian kings and princes, this his solemn 
promise, vow, and oath, to the end 
that they might be witnesses of the 
serious obligation which he had im- 
posed upon himself. When they had 
fully and particularly entered these 
proceedings in a register, and had in- 
dividually signed them, they next 
began to consider whom it would be 
advisable to elect. They stood in 
need of aman, not so much qualified 


by his skill in business, as by his | 


honour and integrity. On weighing 
the merits of each member of the 
sacred college with these views, their 
choice, at length, unanimously fell on 
Angelo Corrario, a Venetian, and a 
man of ancient strictness and sanc- 
tity, who had been a little time be- 
fore, by the influence of the late Pon- 
tiff, promoted from the patriarchate 
of Constantinople to the dignity of 
Cardinal. On leaving the conclave, 
Angelo, who had adopted the name of 
Gregory XII. renewed, in his ponti- 
fical capacity, the promise, vow, and 
oath, which he had uttered, when but 
a private ecclesiastic, and spoke upon 
the subject of union in such terms, as 
to induce his auditors to believe that 
he would spare no pains to obtain so 
desirable an end.* 

This important occasion, presented 
Leonardo with another opportunity of 
distinguishing himself as a scholar, 
and a man of business. The task of 
drawing up the letter, inviting Bene- 
dict to concur in the proposed abdi- 
cation, being assigned to several of 
the most learned and able members of 
the Roman chancery, each of whom 
was desired to draw up an epistle to 
that purport ; the composition of Leo- 
nardo was unanimously acknow- 
ledged to be the best, and it was 
accordingly adopted by the new Pon- 
tiff. The satisfaction which he expe- 
rienced, in the flattering testimony 
thus paid to his merits, induced him 
to listen with indifference to a propo- 
sal which was about this time made 
to him by Nicolo Nicoli, to stand can- 
didate for the office of Secretary to 
the Florentine republic, which was 
then vacant in consequence of the 
death of the successor to Colucio Sa- 
lutati. To obviate certain suspicions 
which Nicolo seems to have intimated, 
that his official engagements would 
preclude him from the cultivation of 
literature; he adverted, in his reply, 
to the above-mentioned triumph, and 
at the same time communicated to 
him a translation of one of the Philip- 
pics of Demosthenes, promising that 
this should soon be followed by a ver- 
sion of the famous Oration for Ctesi- 
phon.t+ 

Leonardo was confirmed in his pre- 
ference of the pontifical secretaryship 


to that of the Florentine republic, by 


* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 3. 
+ Leon, Aret, Epist lib. il ep. 4 
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his sanguine hopes, that, in conse- 
quence of the steps taken by the 
sacred college in the late election, an 
end would be put to the schism which 
had so long distracted the Christian 
community.* But these hopes were 
soon frustrated. A very satisfactory 
answer to the letter of the Roman 
Pontiff was indeed received from Be 
nedict; and Savona was appointed as 
a proper place for the definitive meet- 
ing of the rival Popes, and of the 
Cardinals, who, by a new election, 
were to restore peace to the church. 
But the relations of Gregory, looking 
with eager eyes upon places of power 
and emolument, endeavoured to di- 
vert him from his resolution to abdi- 
cate the papal chair. Their entrea- 
ties and insinuations were powerfully 
seconded by the intrigues of Ladis- 
Jaus, king of Hungary, who was ap- 
prehensive, that should the choice of 
the conclave fall upon a Frenchman, 
his claims upon the kingdom of Na- 
ples would be invalidated in favour of 
the duke of Anjou. The proposed 
meeting at Savona was therefore de- 
clined, to the great disgrace of Gre- 
gory, + who began still more to suffer 
in the public estimation, in conse- 
quence of a sudden and unprovoked 
attack which was made by the troops 
of the king of Hungary, upon the 
city of Rome, as it was thought not 
without his connivance. During the 
tumults occasioned by this act of 
violence, the Pontiff took refuge in 
the castle of St. Angelo; and the 
Hungarian troops being at length 
repulsed, with considerable loss, by 
Odo Colonna, he soon found himself 
so obnoxious to the public resent- 
ment, that he determined to quit his 
capital, and repair to Siena.§ 

during the residence of the ponti- 
fical court in that city, Leonardo was 
happily enabled to testify his grateful 
remembrance of the kindness of his 
old preceptor Colucio Salutati, by 
conferring an important benefit upon 
one of his sons. Colucio had left 
several children, concerning whose 
future destiny he was little anxious, 
from the cheerful confidence that they 
would be able to provide for them- 
selves, by the exercise of their re- 
spective talents. But, as he felt his 


* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 4. 
t Leon. Aret. Epist, lib. il. ep. 7. 
§ Ibid Epist, ix, 
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strength decline, he was distressed by 
the reflection that his son Salutati was 
precluded, by a weakness of sight, 
from promoting his own success in 
the world by any active occupation. 
He had therefore recommended him 
to the particular attention of Leonardo, 
at the time when he took his last leave 
of him, on his departure to the Roman 
court. Nor had Leonardo been un- 
mindful of the interest of his young 
ward. He had frequently solicited 
both Innocent and Gregory to appoint 
him to some eligible ecclesiastical 
living; but so great was the number 
and so vigilant the eagerness of ex- 


pectants, that he had “hitherto been 
disappointed. At length, finding his 


wishes constantly frustrated, when he 
petitioned in the name of another, he 
determined to solicit on his own be- 
half two vacant benefices; namely, a 
Canonicate of Florence, and the Prior- 
ship of the monastery of Fiessole. 
Having obtained these gifts from the 
liberality of his master, he took an 
early opportunity of resigning them 
in favour of his youthful friend. || 

About this time, Leonardo appears 
to have employed, or rather abused, 
his leisure hours, in composing an 
oration, supposed to be spoken by. 
Elagabalus to the common strumpets 
of Rome. This composition was 
published by Aldus Manutius, in an 
edition of the minor writers of the 
Augustan History, printed at Venice, 
A.D. 1516, and 1519. 

) Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 11. 

| [bid. ep. 16. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE BENEFIT DERIVED FROM LEARN- 
ING, THE ARTS, &C,—BY. A..H. 


Ingenuas dedicisse fideliter artes 

Emolet mores, nec sinit esse feros. 
Ir is a great truth, that man is left to 
get acquirements by his own industry ; 
and that he is not replete with know- 
ledge, when fresh from the hand of 
Nature. He has not inward wisdom 
to foresee difficulties, or to construct 
methods of escape; he is destitute of 
prudence to direct, and of knowledge 
to assist. But when mankind learn 
the arts of civilization, and study and 
reflect on their necesssities, they de- 
vise means by the exercise of reason, 
and regulate their affairs by the help 
of ingenuity, Ln proportion as learm- 
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ing increases, so much the better will 
be their condition. 

In the first place, it adorns human 
nature. Man, although inferior in 
this state of being, iscapable of grasp- 
ing high attainments. We have had 
many instances of this, both in our 
owr country, and in other regions. 
We are compelled to admire the 
searching talents of a Locke: and we 
are thunderstruck, but at the same 
time proud, at the almost super- human 
abilities of a Newton. Thomson 
singing of Britain’s worthies, says of 
the great philosopher,— 

«« Let Newton, pure Intelligence ! whom God 
«To mortals lent, to trace his boundless works 
* From jaws sublimely simple, speak thy fame 
« Yn all philosophy.” 

The man, whose attainments are 
vast and useful, carries with him a 
kind of nobility. The barren waste 
which overspreads his mind, is culti- 
vated and become fruitful; the re- 
wards of his labour and industry 
fully satisfy him. ‘‘ He that can com- 
prehend the regulations by which the 
heavenly bodies are held, who can 
philosophically search out the works 
of Nature, not only enjoys and rea- 
lizes a pleasure unknown to the igno- 
rant, but is enabled with more rap- 
ture and admiration to adore the Au- 
thor of all thuse wondrous works.” 

When the Arts and Sciences are to 
be seen in a nation, what a difference 
do they cause, if properly directed, 
between that nation and one which is 
overwhelmed by the darkness of ig- 
norance, by luxury and folly? They 
render mankind sensible of their si- 
tuation: they exhibit to their view 
an extensive surface, on which is de- 
picted their real circumstances, and 
the point upon which their prosperity 
depends. They order their affairs, 
provide for the different conveniences 
of life, and in a great measure bestow 
happiness. Even those arts which 
are not absolutely necessary to society, 
but which are ornamental and inge- 
nious, ought to be praised and coun- 
tenanced. 

In public life, what advantages do 
good oratory and public speaking pos- 
sess! of what vast importance are ex- 
pertness in the art of government and 
iearning, and great information in a 
minister of the State! There is rea- 
son to differ from the ancient Romans 
in this respect. They separated the 
art of government from any ornament 


which it might derive from other stu- 
dies, except, indeed, oratory, which 
was almost necessarily connected with 
the senate: despising other civil arts 
as unworthy their attention, they re- 
garded study as unmanly. Virgil 
chooses to call the art of government 
and war, the distinguishing’ excel- 
lencies of his countrymen :— 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius wra, 

Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore vul- 
tus ; 

Orabunt causas melius : coelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : 

He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere 
morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


Afneid vi. 


What an ornament to the nation; 
are the fine arts! What utility do the 
mechanical arts yield! When ana- 
tion is replete with learning and learn- 
ed men, it is indeed an incalculable 
blessing ; she rises in the scale of 
dignity, and is better able to accom- 
plish the great ends of civil society. 

If then a nation is so much bene- 
fited by learning, ought it not to be 
encouraged? Undoubtedly. First, 
then, a free circulation ought to be 
given to books. The people of Eng- 
land enjoy this privilege. Undue re- 
straint creates fear; and learned per- 
sons could hardly venture on the task 
of publication, if attempts to check 
knowledge by this method existed. A 
full circulation ought to second every 
attempt to do good; and when a man 
is released from fear, he will tear off 
reserve in his literary endeavours. 

Learning ought to be encouraged 
by patronage. Literary societies 
ought to be supported. Confidence 
and perseverance in the pursuit of an 
object, are the effects of support, 
especially if it come from high autho- 
rity. Learned and ingenious men 
ought to be stimulated by rewards, to 
further labour in their praiseworthy 
occupation; and rewards should not 
be bestowed indiscriminately. There 
must be a scale of merit ; and the re- 
compense ought to correspond with 
the situation an individual holds in 
that scale. This will cause emulation; 
—a great assistant to excellence. 

Such men should be looked up to, 
and consulted on difficult subjects. 
They have, as it were, a legislative 
authority in matters of learning and 
science. They possess - something 
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noble, which they have acquired by 
their industry and intellectual labour. 

There is one means of extending 
knowledge, which I cannot overlook, 
viz. by periodical publications: re- 
views, which are perhaps the best part 
of them, are very welcome to those, 
whose pocket is not competent to pur- 
chase many books. There is one mis- 
chief which will sometimes intrude, 
and that is party feeling. Let this be 
repressed, and utility will ensue. 

But, after all, let us remember, that 
literature ought to be subservient to 
religion. Where religion is, there 
will knowledge increase. Learning 
will not secure heaven: Religion will. 
Let them both proceed together,—the 
latter as a chief, the former as subor- 
dinate. March 9, 1821. 


- Ee 


PARISH CLERKS, 


« A goodly sight, I wot it were to view, 

The decent Parish Clerk on Sabbath-day, 
Seated beneath the curate in his pew ; 

Or kneeling down with lifted hands to pray, 
And ever and anon with close of prayer, 

He answereth “ Amen!” with solemn air.” 
VERNON. 
JEDIDIAH Cleishbotham, schoolmas- 
ter and parish clerk of Gandercleugh, 
although little celebrated for his offi- 
cial functions, is sufficiently so in his 
subordinate character, as the collector 
of ** the Tales of my Landlord.” This 
characteristic of tale-telling, however, 
is no way peculiar to the above-men- 
tioned Jedidiah, but common to most 
country parish clerks. Indeed, these 
are not unfrequently the depositories 
of all the popular lore, and all the 
** CRONICKS ” (as honest William Cax- 
ton calls them) of the villages where 
they reside, As an individual, I con- 
fess, I have a great reverence for these 
rural antiquarians, and can seldom 
meet one of them, with sapient face, 
solemn gait, and ancient garb, the 
<¢ —_______——. suit of black he wears, 
«* Which from the curate’s wardrobe did de- 
scend ;” 
without a pleasurable sort of mental 
greeting. 

It appears that almost five centu- 
ries ago, the parish clerk was a simi- 
lar fac-totum to what he is frequently 
found to be in the present day ; to 
which it seems was added a fondness 
for the ale, and probably also the tales, 
of his landlord, as witness the follow- 
ing lines of Chaucer ;— 


| 
| 


“Now was ther of that chirche a parish clerk 
The which that was ycleped Absolon, 
A merry child he was, so god me save, 
Wel could he leten blod, and clip, and shave, 
And make a chartre of lond, and a quittance, 
In twenty manere could he trip and dance, 
(After the scole of Oxenforde tho) 
And with his legges casten to and fro ; 
And playen songes on a small ribible, 
Thereto he song some time a loud quinible, 
And as well coud he play on a giterne, 
In all the toun n’ as brewhous ne taverne 
That he ne visited with his solas.” 
Miller’s Tale. 
The parish clerks are the lowest 
officers in the church; they were for- 
merly clerks in orders, and their busi- 
ness was to officiate atthe altar,and they 
had a competent maintenance arising 
out of the offerings. Now they are ge- 
nerally laymen, and have certain fees 


| with the parson, on christenings, mar- 


riages, burials, &c. besides wages for 
their subsistence. In country places 
the salary is generally insufficient; it 
is therefore frequently eked out by 
the clerk attaching himself to some 
other calling, often that of teaching a 
school, and too frequently the keep- 
ing of the village alehouse, a practice, 
which I wish the law would render in- 
compatible with his graver function, 
Strange as it may appear, such was 
the abject state of ecclesiastical 
affairs, at the beginning of the reign 
of Elizabeth, that the greatest part 
even of the clergy themselves, were 
so ignorant, that they could do little 
more than read. Some of them were 
carpenters and tailors, having taken 
to these employments, because they 
could not subsist on their benefices, 
and eyen some kept alehouses: but to 
return to Parish Clerks.— 

They are expected to be twenty 
years of age at least, of honest con- 
versation, and competent to the duty 
of reading, singing, &c. In this latter 
qualification, many believe themselves 
to excel; and many a village clerk 
when he pitches the tunes of the psal- 
mody, seems to reach the acmé of his 
own importance. Singing is, indeed, 
an important branch of public wor- 
ship, and a brief digression of the 
subject will not be uninteresting. 
‘* The Romanists,” says Southey, in 
his Life of Wesley, “ are indebted 
for their church music to the Bene- 
dictines, an order to which Europe is 
so deeply indebted for many things. 
Our fine Cathedral service is derived 
from them :—may it continue for eyer ! 


The psalmody of our churches was a 
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popular innovation, during the first | year 1593, that the keeping an account 


years of the Reformation; and the 
psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins 
were allowed to be sung—not enjoin- 
ed. The practice however obtained, 
and having contributed in no slight 
measure to the religious revolution, 
when the passion in which it originated 
was gone by, it became a mere inter- 
Jude in the service, serving no other 
purpose, than that of allowing a little 
breathing-time to the minister; and 
the manner in which this interval is 
filled, where there is no organ to sup- 
ply the want of singers, or cover their 
defects, is often irreverent and dis- 
graceful.” 

If these officers were oftener select- 
ed from among the more respectable 
members of the different congrega- 
tions where they officiate, a recipro- 
eity of credit might then be induced 
between the oflice and occupant, who 
would not then be, as too often is the 
case, * a poor hum-drum wretch, who 
ean scarcely read what he drones out 
with such an air of importance, but 
one who would know what he is about.” 
Dr. Johnson has somewhere given it 
as his opinion, that some better provi- 
sion should be made for parish clerks, 
who ought to be capable of writing a 
letter on any subject, by which means 
they would become more extensively 
useful, and respectable in the villages 
where they reside. The adoption of 
these recommendations would rescue 
the establishment from one species 
of disgrace, which it now suffers on 
this account, 

In the large parishes of London, 
some of them have deputies for the 
dispatch of business, in their place, 
which are more gainful than common 
yectories. They are here a body cor- 
porate, having certain immunities of 
their own; their coat of arms, of 
which a rude tricking lies before me, 
appears to be on a shield, ported per 
fess, or and azure; a tiger’s face be- 
tween two books, and a fleur de lis; 
crest, a hand holding. Query. As 
this exemplification is probably in- 
correct, I will thank any of your he- 
raldic friends to correct it, and say 
what the crest is. 

They publish monthly and annual 
bills of mortality; one of the latter 
lies before me, ornamentally bordered 
with flying hourglasses, death’s heads, 
and cross bones, and headed with the 
king’s and city arms, 

No. 28.—Vot. II]. 


It was in the 


of the numbers dying weekly in Lon- 
don, began to be practised, though it 
was not till 1603, that regular bills of 
mortality were kept. I may add, that 
the parish clerk was formerly interred 
in the porch, the burying place of the 
inferior officers of the church. 

The law regards them as officers for 
life, and they are considered by the 
common law, as persons who have 
freeholds in their offices; and there- 
fore, though they may be punished, 
yet they cannot be deprived by eccle- 
siastical censures : 1 Comm. 395, They 
are generally appointed by the minis- 
ter, unless there is a custom for the 
parishioners or churchwardens to 
choose them, in which case the canon 
cannot abrogate such custom; and 
when chosen, it is to be signified to 
them, and they are to be sworn into 
their office by the archdeacon.—Cro. 
Car. 589. And if such custom ap- 
pears, the Court of King’s Bench will 
grant a mandamus to the archdeacon, 
to swear him in, for the establishment 
of the custom turns it into a tempo- 
ral or civil right.—1 Comm. 395. He 
may make a deputy, without Jicense 
of the ordinary; and cannot sue in 
the spiritual court for fees, as being a 
temporal officer.—2 Strange 1108. 

As to the word Amen, the pronun- 
ciation of which, seems to be the 
pride and the prerogative of the pa- 
rish clerk, there is no word in the 
King’s English, that has been tortured 
into such a variety of cadence, as this 
important dissyllable. The significa- 
tion of the word is well known, and is 
used in various languages, as with us, 
untranslated. The rabbies attach va- 
rious mystical meanings to it. Scali- 
ger says it is Arabic; but it is gene- 
rally allowed to be an Hebrew word, 
signifying true, faithful, &c, The 
Greek and Latin churches have pre- 
served this word in their prayers, con- 
ceiving it to be more energetic than 
any in their own languages; and at 
the conclusion of their public prayers, 
the people answered with a loud voice, 
Amen! Remarkable is the assertion 
recorded by St. Jerome, who says, that 
at Rome, when the people answered 
Amen, the sound of their voices was 
like a clap of thunder, The Jews as- 
sert, that the gates of heaven are 
opened to him who says Amen with 
all his might. PALEMON, 

April 11,1821], 
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An Old Tragedy. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I forward you some specimens 
of a Tragedy, which I consider a great 
literary curiosity, independently of its 
intrinsic. merits. It is not mentioned 
in the “ Biographia Dramatica,” or in 
any of the works of the dramatic 


bibliographers, with which I am ac- | 


quainted. The copy which I possess, 


was bound up ina volume of worth- | 


less tracts, and is in very fine preser- 
vation. If brought to the hammer, I 
have no doubt Mr. Heber, or some 
other voracious bibliomaniac, would 
gladly give as many guineas for it as 
it cost me pence. 
the public has been thoroughly at- 
tracted to our early drama, by the ex- 
cellent ‘“*‘ Specimens” of Mr. Lamb, 
and more recently by the admirable 
series of articles on this subject, in the 
‘“* Retrospective Review.” I think 
some account of this rare (perhaps 


unique) play, may be acceptable to | 


your readers. The title is as follows: 
“« The famouse Historie of Petronius 


Maximus, with the tragicall deathe of 


Aetius, the Roman General, and the 
misdeeds of Valentinian, the Western 
Emperour, now attempted in blunke 
verse by W. S. London, printed by 
William Brent, for Nathaniel Butter, 
and solde by him at his shop in Paule’s 
Church-Yarde, 1619,” 


I have been hitherto unable to dis- 
cover any writer of that period, whose 
initials agree with those on the title- 
page, and whose style at all tallies 
with that of the play before us. There 
is a greater degree of correctness in 
the language and versification, and of 
regularity in the plot, than is common 
to the writers of that period. The 
story has been also handled by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, whose play of “ Va- 
lentinian” contains some fine scenes, 
and many splendid passages, but the 
plot is defective, and the characters 
ill drawn and inconsistent. The story 
of “the famouse Tragedie” is this :— 
In the reign of Valentinian the Se- 
cond, (a weak and luxurious prince, 
who is supported on the throne by the 
valour and conduct of Aetius, to 
whose sister he is married,) Maximus, 
a brave bat wayward youth, after 
serving some time in the legions of 
Aetius, had left the army 


“‘ Ty fierce resentmente, that his merits past 
without rewarde or prayse.” 


The attention of 


He soon after marries a young and 


| beautiful wife, with whom he retires 
| into the country, and devotes himself 


to the cultivation of his paternal do- 
mains. The Emperor Valentinian, in 
one of his hunting excursions, visits 
the abode of Maximus, and is capti- 
vated by the beauty of his wife. To 
facilitate his desires on the latter, he 
takes Maximus into his service, and 


| dispatches him on a distant embassy 


- ee eee 


to Genseric, in Africa. During his 
absence, the Emperor tries every me- 
thod, but in vain, of seducing Sabina 
from her allegiance, and at length 
effects his purpose by violence. Maxi- 
mus returns in time to witness the 
death of his wife, who could not sur- 
vive her dishonour. After a short in= 
terval of anguish and rage, during 
which his reason was almost unsettled, 
Maximus repairs to court, with a stern 
resolution to smother his resentment, 
till occasion should prompt him to a 
vengeance “ boundless as his wrongs.’’ 
Valentinian, deceived by the apparent 
unconsciousness of his injuries, re- 
ceives him graciously, and- Maximus 
exerts himself so effectually as to rise 
rapidly in favour with his weak and 
indolent master. His first care is to 
remove all, whose talents or fidelity 
he dreaded, from the Emperor’s per- 
son, and to supply their places with 
powerless or treacherous dependants: 
He even endeavours to win to his pro=- 


jects the Empress Eudocia, who had 


been long neglected by her husband. 
Encouraged by her apparent, acqui- 
escence, he ventures to hint his perso- 
nal devotion to her; she indignantly 
spurns his overtures, and accuses him 
of this attempt to the Emperor. Maxi- 
mus artfully retorts the charge, and 
contrives to convince the Emperor 
that the accusation originates in re- 
venge, for his having shunned her at- 
tachment, and she is in consequence 
rigorously immured. While these 
machinations are going on, Aetius, 
having driven Attila from Gaul, re- 
turns to Rome. The policy of Maxi- 
mus, assisted by the timorousness of 
the Emperor, who hated and feared 
his warlike brother-in-law, prevents 
Aetius from bringing his victorious 
legions into the neighbourhood of 
Rome, and he enters the city with few 
attendants. Aetius, on his arrival, 
inquires why his sister is absent? Va- 
lentinian aceuses her of her intended 
infidelity. Aetius expresses his con- 
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tempt and disbelief of the accusation, 
and indignantly threatens Maximus, 
if he fail to prove his assertions; and 
the latter replies to him with equal 
haughtiness and defiance. Aetius 
hastens to his sister; and Maximus 
persuades the Emperor, that his only 
chance of safety depends on the im- 
mediate destruction of Aetius, while 
he is yet within his power. Valen- 
tinian gives orders for the destruc- 
tion of the general, who is attacked by 
some of the Preetorian guards in the 
apartments of the Empress, and slain, 
after a desperate resistance. Maxi- 
mus leaves the city privately, tak- 
ing the body with him, and pro- 
ceeds to the camp of Aetius. He ar- 
rives in the night, rouses the troops, 
exhibits the body of their beloved 
commander, accuses Valentinian of 
his murder, and incites them to ven- 
geance. They unanimously vow to 
revenge Actius, salute Maximus with 
the title of Emperor, and march tu- 
multuously for Rome. Meanwhile, 
Valentinian, elate with his emancipa- 
tion from the control of Aetius, gives 
a sumptuous banquet in his palace, at 
which he gives a loose to triumph and 
revelry. The riotous mirth of the 
feast is interrupted by the entrance of 
Eudocia, who bitterly upbraids the 
Emperor with the murder of her bro- 
ther, and denounces speedy and 
heavy vengeance on his destroyer. 
She is forcibly removed, and Valen- 
tinian resumes his arrogance and en- 
joyment. A messenger arrives, with 
the intelligence that the army is in re- 
volt. Valentinian bids him seek 
Maximus, and order him to put down 
the rebels. Maximus cannot be found, 
and it is soon rumoured that he is at 
the head of the insurgents. Valen- 
tinian, affecting resolution, orders Ru- 
finus, the prefect of the Praetorian 
guards, to defend the gates, but the 
latter shows no promptitude in obey- 
ing ; and on being reproached by Va- 
lentinian, leaves him with the undis- 
guised intention of joining the enemy. 
The parasites and attendants of the 
Emperor disperse in consternation, 
and he is left almost alone in his pa- 
lace. In this state of desertion and 
despair, he is sinking under an agony 
of remorse and terror, when Eudocia 
enters, and exhorts him to meet his 
fate as becomes a man--a Cxsar. The 
foes s00n enter the palace—Maximus 
rushes in—drives back the soldiers, 


who were furious to destroy the mur- 
derer of their general—bitterly taunts 
Valentinian with his wrongs—fights 
with, and kills him. | Finding the te- 
nure by which he held his authority 
extremely precarious, Maximus re- 
solves to espouse the widow of Valen- 
tinian. Eudocia indignantly rejects 
his love, and contemns his threats. 
She, however, suddenly changes her 
mind, and the nuptials speedily take 
place. The last scene of the play 
represents a splendid banquet in ho- 
nour of this event. Maximus impa- 
tiently calls for wine, ‘‘ to carouse to 
Rome, and his Eudocia.” The Em- 
press herself presents him with a 
bowl; he raises. it to his lips, then 
suddenly pausing, fixes his eye doubt- 
fully on Eudocia, and exclaims, 
‘¢ Drink thou.” She receives the 
bowl, and drinks without hesitation ; 
Maximus reassured, quaffs the wine, 
and exultingly addresses the assem- 
bled nobles on his plans of empire 
andambition. Hethenturnsto the Em- 
press, who repulses him with horror: 
denounces him as the murderer of her 
brother and her husband; tells him 
that he has imbibed inevitable death 
from the wine; and dies exulting at 
having avenged Aetius and mankind. 
Maximus, in a speech of mingled re- 
morse, triumph, and justification, 
hurriedly adverts to his wrongs, and 
expires. 

The author has evidently bestowed 
much pains on the character of Maxi- 
mus. This usurper is represented as 
not by nature bloody and treacherous, 
but the milk of human kindness in 
him had been soured by injury. Hav- 
ing received a deep and irreparable 
wrong, he seemed to feel himself eman- 
cipated from all the ties that bound 
him to his species. He takes refuge 
from intense and intolerable feeling, 
in the indulgence of his only remain- 
ing passions, ambition and revenge. 
His revenge receives an additional 
stimulus from his ambition, and his 
ambition is rendered remorseless by 
his revenge. This complication of 
passion appears to me an injudicious 
choice, and somewhat difficult of de- 
lineation. W.S. however, has ma- 
naged it better than might have been 
expected in a coup d’ essai, as this I 
imagine to be, from some expressions 
in the author’s dedication ‘‘ to his 
looving uncle, T. S. gent.” But it is 
time to give a few specimens of this 
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curious production. The following is 
the foreboding soliloquy of Aetius, on 
coming within sight of Rome :— 


* © thou i imperiouse citie! once ayaine 

I see thee, glitteringe in thy Jong arai 

Of gorgeous domes : and skie aspiring toures : 

Thou home of mightie men, thou mart of great- 
nes, 

Thie sanne is sette for aye : the fleeting lightes 

That gleame upon thy darke and drearie anales, 

Are but the passing meteors of an houre, 

That blaise and are not.«Ev’n such is Aetius! 

I cannot rolle the tyde of conqueste backeward, 

That wins with everie surge upon thy boundes, 

And saps the moulderinge pillers of thy 
strengthe ; 

I can but prop awhile thy cumbrous weight, 

That topples to its fall. The storme of fate 

Gathers and blackens round thee—soone, proud 


Twil burst and overwhelme thy giante pride. 
3B * ® * * * * 

And was it but for this the Decii died ? 

And was it but for this great Julius conquered ? 

Have heros, sages, chiefs, bled, councelled, 
toyled ; 

All but for this ? 

O! Rome, how gloriouse in thy hardie youthe, 

How mightie in the manhoode of thy state ; 

But O! how tame, how base, how impotente, 

In thy despised old age! Thou canst notfalle 

With dignitie, but must remain a scoffe 

And bye-word to the churles that climbe to 
empire 

Upon thy ruines, and with barbarous tonges 

Prophane the temples and majestick halles 

W here honei-tonged Virgilius sang of Troye, 

And Tullye fulmined forthe immortale wordes !” 


Maximus’s description of his first 
interview with the Emperor after the 
death of his wife, is rather striking, 
though the manner in which Valenti- 
nian scrutinizes the man whom he had 
so deeply injured, indicates a har- 
dihood in vyillany, not in keeping 
with the character of the voluptuous 
prince :— 

‘¢T found the base purloyner of my honour 

Revelling in the fal: 1es of his pride, 

And surfeiting on pleasure * * * *, 

His eye met mine, and shrunk abashed ; the 
blood i 

Fled from that visage which defy’d the heay ens ; 

And his proude lip was blanch’d with gilty 
feare. 

But soone the cloud paste offe, for he was 
girt 

With thronging courtiers, and I stood alone, 

Defenceless and unarmed :—that thought re- 
kindled 

His wonted pride : he fixt on me a looke 

Of hesitatinge doubte, that seemed to aske— 

Knowst thou thus much? He gazed on me, 
Sabinus, 

As he would search my verye inward soule, 

To finde its secret: then a looke, a tone, 

The quiv’ring lippe, the shrinking eye, that 
told 

@f consciousness, had doom’d me to a deathe 

Jnstante and unreyenged—a tyrant’s feare 


Rome, 


Is deadly as his hate—I brav’d his glance 

With steadie apathy, (for I had mann’d 

My bosom for its task, ) and not a feature 

Betwray’d the troubled workinges of my 
soule.” 


The following scene takes place on 
the day of the expected arrival of 
Aetius :—Eudocia and Claudina. 

EUDOCIA. 


‘* How heavily the lagging houres.ereepe on 
That yet divide me,from my brother’s armes ! 
O! that thy steed, Aetius, could keep pace 
With my swift-wing’d desires. This widowed 
hearte, 
That cherishes its solitarie woe 
When all around are gay, at thy approache 
Feels lightened of its griefs. Come, quicklié 
come, 
Thou brother of my soul, and lette me claspe 
thee, 
Crown’d ‘with the victor’s laurel, bravelie wonne 
From all the rugged warriors of the north. 
CLAUDINA. 
The consul Maximus 
EUDOCIA. 
I will avoid him. 
I like not that bolde man; he is too forwarde, 
And lavishe of his zeale—Awaye and leave 


him— 
CLAUDINA. 
He is alreadie here. 
MAXIMUS. 


Imperiale ladie, if I rudelie presse 
Upon your privacie, my duteous zeale— 
EUDOCIA. 
Say that Aetius comes, and it is pardoned. 
MAXIMUS. 
Another houre and gratefulle Rome will ban- 
quette 
Her eyes on her deliverer. Populouse streetes, 
The common haunts of man, silent and empty, 
Shew like a deserte, while the peopled walles 
Groane with their loade, and the Flaminian 
waye 
Chokes with the eager thronge. The mighty 
Julius, 
Whose life was but one victorie, yet knew not 
A prouder day than this! 
EUDOCIA. 
My valiante brother 
Hathe served his countrie well. 
MAXIMUS. 
And yet the senate 
Hathe in its bosome traitors that conspire 
| To cloude that glorye, whose exceeding lighte 
Showes to the worlde their own deformitie. 
I tremble for Aetius. 
EUDOCIA. 
For Aetius ! 
| The love or hate of coward senators, 
The pamperde sons of peace, is much beneathe 
Aetius’ care 3 and thy oflicious feare 
Dishonoures him. 
MAXIMUS. 
I would my feares were groundless ; 
But mightie men and nightie states have fallen 
By mean and trivial foes. The curst Herac- 
lius, 
(That smoothe and subtle ministere of ille) 
With divelish ingenuitie distorts 
The fayrest vertues of your brother’s life 
To usurpation and rebellious pryde ; 
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And Cesar’s credulous minde imbibes the 
olson 
Of darke distruste and hatrede, which will 
worke 
The fall of one or both. 
EUDOCIAs 


_ It may be so ; 
But why of this to me? Have I the power 


To crush these reptilés? If they dared to| Thon too wert leagued to slaie hin—O! what 


crosse 
Thy lightest humoure, thy revengefulle hande 


Would sweep them from thy path: but if 


their malice 
‘Would undermine the bulwarke of the state, 
Woulde work the downfalle of the Roman 
chamipion, 
And peril Cesar in his overthrowe, 
The great all-potent Maximus (whose will 
Is more than law in Rome) resortes to me, 
(A weake and powerlesse woman) to complaine 
That such men are—they are but by thy suf- 
ferance. 
MAXIMUS. 
There was a time when I indeed might boaste 
Some share of power, (perhaps too much for me 
To keep or lose with safetie,) but ’tis past : 
My foolish honesty aspired to serve 
The state and not myself; it was a brighte 
But idle dreame. It isa crime with Caesar 
To be, or but seeme vertuous. 
EUDOCIA. 
This to me! 
The wife of Caesar, and from Cesar’s vassall ! 
Hast thou no feeres, presumptuous 
MAXIMUS. 
None—my love 
(My zeale I would have sayde—my duteous 
zeale ) 
Dares brave even your rebuke.**** 
Sister of great Aetius, on this houre 
The fate of nations hangs. Treason and murder 
Have wette their daggers for the bloodiest 
deede 
That ever stained the anales of our tyrantes. 
If Aetius enter Rome he dies 
EUDOCIA. 
Aetius ! 
The conqueroure of Attila, with all 
His thousandes round him! Treason would 
recoil 
In hopelessnesse from such unequal daring ! 


MAXIMUS. 
Little, alas! availes tke soldier’s faulchion 
Against the assassin’s dagger—but he comes 
Alone to Rome, with nothinge but his vertues 
To fence his dauntlesse breast. Domestic 
treacherie, 
And his own recklesse confidence, have se- 
vered 
His faithfulle legions from him. Czsar’s hate 
Hathe mark’d him for the grave; and e’er the 
sunne, 
That now is climbinge his meridiane heighte, 
Hath reached his westerne goal, Aetius falls, 
Or Cesar’s reign is o’er. 
EUDOCIA. 
Petronius Maximus, 
If thou dost speake it unadvisedlie, 
If thou dost speake it false 
MAXIMUS. 
If it be false, 
My life shall answere it. In one shorte houre, 
The horrors which my wordes have feeblie 
shadowed 
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Will with their palpable and bloodie formes 
Appal the eye and hearte. Is this a time 

To doubt and waver, when your brother’s fate 
Trembles ’twixt life and deathe ! 


EUDOCIA. 
O! save him, save him! : 
But thou—thou knewst of all their hellishe ‘ 
plotte Wes ; 


hope 
From th y smoothe wordes—Awaye, if he he 

must die, ih 
I dare die with him. ap 
MAXIMUS. ye 
Dare confide in me, ot Gala 
Aetius shall not die-I come to save [a 
His life, or lose my owne—which I doe holde tif 
Most cheape, and valuelesse in such a cause. Hie 


EUDOCIA. 
If thou be’est honeste—if thou wouldst pre- 
serve him 
Flie ere he enter these accursed walles, 
To meete and warne him hence, or bid him 
come 
Girt with his legions to confound and crushe 
The traitors and their plottes.— p 
MAXIMUS. 
Tt may not be. 
I cannot scape the creatures of Heraclius, 
Who (fearfulle that my warie vigilance 
Hath pierced their darke intrigues) with gilty 


care 

Stille dogge me at the heeles. There is but ; 
one § 

One only way——if you dare +2 


EUDOCIA. 
Speake, I dare heare Aetius’ noble bloude 
Flows in this breaste, and bids me spurne at 
feare. 


MAXIMUS. 
Cesar must bleede. 
EUDOCIA. 
My husbande! 
MAXIMUS. 
No, your tyrante 
Your brother’s murderer. 
EUDOCIA. 
Yet still my husbande ae 
He must be spared. 
MAXIMUS. ii 
If he outlive this houre, 
Your brother’s deathe and your owne banish ay 
mente Wi 
Will be the price of youre oppressor’s safetie. M, 
If Cesar falls, his complots perish withe him. 
% * * * * * 


Speake his fate, 
And it is sealed—E’en now occasion prompts. 
His courtiers are dispers’d, wearie and dull 
With midnight revelling, and he himselfe 
Reclines unguarded in Leontia’s armes— 


EUDOCIA. . 
Perfidious man ! tell 
MAXIMUS. 
Give but the worde, and this good sworde shalt 
reach him, 
E’en in his guilty pleasures, and avenge 
Youre wronges—the wronges of Rome and 
human kinde.” 
These extracts will sufficiently show | 
the style of this ‘‘ Famouse Historie.” rea) 
It is more declamatory than the ge- aes 
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nerality of the plays of that period, 
and rather resembles the pompous 
poverty of the French school, than 
the careless richness of the Shakspe- 
rian drama, This marked difference 
I consider as lending an additional 
interest to the piece, and may warrant 
a conjecture that the author held no 
communion with his brother writers, 
or with the spirit of their works. 
There is something dry and meagre 
in his dialogue, while the generality 
of the Elizabethan poets pour out 
their bright imaginings with ‘“‘ waste- 
ful,” and sometimes “ ridiculous ex- 
cess.” ‘To that golden age of English 
poesy, the public attention cannot be 
too repeatedly and too fondly direct- 
ed. Among the labourers in the rich 
mine of old English literature, the 
Retrospective Reviewers deserve espe- 
cial and honourable mention. Unit- 
ing the dissimilar character of the 
bibliographer and the man of taste, 


they have produced a work in which 
the utile is delightfully mingled with 


the dulce. The literary world, I be- 
lieve, has very generally observed and 
appreciated the merits of this literary 
journal, and I feel much gratified in 
adding 
“« My mite 
Of praise, in payment of a long delight.” 
J. PIG. 
Inner Temple. 


at me 


SIEGE OF MANCHESTER, IN 1642. 


Aw account of a regular siege being 
laid to the town of Manchester, in 
the months of September and Octo- 
ber in the year 1642; taken by an in- 
habitant, who was an eye-witness of 
the business, and related it as fol- 
lows :— 

The town of Manchester, at this 
time, was a rich and populous place, 
but to add more to its grandeur and 
reputation in general, it was a very 
pious and religious one; but as the 
finest gold has its alloy, so this people 
were unhappily divided in their judg- 
ments, respecting the unnatural con- 
tention that at this time subsisted be- 
tween the king and parliament, part 
of them declaring for the king, the 
other for the parliament; amongst 
the former was Lord Strange, who le- 
vied a great body of forces in order to 
take possession of the town-in the 
king’s fayour. 


Amongst the opposite party were 
Mr. Holland, of Denton, Mr. Edger- 
ton, of Shagh, and Mr. Erid, of Den- 
ton, deputy lieutenants, by the ordi- 
nance of parliament, who did advise 
and consult with the town, what were 
best to be done in this critical con- 
juncture, for the safety thereof. 

The result of which consultation 
was, that they should immediately 
assemble the militia, and seize upon 
the town, in the name of the parlia- 
ment, which they did; when numbers 
of the townsmen joined them, who 
daily exercised each other, and there- 
by many of them became very ex- 
pert musketeers, and active and able 
pikemen. 

They had also amongst them at this 
time, an able German engineer, to 
whose skill, industry, faithfulness, and 
valour, (under God) they owed much of 


| their preservation; he gave directions 


| for the chaining up and fortifying the 


ends of the town, which was at first 
begun with great diligence, but found 
great opposition from the other party, 
who threatened to hinder the setting 
down of the posts. 

This so alarmed the country-people 


|round Manchester, that they assem- 


bled themselves together in one large 
body, and marched immediately into 


| the town, and joined the militia and 


townsmen there, which also gave a fit 
opportunity to facilitate the setting 
down of the posts, and perfecting the 
fortifications, which were before op- 


| posed, and not finished. 


On Saturday, September 24th, in the 
night, certain intelligence was brought 
to the town, that great forces were 
coming from Warrington against it, 
conducted by Lord Strange, Lord 
Molineux, and many other gentlemen, 
who all assisted with men and mo- 
ney. 

At this time there were in the town 
about 150 of Mr. Ashton of Middle- 
ton’s tenants, in complete arms, com- 
manded by Captain Bradshaw, toge- 
ther with the town’s forces, under the 
command of Captain Ratcliff, who 
cheerfully and courageously, upon the 
beating of a drum, repaired to the 
end of the town, resolving (by God’s 
assistance) to maintain their liberty 
and prosperity with the utmost hazard 
of their lives. 

Hereupon the bells were rung, and 
posts sent to every part of the country 
about, to give notice of their danger. 
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Whereupon Mr. Holland of Den- 
ton, Captain Booth, son to Sir George 
Booth of Dunham, and other worthy 
gentlemen, with their tenants and 
others their neighbours, came in cheer- 
fully. 

Part of Lord Strange’s forces came 
through Cheshire, and part on the 
other side of the river Irwell; the 
breaking of a wheel which carried 
their ordnance, retarded the forces, 
that they came not in view till about 
nine o’clock on the Lord’s day in the 
morning, and at that time sundry com- 
panies appeared in open view. 

Then two gentlemen were sent to 
know the reason of their coming in 
such a hostile manner: his lordship 
stayed one of them as an hostage, and 
sent Captain Windebank to require 
entrance, and that he might march 
with his army into the town; which 
was unanimously denied him. 

On Monday, September 26th, 1642, 
Lord Strange, afterwards Earl of 
Derby, sent another messenger to the 
same purpose as before, promising to 
use the town kindly, otherwise fear- 
ful destruction might ensue; but his 
requests were not granted, nor his 
threats regarded; whereupon about 
twelve o'clock of the same day, he 
began to play with his cannon upon 
Deansgate and Salford Bridge; the 
bullets that were taken up weighed 
between four and six pounds apiece: 
and this afternoon the battle was hot 
on both sides, most of the townsmen 
constantly charged and discharged 
most resolutely, to the great admira- 
tion and terror of the enemy. 

The fight was first begun by the 
Earl and his forees, which were in 
and about a house of Sir Edward 
Mosley’s, called the Lodge, where 
they planted some of their ordnance, 
and at the same time was seconded 
by an assault which they made from 
Salford Bridge; they having possess- 
ed themselves of the town of Salford, 
which joined to Manchester, save only 
a water betwixt them. 

Yet this town joined not with Man- 
chester in a common defence; but it 
pleased God that their cannon played 
in vain upon the town, and therefore 
they assayed to enter the town by 
beating the defendants out of their 
works, which they not being able to 
do, they sent some of their soldiers to 
fire two barns and eight or ten dwell- 
ing-houses, about twelve rods from 


the outworks, which they effected : 
the enemy with great shouting cried 
out, “ The town is ours, the town is 
ours,’ and renewed the assault; but 
by the valour and courage of Captain 
Bradshaw and his band of soldiers, 
they were beaten back, and many of 
them slain in the assault. 

The wind at first blew the flames 
and smoke into the faces of our sol- 
diers, to their great annoyance and 
endangering of the town; but God, 
who rides upon the wings of the wind, 
suddenly turned it, till the rage of 
the fire was abated. 

Those forces which were in Salford, 
endeavoured to enter the Bridge, 
where they found such hot entertain- 
ment at the hands of Captain Rose- 
worm (the German engineer before- 
mentioned) and his soldiers, that they 
were there also forced to retreat with 
the loss of some of their men; but 
having possessed themselves of a 
house at the foot of the bridge, they 
continued all night shooting at those 
noble defendants. 

In this day’s fight, the town lost not 
one man: on Tuesday morning a sol- 
dfer of the enemies was taken, being 
niortally wounded, who confessed that 
he was one of the seven who set the 
barn on fire, and lived but a day after 
he was apprehended. 

This same day there was an assault 
made at the other ends of the town, 
especially at the Market-street-lane- 
end, but they were repulsed by Cap- 
tain Ratcliff and his company; the 
townsmen likewise sallied out, took 
divers prisoners, slew and put to 
flight others that were straggling in 
the fields. 

About five of the clock that even- 
ing, the Earl of Derby sounded for a 
parley, and sent a message in writing 
into the town, offering them honour- 
able terms, if they would surrender: 
The gentlemen in the town referred it 
to the soldiers what answer to make 
thereunto; who all resolutely said 
they would not give him a yard of 
match, but would maintain their 
cause and arms to the last drop of 
their blood. 

After the return of this message, 
his lordship being enraged therewith, 
caused his ordnance to play again 
upon the town; but all his shots, by 
God’s providence, did no harm, ‘save 
only that they killed a lad who stood 
gazing upon the top of a stile, and 
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was shot through the side with a can- 
non bullet, but no other harm done 
thereby. 

Thursday following, one Captain 
Standish, in Salford, was slain by a 
bullet from the town, who (as was re- 
ported) was then reproaching his sol- 
diers, because they would not fall on, 
upon whose death the soldiers fled 
away; and other s¥ldiers also fled by 
scores, yea, also by hundreds daily, 
from Lord Strange. 

There were slain on his side (as we 
credibly heard) about 200, and some 
commanders of note, three whereof 
were buried at Didsbury; and the 


town lost but four men, whereof two | 


by accident, and two by the enemy, 
but no more at all. 

Upon the Friday following, little 
was done, only the Earl continued 
playing upon the town with his ord- 
nance and musket shot from Salford 
and the Lodge, and they cast up a 
trench before the end of Deansgate, 
as if the Earl intended to make a long 
siege; his ordnance made holes in 
divers houses, and battered down a 
piece of a chimney, but did little harm 
else. 

The same night his cannons were 
removed, and on Saturday he desired 
that prisoners might be exchanged, 
and that plundering might cease on 
both sides. This motion was agreed 
to, and about noon the same day, the 
Earl (it seemed being already tired 
with the siege) removed his forces 
from before the town. 

It was even admirable and wonder- 
ful, and might be thought a thing 
almost impossible, that so many bul- 
lets from the cannon and muskets 
should be shot at the town, and yet so 
few hurt; for there could not be less 
{on probable conjecture) than four 
thousand bullets shot from the enemy, 
small and great, and very near as 
many from the town, and yet, as was 
said before, not above four men killed, 
and as many wounded. 

The soldiers in the town, from first 
to last, had prayers and singing of 
psalms daily at the ends of the streets, 
most of them being religious men, and 
most resolute and courageous, and the 
gentlemen of the town made bullets 
night and day. The Earl’s forces con- 
sisted, at first, of 4000 foot, seven 
pieces of ordnance, 200 dragoons, and 
100 horsemen. 


! 


FABULOUS FOUNDATION OF THE 
POPEDOM. 
( Concluded from col. 436. ) 


That we have fixed the year of 


| Peter’s imprisonment right, appears 


from Carion, who places it in the 
fourth of Claudius, the year in which 
occurred the famine mentioned in 
Acts xi. 28. in which year Herod, who 
imprisoned Peter, died. It was to 
avoid the contradiction arising from- 
chronology, that Onuphrius suggest- 
ed the idea that Peter held both the 
sees of Rome and Antioch at the 
same period; and that the time of his 
presiding over both was but twenty- 
five years. Eusebius affirms, that 
the apostles were commanded by the 
Lord not to depart from Jerusalem 
until the end of twelve years, which 
reach to the fourth of Claudius, the 
year of Peter’s imprisonment; before 
which no author speaks of Peter’s 
going to Rome; so that the time fix’d 
on by Popish writers for his going to 
Rome, is false, take it which way you 
will. 

But further: when Peter was deli- 
vered out of prison, and Paul and 
Barnabas were returned again to An- 
tioch, Acts xil. 25, Peter went neither 
to Antioch nor to Rome. That he 
went not to Antioch, appears from the 
enumeration of eminent men that were 
there, as given by Luke, Acts xiii. 1., 
in which no mention is made of Peter ; 
and that he could not have been at 
Rome, we conclude from its being 
said that he retired to a secret place, 
Acts xii. 17. Papists will indeed con- 
tend, that this secret place was Rome ; 
but the terms in which this circum- 
stance is mentioned, must be forced 
a great deal in order to draw sucha 
conclusion from them; for it is plain 
that he went for concealment, not to 
preside as bishop ; nor will the desig- 
nation of the place suit such a cityas 
Rome; and Papists must be very hard 
pressed, if they can consent to bring 
the head of their church to the seat of 
his power in such a manner as this; 
more especially as this event was to 
be the foundation of their faith, and 
the belief of it to be a distinguishing 
mark between them and those they 
denominate heretics. 

When, after Peter’s deliverance, 
Paul and Barnabas were returned to 
Antioch ; from thence they were again 
sent by the Holy Spirit into many 
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countries, Acts xiii. and xiv. which 
journey must have occupied consider- 
able time ; they then returned to An- 
tioch, and abode there a long time, 
and from thence proceeded to Jerusa- 
lem to the council; during all this 
space, Peter had not been at Rome, as 
we conclude from these considera- 
tions: Before the journey was begun, 
Peter was at Jerusalem, or in the 
“‘ other place,” an expression which, 
as we have already shewn, is not 
likely to have meant Rome, "partic u- 
larly as no ancient author so interprets 
it; and when they returned to Jeru- 
salem, Peter was there, Acts xv. 7. of 
whom Luke does not speak as of one 
come from a far country; but rather 
as of one who had continued there, or 
in the neighbourhood, with the apos- 
tles and elders. Jerome says, that 
this council was held in the ninth of 
Claudius ; which was in the eighteenth 
of Paul’s conversion, as we conclude 
from the words of Paul himself; for 
he speaks of three years, Gal. ii. 1. 
and then of fourteen, Gal. ii. 1. spent 
when he went with Barnabas and 
Titus to Jerusalem, to the council. 

There is reason to believe, that 
Peter did not quit Jerusalem for a 
year or two after this, (Calvin, Inst. b.4.) 
which will leave but thirteen or four- 
teen years of his life for his travels, 
and his twenty-five years in his bishop- 
ric beside. 

From Jerasalem Peter went to An- 
tioch, where he was reproved by Paul, 
Gal. ii. 11. and the idea that this 
event took place after the council at 
Jerusalem, and not before, is sup- 
ported by Sibrandus, Polanus, Pareus, 
and other authors, as well as by the 
reason of the thing itself: for we have 
seen before, that Peter had not been 
out of Judea and its neighbourhood ; 
and St. Paul, speaking of their two 
meetings at Antioch, tells first of their 
covenant, which is generally believed 
to have been entered into at Jerusa- 
lem, with the approbation of the 
council, 
their labours. 

Moreover, when St. Peter came to 
Antioch, Barnabas was there also: 
but before the council, Peter could not 
be there with these two holy men; for 
Paul is mentioned but three times as 
having been at Antioch with Barna- 
bas, before the council. The first was, 
when Barnabas brought him from 
Tarsus, Acts xi. and then Peter was 
No. 28.—Vot. IIL. 


respecting the division of 


yy FANT 


Acts viii. 1. & xi. 7. Lhe 
second was, when he and Barbabas 
went back from Jerusalem, after th ey 
had fulfilied their THIBISUY, Acts xii, 25. 

& xiii. 1.; and then was Peter newly 
delivered from prison, and gone into 
that other place, Acts xii. 17. which 
place could not be Antioch, as the 
principal persons of the church there 
are mentioned by name, as before 
noted, but Peter’s hame is not among 
them. The third time was, when he 
and Barnabas were returned out of 
the regions mentioned, Acts xiii. & xiv. 
to Antioch, Acts xiv. 26.; and then 
Peter was ‘at Jerusalem, Acts xv. 27. 
And that Peter did not come during 
Paul’s long stay at Antioch, appears 
from this, that when certain ores 
raised a contention there, only Paul 

and Barnabas opposed them; if he 
had been there, Peter’s name must 
have been mentioned, either on one 
side or the other. But that he was 
not there, appears from the conduct of 
the people of that city, who, to end 
the dispute, deputed brethren wiih 
Paul and Barnabas to go to Jeru- 
salem to the body of Apostles; and 
then Peter is mentioned as being found 
there, Acts xv. 2—7. And as itthus 
appears that Peter was not at Antioch 
before the council, so we gather that 
this meeting took place very shorily 
after; for Paul and Barnabas, in a 
short time, had a misunderstanding, 
and separated; before which event, 
must have occurred Peter’s visit to 
Antioch. When Paul departed from 
Barnabas at Antioch, and took with 
him Silas, proceeding through many 
places till he came to Corinth, Peter 
was not at Rome; for at that time 

Claudius had commanded ali Jews to 
depart from Rome; and Bellarmine, 
though he assumes that he had been 
there before, admits his absence at 
that period. 

From these circumstances, it is not 
only proved that he could not be at 
Rome, but, from the evidence of Scrip- 
ture, we are able to discover the coun- 
tries in which he was now labouring. 
Peter being come to Antioch, was in 
the way to those countries which he 
mentions in his first epistie; and as 
he had agreed to go abroad among 
the Jews, this seems the time in which 
he was most likely to proceed into 
Asia and Bithynia, and the neighbour- 
ing nations ; and this Is probable, not 
only because Peter was so far on his 
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way, but also because the Holy Spirit 
would not permit Paul, then travelling 
with the decrees through Phrygia and 
Galatia, to go into Asia and Bithynia, 
where he would have been labouring 


on the ground occupied by St. Peter; | 
| gether with the public epistle, private 


for the Lord never used the ministry 
of two apostles together in any place 
out of Judea and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, as he did the ministry of 
Peter and John in Samaria. And 
that Peter was in these countries 


which he mentions in his first epistle, | 


at the time when he wrote it, appears 
from the 
from the apostle himself, in his se- 
cond epistle; who says, ‘‘ We made 
known unto you the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” which cer- 
tainly implies his labouring among 
them. 
which was a year and half, and when 
he went from thence to Ephesus the 


best authority; and even | 


While Paul abode at Corinth, | 


first time, afterwards to Cesarea, then | 
to Jerusalem, and after that to An- | 


tioch again, and so over all the coun- 
tries of Galatia and Phrygia, until 
his second return to Ephesus, where 
he abode three years, it is probable 
that Peter was still in the east, be- 
cause in his very last days we find 
him at Babylon; not having, in all 
this period, approached nearer to 
Rome than the city of Corinth, which 
he visited, according to Dionysius, as 
quoted by Eusebius, 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 


was written when the Jews had ob- | 


tained liberty to return to Rome, 
Rom. xvi. 3. compared with Acts 
Xvlii. 2. which is supposed to have 
been about the seventh of Nero, when 
Paul had so preached in the parts 
where he was, as to have no more 
place there, Rom. xv. 23. when he had 
finally parted from the Ephesians, 
Acts xx. and was going to Jerusalem 
with the contributions, Rom. xv. 25. 
and 1 Cor. xvi. 1. and when he had 
determined, after visiting Jerusalem, 
to see Rome, Acts xix. 21. and, as we 
may conclude from these circumstan- 
ces, but a few years before his death. 
And that Peter had not to that period 
been at Rome, appears from these 
circumstances: Paul desired to come 
to the Romans, that he might establish 
them; but they would not have need- 
ed his labours for this purpose, if 
Peter had been their bishop, or re- 
sided in the city. He salutes many 
of note, both Jews and Gentiles, but 


| there 


makes no mention of Peter; acircum- 
stance so extraordinary, if Peter had 
been at Rome, that Papists must ac- 
count for it, or give up their cause: 
accordingly, they attempt to doit ina 
strange manner, by affirming that, to- 


letters were sent from the one apostle 
to the other, which rendered the pub- 
lic mention of St. Peter’s name un- 
necessary ! 

The differences at that time exist- 
ing between the Christians at Rome, 
respecting meats, the observance of 
days, and other things mentioned in 
the canonical epistle, are abundant 
proofs that no apostle was then at 
Rome ; for surely the Prince of the 
Apostles could have set these matters 
right as well as Paul; or if Peter held 
them good, why did Paul interfere? 
Bellarmine, to get rid of this diffi- 
culty, differs from the Rhemists and 
most other Papists, saying, that Peter 
at this time was not yet returned to 
Rome after the repeal of the decree of 
Claudius; but therein he makes him 
more negligent of his charge than 
Aquila and Priscilla were, who were 
at this time returned to the city. 

When Paul became a prisoner at 
Jerusalem, and was conveyed to 
Cesarea, the Lord stood by him by 
night, and told him that he should 
also bear witness to him at Rome; 
an expression very strongly imply- 
ing that no other apostle was at that 
time doing the same: accordingly we 


| find, that when St. Paul was arrived 


at that city the very chief of the Jews 
were very ignorant buth of 
Christ and his gospel, Acts xxviii. 22. 
calling it a sect, asserting that they 
had heard it spoken evil of, but that 
they knew not what it was, and de- 
sired to hear; circumstances these 
which fully prove that Peter could 
not have been labouring in the gospel 
at Rome. 

When Paul approached the city.as 
a prisoner, the brethren came out to 
meet him; and doubtless Peter was 
not too proud to do the same, if he 
had been there; but his name is not 
alluded to. Paul resided two full 
years in his hired house, and wrote 
from thence to the Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Phile- 
mon, and Timothy. In his Epistle to 
the Galatians, he mentions his inter- 
course with Peter both at Jerusalem 
and Antioch, but does not, in the most 
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distant manner allude to his having 
seen him at the imperial city ; and yet 
the occasion and the matter of the 
epistle seem to require it, at least in 
the salutation or valediction. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, he 
speaks of Christ the head of the 
church, the corner stone, the founda- 
tion laid by prophets and apostles—of 
one baptism, one Lord, one church 
subject unto Christ—but not one word 
of the vicar-general; which, as Paul 
professes he kept back nothing from 
them, Acts xx. 27. had been inexcu- 
sable, if Peter at that time presided in 
that see with the pretensions Papists 
speak of. In the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians, Paul says he had none with 
him like-minded towards them as 
Timothy was ; which would have been 
very inapplicable, if the universal 
bishop had been at his elbow; and 
in the general salution which follows, 
he still keeps Peter out of sight. In 
the Epistle to the Colossians, Paul 
mentions three Jews as being his only 
fellow-helpers ; but Peter’s name does 
not occur. When Paul was brought 
the second time before Nero, and his 
time to be offered up was fast ap- 
proaching, he tells Timothy, 2 Tim. iy. 
no man stood with him, all forsook 
him; which proves that Peter was not 
in the city. Again, he mentions 
Crescens, Titus, Tychicus, and Demas, 
as having departed from Rome; and 
Eubulus, Pudens, Claudia, and Linus, 
who is said to have been Peter’s suc- 
cessor, as being at Rome; but Peter 
is not named—a good proof that he 
was not in the city. We may go fur- 
ther, and assert, that it is not difficult 
to prove—not only that he was not at 
Rome, but also that he was at a very 
considerable distance from it. 

St. Peter’s first Epistle is dated 
from Babylon; and that he was in the 
same neighbourhood at the time of 
Paul’s and his own death, appears by 
this: Paul in his last Epistle says 
that his departure was at hand; and 
St. Peter, in his last Epistle, that he 
was shortly to put off this earthly ta- 
bernacle—expressions which, being 
written at so considerable a distance 
from each other, prove that it was 
scarcely possible for them afterwards 
to come together; and that it was not 
at all possible that Peter could after- 
ward setile a bishopric at Rome with 
the pretensions which Papists con- 
tend for. 


Papists affect to shew Peter’s tomb 
in the city of Rome, and argue from 
this, and from the fact that pilgri- 
mages have been made to it from a 
very early period—that of course he 
must have died there. But it is cer- 
tain that pilgrimages have been made 
to the tombs of saints which never 
existed ; as in the case of one named 
Longinus, whose tomb was visited 
both at Mantua and Lyons. The 
wise men also, who came from the 
east to visit the Lord in his infancy, 
were made to be three kings; and 
their bodies were supposed to have 
been brought from the east as far as 
Milan and Cologne, where their 
tombs were much visited by pilgrims. 
And the same contradictions which 
we have seen to exist among those 
who have spoken of Peter’s journey to 
Rome, will also be found in the ac- 
counts of the place of his burial. 
Some have said that one half was 
buried in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome, and the other half in the 
church of St. Paul, being equally di- 
vided by Pope Sylvester :—others, 
that only the two heads of Peter and 
Paul are at Rome. Peter’s under- 
jaw and beard are at Poictiers in 
France ; many of his bones at Triers; 
and his brain at Geneva. 

A few words must suffice respect- 
ing the authors, on whose authority 
this has been believed as an historical 
fact. Those of the later and middle 
ages are merely copyists ; and, in fact, 
the whole will be found to resolve 
itself into the authority of Papias, a 
man who lived in an early age of 
Christianity ; but whose claim to cre- 
dit in this instance will be understood, 
when we remember that the opinion 
of Eusebius regarding him is, that he 
was aman of small judgment; as in- 
deed his writings shew, being full of 
incredible things, strange parables 
and doctrines of our Lord, which re- 
semble fables more than truth. An 
idea of his skill as a commentator on 
Scripture, may be obtained, when we 
remark, that he considered the word 
Babylon at the end of Peter’s Epistle 
as allegorical, Rome being intended 
under that name; an interpretation 
which, however forbidding an aspect 
it might have on their cause, as it 
makes that city the mother of harlots 
by their own confession, Papists have 
been fond of upholding; as thus ren- 
dered, it is the only scriptural autho- 
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rity they have, to prove that Peter was | 


ever in the »imperial city :—and for 
the credit which Papias has obtained, 
from having been considered as an 
Immediate disciple of the apostle 
John, it must be borne in mind, that 
Papias himself asserts the contrary. 
Bat what little confidence can be 
placed in the fathers of the church, in 
regard to facts which did not happen 
within their personal knowledge, ap- 
pears from the story of the Epistles of 
Seneca to St. Paul, and of Paul to 


Seneca;—of Abgarus writing to our | 


Lord, and our Lord to-him ;—of the 
Virgin Mary’s being at Rome with 
Pope Anacletus, as we are informed 
by Ignatius. And how prone people 
of the early ages were, not only to 
run into errors, but to forge writings 
and to ascribe them to the apostles 
and other holy men, besides the in- 
stances just alluded to, may be seen in 
the innumerable spurious writings, 
which are rejected as such both by 
Protestants and Papists. The story 
of Peter’s journey to Rome was writ- 
ten by Metaphrastes; but herein, 
says Baronius, he is not worthy of 
credit; and Linus, the supposed suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, is said to have 
written of Peter’s death at Rome; of 
which work Bellarmine’s opinion is, 
that it should be rejected as fabulous. 


Thus—If the story of St. Peter’s | periment may be easily performed, by 


talons through a man’s foot, while 
lying in the bottom of the boat, with 
its legs tied together. How it was 
taken, we are not informed; but it re- 
mained in custody ten days, during 
which time, it refused to be fed’ by 
any but one particular person,— 
Among the natives it was an object of 
wonder and curiosity, but at the same 
time, such was the terror it excited, 
that they could never be preyailed 
upon to approach it. They asserted 
that it would carry off a kangaroo. 
This astonishing bird, the captors 
intended sending to England; but one 
morning it was found to have divided 
the yarns of a rope with which it had 
been fastened, and to have make its 
escape, 
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ESSAY II.—EFFECTS OF CALORIC, 
( Continued from col. 442. ) 


The Effects of Calorie are, Expansion, 
Fluidity, Vaporization, §& Ignition. 
1. ExpANsion.—When Caloric is 
applied to any body, whether it be 


| solid, fiuid, or gaseous, it produces an 


augmentation of volume. For exam- 
ple, if a piece of iron be heated to 
ignition, it will be found, that it has 
increased very much in size ; this ex- 


Bishopric at Rome be improbable | 
in itself, and contrary to authentic 
history—if the authority on which 
it has been credited be that of | 
weak men who have related many 
other fables—if the different cir- 
the case cannot be 
made to agree together—and if, 
on the contrary, the importance 
attached to it as an article of faith 
requires, according to God’s con- 
Stant dealing in all other things 
necessary to salvation, the plainest 
demonstration,—we may reasona- 
bly conclude that the story of St. 
Peter’s having resided at Rome is 
nothing more than a fable. 
J. Coucn. 
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EAGLE OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


About the commencement of the 
year 1800, a large eagle was taken 
near Broken Bay. This bird stood 
about three feet in height, and gave 
proof of its strength by driving its 


measuring the metal before and after 
it is heated; the iron should be of a 
cylindrical shape. This expansion is 
sufficiently evident, too, in thermo- 
meters. It is well known, also, that 


| alcohol,-water, atmospheric air, and 
, ¥£ 


other fluids and gases, experience an 
enlargement of volume when submitted 
to the actionof heat. When caloric is 
withdrawn, bodies assume their wonted 


| form, and invariably contract to their 


former size. 

The thermometer was invented by 
Sanctorius, an Italian physician, who 
lived in the 17th century. Having 
witnessed the expansion of air by 
heat, it occurred to him, that this ex- 


| pansion might be used as a measure of 


the variations of temperature. - His 
thermometer consisted of a_ hollow 
glass ball, from which proceeded a 
hollow cylindrical tube, open at the 
extremity. A small quantity of the 
air of the tube was expelled, by ap- 
plying heat to the ball; the open end 
of the tube was then immersed. in 
some coloured liquor, which entered 
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when the air of the ball became cool. | 
A scale of equal degrees was attached 
to the tube, and the expansion of air 
in the bulb by heat, was discovered by 
the descent of the coloured fluid, its 
condensation being marked by its 
ascent. This instrument has, how- 
ever, since the time of Sanctorius, 
been much improved; the thermome- 
ter which we have just now described, 
was liable to variations from changes 
in atmospheric pressure, and was un- 
fit for measuring high degrees of tem- 
perature. 

The members of the Academy del 
Limento, substituted a liquid as the 
measure of expansion, instead of air ; 
the tube which arises from the ball of 
the thermometer was hermetically 
sealed, as soon as the fluid was ad- 
mitted, by which means the effects of 
atmospheric pressure were guarded 
against ; and the instrument was ren- 
dered more accurate and manageable. 
Alcohol coloured, was the first liquor 
that was made use of. Dr. Halley and 
Sir Isaac Newton, afterwards employ- 
ed mercury. The principle on which 
a thermometer indicates temperature 
is, that caloric always has a tendency 
to preserve an eguilibrium: this we 
have taken notice of in a former essay. 

When caloric is applied to the ther- 

mometer, the fluid rises in the tube; 
when it is abstracted, the fluid sinks ; 
a graduated scale is attached to the 
tube, and measures exactly the changes 
which occur. It is evident, however, 
that the expansion and contraction of 
the glass must affect in some degree 
the changes which take place ; its ex- 
pansion must prevent the fluid from 
ascending, and its contraction must 
prevent its descending, so much as it 
would otherwise do, were the glass 
not at all affected by changes of tem- 
perature. It is only therefore the ex- 
cess of the expansion or contraction 
of the fluid over the glass, that is ob- 
served. The scate of the instrument 
is, however, constructed in such a way, 
as to prevent any material error. 

After the thermometer was invented, 
it was some time before fixed points 
were discovered, by means of which 
different thermometers might be com- 
pared. Various attempts were made 
to remedy this inconvenience. For 
the discovery of two invariable points, 
we are indebted to Newton. It had 
been previously observed by Hooke, 


that water freezes or ice melts always | highly useful in the arts; to a want 


to one temperature: by marking this, 
therefore, we have one point fixed; of 
course this will be the same in all 
thermometers. Hooke observed also, 
that water boils at one uniform tem- 
perature ; by noticing this, therefore, 
we have another invariable point: 
and these two points are connected 
by means of a graduated scale. 

The thermometer which was made 
by Fahrenheit, a German, is most 
commonly used in this country. The 
lowest temperature which this ther- 
mometer indicates, was produced by 
a mixture of snow and sea salt. It is 
the zero of Fahrenheit; the range of 
temperature between zero and the 
freezing pointis 32 degrees. Between 
the freezing point, and that point 
which indicates the boiling of water, 
there is a range of 180 degrees; so 
that the highest degree of Fahrenheit 
is 212 degrees. It has been proposed 
to make a thermometer, the fixed 
points of which shall indicate the 
freezing and boiling of quicksilver: 
certainly this would be very con- 
venient, especially in chemical opera- 
tions, as there is a very extensive 
range of temperature between these 
two points. Quicksilver freezes at 
—39 degrees of Fahrenheit, and boils 
at-+655 degrees. Iftherefore, accord- 
ing to Dr. Murray’s proposition, a scale 
of 1000 degrees were made between 
these two extremes, a thermometer 
might be made, which would be much 
more complete than any other, and 
there would be no necessity for em- 
ploying the negative and positive 
signs, to denote those degrees which 
are above the boiling and below the 
freezing points of Fahrenheit. To 
measure high degrees of temperature, 
quicksilver thermometers are prefer- 
able to those made with alcohol ; be- 
cause the latter fluid is converted into 
vapour at 182 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
whilst the former is not evaporated 
until it reaches 650 degrees. When, 
however, we wish to measure low tem- 
peratures, alcohol is to be preferred, 
because it has not yet been frozen, 
whereas mercury becomes solid at 
—39 degrees. 

The expansion of different bodies, 
by the application of caloric, is not 
uniformly the same, being in general 
less as the density of the body is 
greater. A knowledge of the expan- 
sibilities of different solid bodies is 
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of this knowledge, imperfection in the 
construction of machinery of different 
kinds is mainly attributable. We 
have every reason to believe, that if 
sufficient attention were paid to this 
circumstance, much trouble and in- 
convenience might be prevented, and 
that machines would be much more 
certain in their operations. The ex- 
pansion of solids from heat,is a source 
of error in the construction of time- 
pieces; the pendulum varying in 
length according to the temperature 
of the atmosphere. This error is re- 
moved by making use’ of two metals, 
and adjusting them in such a manner 
that the expansion of one counteracts 
the expansion of the other. In fluids, 
also, there isa diversity as it regards 
their powers of expansion, upon the 
application of a given quantity of 
caloric. Thus, the expansion of water 
is greater than that of quicksilver, and 
the expansion of alcohol is greater 
than that of water. 

it has been found by Dalton and 
Gay Lussac, that all acrial substances 
suffer the same degree of expansion, 
when they are brought to any given 
temperature. Caloric is considered 


by chemists a repulsive power, inas- | 


much as it produces a separation of 
the particles of bodies: the expansion 
of different substances, therefore, will 
be according to their cohesive powers. 
There are a few exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule, that bodies expand by the ap- 
plication of heat; for instance, water, 
by the reduction of its temperature, suf- 
fers an enlargement of volume, it ex- 
pands from 41 degrees of Fahrenheit 
to 32 degrees, until it arrives at a state 
of congelation. The expansive force 
which is exerted in the act,of freezing, 
is supposed by some to be owing toa 
disengagement of air which the water 
held in solution; this, however, is not 
the chief cause, for the same expan- 
sion occurred when water had been 
deprived as much as possible of air 
by the air-pump. 

Mairan explained it on the supposi- 
tion of a polarity in the particles of 
the water, or a tendency to unite by 
certain sides in preference to others : 
to arrange themselves in a certain 
manner, and run into right lines at 
determinate angles. This explana- 
tion is thought by some to be proper, 
inasmuch, as when the freezing of 
water is examined by a microscope, 
this polarity of arrangement can be 


observed, the lines shooting out from 
each other at an angle either of 60 
degrees or 120 degrees. The freezing 
of water therefore is supposed to be a 
species of crystallization, and in con- 
sequence of the arrangement it pro- 
duces, varieties are formed in the solid 
mass, and its volume compared with 
the fluid is enlarged. There is reason 
to believe that other fluids expand in 
the act of congealing, and that this 
expansion takes place through a cer- 
tain range of temperature, as in water, 

One other exception to the law of 
expansion from caloric, remains to be 
considered. It is observed in the 
different clays, and the pure earth 
called argil, which they contain. 
From a knowledge of this circum- 
stance, Mr. Wedgewood constructed 
his pyrometer. This instrument is 
calculated to measure high degrees of 
temperature. It consists of a gauge, 
composed of two straight pieces of 
brass, twenty-four inches long, divided 
into inches and tenths, and fixed ona 
brass plate so as to’ converge; the 
space between them at one extremity 
being five-tenths of an inch, and up 
the other, three-tenths. The pyrome- 
trical pieces of clay are small cylin- 
ders, flattened on one side, made in a 
mould, so as to be adapted exactly to 
the wider end. It is evident, that in 
exposing one of these pieces to a 
high temperature, we can measure its 
contraction, by sliding it into the 
groove. Each degree of this pyro- 
meter is equal to 180 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. The zero corresponds 
with 10773°, and the scale of Wedge- 
wood includes a range of temperature 
equal to about 32.000 degrees of 
Fahrenheit. The highest heat that 
has been measured with it is 16 or 
21.877 degrees of Fahrenheit, being 
the temperature of a small air furnace ; 
and 50 degrees of the scale above the 
point at which cast-iron melts. It is 
difficult to ascertain-the cause of these 
contractions in these substances. By 
some it is supposed to arise from an 
escape of some volatile matter, parti- 
cularly of water, which clays imbibe 
and retain with force. This, however, 
seems to be contradicted by Mr. 
Wedgewood, who found that his 
pyrometrical pieces, at very high 
temperature, suffered no diminution of 
weight; although they continued to 
contract. At a low red heat, it is 
stated, a disengagement of aerial 
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matter, apparently a mixture of com- 
mon air and carbonic acid, takes place ; 
from that to a strong red heat there is 
a loss of weight amounting to about 
two parts in the 100. But past this 
there is no further loss. It is sup- 
posed that there may be interstices in 
the clay,and that the caloric favours the 
aggregation of the particles, by which 
means a condensation takes place. 
With the exceptions now stated, it 
may be laid down as a general law, 
that caloric expands all bodies. 

FLuipiry.—The second effect of calo- 
ric is, fluidity. Water remains ina state 
of fluidity, owing to the influence of ca- 
lorie; for when this is abstracted to 
a certain extent, it assumes a solid 
form. . Many bodies, which in their 
natural state are solid, become fluid 
by the application of heat; thus,. for 
example, lead and iron, and most of 
the other metals, are melted by expo- 
sure to caloric. Some of these, how- 
ever, require a much greater degree 
of heat to produce this effect than 
others. Lead and tin are the most 
fusible; platina is the most infusible, 
and requires an intense degree of heat 
to produce liquefaction. Mercury is 
the only metal which is in a fluid state 
at the temperature of our atmosphere; 
as, however, we have before observed, it 
can be made solid by the abstraction of 
caloric. The substances most difficult 
of fusion are, the earths; these, how- 
ever, can be melted when mixed toge- 
ther; and even separately, most of 
these have been fused by intense heat. 
Those bodies, therefore, which are li- 
quid at the common temperature of our 
atmosphere, are said to be frozen 
when they assume a solid state; whilst 
those which are naturally solid, when 
brought to a state of fluidity are said 
to be melted or fused. It must be ob- 
served, however, that some bodies 
cannot be fused, as, for instance, wood 
and pure lime; the fact is, that some 
of these substances suffer a chemical 
decomposition at a temperature lower 
than that which would be necessary to 
fuse them ; they are compound bodies, 
and by the agency of caloric their con- 
stituent principles pass into new forms 
and combinations. 

Sir James Hall succeeded in fusing 
marble, chalk, and likewise coal, by 
the application of strong pressure, so 
as to prevent the decomposition aris- 
ing from the separation, by heat, of 
2erial or yolatile ingredients. It is 


observed that there is a remarkable 
difference between expansion and flu- 
idity. The former is produced gra- 
dually, there being as many degrees 
of it as there are degrees of tempera- 
ture; whereas the latter is»suddenly 
produced. It is said, that if the body 
be within one degree even of its melt- 
ing point, it still preserves its solid 
form; and when a suflicient degree of 
caloric is communicated to it, it im- 
mediately becomes fluid. Some sub- 
stances become soft before they pass 
into astate of fluidity, as, for instance, 


resin, wax, and animal fats. Mr. 
Nicholson has remarked, that the 


same thing is observable in some of 
the metals. In solder of the pewter- 
ers, for example, the interval between 
the commencement of congelation and 
the solidification of the whole mass, is 
not less than 40 degrees. 

Some suppose that solidity is the 
natural state of every body, and that 
all bodies may be rendered solid by 
the abstraction of caloric. Indeed, 
every known liquid has been reduced 
to a solid state, with the exception of 
alcohol; so that this conclusion may 
be adopted. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that caloric produces fluidity by 
separating the particles of bodies, and 
by producing new arrangements into 
which the particles enter. Indepen- 
dent, however, of a reduction of tem- 
perature, when liquids are reduced to 
a solid form, there are other circum- 
stances which have an influence in 
producing this change; for example, 
water may be cooled below 32 degrees 
without becoming solid; itmay without 
difficulty be brought to 27 degrees, or 
25 degrees, and with ease even to 23 
degrees. Blagden succeeded in redu- 
cing it to21 degrees, De Luc cooled itto 
6 or 7 degrees lower, and Dalton brought 
it to 5 degrees of Fahrenheit without 
freezing. These facts shew, that some- 
thing more is necessary than merely 
a reduction of temperature, when wa- 
ter assumes a solid form. Accord- 
ingly, it has been found, that agitation, 
and the introduction of any particle of 
ice or snow, contributes to the produc- 
tion of ice. Itis said, that on the intro- 
duction of the smallest particle of ice 
or snow, crystals instantly shoot from 
the spot which is touched, and the 
whole surface in a short time becomes 
congealed. Sir Charles Blagden as- 
cribes the freezing of water to frozen 
particles which float in the atme- 
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sphere, which, when they touch the 
cooled surface, cause it to freeze. 
These phenomena, have been explain- 


ed on the principle, that the congela- | 


tion of a fluid such as water, is a spe- 
eles of crystallization, in which the 
particles, by agitation, and the intro- 
duction of an extraneous substance, 
at a certain temperature assume dif- 
ferent forms, and become differently 
arranged. 
( To be continued. ) 
== a 
ON THE SUBSTRATUM OF MATTER. 
( Continued from col. 362. ) 


In the article that gave birth to “a 


a 


Constant Reader’s” remarks, some 


doubts were expressed on the exist- | 
ence of an unknown substratum of | 


matter; and the reasons urged against 
it were as follow.*—First, that when 
the mind excluded from its concep- 
tions the essential properties of mat- 
ter, it had nothing left within its grasp. 
Secondly, that as far as the essential 


properties of any being are known, so | 
much is known of its essence or na- | 
ture. Thirdly, that the doctrine of an | 


unknown substratum leads to specu- 
lative atheism. 

A conjecture was somewhat hastily 
expressed, namely, that “ solidity 
may be the essence of matter, and 
consciousness the essence of spirit.” 


But as I know nothing of essences. as | 
real entities, distinct from certain ag- | 


gregates of indissolubly united proper- 


ties, I cannot admit that any single | 
property is entitled to such a denomi- | 
nation. I therefore disapprove of | 


that phraseology, and pass over the 
remarks which it occasioned. 

M.S. has frequently found himself 
in the same plight as myself, but 
adopted a different plan to extricate 
himself: he has reasoned thus; ‘“‘ If 
I presume on the existence of no per- 
manent principle or substance, I must 
then grant that there is solidity while 
there is nothing that is solid; exten- 
sion, while nothing is extended: 
shape, while nothing possesses figure : 
and I suspected that I was thus in- 
volved in greater difficulties, and sur- 
rounded by greater inconsistencies, 
than if I allowed the existence of 
something in which these properties 
were united, though I could not sepa- 
rate them from it without destroying 


A 
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| its identity.” As I never “ presumed 
on the existence of no permanent prin- 
ciple,” however similar the plight may 
have been in which we have both been 
| placed, there must have been some- 
thing of difference in it. Your cor- 
| respondent’s ‘* permanent principle,” 
is the substratum of matter; mine is 
matter itself. I deny a substratum, 
| but do not deny a permanent princi- 
| ple. His principle is something dis- 
| tinct from its attributes; mine is not, 
| except it be in name and in imagina- 
tion. The denial of an ulterior sub- 
stratum, therefore, does not involve 
the startling consequences which M.S. 
has deduced from it. 

However absurd my notion of the 
dentity of subject and attributes may 
ippear to M.S.it cannot appear more 
so to him than does his incongruous 
notion of the existence of something in 
which properties are united. His pro- 
perties are things that he well knows; 
—his some-thing, is no-thing that he 
does know; and yet it appears to him 
more rational to unite his known pro- 
perties to his unknown something, 
and to give it ‘‘a local habitation and 
aname,’ than to deny a doubt of its 
| existence, and admit that an assem- 
blage of aitributes constitute as well 
| as imply a subject. 
| It must, I think, be admitted, that, 
| ¥ hich side soever we take of this ques- 
| tion, difficulties and inconsistencies 
| present themselves; and we only dif- 
| fer as to the side on which they pre- 
| 
| 
| 


? 
h 
9 
ri 


ponderate. M.S. thinks that they 
incline to the latter; and I judge them 
to be more numerous and weighty 
| against the former; and with these 
| views we shall probably both throw 
down our pens, and agree to differ. 
M.S. observes very justly, ‘that 
God can create substances different in 
principle, and bearing different and 
even opposite properties; and infers, 
“therefore there may be matter and 
spirit.” But is not one of these sub- 
stances matter? and is not matter one 
of these substances ?—and though the 
terms are different, and do not produce 
precisely the same mode of concep- 
tion, yet do they not both refer to the 
same thing, namely, to a substance 
called matter? And as a particular 
constitution, or the essential properties 
of any being, constitutes the nature of 
that being, as we know something of 


the constitution and properties of mat- 


| ter, how can its nature or essence be 
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unknown? The essential properties 
of any being, bear a similar relation to 
that being, that the parts of an object 
bear to the whole, with this difference, 
that while the parts of a whole may 
exist separately, essential properties 
cannot; they are indissolubly united. 
And as a whole is not distinct from all 
its parts, though distinguished by a 
different name ; so neither are proper- 
ties different from their subjects, tho’ 
distinguished by particular names. A 
material substance is a certain aggre- 
gate of properties, and a certain indis- 
solubly united aggregate of properties 
is a material substance. 

In contending for his “mysterious 
principle,” your correspondent, after 
the example of others, presents it to 
us in very different capacities.- 1. We 
have it as a prop; in this it bears pro- 
perties. 2. Asa subject of inhesion; 
in this properties stick in it. 3. Asa 
cement; and in this capacity, it unites 
properties with itself. But how solid- 
ity, extension, and figure, can either 
rest upon, inhere in, or be blended 
with, this unknown phantom, com- 
pletely baffles my conceptions. That it 
cannot perform all these offices, is cer- 
tain, as each of them presents to us 
modes of existence incompatible with 
each other. There scems to be as 
much mystery about the use of this 
‘‘ principle” as of its nature; and all 
that is said in its favour amounts to 
this, that it is some thing, and is con- 
nected with properties some how. 

Your correspondent says, that “ the 
“‘ principal charge I bring against the 
“‘ existence of a primary material sub- 


“‘ stance is, that it cannot be the object: 


“of our senses, and thereforé we can 
‘“‘know nothing of it.’”’* 
has erred; I bring no such charge, nor 
ever intended. I reject it, because it 
is inconceivable by the mind, not be- 
cause it is imperceptible by sense. I 
confess that I do believe that the ma- 
terials of our knowledge are originally 
derived through the medium of the 
senses. But then we have evidence 
sufficient to justify a belief in the ex- 
istence of objects impervious to sense, 
though their particular nature is not 
directly known. The existence of spi- 
rits, we infer from their operations: 
of their nature we know little, but as 
the negative of matter. And if the 
nature of matter itself were unknown, 
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In this he | 


they would be a novel negative in- 
deed! ‘It is because we have no 
idea of spirit, (says a great writer) 
that we are naturally led to express it 
by a negative, to call it immaterial 
substance, or something that is not 
matter, something that is not any- 
thing we know.”’} 

M.S. has backed his opinion by a 
quotation from an authority to whom 
I yield more than a common deference; 
but should the inference which atheists 
have drawn from the doctrine of an 
unknown substratum prove illogical 
when closely examined, if the princi- 
ple be false, and the phraseology im- 
proper that leads to such a result, it 
is of importance to reject them. 

Allow me, Sir, to write another pa- 
ragraph, and I will then thankfully 
quit this ‘‘ land of darkness,” this 
‘‘ thorny path,” these “ bogs and brakes 
of metaphysics ;” for, ‘‘ my weary soul” 
is already ‘‘ sick of journeying,” and 
I am almost ready to “sink into a 
state of supineness and apathy,” count- 
ing it all ‘*‘ vanity, and vexation of spi- 
rit.” Itis a charge of treason I have 
now to repel, and perhaps nothing else 
would have raised this last muscular 
effort, and the last particle of mental 
energy, that will be directed by me 
against this ‘“‘ palpable obscure.’”? It 
seems, that to deny a substratum of 
matter, is an attempt to shift from his 
seat an aged and an unseen sovereign. 
This is a serious charge, but it is ‘as 
false as it is foul.” To deny the exist- 
ence of a sovereign, is not the same thing 
as an attempt to depose him. The “ gen- 
tlemen” who deny the existence of this 
mysterious, unseen, aged sovereign, have 
been at no small pains to discover his 
nature, and his residence ; but having 
failed in their attempts, they suspect 
that he is nobody, and that his resi- 
dence is nowhere. In this opinion I 
concur with them ; but lestthere should 
be, after all, such an old gentleman, 
I will say no more against him, but 
leave him in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of his invisible sovereignty. It 
Was my intention to extend my remarks 
on the origin of human knowledge; £ 
have, however, declined this, and shall 
only notice the opinion, that ‘* all our 
notions of the spiritual world are pure- 
ly negative.” On this subject, 1 am 
happy that we are not left to the wild 
vayaries of unassisted reason. 


+ Wesley’s Philosophy, vol. v. p. 152. 
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FRAGMENT OF A DAY-BOOK. 
(Concluded from col. 413.) 

“16th July.—The king assisted with 
the whole court at the marriage of 
count Dietrichstein, with the lady of 
honour Alexandrine Schuwaloff: the 
ceremony took place in the dining- 
room, and the Nuntius Litta wore the 
dress ofa bishop. After that, the act 
was repeated in the chapel, according 
to the rites of the Greek church, 
whereby Count Schuwaloff held the 
garland over the head of the bride. 
The empress had adorned the bride 
with her own hands, and she wore 
diamonds to the value of a million of 
rubles. 

‘* On the 17th the emperor embark- 
ed with his whole family for Cronstadt, 
and took the most hearty leave of the 
king.”’ 

‘* Kammenoy-Ostrog, near Peters- 
burg.—On the 24th the king went toa 
country-seat of prince Kurakin. The 
princess Dolgorucki,an intimate friend 
of the family, celebrated, as usual, the 
birth-day of princess K——— at Alex- 
androwskie. The festivity had been 
advanced this year by a whole month, 
on account of the approaching depar- 
ture of the Austrian embassador, count 
Cobenzl, who is a great friend of both 
the ladies, and whose taste has always 
enlivened their social amusements. 
The company went first to a thicket ; 
where the children of both families 
offered, in shops of green branches, 
various things for sale, such as flowers, 
fruit, music, &e. Instead of sign- 
boards, these shops had inscriptions 
drawn from the best and most known 
authors, and befitting the occasion. 
One of the children made a speech, 
and then they all united in merry 
dances. From this place, one pro- 
ceeded to the theatre of the castle: 
the princess Dolgorucki acted most 
excellently a scene of Nina, or insanity 
eaused by love. Thereupon followed 
representations of the magic lantern 
behind a curtain of gauze: the direc- 
tor of the lantern appeared, and an- 
nounced the rising of the sun, and 
this sun was—the Austrian embassa- 
dor dressed in brocade, and his head 
surrounded by beams of gilded paste- 
board; he was followed by the moon, 
represented by Mandini, the first Ita- 
lian singer, who gave afterwards, with 
Mr. De Riviére, a brother-in-law of 


Mme. Le Brun, the painter, the part-, 


er 


| when Count George Orloff was in pos- 


ing of Orestes and Pylades, in the most 
comical manner imaginable. Riviére 
performed also the operation of a dent- 
ist with Mandini. After a few. scenes 
of the like nature, one represented 
living pictures, according to well- 
known subjects, viz; Achilles (Ma- 
dame Le Brun) discovered by Ulysses 
amongst the companions of Deidamia 
(princess Dolgorucki:) Stratonice on 
the sick-bed of her son, (the princess 
again;) the tent of Darius, &c. Mme. 
Le Brun ordered the positions, the 
illumination, &c. with so much taste, 
that this kind of spectacle afforded 
great amusement. All Petersburg 
regretted the departure of Cobenzl; 
because nobody equals him in com- 
placency, ease, and all that renders 
society agreeable. On his theatre 
performed princess Dolgorucki the 
part of Camilla, to the admiration of 
every one; and on the very evening 
of his setting off, the embassador lent 
himself, for the pleasure of the com- 
pany, by fitting himself out as a hen, 
and all the present children as chickens, 
which he defended against every 
attack in a very ludicrous manner.” 

** Gatschina, 9th September, and fol- 
lowing days.—One of the three Russian 
bishops, who had been knighted, made 
a speech to the emperor. It is to be 
remarked, that only under the present 
government the bishops have received 
red and blue ribands. At the ball, 
which was given in the evening, the 
empress asked the king, whether he 
played at cards? and when he acknow- 
ledged his ignorance on that point, 
the emperor said that it was the same 
with him: but I, said the empress, 
must play a little at picquet par con- 
tenance; and she did then play for 
about halfan hour with the fieldmar- 
shals Soltikoff, Repnin, and Kamens- 
koy. On the 10th, the king requested 
the emperor to give him somebody, 
who could point out to him all the 
beauties of Gatschina; and immedi- 
ately was the general-adjutant Ples- 
chtschejeff sent to him as his guide: 
this man, who has served in the Eng- 
lish navy, has the reputation of saying 
always what he thinks; and whatever 
he says, bespeaks a-man of honour. 
He went with the king through the 
subterraneous passages, which remind 
one of the catacombs, to the top of 
the tower: the interior division of the 
walls is still the same as in the time 
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session of the castle; but the emperor 
has enlarged it very much, and has 
decorated it entirely to his own liking. 
A Polish painter, Labinski, has fur- 
nished, amongst others, the finest Ara- 
besks. Under the great number of 
paintings, one remarks five large por- 
traits by Robert ; one seven feet high 
by Vernet; Charles the Third of Spain 
at dinner; and a stag-hunt, which 
prince Condé gave to the emperor 
when he visited him at Chantilli as 
grand duke, &c. The three graces, 
painted on a piece of marble, are less 
remarkable for their beauty, than be- 
cause they have been dug up at Her- 
culaneum. A representation of Peter 
the Great on horseback, is perhaps the 
best which one has of him, but the 
horse might be better: the dress is 
more modern than one is accustomed 
to see from that epoch, and the painter 


has forgotten the star of the order of 


St. Andrew. In the drawing-room an 
antique basrelief is placed over the 
chimney, which has been so well pre- 
served, that one might almost doubt 
the truth of what is asserted about it: 
they say, that it had originally deco- 
rated a monument of Trajan, and that 
from that it had been transplanted with 
several others to the triumphant arch 
of Constantine, whence thieves had 
torn it off during the night, and sold 
it to chief-chamberlain Schuwaloff, 
who was just then travelling in Italy. 
In the cabinet of the emperor hang 
five portraits—Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, betwixt four Russian fieldmar- 
shals. As for the garden, the king 
has but slightly glanced at it, for the 
present. The emperor seemed highly 
pleased with the king’s good opinion 
of a place in which he delights so much 
himself: he said, it appears to me as 
if I were no where at home but here. 
it certainly must be acknowledged that 
even Pawbowski, pretty as itis, can 
be called but a small diamond, when 
compared with Gatschina. 

‘© Petersburg, 17th October.—Prince 
Dolgorucki surprised the king in the 
evening with a theatre, which he had 
erected, during the king’s absence, in 
the marble palace. One gave two 
French pieces: Lecon sett paternel ; and 
Le bon menage, by Florian. The author 
of the first is a count Golofflin, who 
was educated abroad: the piece is 
actually full of new and interesting 
scenes. Madame Litwinoff acted the 
principal part; a Bayarian count Lerch- 


| 


enfeld, a marquis de Montmort, the 
old well-known French performer Aus- 
réne, and Mr. Riviére, were appointed 
for the remainder. In the second 
piece performed princess Dolgorucki 
herself with her wonted superiority, 
and her charming children appeared 
as harlequins. 

“On the 23d October, a Greek 
bishop lodged with the king; his name 
is Eugene, and he was born at Corfu. 
Without having ever been a monk, he 
was named by Catharine to be bishop 
of Tauria. He resigned after a few 
years, to spend his pension here. He 
has translated an Aineide in Greek 
verses, and, according to the judgment 
of connoisseurs, his performance is a 
very good one: he speaks French and 
Italian, and knows the best authors 
of these nations. His conversation is 
spiritual, and one does not perceive 
his eighty years.” 

* Gatschina, 26th October.—The em- 
peror treated the empress to-day to an 
Italian Opera seria by Anfossi, which 
was excellently executed. The deco- 
rator, (scene-painter,) Gonzaga, has 
surpassed himself: he is one of the first 
artists In his line, and knows how to 
produce optical effects which border 
on enchantment; although the house 
is but small, and the principal spec- 
tators are placed immediately behind 
the orchestra: even on the curtain 
stands a temple which seems to pro- 
ject, seen at a distance of only six 
feet: a woody district of his produces 
the effect of a painting by Breughel: 
a sun-beam coming through a window 
of a prison, was absolutely deceiving ; 
and he has painted walls al fresco, 
which delude the eye, notwithstanding 
prior information. After the opera, Le 
Pieg gave a ballet, in which he showed 
himself to great advantage, in spite of 
his sixty years. On the 24th Novem- 
ber, the emperor had the operarepeated 
on the court theatre in Petersburg ; 
and as thisis by far larger than that 
in Gatschina, Gonzaga was obliged to 
paint fresh sceneries in the greatest 
haste: this served anew to prove his 
fruitful genius, and his extraordinary 
skill. The play which had been an- 
nounced for the 28th, was counter- 
manded as soon as the emperor learned 
of the death of the king of Prussia.” 

““ Petersburg, 5th December.—This 
day, prince Condé visited the king, and 
declared that he should have known 
him again, as he had had the pleasure 
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of seeing him once at his ball in 1754. 
When prince Condé descended at his 
dwelling in the Taurish palace, he 
found there all the servants dressed in 
the same livery which his own domes- 
tics had worn at Chantilli, when the 
emperor Paul saw him there: (how 
delicate an attention!) on the court- 
chariots, which are intended for the 
prince’s use, the emperor had his arms 
painted; and on the colours of his 
regiment, the Russian eagle is sur- 
rounded by French lilies. The pa- 
Jace of Czernischefi he gave him asa 
present; and when he went there for 
the first time, he found Hotel de Condé 
written over the gates.” 

** On the 15th December, 1797,—the 
king was present at a dinner which 
prince Besborodko gave. Besides the 
usual splendour, and the completely 
exhausted art of cookery, one remark- 
ed about twenty perfuming pans. which 
exhaled the most precious odours. 
There appeared also the famous bomb 
of Sardanaple, with the epicurean 
sauce, invented by a butler of Frede- 
rick the Second. The most costly 
wines of all countries were in abun- 
dance, and hundreds of wax candles 
illuminated the tables. At the dessert, 
every dish was covered with a glass 
bell, of beautiful workmanship. Etru- 


rian painting adorned these bells, and | 


they did great credit to prince Jusu- 
poff, who is the director and active 
manager of this manufactory.’ 

‘* On the 8th January, 1798,—the 
king was present at the 
of the water ; ; but his balcony had been 


surrounded with windows. The em- 
press, although very far gone with 


child, had walked to the wooden cha- 
pel, which had been erected on the ice 
of the ditch that encloses the admi- 
ralty: she came afterwards likewise to 
the omy ha ses windows opened, 
and stood there longer than two hours 
without std elia: and apparently with- 
out any inconvenience, 
snowed very hard, and the snow lay 
two inches high around her feet. The 
eount of Montmorenci, son of the 
duke of Laval, has given several proofs 
of a very singular art, which he pre- 
tends to have learned from the bishop 
of Nanci: ne gives him something 
in writing, even the mere address ofa 
letter, by a person of whom he knows 
nothing 
does not tell him: he asks only whe- 
ther it is the writing of a-male or fe- 


consecration | 


| 
at all, and whose name one 


| male? and then he guesses from the 


} ing, wae . 


although it | his death, 


characters, not only the age of the per- 
son, but even the moral disposition. 
He has guessed several times with an 
astonishing exactness; and Lavater 
might become jealous of him.” 


Extract of a Letter from the state- 
counsellor Boeder, chief physician 
of the king, to Monsieur Bacciarelly, 
cabinet-secretary at Warsaw. 


“* Petersburg, 6th April, 1798.—Our 
good master died merely through an 
attack on the nerves, which was 
brought on by the painful and dis- 
agreeable labour to get out of the em- 
barrassing situation in which unfortu- 
nate projects had involved him. For 
the rest, his end was like that of the 
empress Catharine, and he was bu- 
ried with the same honours.” 


ee 


EXTRACT OF ALETTER FROM MR.JOHN 
COWELL, TO ROBT. FOWLER, BROMP- 
TON,—DATED SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, AUG. 31, 1820. 

‘‘[ HAVE to inform you of the death of 

Mayree, the New-Zealander: he died 

on the 9th of April, about half past 

two 0’ clock in the afternoon, in lat. 

43, 34.8. long. 89. E. I have great 

hopes that he died rejoicing in Christ 

Jesus as his saviour. During the pas- 

sage, he was very attentive to the in- 

structions given him in reading, writ- 

He was particularly ‘atten- 

tive to the reading of the scriptures. 

The morning of his death, I attended 

on him until half past ten 0 ‘clock ; dur- 

ing that time I endeavoured to point out 

Jesus Christ to him as his saviour: he 

was very thankful for my attention and 

advice. My dear partner then came 

into his cabin to relieve me, while I 

attended divine service in the after- 

cabin, it being the sabbath-day. Dur- 
ing the morning he was perfectly sen- 
sible, and about half an hour before 
he begged Mrs. Cowell to 
pray with him; which she did. After 
prayer, he said, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Cowell, 

you make a write: tell all my England 
friends that Jesus Christ is Mayree 
friend—Mayree die and go to hea- 
ven.” After divine service I attended 
in his cabin, and in a few moments he 
expired ; leaving this world, I hope, to 
dwell with Christ his saviour in the 

kingdom of heaven. During his ill- 

ness on board the ship, he expectora- 

ted very little. I was desirous to as- 
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certain the nature of his disorder, and 
cause of his death. I therefore re- 
quested the surgeon to open the body ; 
which he kindly did. On opening it, 

the surgeon found the right lobe of the 
lungs decayed, and the heart very 
much enlarged. It was this gentle- 
man’s opinion, that the en largement of 
his heart was the cause of his death.” 

Mayree learned to write while he 
continued in England, which was only 
about six months. 

The following is a copy of a short 
Letter he sent to a friend, a day or two 
before the ship sailed.— 

‘* To my triends, 

‘All very kind—Mr. Cowell 
very kind—Mrs. Cowell very kind in- 
deed. Little John very good; Mayree 
very sorry; me too imuch cry. Mr. 
Cowell make a preach last night, and 
go to bed and no cry. Mr. Cow all 
come this morning, and say, Mayree, 
how be you? Mayree say, Very well, 
and nocry. Mayree make a write to 
Mrs. Cowell’s brother. Poor Mayrce 
much like John—he make a pray for 
me. Good byme. See you no more. 

a MAYREE,” 
a 


Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—I here send you an extract of a 
letter from Sydney, New South Wales, 
addressed to myself, dated Aug. 31, 
1820. 
SAMUEL LEIGH, Missionary. 
London, Feb. 28, 1821. 


“Six weeks after you sailed, two 
Romish priests arrived, with the sanc- 
tion of government. They have large 
congregations, and are going to build 
a chapel. They meet in the court- 
room. May 19, Mr. and Mrs. Carvosso 
arrived, and were sorry that affliction 
had compelled you to leave the colony 
before they came. Mrs. Carvosso is 
a person of deep piety, and much de- 
voted to the mission work, 
gone to Windsor to live. We are 
sorry for it; but as they are willing to 
be any where or any thing, if the Lord 
will bless«their labours, we did not 
think it our duty to interfere. They 
are much loved and respected. 

‘“‘ May 28, a meeting was held in 
our chapel for the formation of a Bible 
Association. July 5, a meeting was 
held for the formation of a Wesleyar 
Missionary Society. Surely these are 
the beginning of good days. The sced 
which you have sown is growing up: 


They are 


J trust we shall have a fruitful harvest. 


I am happy to inform you, that our 


congregations, Sunday schools, and 
societies, are on the increase. Mr. 
Lowry will give you a particular ac- 
count of the work of Ged in this place. 

‘¢ Last month there were twelve 
men under sentence of death. Mr. 
and Mrs. Carvosso visited them, and 
gave them bibles and tracts ; but when 
the priest went to see the six which 
were Roman Catholics, he took the 
bibles and tracts, and threw them out 
of the cell, and said, if they read such 
books he ‘would not hear their confes- 
sions. Three of the other went to the 
Dervent to suffer. We have no hopes 
of their salvation: but the three who 
suffered here, we have reason to be- 
lieve, repented and found mercy. The 
morning in which they suffered, they 
went into every cell, and exhorted the 


| people to repent, and believe in Christ. 


At the place of execution, each man 
delivered a very affecting speech, and 
begged the thousands who surrounded 
them, to attend to the missionaries, 
to whom they owed under God the sai- 
vation of their souls. After they had 
sung a verse of a hymn, the drop fel 

and they were launched into eternity.” 


—i 


ON THE COMPRESSIBILITY OF WATER. 


In the first volume of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 1009, an article ap- 
peared, describing various experi- 
ments on the pressure of the ocean. 
Similar experiments have since been 
made, by Mr. Jacob Perkin, on his 
passage from America to this coun- 
try, and published in the last num- 
ber of the Philosophical Transactions, 
in a paper entitled the ‘‘Compres- 
sibility of Water.”? This article has 
been handed to us by a correspondent 
who calls himself Selector. 

‘““A strong empty porter bottle was 
sunk to the depth of 150 fathoms, 
having first lightly corked and sealed 
it in the following manner. Six co- 
verings of cotton cloth, saturated 
with a composition of sealing wax 
and tar, were strongly fastened over 
the cork by a cord wound round them, 
directly under the projection at the 
neck of the bottle. After the bottle 
had been suffered to remain at the 
depth above mentioned a few ninutes, 
it was drawn up. No water was 


found to haye been forced into it, 
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neither was there any visible change | 
at the mouth. 

“The same bottle was again sunk at 
the increased depth of 220 fathoms: 
when drawn in, it was found to con- 
tain about a ill of water, but not 
the slightest visible change had taken 
place in the sealing. 

‘“‘The same bottle was now sunk, f 
the third time, to the still greater 
depth of 300 fathoms ; and when drawn 
up, only a small part of the neck was 
found attached to the line. Its ap- 
pearance was truly interesting. The 
bottle was not broken by external 
pressure, but evidently by the ex- 
pansion of the condensed sea-water, 
which had found its way through the 
sealing. 


| 


found the cork had been compressed | 
into half its length, making folds of | 


about one-eighth of an inch; 
the coverings, consisting of six layers 
of cloth and cement, had been torn 
up on one side before the bottle burst. 
The eflect produced upon the cork 
cannot, we imagine, be accounted for 
but in one way, viz. that the water, 
divided into very minute particles, 
must, by the surrounding pressure of 
the water, have been forced through 
the coverings, and filled the bottle; 
that the water thus forced in, and con- 
densed to a great degree, expanded 
as the pressure was removed by draw- 
ing towards the surface, not only so 
as to press the cork back into the 
neck, and, owing to the resistance of 
the coverings, compress it half its 
size, but to separate the neck from 
the body of the bottle. 


iS vee aap 4, An empty porter | 


bottle, the shortest that could be found, 
was. stopped in the following manner. 
A cork with a large head was firmly 
driven into the neck; it was: then co- 
vered with six layers of fine linen, 
saturated with a composition of tar 
and wax, over them was applied a 
covering of leather, and all perfectly 
secured by being well bound at the 
neck. The bottle thus prepared was 
sunk 270 fathoms. When drawn in, 
it was found perfectly sound, and the 
sealing unchanged; but filled with 
water to within an inch of the cork. 
The coverings were taken off, layer 
after layer, but no signs of moisture 
were visible. Had the bottle remain- 
ed down a sufficient length of time to 
have completely filled, it would un- 


and that | 


| 


doubtedly have been broken by the | 


expansion of the water, upon being 
drawn towards the surface, as was 
the case in the former experiment. 
It is worthy of remark, that when the 


| water from this bottle was poured into 


a tumbler, it effervesced like mineral 
water. 

‘* Experiment 5. In this experiment 
two strong bottles were sunk to the 
depth of 500 fathoms; one of them 
vas stopped with a ground glass stop- 
per, and well cemented, then placed 
in a strong canvass bag: when the 
bag was drawn in, it was found that 
the bottle had been crushed into many 
thousand pieces. The other bottle 
was very tightly corked, but not hav- 


| ing been left down a sufficient length 
T - . ° { 
Upon examination, it was | 


of time, it came up whole, filled to 
within one and a half inch: the cork 
had been driven in and remained so; 
but the cementation was unaltered, 
excepting at the surface, where it 
had become a little concave.” 


Ee 


ON MUTUAL AFFECTION, 


‘Of the emotions of pure spirits we m: ay form 
‘‘ conjectures; but we can speak with cer- 
“tainty, and scientifically, of those only 
«which are known to us by experience. 

BEATTIE. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—With your permission, I again 

intrude on the notice of your reader rs, 

for the purpose of defending that 
which I have asserted in‘‘ An Answ er 
to a Query on Mutual Affections,” 
from the criticism of a correspondent 

signing M. number 27. col. 462. 

Tam accused by him, not only of 
asserting improbabilitiesin the above- 
mentioned answer, but of implying an 
absolute contradiction in one part, to 
a proposition which I have endea- 
voured to substantiate in another.— 
I now request the candid and impar- 
tial reader to be my judge; should he 
also consider my opinion as a mass 
of absurdity, I must rest content, 
though every feeling of contempt 
should be roused against the igno- 
rance which prompted me to a de- 
fence of a train of inconsistencies. 

M. after a recital of my remarks, 
(number 26. col. 350.) adds -—‘ Such 
an opinion, lam persuaded, will, upon 
investigation, be as absolutely refuted 
as decidedly insisted upon,” meaning 
(as I should suppose) to. say, that 
after excluding mutual affection from 
eternity, I contradictorily assert, as 
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my opinion, that the joys of futurity 
will have an intimate dependence on 
it. That my concise remarks will ad- 
mit of a construction being put on 
them, sufficiently different to obviate 
the objections he has raised, it is my 
intention in the next place to prove; 
in order to which it will be necessary 
for me to return to the words of our 
querist, (number 23. col. 100.) which 
inquire ;—‘‘ whether it be probable, 
that mutual affections particularly esta- 
blished between kindred spirits in time, 
will be perpetuated in eternity?” It 
is almost unnecessary for me to re- 
mark, that affections established i 
time, must be the affections of time ; 
the affections mentioned in the query, 
are the affections of time, and I can- 
not reconcile the idea of their being 
the affections of eternity. In my an- 
swer, I assert, that ‘‘ mutual affec- 
tions, and the kindred affinity of 
spirits, are mere relative modes,” &c. 
‘‘consistent only with time:’’ and 
conclude by saying, that, “‘ that affec- 
tion therefore which subsisted in time, 
will not be perpetuated in eternity.” 
It is evident, that my meaning is not 
to exclude all mutual affections from 
immortality, but only those established 
in time ; for of the affections to which 
I have denied an existence hereafter, 
I have given a definition, and have 
asserted with what they are consist- 
ent; but can this definition, and this 
assertion of consistency, apply to ‘‘ an 
infinitely enlarged system of reciprocal 
love,”’ or mutual affection? Surely not; 
though I may be able to circum- 
scribe the bounds of a temporary 
affection; the like task, when such an 
affection shall have been infinitely 
enlarged, would defy every effort of 
human intellect, and finite reason. 
Infinity cannot be conceived; how 
then can it be defined ? 

I consider a contradictory argu- 
ment to consist in the assertion and 
denial of the same thing. 

Mutual affection, and “an injinitely 
~ enlarged system of reciprocal love,” are 
notsynonymous terms. Consequently, 
though the same argument should 
contain a denial of the one, and 
equally insist on the existence of the 
other, no contradiction could possibly 
be implied. This dissipated mist 
is the unsubstantial foundation, upon 
which your correspondent M. has 
raised the structure of his reason. 
The justice of his observation gn 


mental perception is evident; yet my 
argument is inno danger of suffering 
by it. He says, “ If individual affec- 
tion merges for ever after death, all 
perception must die with it.” IT an- 
swer, Certainly it must: instead, how- 
ever, of consigning the noble faculty 
of perception to the shades of obli- 
vion, I would rather consider it as 
the embryo of that exalted perception, 
which, when eternity shall burst upon 
our view, will enable us to perceive 
amidst the myriads of the blest, no 
spirit that will not be equally entitied 
to our heavenly love—that perception 
which will prove to us we have but 
“‘one Father, which is in heaven;’’ 
which will prove all those to be our 
brethren, who, during their trial here, 
‘‘ with the spirit of understanding, 
heard the word of God and kept it.” 

And now, after apologizing for the 
trespass which I have committed on 
those pages which are ever wont to be 
better adorned; and expressing my 
determination to controvert no longer 
a subject which must inevitably termi- 
nate in mere conjecture, I shall con- 
clude, with the most perfect good-will 
towards your correspondent M. this 
feeble effort of my pen; presuming, 
however, to add, that what I have 
advanced is my firm opinion; and, 
until arguments be adduced, as far 
superior in force to those which have 
already appeared against me, as the 
blaze of day is superior to the taper 
flame of night, I shall consider such 
opinion consistent with the justice of 
the Deity; capable of silencing the 
cavils of the pedant: and I shall look 
forward to the consummation of things, 
as the period when angels will attest 
it with their lips, as the rising blest, 
reclining on the ambient air, enter 
the mansions of eternal joy. 

May 6th, 1821, Priestgate, T. R. 

Peterborough. 


—E ie 


ON EDUCATION. 


THERE are few subjects upon which 
more treatises have been written than 
on Education, and to some of which 
the greatest deference is due; but yet 
when I consider the great importance 
of education, I think it will be a suf- 
ficient apology for my offering a few 
thoughts upon that interesting subject. 

The persons to whom [ particularly 
address myself, are those who we may 
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suppose are capable of affording what | 


is called a liberal education. 
Education is the improving and cul- 
tivating of our minds, and the polish- 
ing and refining of our manners by 
learning. 
I do not pretend to give a routine 
of studies. I leave this to some more 


competent head; but the following | 


studies I think I may safely recom- 
mend as steps towards the Temple of 
Knowledge. 

Nothing is more practically useful 
than English Grammar; for without it 
we can neither speak nor write our 
own language with any degree of pro- 


from being ignorant of this, however 
original his ideas might have been, or 
what argument soever he might have 
used to support his ideas, who was 
scarcely noticed by the intelligent part 
of his congregation; and the good 
which might otherwise have been very 
extensive, was confined within a very 
narrow compass.—Next to this I may 
recommend Geography, which is ne- 
cessary both in private and active 
life. A knowledge of the Classics, at 
least Latin, if not Greek. Though 
these are not absolutely necessary, 
they improve and strengthen the mind; 
and as this is of importance, I strongly 


recommend the study of them to every | 


one who wishes to acquire a liberal 
education. A thorough acquaintance 
both withancient and modern History, 
I deem indispensable; for here we 
have not only the simple history of 
the actions of men, but all their dif- 
ferent passions delineated ; in short, 


we have man copied; and it will | 


enable us to form our own judgments 
upon the different transactions of our 
own time.—To be well acquainted 
with these things will certainly require 
some trouble and pains, but by plen- 
tifully implanting in our minds the 
seeds of knowledge, what an ample 
harvest shall we reap! It will qualify 
us to fill any station’ in life in which 
we may be placed; it will enable us 
to become valuable members of soci- 
ety, and to enjoy all the pleasures and 
happiness of a rational and cultivated 
mind. 

Sapiens and Stultus were brothers, 
—apparently with the same advan- 
tages. Sapiens applied himself to 
learning, and well improved every 
moment of his time: Stultus wasted 
his time in trifles and folly,—Sapiens 


rose to great eminence, and became 
of importance to his country: Stultus 
remained in his first station, unno- 
ticed, and almost unknown. I shall 
conclude with a saying of Socrates,— 
“Learning is an ornament in pros- 
perity, and refuge in adversity; those 
who give their children a good edu- 
cation, furnish them with the means 
of making them both virtuous and 
happy.” J. K. 
fre 
Mr. EDITOR. 
Sir,—By the request of 36 House- 


| keepers of Bishopsgate parish, I send 
| you an account of the parish church. 
priety. [have knowna public speaker, 


[ should be much obliged to you to 
place it in the Imperial Magazine as 
soon as convenient; the above being 
subscribers to this work. 

[ am, &c. 
April 14, 1821. I. Burcess. A. M. 


Account of the Parish Church of Saint 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

The church of St. Botolph, Bishops- 

gate, is situated on the west side of 

Bishopsgate-street, a little beyond the 

spot where the gate formerly stood. 

The ancient church of this parish, 


| was a mean building of brick and 


stone, with a square tower and a 
turret. It escaped the ravages of the 
great fire in 1666, but was soon after 
found to be so much dilapidated, that 
in the year 1723 it was-declared by 
the parishioners to be in a state be- 
yond reparation, and they accordingly 
applied a third time to parliament on 
the subject of a bill to rebuild it. 

An act being obtained for this pur- 
pose the following year, the present 
handsome structure was erected, from 
a design by Mr. J. Gold, and it was 
consecrated in the year 1728. The 
body of the church is of red brick upon 
a stone basement, and is strengthened 
and ornamented with stone coignes, 
cornices, and window frames. The 
interior is handsome and well ar- 
ranged ; the roof is supported by pil- 


| lars, which rise from the floor, and 


sustain the gallery. Contrary to the 
old absurd rule, of placing the steeple 
at the west end of the church, how- 
ever disadvantageously from the situ- 
ation of the building, that ornament 
rises at the east end of the church, 
which is next the street, and here it 
is seen in a very favourable point of 
view. The church has a stone frontis- 
piece of the Doric order, with a pedi- 
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ment and balustrade, from which rises 
the steeple, which is in a very good 
taste; the tower of which is orna- 
mented at the angles with cherubim, 
at the top with vases, and at the sides 
with pilasters of the Ionic order. 
Over this is a circular gallery, from 
within which, the steeple rises, in a 
round form, ornamented with com- 
posite pillars, and bearing vases. 
Here the upper gradation takes place, 
which has oval perforations, and is 
crowned at the subend with an urn. 

Over the stairs at the north-east 
corner of the church is a large paint- 
ing, which was removed from the old 
church, being the picture of King 
Charles the First, in his royal robes, 
at his devotions, with his right hand 
on his breast, and his left holding a 
crown of thorns. The pious monarch 
has an open book before him, in 
which is written Iu verbo tuo spes mea. 

Among the monuments in this church 
is one to the memory of Sir Paul 
Pinder, knight, one to that of the Rev. 
Dr. Grigman, another to that of Dr. 
Conybear, and one to J.G. Rose. In 
April 1815, the Rev. William Cony- 
‘bear, D. D. rector, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Right Rev. Dr. Mant, 
now Lord Bishop of Killala. In Ja- 
nuary 1821, the church underwent a 
thorough repair; the lights were pla- 
ced in the ceiling, and the building 
was lighted with gas. The present 
rector is the Rey. C. J. Blomfield, 
D.D.F.R.S. 

Among the Charities in this parish, 
the following are very beneficial :— 
the Charity Schools ;—the National 
Schools ;—the Benevolent Society ;— 
the Bible Association ;—the Tract So- 
ciety ;—and, the Association for the 
Poor. 


—— 


DEATH OF MR. THOMAS TREFFRY, OF 
FALMOUTH, CORNWALL. 

We have lately received an account 
of the death of this intelligent young 
man, to whose pen the Imperial Ma- 
vazine is indebted for eight admirable 
Essays, entitled, Zhe Moralizer. In 
these compositions, learning, . taste, 
and talents, are so happily combined, 
that a perusal of them will form his 
best literary eulogium. From a letter 
which announced this melancholy in- 
telligence, we lay before our readers 
the following extract.— 

No, 28.—Vot. IIE. 


“Truro, April-2s 31821. 

“ Mr. EpDirTor. 

‘“* S1r,—I am sorry to inform you, that 
this morning I had the painful oppor- 
tunity of attending the funeral of that 
learned and amiable young*man, Mr. 
Thomas Treffry, who is called, in the 
Imperial Magazine, ‘‘ The Moralizer.’” 
He is the eldest son of the Rev. Mr. 
R. Tretfry, of the Methodist connec- 
tion, superintendent preacher of the 
Truro circuit. 

‘‘ A few months ago, the Rev. Mr. 
Hart, Independent minister, who kept 
a Classical school at Falmouth, remov- 
ing from that town to another, Mr. 
Thomas Treffry became his successor; 
and, no doubt, he was perfectly com- 
petent to his arduous task. Prior to 
this, he had become acquainted with 
the Rev. C. Cardew, D. D. of the pa- 
rish of St. Erme in Cornwall, By 
this learned church minister he was 
highly recommended, as possessing 
much classical knowledge, andas being 
every way qualified for his undertak- 
ing. He was a most agreeable young 
man; unaffected in his manners, and 
of an amiable disposition. By all to 
whom he was known, he was highly 
esteemed and respected. This valu- 
able youth was seized with an inflam- 
mation in his bowels; and in a very 
few days it pleased the great Author 
of our existence to take him from time 
into eternity, before he arrived at the 
age of nineteen. 

‘* But in the midst of their afllictions, 
it affords one great consolation both 
to his parents and friends, to reflect 
that he was brought to the knowledge 
of the truth as it isin Jesus Christ, 
and was therefore prepared for the 
awful event which has taken place. 
We need not entertain a doubt that he 
is safely admitted into eternal glory. 

“IT am, Sir, your’s, &e. 
‘* J. STEPHENS.” 
eg — 


Boetey, 


ADDRESS 
Composed by a Teacher, and spoken by a Boy 
of Orange-street Sunday School, London, at 
an annual public examination. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE INSTITUTION. 


So much, kind Friends! indebted as we are 

To your benevolence and christian care, 

it well becomes us to attend the Word, 

With which you wish our mem’ry to be stor’d. 

That word directs—‘‘ Give honour where it’s 
dues” — 


, And, thus instructed, bids us honour you, 
’ ¥ 


2 
eo 
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For poor, untutor’d, erring Children find 

In you, the Guardians of the youthful mind. 

Thro’ you, the blessings of instruction flow, 

To cheer our poverty, and soothe our woe ; 

And, altho’ gratitude should chiefly lift 

Our hearts to God—the AUTHOR of each gift, 

Your claims upon our thanks by far outweigh 

The utmost limit of our pow’r to pay. 

But, your reward, see, tributary lie, 

In yonder grateful Mother’s glist’ning eye 

Or hear it in the praise that Father sends, 

Mingled with blessings on his Children’s 
Friends ! 

And greater still, the recompense, than this, 

Which waits the merciful in future bliss. 

There (we are told in God’s inspired Word) 

All who have given, lend unto the Lord, 

Confessing all they gave to them was giv’n, 

And all the glory due alone to Heavw’n; 

Such, we are told, as bid the needy take 

Of their abundance for the Saviour’s sake, 

Shall hear Him say, and all His Hosts agree, 

«In giving unto these, ye gave to me. 

Come to your heav’nly Father’s waiting breast 

And dwell for ever in the promis’d rest.”’ 

In that bright heaven, ‘ where the wicked cease 

From troubling, and the weary are at peace,’ 

Where sighs and sorrows shall for ever flee, 

And doubt and disappointment cannot be 

May you discover, by our endless gain, 

Your ‘labour in the Lord’ was not in vain 

And welcome to the realms of bliss above 

Many a witness to your work of love ; 

And, where no foe shall threaten to destroy, 

The seed you sow’d in sorrow, reap with joy ! 

Go on, respected Patrons, still proceed 

To teach, direct us, curb, encourage, lead— 

Still, near your bosoms, let our Childhood live, 

And as we need it, pity—or—forgive— 

And, whilst on earth, be this your high reward, 

To live depending on a faithful Lord! 

So will your faith anticipate the day 

When all shall own the King of glory’s sway ; 

And Babes shall utter praise, and heavy n- 
taught Youth 

Proclaim the season of ACCOMPLISH’D TRUTH ; 

And ‘ Know the Lord’ will be a sound unknown, 

All tongues confessing—‘ God is Lord alone.’ 

Jehovah tells us in His written Will, 

These glories shall ‘ the latter day’ reveal ; 

And adds, to bid His people’s fears subside, 

A thousand precious promises beside : 

Be all the Comforts your’s that page affords, 

And all the praise and glory be the Lord’s! 


SAMECH. 


5] 


—— 
ON THE DEATH OF Mrs. ANNA W—M 
Which took place at W——, on Feb. 23, 1821. 


, 


EACH swift revolving year that flies, 

Each month, each day, that fills our span, 
But says, ‘‘ There is beneath the skies 

‘* No lasting happiness for man.” 
Inquirest thou whose lifeless head 

Reclines beneath the gloomy pall? 
For whom so many tears are shed, 

For whom so many tear-drops fall ? 
Ha! it is one—tho’ spring had fled— 

Yet summer still was bright and young ; 
Disease soon bow’d her blooming head—. 

With’ring the lovely flow’ret hung. 
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|} Awhile it linger’d ; but at last 
The stem was broken—there it lay 
It fell before the last keen blast, 
To mingle with the crumbling clay 
Hear’st thou that sorrowful lament ? 
It comes from yonder drooping flow’r, 
Round which the wither’d flow’ret bent 
Her circling arms, as round her pow’r. 
His leaves are wet with sorrow’s dew ; 
His blossoms how they mournfal hang ! 
To earthly bliss he cries, <* Adieu ;” 
And thus relieves his bosom’s pang :— 
‘¢ Flow on, ye tears of sorrow, flow; 
Throb on, my heart, thy throb of woe ; 
She, who my earthly comforts led, 
fs number’d with the mould’ring dead ! 
‘* How can the roots, with fibres twin’d 
Together fast as soil ean bind, 


Be parted, and asunder torn, 
And the poor widow’d plant not mourn ? 


‘“‘ When in youth’s bloom and beauty’s pride, 


She first was planted by my side, 

To cheer my weary loneliness, 

What could have added to my bliss ? 
«Twas heav’n that gave ; but, ah! how soon 
Heav’n took again the precious boon ! 
How soon the giver claim’d his own, 
How quickly is the charmer flown ! 

“ Be still, thou murm ring thought, be still ; 
Bow to the great Disposer’s will :— 
But sorrow shall not wring my heart, 
‘Tis not for ever that we part. 

‘< Tho’ leaf and stem have died away, 
The root still challenges decay ; 

Th’ immortal root is but, the while, 
Transplanted to a better soil. 

‘* There spring eternal smiles serene, 
And gentle sunbeams gild the scene, 
Nor e’er withdraw their kindly ray, 

And blast and blight are driv’n away. 

“* Rivers of living waters flow, 

That sweetly warble as they go; 

No drooping flow’r complains, * I thirst, 
By streams of life for ever nurs’d. 

«« And when this frail stem falls before 
The killing worm, or wintry roar, 

My fair one! then I'll bloom with thee 
Throughout a bright eternity.” 


Liverpool, March. J.M. G. 


a 


EPITAPH 


ON AN AMIABLE YOUNG MAN, WHO DIED sup- 
DENLY AT THE EARLY AGE OF 17 YEARS. 


NIPT in the vernal bud of blooming youth, 
Here much-loy’d **** peaceful rests his head. 

With constant step he trod the paths of truth, 
Nor shunn’d to follow where fair Science led. 


Rent are the tenderest ties affection spun, 
Parental hearts with anguish mourn his doom; 
Kindred regret his course so early run, 


And friendship’s sacred sorrow: bathes his 
tomb. 


Stranger! perhaps to thee life’s scene appears, 
Drawn by delusive hope, replete with bliss, 
Thy nerves with youth invigor’d: Read his 

years, 
And mate life’s brightest prospects all were 
nS. 


» 
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Haste, then, whilst youthfal ardour fires thy | 


breast, 
The luring toys of syren pleasure flee ; 
Secure a title to eternal rest, 
In the blest mansions of the Deity. 
W. C.D. 
eR 
SOLICITUDE FOR COMFORT, 
(Answered from Col. 530, Vol. IT. ) 


i remembered thy judgments of old; 


O Lord, I have comforted myself.— Psalms. 


‘¢ SWEET comfort, the balm of the mind,” 
No pleasures of earth can impart ; 
Thence seeking we never shall find, 

For comfort proceeds from the heart. 


When happiness dwells in the breast, 
And the soul’s blessed sunshine is clear, 
And conscience is calmly at rest, 

Then comfort, sweet comfort, is there. 


And this ev’ry one may obtain, 
To this we’re invited to come, 
Tis folly to rest then in pain, 

Since comfort’s so easily won. 


This gift then so truly divine, 

Our Saviour bequeath’d to us all, 
Who on his sweet promise recline, 
‘That none of his people shall fall. 


Tis this that gives peace to the soul, 

The thought that our sins are forgiv’n ; 

Tis this that will anguish control,— 

The thought, that there’s comfort in heav’n. 
EDWARD S——. 


ey FR 


LINES 
On the Death of a Young Lady. 


1 SAW a beauteous Lily grow, 
The garden’s blashing pride ;— 
[ saw atempest overthrow, 
It faded, droop’d, and died. 


I saw anymph most passing fair, 

She seem’d securely blest, 

Fill sorrow dark’d her brow, and care 
Her tender frame opprest. 


I saw the blast of sickness blow, 

She hung her drooping head, 

And, wan with grief, and piere’d by woe, 
She fell among the dead. 


Death is a common debt we owe, 

From which there’s none exempt ; 

But he’s been conquer’d, and we know 
His venom’d sting is spent. 


Here Hope comes in, and full assur’d 
O’er death a victory shows ; 

The faded lily has procur’d 

A name above the rose. 


Fair maid! thy mortal charms no more 
Shali catch the human eye ; 

But yet thy beauties are not o’er, 
They live beyond the sky. 


Above the lily thou shalt claim 

A far more beauteous bloom, 

And sweeter fragrance too obtain, 
Tn scenes beyond the tomb. 


| 
| 
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Heart-cheering hope !—it buoys me up, 
And bids me not despair, 
Since Jesus died—I too can hope, 
Thro’ him, to meet thee there. 
June 7th, 1820. 
= een iat 
LINES 
Inscribed on the Monument of KIRKE WHITE, 
erected by Mr. Boote, an American, in All 
Saints’ Church, Cambridge; written by Mr. 
Smyth, Professor of Modern History in the 
Univer sity.* 


ALIQuis. 


WARM with fond hope and learning’s sacred 
flame, 

To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet came ; 

Unconquer’d pow’rs th’ immortal mind dis- 
play’d, 

But worn with anxious thought the frame de- 
cay'd. 

Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retir’d, 

The martyr student faded and expir’d. 

O genius, taste, and piety sincere, 

Too early lost midst duties too severe! 

Foremost to mourn was generous SOUTHEY 
seen; 

He told the tale, and shew’d what WHITE had 
been: 

Nor told in vain ;—far o’er the Atlantic wave, 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave. 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

And rais’d this fond memorial to his fame. 


* The monument is of white marble, and ex- 
hibits a striking portrait of Mr. White, within 
a medallion executed in bas-relief. The sculp- 
tor was Chantrey. 
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PARTING TO MEET AGAIN. 


MARY, farewell! [now must say farewell— 

"Tis death appears ;—he calls my soul away ; 

But *tis to call me from an earthly cell \ 

To the bright mansions of eternal day. 

Ah! fare thee well—but oh abate those tears—. 

Let not those streaming bursts of sorrow flow— 

Jesus, my Lord, in yonder skies appears ; 

He comes to take me from this vale of woe. 

A few short years perhaps may rollaway, 

Ere thou art call’d to leave this earthly spot, 

And then thy spirit will no longer stay, 

But rise triumphant to thy heav’nly lot. 

Then will thy Lord congratulate thee there, 

And land thee safe on Canaan’s happy shore ; 

Then shall we meet where endless pleasures 
are, 

And when we meet, ’twill be to part no more. 

But whilst thou stay’st within this earthly 


sphere, 

May heav’n protect and guide thy wand’ring 
feet, 

Till thou shalt reach those blissful mansions, 
where 


Thy joy and happiness will be complete. 
Let not my death, as thou hast sometimes said, 
Make thee retire, of solitude the prey, 

In sorrow mourning thy companion fled,— 
But let thy thoughts to heav’n direct their way. 
Then I shall see thy face in smiles again,— 

In smiles more sweet and lovely than before, 
And on thy face they ever will remain, 

And ne’er surrender to dejection more. 
Leicester, 1821. E, £ 
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239 = Animal Socrability. 


ena Animal Sociability. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—In the first volume of your ex- 
cellent and entertaining Miscellany, 
col. 575, is an article, entitled, ‘“ In- 
stinctive Animosity of Animals doubt- 
ful.’”’” Meeting lately with a similar 
instance, I have been induced to send 
it for insertion. 

On visiting a friend lately, he ob- 
served, that he had a wonderful family 
of rather opposite characters, dwelling 
together, which he shewed me; this 
was a female cat, and four young rab- 
bits, which she was suckling with her 
own kitten. It appears from the ac- 
count which he gave me, that the cat, 
a few days before, had four kittens. 
About the same time, a rabbit, that he 
had in the house, brought forth four 
young ones also; but the mother dy- 
ing, they were induced to try to rear 
the young ones, by giving them milk, 
&c. They, however, found, in the 
course of a day or two, that they re- 
fused to take any food, in consequence 
of which, my friend drowned three of 
the kittens, and put the young rabbits 
to the cat, which immediately began 
to lick, and invite them to suck, 
which, to his astonishment, they did. 
They are at present very well, and bid 
fair to make fine rabbits. The cat 
which has thus acted the part of a 
parent, caresses them, and appears 
very fond of them; and they run 
about the room with the old cat and 
her kitten, and amuse the family with 
their gambols; nor has she shown the 
least animosity, but suffers them to 
jump upon her back, and practise a 
thousand playful tricks, to the no 
small astonishment of my friend and 
his visitors! 

I must confess, that I have been at 
aloss to account for the circumstance ; 
and had I not been an eye-witness of 
the fact, I should certainly have felt 
disposed to doubt its reality. These 
things have given rise to a train of re- 
flections in my own mind, respecting 
the animosity that appears to exist in 
We Chae the world, among the animal tribes. 
| I would therefore beg leave to pro- 
ie pose the following questions :— 

Is the animosity discoverable be- 
tween animals, instinctive, or not? If 
instinctive, as some of our naturalists 
assert, why is there sometimes a mani- 
festation of a contrary disposition? 
and if not instinctive, from what cause 
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Anecdote.—Catholic Emancipation. 560 
does the animosity originate? An 


answer to these inquiries by some of 
your able correspondents, will very 
much oblige your constant reader, 


NEANIAS, 
Se 


ANECDOTE OF A CELEBRATED 
PHYSICIAN. 


THE Doctor, attending one of his inti- 
mate friends in a dangerous com- 
plaint, declared, in a strain of unusual 
generosity for him, that he would not 
touch a fee. The patient insisted 
that he should be paid; but the 
Doctor was positive in his refusal. 
At length, when the cure was perform- 
ed, and the Doctor was about to take 
his final leave, the patient addressed 
him as follows: ‘Sir, in this purse 
I have put every day’s fee, nor must 
your goodness get the better of my 
gratitude.” The Doctor fixed his eye 
on the purse, counted the number of 
days in a minute, and then, holding 
out his hand, made this reply, “ Well 
I can hold out no longer. Singly, I 
could have refused them for twelve 


months ; but all together they become 
irresistible.” 


—=a— 


Catholic Emancipation. 


Mr. Epiror. 


Sir,—If you think the following re- 

marks on Popery worthy of a place in 

your Magazine, their insertion will 

oblige a subscriber of Macclesfield. 
March 12th, 1821. 


As an individual, I conceive that it 
would not be sound policy in our 
government to grant the Catholics 
their claims, until they are first eman- 
cipated from their Priests. What 
can we think of those men who can 
commit the blackest crimes with im- 
punity, and think they have done no 
harm, because they have only injured 
heretics, presuming that their priests 
will forgive them? I have been led 
to make these remarks, in conse- 
quence of the following fact, which 
fell under my own observation. 

Being in want of some linen cloth, 
I took a walk up Mill-street in Mac- 
clesfield, where I met with an Irish- 
man, who had some to sell, which 
answered my purpose. After a little 
conversation, he took me to the sign 
of the Sun Public House, where, 
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having a room to ourselves, we had 
some discourse concerning Ireland. 
He asked me if I were a Roman Ca- 
tholic? To this I gave him an equi- 
vocal answer; but observing that they 
were mostly of that persuasion who 
came from Ireland, he interpreted my 
reply in the affirmative. He then ran 
over a long catalogue of crimes which 
he had committed in this country, 
which I shall forbear to enumerate. 
*““You know,” said he, ‘‘ that in this 
country the people are all heretics, 
and when we return home the priest 
will forgive us.” 

Who, under these circumstances, 
can say that Popery has undergone 
any change? The same diabolical 
spirit still prevails; and they only 
want power, and an opportunity to let 
us know it. Should these be unhap- 
pily obtained by them, then farewell 
to my liberty of conscience; and for 
me, and my children after me, fare- 
well to all the blessings which we 
enjoy as British subjects, arising from 
a Protestant Constitution. 


aE 


APPROACHING CONJUNCTION OF THE 
PLANETS JUPITER AND SATURN. 


Or all the planetary conjunctions, 
those of Jupiter and Saturn, the two 
most considerable bodies in the Solar 
System, are of the rarest occurrence, 
(the conjunctions of Saturn and the 
Georgium Sidus only excepted,) a 
circumstance partly arising from the 
great length of their periodical revolu- 
tions. They occur in the following 
remarkable order:—If the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn happen in 
the first point of the anastrous sign 
Aries, in twenty years afterwards it 
will take place in Sagittarius, and in 
twenty years more in Leo. The con- 
junctions will continue to take place 
in these sigas in the same order for 
nearly two hundred years. In the 
same manner, in the following two 
hundred years these phenomena will 
be in the signs Taurus, Capricorn, and 
Virgo. In the next two hundred 
years, in Gemini, Aquarius, and 
Libra; and in the last two hundred 
years, in the remaining signs Cancer, 
Pisces, and Scorpio; after which they 
will recommence in the sign Aries, as 
before. Hence arises what has been 
termed a great year, cach season of 


which is equal to two centuries. The 
ancient astrologers styled the three 
signs in which Jupiter and Saturn 
were in conjunction several times in 
the space of two hundred years, a 
trigon. The first trigon, 2. e. Aries, 
Sagittarius, and Leo, was that of fire ; 
the second of earth; the third of air ; 
and the fourth of water. From the 
very curious order in which the con- 
junctions of the two greatest planets 
in the Solar System take place, and 
which the ancients have encumbered 
with mystical absurdities, the justly 
celebrated M. P. S. Laplace has dis- 
covered the cause of two very great 
inequalities in their motions. The 
great inequality, in the motion of 
Saturn, amounts to nearly forty-nine 
minutes of a degree, the period of 
which is 9173 years; and that of Ju- 
piter to nearly twenty-one minutes, the 
period of which is the same. The ap- 
proaching conjunction will happen on 
the 19th day of the present month, in 
24 degrees and 39 minutes of Aries, 
Jupiter being about seventy minutes 
to the north of Saturn. Jupiter will 
rise on the morning of the 19th at 
about two minutes before one, and 
Saturn about siz minutes afterwards, 
the difference of the time of rising in 
these two planets proceeding almost 
solely from the difference of their lati- 
tudes. Onthe morning of the 20th, 
the day after the conjunction, the 
planets will rise about four minutes 
earlier than on the preceding morn- 
ing. The latitude of Jupiter at the 
moment of conjunction will be 1° 13’ 
S. and that of Saturn 2° 23'S, 
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Review.—The Application of Chris- 
tianity to the commercial and ordinary 
Affairs of Life, in a series of Dis- 
courses, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of St. John’s Church, Glas- 
gow. 8vo. pp. 278. London, Bald- 
win, Longman, Whittaker, Hurst, 
Hamilton, Ogle, Baynes, Holdsworth, 
and Nisbet. 1820. 


THE name of Dr. Chalmers is asso- 
ciated with so much celebrity, that 
to announce a work as written by 
him, is to ensure a considerable de- 
gree of attention; and to assert that 
it is worthy of the author’s name, 
will almost supersede the necessity 
of any other remarks or recommen- 
dation, Under these powerful sanc- 
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tions, we introduce this volume to loyalty to God. It is to convict him of trea- 
our readers. s0n against the majesty of heaven. It is to 
These Discourses are eight in num- | Press home upon him the impiety of not caring 

: : vase , | about God. It is to tell him, that the hourly 

ber, all bearing on the same common ‘Heal lan weak hee tek ne ae 
: fp Ag Rb Sgiis ib ttle, | and habitual language of his heart is, I will 
Mines which HO pressed in the title- | not have the Being who made me to rule over 
page. 1 he first ot these, Is On the DLOF> {me. Tt is to so to the man of honour, and, 
cantile virtues which may exist with- | while we frankly award it to him that his 
out the influence of Christianity ; the | pulse beats high in the pride of integrity—it 
second,‘on the influence of Christianity | is to tell him, that he who keeps it in living 
in aiding and augmenting the mercan- | play, and who sustains the loftiness of its 
tile virtues ; the third. on the power | moy ements, and who, in one moment of time, 
of selfishness in promoting the ho- | could arrest it for ever, is not in all his 
nesties of mercantile intercourse ; the | thoughts. qt is to go to the man of soft and 
fourth, on the guilt of dishonesty not | Sentle emotions, and, while we Se7e header 
“to be estimated by the vain of it; the | ness upon him, it is to read to him, out of his 
fifth, on the er at Christian law of re- own character, how the exquisite mechanism 
Gone, sae Cit aan nee ' | Of feeling may be in full operation, while he 
petw een man and man ; the | who framed it is forgotten; while he who 

stk, On the dissipation of large Cl- | poured into his constitution the milk of human 
ties; the seventh, on the Vitiating in- | kindness, may never be adverted to with one 
| single sentiment of veneration, or one single 


ciprocity 


fluence of the higher upon the lower 
orders of society; and the eighth, on | purpose of obedience; while he who gave 
the love of money. | him his gentler nature, who clothed him in 
he subjects of these excellent dis- all its adornments, and in virtne of whose 
courses are so immediately connected } appointment it is, that, instead of an odious 
with one another, that it is not easy to | and a revolting monster, he is the much loved 
lect a single paragraph, without do- | child of sensibility, may be utterly disowned 
ing some degree of injustice to its | by — In a word, it is to go round among 
author, by bre aking it from others | al] that fiumanity has to offer in the shape of 


| = , 
xv} ~h att 
WHICH 


ve 1t an additional force 


{ 
| fair, and amiable, and engaging, and to prove 
ia Nahas " apne ae | how deeply Humanity has revolted avainst 
Dr Chalmers’ views { Christianits Le wags Yih . AP 
Te Shaimers views oF MAS ULADASY, | that beiny who has done so much to beautify 
"Pe AaWoltagy sablime Bari CoM » " i not . ‘ 
are exalt d, sublime, and comprehen- | and exalt her. It is to prove that the carnal 
Sive. fils mind seizes on the grand | mind, under all its varied complexions of 
outiines of the system, and connects | harshness or of delicacy, is enmity against 
the doctrines of the gospel, with per- | God. It is to prove, that let nature be as 
manent principles from which no one | rich as she may in moral accomplishments, and 
can rationally dissent. In combating | let the most favoured of her sons realize upon 
those objections with which the theory | his th person the finest and the fullest as- 
that he advocates may be assailed, he , OO eee a we jes at the eee 
4 betae of leaving this theatre of display ind burst- 
makes all the concessions that can SR ie. P Dey ane purse 
; 5 ae +1] re. | 4g loose from the framework of mortality, 
reasonably be required, but still re- | (or gy ied bile Sade ant han 
nd 5 flicignoy of eround to.sup- | * and in the presence of his Judge, and have 
ains a SUTTIC cncy 5 ne sup the question put to him, What hast thou done 
port his doctrine, and to render tri- 


u unto me? this man of constitutional virtue, 
umphant the cause which he under- with all the salutations he got upon earth, and 


takes to defend. all the reverence that he has left behind him, 

After granting that “ the nature of may, naked and defenceless, before him who 
man does not offer one unvaried and | sitteth on the throne, be left without a plea, 
unalleviated mass of deformity,” and | and without an argument. 4 ‘ 
allowing that “ the classic page of an-| “ God’s controversy with our species is 
tiquity sparkles with repeated exem- | "°t, that the glow of honour or of humanity is 
plifications of what is bright and iver felt among them. It is, that none of 
beautiful in the character at man.” he them understandeth, and none of them seeketh 
hus proceeds to state the depenviirof after God. It is, that he is deposed from his 
thus Peycere: eats CSSEPFAYLY 0 rightful ascendency. It is, that he, who in 
our common nature. fact inserted in the human bosom every one 

‘‘The way, then, to assert the depravity of principle that can embellish the individual 
man, is to fasten on the radical element of de- possessor, or maintain the order of society, is 
pravity, and to show how deeply it lies incor- banished altogether from the circle of his ha- 
porated with his moral constitution. Tt is not 


bitual contemplations. Itis, that man taketh 
by an utterance of rash and Sweeping totality | his way in life as much at random, as if there 
to refuse him the possession of what is kind in was no presiding Divinity at all; and that, 
sympathy, or of what is dignifiedin principle— | whether he at ) 


{ one time grovel in the depths of 
for this were in the face of all observation. sensuality, or at another kindle with some ge- 


It is to charge him direct with his utter dis- nerous movement of sympathy or of patriotism, 
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he is at both times alike unmindful of him to 
whom he owes his continuance and his birth. 
It is, that he moves his every footstep at his 
own will; and has utterly discarded, from its 
supremacy over him, the will of that invisible 
Master who compasses all his goings, and 
never ceases to pursue him by the claims of a 
resistless and legitimate authority. It is this 
which is the essential or the constituting prin- 
ciple of rebellion against God. This it is 
which has exiled the planet we live in beyond 
the limits of his favoured creation—and whe- 
ther it be shrouded in the turpitude of licen- 
tiousness or cruelty, or occasionally brighten- 
ed with the gleam of the kindly and the ho- 
nourable virtues, it is thus that it is seen as 
afar off, by him who sitteth on the throne, and 
looketh on our strayed world, as athwart a 
wide and a dreary gulf of separation.”— 
pp. 20—24. 

Of the violation of the Sabbath in 
large commercial towns, the Author 
thus traces the awful consequences 
and who ever has watched the pro- 
gress of vice, principally originating 
in this shameful prostitution of the sa- 
cred day, will acknowledge with a 
sigh, that the delineation is too strik- 
ing to require any comment. 


«¢ Another, and still more specific is begin- 
ning, we understand, to be exemplified in our 
own city, though it has not attained to the 
height or to the frequency at which it occurs 
in aneighbouring metropolis. We allude to 
the doing of week-day business upon the Sab- 
bath. We allude to that violence which is 
rudely offered to the feelings and the associa- 
tions of sacredness, by those exactions that 
an ungodly master lays at times on his youth- 
ful dependents—when those hours which they 
wont to spend in church, they are called upon 
to spend in the counting-house—when that 
day, which ought to be a day of piety, is turn- 
ed into a day of posting and of penmanship— 
when the rules of the decalogue are set aside, 
and utterly superseded by the rules of the 
great trading establishment; and every thing 
is made to give way to the hurrying emer- 
gency of orders, and clearances, and the de- 
mands of instant correspondence. Such is 
the magnitude of this stumbling-block, that 
many is the young man who has here fallen to 
rise no more—that, at this point of departure, 
he has so widened his distance from God, as 
never, in fact, to return to him—that, in this 
distressing contest between principle and ne- 
cessity, the final blow has been given to his 
religious principles—that the master whom he 
serves, and under whom he earns his provi- 
sion for time, has here wrested the whole 
interest of his eternity away from him—that, 
from this moment, there gathers upon his soul 
the complexion of a hardier and more deter- 
mined impiety—and conscience once stifled 
now speaks to him witha feebler voice—and 
the world obtains a firmer lodgment in his 
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heart—and, renouncing all his original tender- 
ness about Sabbath, and Sabbath employments, 
he can now, with the thorough unconcern of 
a fixed and familiarized proselyte, keep equal 
pace by his fellows throughout every scene of 
profanation—and he who wont to-tremble and 
recoil from the freedoms of irreligion with the 
sensibility of a little one, may soon become 
the most daringly rebellious of them all—and 
that Sabbath which he has now learned, at one 
time, to give to business, he, at another, gives 
to unhallowed enjoyments—and it is turned 
into a day of visits and excursions, given up 
to pleasure, and enlivened by ail the mirth 
and extravagance of holiday—and, when-sa- 
crament is proclaimed from the city pulpits, 
he, the apt, the well trained disciple of his 
corrupt and corrupting superior, is the rea- 
diest to plan the amusements of the coming 
opportunity, and among the very foremost in 
the ranks of emigration—and though he may 
look back at times, to the Sabbath of his fa- 
ther’s pious house, yet the retrospect is always 
becoming dimmer, and at length it ceases to 
disturb him—and thus the alienation widens 
every year, till, wholly given over to impiety, 
he lives without God in the world.’ 
219—222. 


These discourses, from which, if we 
could have spared room, we should 
gladly have given more copious ex- 
tracts, are replete with strong’ sense, 
and great originality of thought; dis- 
playing much acuteness of investiga- 
tion, and exhibiting a noble effort of 
vigorous intellect, and highly discrimi- 
nating powers. The diction is ner- 
vous, clear, and dignified; and the 
appeals which the author has made 
both to the understanding and the 
heart, in advocating the best of causes, 
if not irresistible, are such as cannot 
be urged in vain. 


y) 
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REViIEW.—Pravidence and Grace, as 
exemplified in some account of Mrs. 
ahaa Baker, now liwing at ——— 

2mo. pp. 116. London, Wihiitewore: 
jeep Row, and "Hill, Water- 
lane, Blackfriars. 1821. 


We had written a critique on this 
book, but it is suppressed, from a full 
conviction that when the reader has 
perused the extracts which we. now 
lay before him, he will not think that 
this volume requires any other recom- 
mendation. We have only to state, 
that as Mrs. Baker is still living, the 
place of her residence is suppressed ; 
and for the same reason, the author, 
who appears to be the pastor whose 
ministry she attends, has concealed 
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his name. But notwithstanding these 
omissions, the work contains genuine 
marks of authenticity. The narrative 


is evidently drawn from the pure | 


fountain of truth. 


“The infant part of my life was spent at | 


— ; where, I believe, I was born. My 
father lived there on a pension he received 
from the government, as the reward of merito- 
rious service, assisted by some little property 
he had contrived to save, by habits of economy 
in former life. He had been abroad in the 


civil service, and for some years resided at | 


Colombo, in the island of Ceylon, and was 
useful to his country in some service, (the 


particulars of which I have forgotten,) which | 


he performed with the king of Candy, a go- 
vernment in the interior of the island. From 
Ceylon he removed to Madras, where he re- 


sided some time, and then resigning his office, | 
he was permitted to return to England upon a | 


pension. After travelling about the country 


for the confirmation of his bealth, he at last took 


up his residence at ———, where he engageda 
pretty house, pleasantly situated. I believe he 
was induced to do this, from having formed a 


connection with a Miss Millward, whom he | 


soon married, and whom I had the happiness of 
calling mother. Though my father was some- 
what advanced in years, he had never been 


married before, but having now finished, as he | 


supposed, the fatigues of an unsettled life, he 
thought it best to marry, and became a perma- 
nent resident at —-——. 

“Though my mother was considerably 
younger than my father, I believe they lived 
very happily together. There was, indeed, a 
want of experience in my mother, and a too 
great readiness to catch at new plans and 


schemes, which soon gave way to something | 


newer still, so that, if my father had complied, 
we should have had a fresh house every year. 
But my father’s judgment and experience were 
a very proper check upon my mother, in such 
vases; not that he was unaccommodating : by 
no means. He maintained authority, and ruled 
in his family, but it was in such a way, as sel- 
dom, or never, gave offence. 

“‘T was the second of three children. The 
first died when I was only three years old, and 
the third, a boy, was two years younger than 
myself. ‘ Partialities in families,’ my father 


used to say,‘ are wrong; I love both my | 


children alike.’ My mother however was not 
so judicious, and certainly had a decided par- 
tiality for my brother. When I was four years 
of age, I went toa boarding school at a neigh- 
bouring town, where every care was taken of 
my health, and some attention paid to my 
morals. Nothing worth relating took place 
while I was there. The holidays, as they came 
were regularly spent at home, where every 
indulgence was afforded me; and when they 
were expired, I as regularly was sent back to 
resume my learning at school. 

“« When I was about nine years of age, and 
pursuing my education with some advantage, 


ther, who, being extremely ill and not expected 
to recover, desired to see his children before 
| he died. 

«‘ As soon as my poor dear father had de- 
parted, my mother fell into an agony of sor- 
row ; it seemed as if we should have been de- 
prived of both our parents on the same day. 
Her moans were distressing beyond measure, 
} and continued so till after the funeral had re- 
moved from her sight the lamented cause of 
her wretchedness. Time, at length, connected 
with the kind condolences of friends, mitigated 
her distress ; and the acuteness of her anguish 
gave way to the domestic engagements that 
called for her attention. The loss of my ta- 
| ther’s society and protection was not the only 

misfortune she had to experience; but with it 
| the largest part of her income, as my father’s 
| pension ceased of course at his death. One 
consequence of which was, that, when T re- 
| turned to school, I conveyed a note to my 
| governess to inform her, that at the ensuing 
| vacation I must leave her. 
| “My mother found herself under the necessi- 
| ty of leaving the house she occupied; she took a 
| smaller one near it, and selling a part of her 
furniture, became possessed of a little addi- 
tional ready money. This, with the strictest 
economy, and a litile sewing of the lighter sort, 
she thought would prove sufficient for the 
support of herself and two children. 
| , ‘My mother had not been long in her new 
situation, before she was visited by some rela- 
tions from London. It is very common for 
| persons when at home, to magnify the excel- 
lency of every thing at a distance; and when 
| abroad, to do the same of every thing at home. 
My mother’s friends were not exempt from 
this weakness ; and from their constantly ex- 
tolling the advantage of a residence in London, 
made her dissatisfied with her own residence 
in the country. Such persons are pests to a 
| family, and sarely a righteous God cannot ap- 
prove of their conduct. They destroy content, 
the richest jewel of the mind, and leave in its 
room a restless and unsettled disposition. 

“ The suggestions of her relatives left my 
mother in a very uneasy situation, and some 
pressing trials increased her fretfulness. She 
felt her circumstances greatly straitened too, 
and the peevishness attendant on a discontent- 
ed mind had given such offence to some of her 
friends, who had furnished her with employ- 
ment, that they withdrew their support. © Thus 
she found herself getting more and more embar- 
rassed. The property left by my father was 
fast consuming, and no immediate prospect 
presented itself of bettering her condition. In 
this situation she resolved, at all events, to try 
London, and accordingly ‘made arrangemeuts 
for disposing of her furniture, and removing at 
once. 

“‘ The prospect of seeing London was to me 
very gratifying, and I pleased myself with the 
anticipation of all the fine sights I should feast 
my eyes upon ; when, all at once, my expecta- 
tions were destroyed, by my mother’s propos- 
ing to take only my brother, and leave me at 
school, till she found how things succeeded in 


an event occurred which completely changed 
my prospects, and my course of life: an event 
to me truly mournful, my dear father’s death ! 
I was one day called out of school, and inform- 
ed that a messenger had arrived from my fa~ 


London. I remember the distress I felt. In 
vain I urged her to take me with her 3 she pro- 
mised to send for me, and, by these promises, 
somewhat pacified me. She spoke to my go- 
verness about providing me board and lodging 
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till she could send for me, and having settled a 
few other articles, took places for herself and 
my brother in the stage coach. 

«© have not forgotten, and perhaps shall 
never forget, my anguish when I saw them de- 
part! Alas! I little thought I should see my 
poor mother no more! My eyes followed them 
as long as the coach was in sight, and when I 
could see it no longer, my distress was in- 
describable. I cried and sobbed bitterly. I 
thought my heart would break ; and, notwith- 
standing the tenderness of my governess, tears 
continued to flow a considerable time ; how- 
ever, the recollection of my mother’s promise 
to send for me, after a time, quieted me. 

«« Almost a month passed away before we 
heard any thing of my mother. A letter at last 
arrived, from which we learnt that her expec- 
tations had not been realized, and that the very 
relations who created her first feeling of dis- 
eontent, had blamed her for coming to London, 
and had given her many cold and shy looks ; 
that she had experienced many trials, but 
hoped to do better, and soon send for me. This 
was the first and the last letter we received, 
for from that time we never heard a single 
word concerning her ; and though inquiry was 
instituted by my friends at , and by the 
officers of the parish, not the least tidings were 
heard, nor any clue afforded, by which to dis- 
eover what became of either my mother or 
brother. 

«‘ About a month after the receipt of my mo- 
ther’s letter, my governess became uneasy about 
me. She did not know how to act, she knew 
not where to look for the payment of my ex- 
pences, and though she was very affectionate 
and kind, she could not afford to support me 
without some remuneration. The matter be- 
came noised abroad, and a few persons who 
had known my father, contributed something 
and raised a trifling sum for my support, in the 
hope that my mother would soon send for me. 
When afew months had elapsed, and no tidings 
of my mother arrived, these friends became 
tired of supporting me, stating, that although 
they wished me to be taken care of, yet as they 
had families of their own, they could nv longer 
assist me, and adding that there was support to 
be obtained from the parish for such as were 
destitute. 

‘¢ The case was considered among them- 
selves, and at the vestry meeting was submitted 
to the persons present ; the result, was an order 
that I should be removed to the workhouse, 
where, however, the master promised that I 
should be tenderly treated. 

< At length the day fixed on for my removal 
came. My governess, with tears in her eyes, 
called me aside, and said, ‘ Sarah, my dear, I 
would not part with you if I could afford to 
keep you, but I cannot. I have spoken to 
Mr. Conway, the master of the workhouse, 
and I believe he will use you well. Bea good 
girl, Remember your prayers, and God will 
bless you. Here is a little testament which 
belonged to my poor Jane that died. I will give 
it you as a keepsake: but remember to read 
it, and pray to God to help you to understand 
it.” Then kissing me most affectionately, she 
added, ‘ I shali always be glad to see you when 
Mr. Conway will let you come.’ I could make 
no reply, but cried exceedingly. 

‘In the course of the day the master of the 
No, 28.—Vot. III, 


workhouse called for me, and spoke to me very 
civilly, telling me that I should be with his 
own children, and should want for nothing. JI 
took leave of my governess with an almost 
broken heart, and then went to my residence. 

«¢ You will suppose that I did not forget my 
mother. I often inquired of Mr. Conway if 
he had heard from her, and every time the 
postman brought a letter my hopes were raised, 
but raised only to be the more depressed. 
When I was told no letter had arrived, I used 
to go and sit upon one of the steps at the gar- 
den wicket, andcry till I sobbed again. I often 
went to some cross roads not far off, where 
was a guide-post, upon one of the arms of 
which was painted ‘ 7'o London.’ Here I would 
sit down, and look first at the post and then at 
the road, wishing I could see my mother com- 
ing. I would then turn slowly away, and with 
tears in my eyes, return to the workhouse. 
One day I was wonderfully delighted to hear 
that an old man had been brought to the work- 
house from London. I immediately ran to find 
him, and eagerly inquired if he had seen my 
mother. My sorrow, however, was only aug- 
mented by this incident, for he said, rather sur- 
lily, that he had not seen her, and did not 
know her. 

«© One day, however, as I was sitting near 
the guide-post I have mentioned, the London 
stage waggon passed along. I had several 
times noticed it before, and as I read upon its 
painted cloth in front, ‘ To THE BULL AND 
MoutH, BULL AND Moutu STREET, LON- 
DON ; I wondered how the driver could find 
his way so far. Butseeing it this time, I imme- 
diately thought that the waggoner must have 
gone right before, and as he must now know 
the road well, he would go right this time too. 
It immediately entered into my childish mind, 
that if I were to follow this waggon, it would 
take me to London, and there I should see my 
mother and brother. - The thought no sooner 
entered my mind than it was acted upon, and 
letting the waggon go some distance before, 
yet not so far as to be out of sight, without 
any thing except the clothes upon my back, 
and even without a bonnet, I actually com- 
menced a journey to London. 

‘‘ { did not proceed without sorrow. I 
thought of the place I was leaving! I thought 
how angry Mr. Conway would be when I was 
missed! JI thought too they would fear some 
accident had befallen me, and they would dis- 
tress themselves on my account, and I almost 
resolved to go back! but the dread of their 
anger on the one hand, and the hope of seeing 
my mother on the other, induced me to pro- 
ceed, and I continued to follow the waggon. 

«*T continued on my way about nine miles, 
when the horses stopped to bait. I was also 
obliged to stop, and, at some distance behind 
the waggon, I sat down ona large stone by the 
road side, and found rest very desirable and 
pleasant. I had not been there long before an 
old woman came up, and accosting me very 
civilly, asked me several questions. I told 
her I came from , and was going to Lon- 
don, to find my mother; and also that I in- 
tended to follow the waggonthere. She seem- 
ed a little surprised, but said I could never 
hold out to follow the waggon, and reminded 
me of what had never entered into my calcw- 
lation; viz. that food would be necessary. 
20 
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« But it’s very lucky,’ said she, ‘ for I’m voing | 
: ’ 8 5 


to London, and if you'll be content to travel 
with me, [’ll take you safely.’ I was over- 
joyed to hear this, and directly passing by my 
former guide, the waggon, travelled on with 
my new guide. 


[ To be concluded in our next. | 
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Review.—An Essay on the Utility of 
Sea-Bathing, §c. By J. W. Wil- 
liams, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, and President 
Practitioner in Portsea. Mills, Ports- 
mouth; and Baldwin, Cradock § Joy, 
Paternoster-Row, London. pp. 224. 
1820. 


THE subject of this volume will cer- 
tainly recommend itself as one which 
has claims on public attention. Bath- 
ing has been the practice of all ages, 
from the remotest antiquity to the pre- 
sent time; of all nations, the most 
barbarous, the most civilized; of all 
climes, torrid, frigid, or temperate. For 
amusement, for exercise, or for health, 
we still quit the land for the water, 
and live in an element not our own. 
In this country, and especially 
among the fashionable circles, bathing 
has become the popular, the luxurious 
employ of the summer months. To 
those, who during the winter are shut 
up in the smoke, and bustle, 
crowds of the town, the pure air and 
natural scenery of a watering-place, 
form such a transition, as is better 


and | 


known by experience than by descrip- | 


tion. The sun, as he approaches the 
northern solstice, half desolates our 
cities; attracting thousands of gay 
and trifling, thousands of emaciated 
and dying creatures, to the edge of 
springs, to the banks of rivers, and 
to the shores of the ocean, where his 
fervid rays are tempered by the cool- 
ing breeze, or evaded in the cooling 
flood. 

We learn from a note in the volume 
before us, that the author is of opi- 
nion, that Southsea, in the island of 
Portsea, is not the least among the 
watering places which adorn the 
whole circuit of our coast. 


««The superiority of Southsea, in the island 
of Portsea, for a Bathing station, consists in 
the fine shingle beach, which slopes off gra- 
dually into the sea, which is by consequence 
exceedingly transparent and pure. Bathing 
may be performed here, at any time of tide. 
The whole island is a desirable residence for 
the invalid, being defended on one side by a 


ridge of hills stretching several miles, and 
the gales from the ocean are attempered 
and interrupted by the picturesque high lands 
of the Isle of Wight.”—>p. 12. 

It will occur to the reader, that the 
above account of Southsea, is given 
by a “* Resident Practitioner.” But 
it so happens, that we can vouch for 
its accuracy ; having ourselves visited 
the spot. 

Among the thousands who frequent 
the bath, there are comparatively but 
few, who inquire into the principles by 
which it invigorates or restores the 
constitution ; but few who enter into 
the science of the subject. And hence, 
there are not wanting instances, in 
which the injudicious use of the bath 
has promoted, perhaps confirmed, the 
evil it was intended to remove. A 
book, therefore, which professes to 
trace bathing to those physiological 


| principles, by which it so variously 


acts upon various constitutions, de- 
serves the notice of those, especially, 
who seek the bath to recruit the ener- 
gies, and repair the wastes, of a dis- 
eased or debilitated frame. Such are 
the professions of the volume before 
us; and as far as we are capable of 
forming a judgment upon the subject, 
they are professions very ably sup- 
ported. 

Mr. Williams is not the first who 
has treated the subject of bathing as 
connected with the doctrine of animal 
heat. This is a department of his 
work, which he seems most maturely 
to have investigated, and therefore he 
speaks upon it with decision and as- 
surance. We submit the following 
quotation, as expressing the author’s 
views upon this particular; for which 
we beg leave to make the author him- 
self responsible. 


‘* Tt may not be unseasonable to repeat the 
conclusion to which our inquiries led us, 
when treating on the use of the cold bath in 
health, viz. to avoid the erroneous and mis- 
chievous custom of cooling, before the act of 
bathing. We have, we trust, fully shown, 
that a large demand on the vital energies, in 
such a state of exhaustion, would occasion a 
wasteful expenditure of the natural strength, 
and expose the body to the most serious 
effects. In these resorts of the invalid, (wa- 
tering-places,) we too frequently see persons 
slowly walking down to the sea side, lest they 
should become heated, and even reposing 
with careful solicitude on the open beach, 
exposed to. the keen blast until they are cool 
enough to bathe. Of all errors, this is one of 
the most fatal; and it were better, like Fal- 
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staff, to plunge into the waters ‘hissing hot,” 
than to enfeeble the living forces of the sys- 
tem by so baneful a piece of caution.”’—p. 72. 


The Essay contains a_ particular 
enumeration of those maladies, which 
bathing is calculated to remove or 
alleviate. Nervous diseases, scro- 
phula, gout, rheumatism, epilepsy, 
indigestion, and many more of the 
evils which afflict and thin our species, 
are brought forward; many observa- 
tions are made upon their causes, na- 
tures, &c.; and the manner in which 
bathing acts to their cure is pointed 
out. 

Mr. Williams, while he prescribes 
bathing as a remedy in nervous cases, 
has the candour to acknowledge that 
the hypochondriac is often indebted to 
the change, the society, and the re- 
creations of a watering-place, for the 
benefit he experiences; and this con- 
cession he illustrates with the following 
whimsical story. 


** The celebrated Sydenham, was once much 
perplexed with a low-spirited patient, for 
whose relief he had exhausted all the resources 
of his art; but he had the penetration to dis- 
cover, that if he could furnish him with a mo- 
tive of suflicient interest to divert the current 
of his ideas from the cherished theme, he 
might procure him relief. The nobleman was 
therefore informed, that there dwelt at Inver- 
ness in Scotland, a physician of great and de- 
served celebrity, in the cure of the disorder 
under which he suffered; and Sydenham told 
his titled patient, since he could do no more 
for him, he would give him a letter to carry 
to the more skilful Dr. Robinson. The no- 
bleman seized the idea with eagerness, imme- 
diately prepared for his long journey, and 
from the strong interest of a new motive and 
pursuit, and the various engagements on the 
road, he had forgotten his malady before he 
reached Inverness. On his arrival in that 
town, no Dr. Robinson could be found, after 
the strictest search, and the abused invalid 
resolved to hasten back to London, to load 
his physician with reproaches, for having 
wilfully deceived him. With this paramount 
idea in his mind, which occupied the place of 
his former association of distempered notions, 
he reached home, and instantly summoned 
Sydenham to his presence, and demanded how 
he dared to abuse his confidence in sending 
him on such a fool’s errand! Sydenham 
gravely asked, if he found himself relieved ? 
The patient replied, that he was now well, but 
he had not to thank him or Dr. Robinson for 
it, and continued his severest invectives, &c.” 
—p. 108. 


Mr. Williams, it would appear, is a 
strong advocate for the cool treatment 
in cases of fever, He gives pleasing 


interest to his sensible remarks upon 
this subject, by the following narra- 
tion. 


‘‘The practice of the Persian physicians, 
and of those in the regions southward, is well 
exemplified in the case of Sir John Chardin, 
in the seventeenth century. At Bender, on 
the Persian Gulph, Sir John was attacked 
with the epidemic fever, that raged there, ac- 
companied with delirium. He was removed 
from the bad air at that place, to Laar, and 
was attended by the governor’s physician. 
“T am dying with heat,” exclaimed the pa- 
tient.—‘* I know it,” said his physician, “but 
you shall soon be cooled.” He was ordered 
a cooling confection, some bottles of emulsion, 
and several pints of willow water and ptisan. 
The malignant flame still raged unabated. 
Some snow was then procured of the gover- 
nor; and his apothecary, after filling a large 
vase With willow water and barley water, put 
alarge lump of snow into it, and wiien half 
melted, presented it to his patient to take his 
fill. The bed was then stretched along the 
ground of the room, but it was thought to heat 
him, and the patient was laid on a mat with- 
out any covering, and two men were placed 
at his side to fan him. The air was filled 
with a cool spray from the water constantly 
thrown on the floor. But all this was inef- 
fectual to allay the heat. Sir John was now 
placed in a chair, and while supported by as- 
sistants, had two buckets of cold water poured 
over him; and his apothecary then took a 
bottle of rose-water, and bathed his face, 
arms, and breast. The French surgeon 
standing by, exclaimed, ‘ They will kill you, 
Sir!” But Sir John finding himself refreshed 
and recruited, persisted in submitting to the 
native doctors, congratulating himself on 
being privileged with such delicious treat- 
ment. His fever abated, and his senses re- 
turned to the astonishment of his own friends, 
who expected that nothing short of death 
could happen to him from so strange a prae- 
tice. During his convalescence, he was or- 
dered emulsions of the cold seeds, and abun- 
dance of raw cucumbers, water melons, and 
pears, with luxurious draughts of his snow- 
cooled potation, which effectually extinguish- 
ed all his remaining feverish heat.””—p. 144, 


The reader who takes up Mr. Wil- 
liams’ book, expecting to find its pages 
rigidly confined to the subject of bath- 
ing, will be agreeably disappointed. 
Mr. Williams’ excursive imagination 
has travelled into various departments 
of science and literature, and brought 
together a mass of valuable informa- 
tion from all quarters. He is indeed 
sufficiently full of his subject, and he 
imparts so much interest to it, that 
the reader, however thoughtless, or 
however fearful, insensibly resolves 
uponadip. But if this book should 
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be read by the patient, for the prescrip- 
tions, cautions, and directions in the 
use of the cold and warm bath, which 
it contains; it may also be read by the 
philosopher for its scientific research, 
by the scholar for its numerous clas- 
sic allusions, and by the general reader 
for its fund of miscellaneous and ya- 
Juable information. 

Mr. Williams has evidently brought 
to the investigation of his subject, a 
high degree of mental energy, and no 
small share of industry. Neither 
reading, nor study, nor experiment, 


his work. The quotations we have 
made are an adequate specimen of his 
style, which throughout the whole book 
will be found lively, luxuriant, and 
figurative ; we think too much so, for 


| 


a work whose predominating feature 
is scientific, but perhaps not too much 
so, for the class of readers among 
whom it will most extensively circu- 
late. 

Our commendation of this volume 
is by no means unqualified. It con- 
tains some specimens of what we do 
not hesitate to pronounce negligent 
writing. The public, however, will 
excuse this, when they think of an 
eminent Practitioner, in a populous 
district, whose rapper is never still; 
and whose circle of patients presents 
diseases, so numerous, so diversified, 
that their names alone are more than 
the head of an ordinary person can 
contain. The candour of Mr. Wil- 
liams will excuse our notice of these 
inattentions ; and his pen will correct 
them in the second edition of his Es- 
say. The book is a good book; but 
he who wrote it can write a better. 

ees re eee 
Review.—The Importance of Religion 
in Early Life ; a Discourse delivered 
at the New Chapel, Portsmouth, on 

Sunday, March 11th, 1821. By the 

Rev. James Bromley. p.20. Ports- 

mouth; Mills, &c. 


THIS discourse seems to be adapted 
to the situation and comprehension of 
those young persons, for whose benefit 
it was delivered. The observations 
are plain and practical, calculated to 
enforce the necessity of seeking after 
a communion with God in early life. 
The motives on which this is urged, 
are obvious to every capacity; and 
the advantages to be derived from 
piety, appear as the inevitable result. 


ReEviEw.—Kpsom Salt not a Nostrum, 
being Remarks on a Tract, entitled 
‘* Instructions for the proper use of 
Epsom Salt,” &e. By C. W’. John- 
son. To which are appended, some 
Considerations relative to certain al- 
leged cases of Poisoning, by mistaking 
the Oxalie Acid, and other deleterious 
substances, for this Salt. By N, 
Goose. 8vo. pp. 36. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock § Joy; and Simphin § Mar- 
shall, London. 


| THERE are not many controversies 
has been spared in the prosecution of | 


easily to be understood, except by the 
parties engaged in them, and few can 
include more difficulties than those 
which refer to chemical subjects. In 
reply to the claims of Mr. CG. W. 
Johnson, Mr. Goose undertakes to 
prove, that no individual has any right 
to demand from the public an exclu- 
sive patronage, either as the maker or 
the vender of Epsom Salt,—that his 
claims to superiority are unfounded, 


| —and that the charges brought against 


deleterious articles having been sold 
under delusive appearances, may be 
traced to causes, which have no im- 
mediate connection with the Salt 
under consideration. On both of these 
points, Mr. G. seems to have argued 
successfully; but we think his pam- 
phlet would be more generally accept- 
able, if, divested of personalities and 
local allusions, it had only aimed to 
embrace science, principle, and fact. 


ee 
WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 


THE Wesleyan Missions, which a few 
years since were too diminutive to 
excite much attention, except among 
those by whom they were supported, 
have now attained such a degree of 
eminence, as to hold a conspicuous 
rank in the Christian world. Every 
anniversary brings with it fresh evi- 
dence of their increasing prosperity, 
and furnishes new proofs of the advan- 
tages which result from the active 
co-operation of their advocates, and 
of their beneficial tendency among 
the heathen nations of the earth. 

The annual meeting of the London 
District Auxiliary society, was held 
on the 25th of April, in Great Queen- 
street chapel, Mr. Alderman Roth- 
well in the chair. The Report was read 
by the Rev. Mr. Watson. Thespeakers 
on this occasion were, the Rey. J. Buck- 
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ley, L. Haslop, Esq. Rev. E. Grind- 
rod, W. Blair Esq. Rev. J. Anderson, 
S. T. Armstrong, Esq. J. Bulmer, Esq. 
Rev. R. Watson, N. Bingham, Esq. 
Rev. J. Gaulter, Rev. F. Caulder, 
Rev. J. Taylor, Rev. J. Scott, H. 
Noyes, Esq. and the Rev. J. Bunting. 

Of the important objects which they 
had in view, various surveys were 
taken by the respective speakers, 
from every one of which they were 
furnished with motives to persevere 
in the glorious cause which they had 
undertaken to support. The zeal and 
animation manifested on the occa- 
sion, have been seldom equalled, 
perhaps never surpassed. A spirit 
of genuine philanthropy breathed 
throughout the whole assembly, so 
that speakers and hearers appeared 
to be actuated by one harmonious 
impulse. Several anecdotes were in- 
troduced by the various speakers, 
tending at once to diffuse life through- 
out the assembly, and to illustrate 
the interesting subjects under consi- 
deration. 


THE annual meeting of this society, 
of which the preceding is only a 
branch, was held on Monday April 
30th, in the New Chapel, City Road, 
London. Prior to the meeting, it had 
been expected, that Joseph Butter- 
worth, Esq. M. P. would preside ; but 
being prevented from attending by 
some unavoidable business, Colonel 
Sandys was nominated, and unani- 
mously requested to take the chair. 
This pious gentleman, who is a native 
of Cornwall, having spent upwards of 
twenty years in India, was intimately 
acquainted with the prejudices and 
general character of the Hindoos, and 
therefore admirably qualified for the 
office to which he was chosen. 

The Report, which was read by the 
Rev. R. Watson, stated, that under 
the direction of the committee, nearly 
150 missionaries now filled upwards 
of 100 important stations ;—that up- 
wards of 27,000 members had been 
united in religious society ;—and that 
both in the East and West Indies, 
many thousands of children were in- 
structed in schools which had been 
established, Ceylon alone containing 
nearly 5000, who receive daily instruc- 
tion. 

The principal speakers on this oc- 
casion were, the Rev. W. Griffiths, 
John Poynder, Esq. W. H. Trant, Esq. 


Col. Munro, Rev. W. Ward, 3. Arm- 
strong, Esq. Rev. H. F. Burder, B; 
Shaw, Esq. Joseph Carne, Esq. J. Van- 
der Smisson, Esq. from Hamburgh, 
Rev. T. Lessey, Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
Rev. R. Newton, and Mr. W. G. 
Scarth from Leeds. 

In a compendium like this, it would 
be folly to attempt enumerating even 
one half of the excellent things, which 
were advanced by the various speak- 
ers. Every one seemed to place the 
subject in a light that was new and 
advantageous, and the numerous inci- 
dents which were introduced cannot 
fail to be long remembered by those 
who heard them. 

Of the formidable difficulties which 
obstruct Missionary exertions in India, 
the Rev. Mr. Ward presented an 
awful catalogue. But over these, in 
numerous instances, the gospel has 
risen triumphantly, thus encouraging 
its friends to persevere, and proving 
its origin to be divine. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


On the second of May, the seven- 
teenth anniversary of this astonishing 
institution was held at Freemason’s 
Hall, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields. The Right Hon. Lord 
Teignmouth, President, in the chair. 

At this anniversary, the chief spea- 
kers were, the Rev. John Owen, the 
Earl of Harrowby, the Right Hon. 
Viscount Loughton, the Right Hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, W. 
Evans, Esq. M. P., the Hon. and Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
the Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe, His 
RoyalHighness the Duke of Gloucester, 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, Rev. John 
Brown, Lord Bentinck, the Right 
Hon. Charles Grant, Rev. W. Jowett, 
Rev. Jabez Bunting, Joseph John 
Gumey, Esq. George Sandford, Esq. 
and Sir T. D. Ackland. 

The Report, which was read by the 
Rev. John Owen, stated, that, during 
the preceding year, 104,828 Bibles, 
and 142,127 Testaments, had been dis- 
tributed; which, added to those of 
former years, made a total of 3,201,978. 
It appeared also, from the statement 
viven by this gentleman, that the total 
expenditure of the year amounted to 
£75,000, of which £26,270 had been 
for Bibles, and that the receipts for 
the year amounted to £89,154. 


It appears from the accounts pre- 
sented at the meeting, that prosperity 
continues to attend the Bible Society 
in every part of the world;—that the 
prejudices which were formerly raised 
against it have gradually disappeared : 
—that some of its former enemies have 
lately become its friends ;—that others 
have retired in silence from the contest 
in which they have been vanquished by 
the spirit of benevolence ; that branch 
societies have been formed in the 
most unpromising regions ;—that their 


numbers regularly increase ;—and that 


none of its illustrious supporters have 
grown weary in well doing. Of the 
benefits which had resulted from the 
circulation of the scriptures, many 
pleasing testimonies were also given, 


probability, had it not been for the 
Bible Society, the inhabitants would 


have lived and died without hope, and | 


without God in the world. Into the 
languages spoken by the northern na- 
tions of Europe, the Bible had been 


Chinese, a translation of the whole 
scriptures was already accomplished. 
These were grounds of future antici- 
pation, and presages of success. The 
soil was cultivated, the seed was 
sown, and furnished promises of an 
abundant harvest. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Or this Society, the twenty-first an- | 


niversary was held on the Ist of May, 
at Freemason’s Hall, Great Queen- 
street, when the Right Hon. Lord 
Gambier was called to the chair. 

On this occasion, the principal 
speakers were, Rey. Josiah Pratt, 
Hon. Lord Loughton, Rev. W. Dealtry, 
Rev. W. Jowett, Rev. E. Burn, Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester, Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, Charles Grant, Esq. Sir Charles 
Macartney, Rev. Dr. Thorpe, Rey. 
Dr. Steinkopff, Hon. and Rev. Gerard 
Noel, and the Rev. D. Wilson. 

The Report, of which an abstract 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Pratt, 
stated, that during the preceding year, 
the society had acquired new acces- 
sion of strength ;—that many indivi- 
duals of considerable influence had 
co-operated in the grand design ;— 
that additional branch societies had 
been formed:—that the scriptures 
were preparing in the Maltese& Abys- 
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sinian languages ;—that in Calcutta 
and the northern India district, schools 
had been established, in which about 
2000 children were receiving educa- 
tion;—that in India several native 
schoolmasters had rendered their as- 
sistance ;—that many thousands of 
tracts had been circulated ;—and that 
a great desire for reading the scrip- 
tures prevailed. The receipts of mo- 
nies during the year, amounted to 


| £33,921. 10s. 8d. and the total of ex- 


penditure to €31,991. 5s. 10d. 
The speeches delivered at this meet- 


| ing, chiefly referred to some one or 


other of the articles enumerated in 
the preceding Report. Of the inhu- 
manity which still prevails in India 


| towards infants and widows, the Rev. 
drawn from quarters, where, in all | 


Mr. Thompson drew a melancholy 
picture, that completely contradicted 
an opinion which had been propagat- 
ed, namely, that the burning of wi- 
dows was confined to the higher 
classes, and that those who suffered 


| . . 
| were voluntary victims. He had seen 
translated: in Arabic, it had been un- | 


dertaken by an Abyssinian; and in | 


instances that completely — falsified 
these statements; and the cruelties 


| which he had been called to witness, 


demanded our compassionate activity 
and exertions. 


PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


ON Thursday the 3d of May, the ninth 
anniversary of this society was held 
at Stationer’s Hall, Ludgate-street, 
when, as both the President and Vice- 
President were absent, Joseph Wilson, 
Esq., the treasurer, was called to the 
chair. 

On this occasion, speeches were 
delivered by — Macaulay, Esq. John 
Poynder, Esq. Hon. and Rev. G. Noel, 
Rey. Mr. Jowett, Rev. Charles Simeon, 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, Rev. Mr. Marsh, 
Rey. Mr. Burm, Rev. W. Dealtry, and 
the Rev. Mr. Bickersteth. 

The Report, which was read by the 
Rey. C. R. Pritchett, the Secretary, 
stated, that the committee had distri- 
buted 8982 bound Prayer Books and 
Psalters, and 49,022 Homilies and 
Tracts. The receipts of the year 
amounted to £1993. 13s. 10d. and the 
disbursements to £2170. 5s.10d. This 
excess of expenditure had arisen from 
the extension of the society’s opera- 
tions to foreign countries. 

In the speeches which were deliver- 
ed at this anniversary, many warm 
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but deserved eulogiums were passed 
on-the form 6f sound words which the 
Liturgy contains, and on the truths of 
the gospel included in the Homilies. 
Between the church of England and 
that of Rome, a striking contrast was 
exhibited; and the interests of the 
former were advocated with much 
eloquence, and warmth of feeling. 
Towards others who were not so cor- 
dially attached to the establishment 
as themselves, a spirit of enlightened 
liberality was displayed, and the 
grand aim appeared to be to do good. 


AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY, LIVER- 
POOL. 


Pursuant to public notice, the anni- 
versary of this benevolent Institution, 
was held on Wednesday, May 16th, 
in the Music Hall, Boid-street. The 
business began about-12 o’clock, at 
which time this large and commodious 
room was nearly filied, with a most 
respectable company. Sir J. Tobin, 
late Mayor of Liverpool, having been 
called to the chair, a general Report 
was introduced; which, after some 
gentlemen had spoken, was succeeded 
by another, referring exclusively to 
that branch which had been conduct- 
ed by the Ladies. But, although both 
of these Reports were admirably writ- 
ten, and their contents deeply inte- 
resting, as they were deemed too long 
to be wholly read, some parts were 
omitted. This plan, if frequently 
adopted, would rarely fail to ensure 
general satisfaction. On public oc- 
casions, the length of the Report is 
almost incessantly a subject of com- 
plaint. Most of those who attend, 
would rather hear a bad speech, than 
a good Report. 

On behalf of the parent Society in 
London, the Rev. Mr. Owen, one of 
the Secretaries, was present, whose 
eloquence, and statements of facts, 
excited a considerable degree of in- 
terest. Several clergymen from the 
town and neighbouring parishes at- 
tended, and spoke in succession, in 
conjunction with various ministers 
belonging to the Independents, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 
Both the place and the occasion exhi- 
bited a kind of neutral ground, on 
which the advocates of jarring senti- 
ments might meet without hostility, 
and for a few moments lay aside the 
peculiar dogmas of their respective 


creeds. Throughout the day, the ut- 
most harmony prevailed. Under the 
influence of the general wish which 
was manifested, to spread a know- 
ledge of the Gospel among heathen 
nations, party distinctions disappear- 
ed; and mutual pledges were given 
to one another by those present, to 
persevere in the arduous work which 
they had undertaken. The meeting 
continued until about four o’clock. 
A collection as usual was made at the 
door, which we understand correspond- 
ed with the benevolent spirit for which 
Liverpool has been long and so justly 
distinguished, but ofthe exact amount 
we have not been informed. 

(The remaimng Annversaries we hope will be 
given mm our next. ) 
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Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. Memoirs of 
the Mexican Revolution, by William Davis 
Robinson. 

A clear systematic View of the Evidences 
of Christianity, 1 vol. 8vo. By J. Macardy. 

A description of Modern Birmingham, 1 vol. 
8vo. By Charles Pye. 

The Vicar of Iver, a Tale. By the Author 
of the Italian Convert. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Compendium of the History of the Jewish 
Kings ; for the amusement and instruction of 
Youth ; embellished with sixteen coloured En- 
gravings. 18mo. 3s. 

Two Sermons: one on the death of Mr. J. 
Billing; and the other addressed to Young 


Persons. By J. Styles. D.D. 2s. 
Burder’s Missionary Anecdotes. A new 
edition, enlarged and improved. 12mo. 5s. 


History of the Persecutions endured by the 
Protestants of the South of France, and more 
especially of the department of the Gard, dur- 
ing the years 1814, 1815, 1816, &ce. including 
a Defence of their Conduct, from the Revolu- 
tion to the present period. By the Rev. Mark 
Wilks. 2-vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Support of the Christian Ministry ; 2 
Sermon, preached at the Nether Chapel, Shef- 
field, before the Associated Churches and Mi- 
nisters assembled there, April 25th, 1821. By 
the Rev. J. Bennett, of Rotherham. Third 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 

Spiritual Recreations in the Chamber of 
Affliction, or Pious Meditations in Verse, 
written during a protracted illness of thirteen 
years. By Eliza. Post 8vo. 6s. boards. 

In the Press, in one volume octavo, a Gram- 
mar of the Sunscrit Language, on a new pian. 
By the Rev. Wm. Yates. 

The Bee, No. 22, has just been issued from 
the Caxton Press. 
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The Coronation is expected to take place 
early inJuly. About 2800 medals, nearly the 
size of a half crown, are to be coined. One 
that is very large will be preserved as a me- 
morial of this event. 
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QUERIES TO CORRESPONDDENTS. | 2.—On Jewish Ceremonies. 
1.—On Baptism. Scriptor, asks, upon what authority 
A Correspondent who calls himself | Jewish customs are abolished, among 
Lex, asks, whether Baptism is as ne- | us, since Christ and his disciples con- 
cessary as Circumcision was, even | formed to many, such as the Passover, 
admitting the former to have been | &c.? He would be glad to receive a 


substituted for the latter? | few observations on this point. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, MAY 21, 1821. 


Our external commerce still languishes ; and so many obstacles appear to present themselves, 
that we fear a complete revival is rather distant. One great measure has, however, been accom~ 
plished; we allude to the resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank of England : and in a short 
time, the quantity and quality of circulating medium, necessary for the country, will be ascer- 
tained. It is anticipated by some well-informed men, that a general revival of trade will be 
consequent upon this measure ; for our own parts, we are not quite so sanguine, and we should 
like to see something like a reciprocity of intercourse established between this and other coun- 
tries; and we are happy to perceive, that the Committees of Trade are alive to this important 
subject, and, in bringing forward the equalization of the Timber duties, they have given a kind 
of pledge—that other lines or branches of commerce will receive their investigation. 

In recapitulating the transactions of our market, since our last, little variety will be found,— 
the prices of most articles have experienced little fluctuation, though some interest will pro- 
bably be excited in perusing the details. 

The sales of Cotton, during the preceding four weeks, amount to 28,270 packages. On the 
18th instant, large Sales by Auction, of this article, took place: the attendance of the trade was 
not numerous—the Sea Islands went off heavily, at a depression of 1d. per lb.—Brazils declined 
about 1d.—Orleans maintained their previous currency; the other descriptions experienced no 
variation. The sales of the last week consisted of 6,970 packages, of which the following were 
sold by private contract :— 

2080 Bags, Bowed, 9d. to 103d. 

450 do. Orleans, 10d. to 13d. 
40 do. Mobile, 92d. 
80 do. Sea Islands, 17d. to 21d. 
120 do. WPernams, 13d. to 134d. 
90 do. Maranham, 125d. 
360 do. Bahia, 12d. to 123d. 


Of British Plantation Sugars, the sales of the month amount to 2250 hogsheads ; the low qua- 
lities have sustained a depression of Is. Gd. to 2s. per cwt. The present rates are certainly 
reasonable. The following are the quotations :—for low browns, 54s. to 58s.—middling, 59s. 
to 65s.—good middling, 66s. to 70s.—good bright, 71s. to 75s.—fine, 76s. to 80s. On the 18th 
instant, 1000 bags of Bengal Sugars, found purchasers at 74s. for good white; and low whites 
at 68s. 

The demand for Coffee is far from being animated ; at the last public sale, the prices ruled for 
Demerara Coffee, fine middling, 128s. to 129s. 6d.—low middling, 119s. to 121s.—ordinary, 
114s. &c. Cocoa is in tolerable request. 

Rums go off in small quantities, without any improvement in price. Jamaicas, 16s. O, P. have 
been sold as low as 1s. 10d. per gallon, in bond. Brandy and Geneva partake in the same 
dulness, 

Tobacco has undergone little or no variation ; the demand for home consumption and export 
being very limited. 

American Rice is more inquired after ;—at 30s. to 32s. per cwt. d. p. 

Naval Stores.—The late imports of Turpentine have been all disposed of, at 12s. to 13s. per 
ewt. All the late arrivals of American Tar have likewise been sold at 13s. 6d. to 15s. per 
barrel. There has been no import from Stockholm as yet, the price is nominally 18s. per barrel. 
Pine Timber is very steady at 203d. per foot, and large quantities are daily taken out of the 
market. Several cargoes of Timber, from Memel and Dantzig, are on the way. 

Dyewoods are rather more inquired after. Campeachy Logwood, fetches £9. to £9. 5s.— 
Cuba Fustic, £9. per ton. 

Tallow is recovering from its late depression, and Y. C. sells readily at 50s. 6d. Palm Oil 
has advanced to £35. per tun. 

The imports of Hides from Buenos Ayres still continue on a large scale, and very extensive 
sales have taken place,—the prices are 94d. to 93d for good quality, whilst a few prime have 
obtained 10d. to 103d perlb. Horse Hides, 6s. to 7s. 6d. each. 

-The transactions in our Corn Market are very imconsiderable; a great dulness prevails, 
without producing much declension of price. English Oats, and Barley, are rather lower.— 
Sour Flour, in bond, has attracted the notice of speculators.—500 barrels of New Orleans, have 
been sold at 13s. 3d. per barrel, in bond. 

There have been some arrivals of New Irish Butter, and Cork new-3ds. sells at 88s. per cwt. 

Several vessels which went out from hence to the Seal Fishery, on the new-discovered group 
of Islands, situated to the south of Cape Horn, have returned to London with full cargoes. 


220 Bags, Demerara, 12d. to 14d, 
150 do. Geraes, 10d. to 103d. 
110 do. Carthagena, 73d. 

220 do. Cuba, 103d. 

100 do. Surats, 75d. to 8d. 
250 do. Bengal, 74d. 
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MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 


With a Catalogue of all really British 
Plants, as they come into Flower. 


JULY. 


As January is the coldest, so this is the 
hottest month in all the countries of 
the northern hemisphere; _and fre- 
quently in England the direct beams 
of the sun are as warm as under 
the Line ; in consequence of this, rural 
labour ceases in the middle of the 
day ; and both men and cattle recruit 
their vigour by a mid-day nap. The 
tillage of turnips is just ended, and 
some showers are much wanted to 
cause the seed to vegetate ; when this 
is long delayed, a good crop is not 
expected. Thisis the time also, when 
the hay harvest is finishing in the 
north. The singing of birds is not 
so lively as it has been; they are pre- 
paring to change their feathers, a pro- 
cess which they undergo annually, but 
which is peculiarly destructive to 
those which are kept prisoners in a 
cage. The Redbreast is usually the 
first of British birds that moults, and 
consequently the first that resumes 
its song, which it does in the follow- 
ing month. About this time, the 
Cuckoo migrates, being the first of 
our birds of passage that leaves us ; it 
is supposed to go to the interior of 
Africa. 

Trout are observed sporting in the 
sun, in the deepest parts of the rivers, 
but they will not then take a bait; 
they may be taken in the evening, but 
especially early in the morning, Fishes 
of the Whale tribe (Balena, Physetu 
& Delphinus) are now active in the 
- pursuit of small fish; and often, in the 
ardour of pursuit, get themselves into 
situations of real danger. Sharks 
also abound, and prey on every thing 
they can swallow, alive or dead. 
Fourteen or fifteen species are found 
on the British coasts at this time, of 
which the most formidable are, the 
Blue Shark, (Squalus Glaucus,) and 
No. 29.—Vou, II. 


White Shark, (Sq. Carcharias). The 
following fact will shew how retentive 
these creatures are of life: in 1820, 
when some fishermen were employed 
at a distance from land, in fishing for 
puchards, a blue shark, about five or 
six feet long, came about the boat, 
and soon took a bait. After beating 
it about the snout with a club until it 
appeared to be helpless, it was taken 
into the boat, and the head divided 
from the body, between the spiracles 
and pectoral fins. It was then thrown 
overboard, and it immediately sunk. 
Some time elapsed, when it was seen 
to rise again, and it continued mov- 
ing about withits accustomed activity, 
in different directions, for an hour and 
half; and when the boat left the place, 
it appeared to have suffered no dimi- 
nution of its vigour. Sunfishes (Dio- 
don Astringa)» appear on the coast, 
and lie (sometimes appearing to be 
asleep) on the surface of the water, 
with a third part of their body above. 
The Launce (Ammodytes) comes into 
shallow water, and is followed by the 
smaller order of rapacious fishes; to 
escape from which it hides itself in 
the sand. 

In this month, the different specics 
of solitary Bees abound; but in some 
years they are much more abundant 
than in others, and it would appear 
that the egg or larva must lie torpid 
for many years, until a favourable 
season calls it into life. Some ac- 
count of one species, (Apis Centuncu- 
laris) I have given in the second vo- 
lume of this work, col. 653. They are 
seen searching every cranny for a hole 
in which to deposit an egg, and for 
this purpose they quarter out the space 
as regularly as a@ setting dog; but 
they will not use a hole thatis charged 
with filth. Caterpillars abound, and 
are found devouring the different spes 
cies of Cabbage; but it is said that 
beating the leaves with elder, or sprink- 
ling them with water in which pota- 
toes have been boiled, will protect 
them from their depredations. Nu- 
merous spots of froth are often seen 
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in gardens or hedges, on furze, or in- 
deed any low shrub; and they form a 
curious contrast with the excessive 
dryness of every thing around. They 
proceed from the larvee of the Cicada 
Spumaria, and «form the protection 
which Nature has provided for that 
delicate frame. 

Another, and still more extraordi- 
nary insect that appears this month, 
is. the Glow-worm, which lights up 
its little lamp when the evening closes, 
for purposes conce ‘ning which there 
has been much controversy among 
naturalists. This light proceeds from 
the under side of the three last rings 
of the body, and is entirely volun- 
tary. The little creature always keeps 
on the ground ; and the luminous part 
is most usually bent forward, and 
sometimes twisted towards one side, 
in the direction of the eyes, which are 
under the thorax. When it moves, it 
is by a little start, the light is again 
bent forward, and sometimes extraor- 
dinary pains are taken to direct it to- 
wards the head. Hence it would 
seem as if designed to assist the little 
creature in its search after its food. 

Come into flower in July :—Common 
Chara, Chara vulgaris; Prickly Chara, 
C. hispida; Smooth Chara, C. flexilis: 
Mountain Cireexa, C, alpina; Spiked 
Speedwell, Veronica Spicata; Welsh 
Speedwell, V. hybrida; Blue Rock 
Speedwell, V.. sexatilis: Flesh-co- 
loured Shrubby Speedwell, V. frati- 
culosa; Alpine Speedwell, V. alpina; 
Brooklime, V, becabunga; Long-leay- 
ed Brooklime, V. anagallis; Narrow- 
leaved Marsh Brooklime, V. scutel- 
lata; Hooded and lesser hooded Mil- 
foil,.. Utricularia vulgaris & minor; 
Gipsywort, Lycopus europeus; Mea- 
dow Clary, Salvia pratensis; Yellow 
Tris, I. pseudacorus ; Eleven species of 
Rush, Schoenus, Cyperus, & Scirpus 
genera; Fifty-four species of Grass, 
Nardus, Phalaris, Sanicum, Phlieum, 
Alopecurus, Aira, Holcus, Poa, Briza. 
Cynosurus, Festuca, Bromus, Stipa, 
Avena, Lolium, Elymus, & Triticum : 
Wild Teasel, Dipsacus Sylvestris ; 
Field Scabious, Scabiosa arvensis ; 
White Water Bedstraw, Galium pa- 
lustre: Rough Heath Bedstraw, G. 
Witheringii; Smooth Heath Bedstraw, 
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Least Gentianella, Exacum filiforme ; 
Alpine Ladies’ Mantle, Alchemilla 
alpina; Broad-leaved Pondweed, Po- 
tamogeton natans, and eight other spe- 
cies; Allseed, Radiola millegrana ; 
Sea Lungwort, Pulmonaria Maritima ; 
Tuberous-rooted Comfrey, Symphy- 
tum tuberosum; Yellow Loosestrife, 
Lysimachia vulgaris; Tufted Loose- 
strife, L. thyrsiflora ; Bog Pimpernel, 
Anagallis tenella ; Trailing Azalea, A. 
procumbens; Great Bindweed, Con- 
volvulus sepium; Sea Bindweed, C. 
soldanella; Spreading Bell-flower, 
Campanula patula; Rampion Beil- 
flower, C. rapunculus ; Nettle-leaved 
Bell-flower, C, trachelium ; Clusterd 
Bell-flower, C. glomerata; Water Lo- 
belia, L. dortmanna; Great, white, 
yellow, black, and Moth Mullein, Ver. 
bascum thapsus, lychnitis, pulveru- 
lentum, nigrum, & blattaria; Thorn 
Apple, Datura Stramonium: Hen- 
bane, Hyoscyamus niger; Common 
Centaury, Chironia centaureum; Wa- 
ter Pimpernel, Samolus valerandi ; 
Upright Honeysuckle, Lonicera xylos- 
trum ; Whorled Knotgrass, IHlecebrum 
verticillatum; Bastard Toadflax, The- 
sium linophyllum; Smooth Rupture- 
wort, Herniaria glabra; Hairy Rup- 
turewort, H. hirsuta; White Goose: 
foot, Chenopodium album; Allseed 
Goosefoot, C. polyspermum; Sea 
Goosefoot, C. maritimum ; Prickly 
Saltwort, Salsola kali; Shrubby Salt- 
wort, S. fruticosa; Sea Eryngo, Eryn- 
gium maritimum; Field Eryngo, E. 
campestre; Thoroughwax, Bupleu- 
rum rotundifoliam; Hare’s-Ear, B. 
tenuissimum ; Prickly Samphire, Echi- 
nophora spinosa; Great Bur Parsley, 
Caucalis latifolia ; Upright Hedge 
Parsley, C. ‘anthriscus; Spreadine 
Hedge Parsley, C: infesta;” Marsh 
Milky Parsley, Selinum palustre; 
Common Cow Parsnep, Heracleum 
sphondylium; Scottish and Cornish 
Lovage, Ligusticum Scoticum & Cor- 
nubiense ; Wild Angelica, A. sylves- 
tris; Broad and narrow-leaved Water 


| Parsnep, Sium latifolium & ‘angustix 


folium; Proéumbent and» Whorled 
Water Parsnep; S. nodiflorum & ver- 


ticillatum ; Common Water Dropwort, 


Cinanthe fistulosa ; Parsley Water 
Dropwort, G2. pimpinelloidés; Hem- 


G. sexatile ; Corn Bedstraw, G. tri- 
corne ; Least Mountain Bedstraw, G, 
tricorne; Yellow Bedstraw, G. verum ; 
Great Hedge Bedstraw, G. mollugo; 
Cross-leaved Bedstraw, G. boreale ; 


lock Water Dropwort, i.. crocata; 
Lesser Hemlock, Githusa cynapium ; 
Wild Parsnep, Pastinaeasativa ; Com- 
mon Fennel, Anethum foeniculum ; 
Common and Great’ Burnet Saxifrage, 


stele) 


Pimpinellasaxifraga & magna; Dwarf 
Elder, Sambucus ebulus; Tamarisk, 
Tamarix gallica; Strapwort, Corri- 
giola littoralis; Thrift, Statice arme- 
ria; Sea Lavender, S. limonium; 
Matted Sea Lavender, S. reticulata ; 
Common and Narrow-leaved Paleflax, 
Linum usitatissimum & angustifolium; 
Procumbent Sibbaldia, S. procum- 
bens ; Round-leaved, Long-leaved, and 
Great Sundew, Drosera rotundifolia, 
longifolia, & anglica; Great round- 
headed Garlick, Allium ampelopra- 
sum; Sand Garlick, A. arenarium; 
Mountain Garlick, <A. carinatum ; 
Streaked Field Garlick, A. olera- 
ceum; Crow Garlick, A. vineale; 
Asphodel, Narthecium ossifragum ; 
Ten species of Rush, Juncus ; Smooth 
and Powdery Seaheath, Frankenia 
levis & pulverulenta; Water Purslane, 
Peplis portula ; Bloody-veined Dock, 
Rumex sanguineus; Sharp Dock, R. 


acutus; Broad-leaved Dock, R. obtu-, 


sifolius; Golden Dock, R. maritimus ; 
Yellow Marsh Dock, R. palustris; 
Greater Water Dock, R. aquaticus; 
Marsh Arrow Grass, Triglochin pa- 
lustre; Great and Floating Water 
Plantain, Alisma plantago, & natans ; 
Seven species of Willow Herb, Epi- 
lobium; Yellow Centaury, Chlora per- 
foliata ; 


phibious Persicaria, Polygonum am- 
phibium; Spotted Persicaria, P. per- 


sicaria; Pale-flowered Persicaria, P. | 


lapathifolium ; Buckwheat, P. fago- 
pyrum; Round-leaved Wintergreen, 
Pyrola rotundifolia; Lesser Winter- 
green, P. minor; Serrated Winter- 
green, P. secunda; Single-flowered 
Wintergreen, P. uniflora; Clustered 
Alpine, Yellow Mountain, and droop- 
ing Bulbous Saxifrage, Saxifraga 
nivalis, aizoides, & cernua; Annual 
Knawel, Scleranthus annuus; Dept- 
ford Pink, Dianthus armeria; Proli- 
ferous Pink, D. prolifer ; Clove Pink, 
D. caryophyllus; Maiden Pink, D. 
deltoides; English Catchfly, Silene 
anglica; Bladder Campion, S. inflata; 
Spanish Catchfly, S.. olites; Corn 
Catchfly, S. conica; Night-flowering 
Catchily, S. nortiflora ; Lobel’s Catch- 
fly, S. armeria; Purple Sandwort, 
Arenaria rubra; Dwarf Cherleria, C, 
sedoides ; Four species of Stone Crop, 
Sedum; Water Chickweed,  Ceras- 
tium aquaticum; Corn Spurrey, Sper- 
gula arvensis ; Knotted Spurrey, 8. 
nodosa; Ciliated Awl-shaped Spur- 


Cross-leaved and Cornish 
Heath, Erica tetralix & vagans ; Am-- 
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rey, S. subulata; Purple Loosestrife, 
Lythrum salicaria; Weld, Reseda 
luteola; Base Rocket, R. lutea; Pur- 
ple Spurge, Euphorbia.peplis; and 
five other species ;: House Leek, Sem- 
pervivum tectorum; Wiliow-leaved 
Spirea, S. salicifolia;:Dropwort, S. 
filipendula; Burnet) Rose, Rosa spi- 
nosissima; Prickly unexpanded Rose, 
R. involuta:; Hazel-leaved Bramble, 
Rubus corylifolius ; CommonBramble, 
Rubus fruticosus; Mountain Avens, 
Dryas octopetala; Yellow-horned 
Poppy, Glaucium luteum;. Mongrel 
and. White Poppy, Papaver hybridum 
& somniferum; Yellow and. White 
Water Lily, Nymphza lutea & alba; 
Limetree, Tilia Europxa; Dotted- 
leaved and common Dwarf Cistus, 
Cistus surrejanus &. helianthemum ; 
Columbine, Aquilegiavulgaris ; Water 
Soldier, Stratiotes aloides; Traveller’s 
Joy, Clematis vitalba; Common Mea- 
dow Rue, Thalictrum flavum ; Greater 
Spearwort, Ranunculus lingua; Little 
Upright Crawfoot, R. parvulus; Al- 
pine Bugle, Ajuga alpina; Wood 
Sage, Teucrium scorodonia; Water 
Germander, T. scordium; Wall Ger- 
mander, T..chamedrys; Catmint, Ne- 
peta cataria; Vervain, Verbena offi- 
cinalis ; Bergamot Mint, M. odorata; 
Downy Hemp. Nettle, Galeopsis vil- 
losa; Common Hemp Nettle, G. te- 
trahit; Bee Nettle, G. versicolor ; 
Betony, B. officinalis ; Hedge, Downy, 
and Corn Woundwort, Stachys sylva- 
tica, germanica, & arvensis; Black 
Horehound, Bullota nigra; White 
Horehound, Marrubium vulgare ; Mo- 
therwort, Leonurus cardiaca; Marjo- 
rum, Origanum vulgare; Wild and 
Bazil Thyme, Thymus serpyllum & 
arinos; Calamint, T. calamintha; 
Common Skull-cap, Scutellaria gale- 
riculata; Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris ; 
Alpine Bartsia, B. alpina; Yellow, 
Viscid, and Red Bartsia, B. viscosa & 
odontites; Eyebright; Euphrasia offi- 
cinalis; Crested Cowwheat, Melam- 
pyrum cristatum, and three other.spe- 
cies; Round-leaved. Fluellin, Antir- 
rhinum spurium; Sharp-pointed Flu- 
ellin, A. elatine; Creeping pale blue 
Toadflax, A. repens; Great Snapdra- 
gon, A. majus; Lesser Snapdragon, 
A. orontium; Knotty-rooted and Wa- 
ter Figwort, Scrophularia nodosa & 
aquatica; Balm-leaved Vigwort, S. 
scorodonia; Moneywort, Sibthorpia 
Europea; Mudwort, Limosella aqua- 
tica; Tall, Lesser, and Purple Broom- 
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rape, Orobanche elatior, minor, & coe- 
rulea; Awlwort, Subularia aquatica ; 
Broad-leaved Pepperwort, Lepidium 
latifolium; Bitter Candytuft, Iberis 
amara; Woad, Isatis tinctoria; Wall 
Rocket, Sisymbrium  tenuifolium ; 
Flixweed, S. sophia; London Rocket, 
R. iris ; Treacle Hedge Mustard, Ery- 
simum cheiranthoides ; Mountain Ge- 
ranium, G. pyrenaicum; Bloody Ge- 
ranium, G. sanguineum ; Marsh Mal- 
low, Althea oflcinalis; Musk Mal- 
low, Malva moschata; Sea Tree Mal- 
low, Lavatera arborea; Dyer’s Ge- 
nista, G. tinctoria; Ten species of 
Pea and Vetch, Pisum lathyrus & Vicia 
genera; Hairy Mountain Milk Vetch, 
Astragalus. uralensis ; Six species of 
Trefoil, Trifolium; Tutsan, Hyperi- 
cum, Androsemum, and some other 
species of St. John’s Wort; Hawk- 
weed Oxtongue, Picris hieracioides; 
Blue Sow Thistle, Sonchus cocruleus ; 
‘Tall Marsh Sow Thistle, S. palustris ; 
Common Sow Thistle, S. oleraceus; 
Ivy.leaved Lettuce, Prenanthes mu- 
ralis; Rough Hedypnois, H. hispida; 
Deficient Hedypnois, H. hirta; Al- 
pine single-flowered Hawkweed, Hier- 
acium alpinum; Branching Mouse- 
ear Hawkweed, H. dubium; Umbelled 
Mouse-ear Hawkweed, auricula; Wall 
Hawkweed, H. murorum ; Succory- 
leaved Mountain Hawkweed, H. palu- 
dosum; Soft-leaved Hawkweed, H. 
molle ; Spotted Cat’s-Ear, Hypocheris 
maculata; Wild Succory, Cichorium 
intybus; Burdock, Aretium lappa; 
Common Sawwort, Serratula tincto- 
ria; Alpine Sawwort, S. alpina; Four 
species of Thistle, Carduus ; Hemp- 
agrimony, Eupatorium cannabinum ; 
Tansy, Tanacetum vulgare; Dwarf 
Cudweed, Gnaphalium supinum; and 
three other species ; Plowman’s Spike- 
nard, Conyza squarrosa ; Alpine Flea- 


bane, Erigeron alpinum; Stinking | 


Grounsel, Senecio viscosus; Moun- 
tain Grounsel, S. sylvaticus; Hoary 
Ragwort, S. tenuifolius; and three 
more species of Grounsel; Golden 
Rod, Solidago virgaurea; Elecam- 
pane, Inula helenium ; Sea Feverfew, 
Pyrethrum maritimum; Sea Chamo- 
mile, Anthemis maritima; Oxeye 
Chamomile, A. tinctoria; Goose- 
tongue, Achillea ptarmica ; Corn Blue 
Bottle, Centaurea cyanus; Greater 
Knapweed, C. scabiosa; Common 
Star Thistle, C. caleitrapa; St. Bar- 
naby’s Star Thistle, C. solstitialis; 
Pyramidal Orchis, O. pyramidalis ; 


Lizard Satyrion, Satyrium hircinum ; 
Creeping Satyrion, S. repens; Least 
Twayblade, Ophrys cordata; Dwarf 
Ophrys, O. loeselii; Bee Ophrys, O. 
apifera; Marsh Tender Twayblade, 
Malaxis paludosa; Broad-leaved Hel- 
leborine, Serapias latifolia; Marsh 
Helleborine, S. palustris; Birthwort, 
Aristolochia clematitis ; Horned Pond- 
weed, Zannichellia palustris ; Greater 
Duckweed, Lemna polyrrhiza; Great 
and Dwarf Cat’s Tail, Typha latifolia 
& minor; Branched Burreed, Spar- 
ganium ramosum; Simple Burreed, 
S. simplex; Curved Carex, C. in- 
curva; Capillary Carex, C. capillaris ; 
Russet Carex, C. pulla; Spiked Wa- 
ter Milfoil, Myriophyllum spicatum ; 
Verticillate Water Milfoil, M. verti- 
cillatum; Arrowhead, Sagittaria sa- 
gittifolia; Burnet, Poterium sanguis- 
orba; Hop, Humulus lupulus; An- 
nual Mercury, Mercurialis annua; 
Frogbit, Hydrocharis morsus rane; 
Juniper,J uniperus communis;Shrubby 
and Frosted Sea Orache, Atriplex 
portulacoides & laciniata. 
Ee 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY.—BY A. H. 


OF all the subjects which tend to amuse 
and yield improvement, none is more 
efficient than History. The most im- 
portant reflections may be drawn from 
facts, that have affected great portions 
of mankind. They incline us to ad- 
mire the designs and providence of 
the Deity, furnishing lessons of in- 
struction to all, and especially to 
those who are at the head of govern- 
ment. 

Effects are produced from occur- 
rences which are indistinetly deli- 
neated. On the other hand; causes 
appear, which, though they seem not 
to be of much consequence, produce 
important effects. The studious rea- 
der will discover these things. And, 
although the superficial will not con- 
sider them so philosophically, they 
will be engaged by the relation of cir- 
cumstances which are extraordinary, 
and interested in knowing their event. 

The experience of ‘@thers in that 
which is evil, and that Which is good 
and beneficial, is, or ought to be, a 
warning to those who succeed them. 
He who attends to this warning, will 
take the safe path ; it will serve him as 
a rule by which to proceed in that par- 


| ticular whereof it treats. (Individuals, 
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therefore, who have relation to go- 
vernment and public business for the 
nation, should take advantage of His- 
tory: they should profit by the expe- 
rience of other States, avoiding per- 
nicious counsels, principles, and con- 
duct; and imitate only those actions 
which have produced beneficial effects. 
By this, I do not mean, that certain 
rules which apply to the situation of 
one, will apply to the situation of 
every nation. Their various circum- 
stances forbid it. Still, fixed and 
right principles in the art of govern- 
ing, are necessary; and they may be 
drawn, at least in some degree, from 
experience. 

I must remark, that to those indi- 
viduals of whom I have been speak- 
ing, a knowledge of the former circum- 
stances, and situations of their own 
country, is most necessary. They 
then see what may happen under their 
own particular government. They 
perhaps may discover an instrument 
in it by which to benefit society ; or, 
perhaps, be able to view its defects, 
and endeavour to reform them. 

To all ‘ gentlemen of the long 
robe,” History is certainly requisite. 
‘““No man can be acquainted rightly 
with his country’s laws, without a 
knowledge of its History.” To per- 
sons of every profession and condi- 
tion, History is very useful. The va- 
riety of its objects may afford an 
amusing discourse, and assist con- 
versation. It is not an abstruse 
study ; but it is accounted a pleasing 
one, to refresh the mind after more 
difficult subjects. 

To those who are, or intend to be, 
writers in any way, this study affords 
help. It offers us those things which 
serve as an illustration of our subjects, 
and it gives us the opportunity of 
drawing new ideas. In reading, like- 
wise, we meet with sentiments and 
reflections, which nothing but an ac- 
quaintance with historical facts will 
enable us to elucidate. 

How pleasing is it to the individual 
versed in this study, to compare the 
times in which he lives, with those 
that have passed! He rejoices at the 
improvements of the age, but laments 
its degeneracy. Still more pleasing 
must it be, for such an one to traverse 
the regions, to which History assigns 
the perfection of science; and the 
brightness of learning. How would 
the individual who had studied the 


accounts of ancient Rome, and read 
her poets and historians, delight to 
tread the ‘“‘ classic ground.” 

Where History is obscure, there has 
arisen political controversy. Many 
things are concealed from our know- 
ledge, as to any certainty, andina 
great measure lost. Concerning them, 
History has given but imperfect hints ; 
hence endless contention: some de- 
clare the existence of certain facts, 
and others deny it. I refer now to 
that disputed question, viz. whether 
there was any house of commons in 
the Saxon government, in England? 
Such questions as these are not of 
great importance now. I can only 
say, that if men were unbiassed by 
party feeling, and came unprejudiced 
to the question, when there is any 
light thrown upon it, it would be more 
justly determined. 


oer 


PROVIDENCE AND GRACE, AS EXEM- 
PLIFIED IN SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. 
SARAH BAKER, 


(Concluded from col. 571.) 


‘« We went on about two or three miles far- 
ther, when the old woman said, as I must be 
hungry and tired, she would take me a little 
out of the road to some friends of hers, where 
we could get some refreshment and stay all 
night if we chose. With this we turned out of 
the highway, and crossing several by-lanes 
came at last to an open green spot by the side 
of a shady copse, where several gipsy tents 
were erected. As I had always been greatly 
afraid of gipsies, I felt an indescribable horror 
when I found the inhabitants of these tented 
dwellings salute my companion as an old friend 
and acquaintance. 1 thought now my ruin was 
inevitable. I burst into a flood of tears, and 
cried aloud, telling the old woman, in sobs and 
sighs, I did not think she would have brought 
me to such a place as that. O how did I wish 
myself back again at ; but I knew the 
Wish was In vain, and this made my sorrow the 
more pungent. The old woman, joined by her 
gipsy friends, used every method to pacify me. 
Some bread and butter was given me in the 
kindest manner, with promises of any thing I 
wanted, and assurances of safety; and it is 
but justice to say, that these promises were 
faithfully observed; and, during the time I 
was with them, every method was used to 
please and gratify me. 

‘© The place where these tents were set, was 
remarkably pleasant. A small wood was be- 
hind, bounded by a thick hawthorn hedge, 
under the shade of which they were placed. 
There was a little declivity in front. At the 
bottom arippling stream murmured along, while 
upon its banks grass and flowers formed a 
lovely carpet. Several village spires were 
seen round about. After we had refreshed 
ourselyes, I was persuaded to go and gather 


some flowers with a girl of ‘the company, with 
whom, however, I felt no inclination to make 
free. In the course of the evening several 
more men and women joined the party, so that 
at last there were fifteen or twenty. At supper 
they feasted upon the produce of the day. 
Various broken meats were handed from their 
wallets, and the meal was finished with a bottle 
of. gin, which, with a ‘recital of their adven- 
tures, closed the business of the day. I was 
excessively shocked at their coarse vulgarity ; 
oaths and curses composed a great part of their 
discourse. In the workhouse nothing of this 
kind was suffered, and my misery in being ex.- 
posed to it was very great. The old woman, a 
girl, and I, were appointed to sleep together in 
one tent. But of sleep, I had but little. [I 
thought of Mr. and Mrs. Conway ; then of my 
present state—among gipsies—entire strangers 
—without a friend or protector; then I thought 
of my mother. My disobedience in leaving 
—————- without permission, made me very mi- 
serable. The distress it would occasion came 
fresh into my mind, and my uneasiness was in- 
creased by contrasting the comfortable bed I 
had at the workhouse with the crowded and 
hard pallet I then lay upon. A just punish- 
ment, I thought, had befallen me. 

‘In the morning, before we rose, I opened 
my distress to the old woman. She endeayour- 
ed to soothe me, by kind promises of taking 
me ‘to London to see my mother. She said | 
should go a part of the way that day; but as 
she must make calls on the way, I must not be 
surprised if it took some time to reach the 
jyourney’s end. < Besides,’ said she, ‘ I have 
very little money, and we must sometimes go 
a little out of our way to bega trifle.’ Though 
the thought of begging, was to the by no means 
pleasant, I was so far influenced by her pro- 
mises, and the hope of reaching London, that 
my wishes to return to —_— hegan to sub- 
side, and I resolved to persevere in the jour- 
ney. The whole company collected round us, 
when one of them, seeing me destitute of a 
bonnet, gave me an old one she happened to 
have; then, sending their remembrances to 
friends we were expected to see on the road, 
they shook us by the hand and bade us fare- 
well. 

“We travelled on together a few iniles,when 
we were overtaken by a return chaise on its 
way to When it came up to us, the 
driver stopped his horses, and asked us if we 
would ride a mile or two? telling us, that, as 
the chaise was empty, he could give us a lift. 
To this we agreed, and he opening the door, I 
stepped in. The old woman was about to fol- 
low me, when the post-boy said to her, « Stop, 
you'd better get in on the other side;’ and im-_ 
mediately put up the steps and shut the door. 
The old woman went round to the other side, 
but in the mean time, the driver stepped into 
his place, and, whipping his horses, drove off 
at fullspeed. The old woman immediately 
called out to him to stop, and continued to do 
so as long as she could be heard. I too was 
dreadfully alarmed, and began to cry vehe- 
mently; but the driver was unmindful of us 
both, and continued at the same rapid pace till 
we were fairly beyond the reach of the old 
woman ; for, though several persons upon the 
road who heard my cries had called ont to him 
to stop, he absolutely refused till we were a | 
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considerable distance from the place at which 
IT got into his chaise. He now endeavoured 
to allay my fears, by informing me that I was 
quite safe, and that what he had done was for 
my good. ‘ Did’nt you meet,’ said he, ‘a gen- 
tleman upon a grey horse?’ I told him we 
did, and I thought he noticed us particularly. 
‘Well,’ he continued, ‘ that gentleman stopped 
me, and said I should overtake an old woman 
and a girl that he suspected she had enticed 
away and intended to ruin. .He said he would 
give me half-a-crown if I would take you away 
from the old gipsy; which I promised to do, 
and I believe it’s a good thing that I have, for 
depend upon it she had-no good in her head.’ 

‘‘ The driver, as we went along, asked me a 
variety of questions, as to where I was going, 
whence I came, and how I got into company 
with the gipsy. To all these inquiries J re- 
plied by stating the simple truth. The next 
thing that entered into the post-boy’s mind was, 
how to dispose of me. To set me down in the 
road by myself he thought would be cruel, and 
where to take me to, he did not know. At 
length he resolved to take me to his inn, at 
, and tell his mistress the whole story, 
and hear what she would say. We, therefore, 
went on till we came to the Star, at 

‘““We drove into the yard by a back gate, 
and I alighted and stood in the yard till the 


| horses were taken out and put into the stable. 


The driver then took me into the house to state 
my case to the landlady. The inn was one of 
the first respectability, and the mistress was 
busily employed in the bar. As soon as I per- 
ceived a glance from her eye light on me, I 
dropped a for courtesy, which she was pleased 
to answer by aslight inclination of her head. 

“‘T was conducted into the kitchen, where 
the maids were busily employed in cooking for 
the various visitors of the house. 

‘““ The cook, reasonably supposing me to be 
hungry after my journey, set before mea piece 
of cold pie, which I ate with considerable re- 
lish, indeed I thought it was the nicest I had 
ever tasted, so true it is that ‘hunger is the 
best sauce.’ An hour or two passed away be- 
fore I was called for, when at length a waiter 
came to fetch me and call the driver. ‘ Well, 
John,’ said the landlady, « what have you to 
Say about this girl: what girlis it?” “Why, 
ma’am,’ replied the post-boy, ‘I'll tell you 
all I know about her. As I was driving home 
from » I met a gentleman, and he 
stopped me and said I should soon overtake an 
old gipsy woman with a tidy looking girl that 
he thought she had stolen away, and he said it 
would be a charity to carry the girl away from 
her; so when I came up I eye ge to get the 
gitl into the chaise, and drove o » leaving the 
old woman in the lurch. _ So as I did not know 
what to do with her, I thought I had better 
come and tell you all about it.” ‘A very pretty 
thing,’ exclaimed the landlady, ‘ to bring her 
here tome. Why how can, you tell that the 
gipsy stole her. I dare say she came honestly 
enough by her. ‘There are always young bag- 
sages enough ready to run off with such sort 
of folks! “Why did not the gentleman part 
them himself, if he wanted them parted? You 
have got a fine trouble’ upon your hands by 
your meddling! Where do you come from, 
and what brought you with the old woman? 
These last words were directed to me ; but they 
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were uttered with so much severity, accom- 
panied with such a sternness of countenance, 
as forbid any reply but tears. I was strongly 
agitated, and sobbed aloud. The post-boy 
looked at me affectionately, and_ said to his 
mistress, ‘ I’am sure, ma’am, nobody. could 
have refused to do asI did.2 ‘ Well, well,’ 
said she, in a softer tone, ‘ I say you’ve got 
yourself into a pack of trouble : the girl might, 
to be sure, have been stolen, but what is that 
tous!’ Her tears soon told her these last 
words would not bear criticizing, and she im- 
mediately added, ‘ Yet one would not like a 
poor thing to be lost.” She then spoke to me 
and said, ‘ Come, child, don’t cry, but tell me 
where you came from?’ . In broken accents, I 
said, ‘ From ’. And where was you 
going?’ <‘ To. London, to find my mother.’ 
‘ And how came you with the old gipsy?? In 
answer to this question J related all the circum- 
stances of the case, giving a particular and 
artless account of all my adventures with the 
old woman, from the time we met, to our se- 


paration. The feelings of the landlady were’ 


evidently changed by my simple tale, and the 
change was apparent on the countenance of the 
post-boy, who anxiously traced the mind of his 
mistress upon the features of her face. ‘ Poor 
thing,’ said he, ‘ I would not have left her with 
that creature on any account: I would not 
trust that dog with her ;’ pointing to a spaniel 
that lay on the hearth. ‘The landlady looked 
at me, then at the dog, then at the driver; 
*‘ Well, what’s to be done?’ said she. ‘ I don’t 
see what we can do, only send her back by the 
waggon to - ‘fa! ma’am,’ said the 
bar-maid, who had listened to all that had 
passed, ‘I'd never send the poor thing back to 
the workhouse. Why there’s Madam Wallis, 
where our Jane went to live, she’s a kind soul, 
and I dare say would take the poor creature 
till something could be done for her.’ ‘Do 
you think so, Charlotte? * I have no doubt 
of it, for you know how good she is to the 
poor?’ ‘We can but try,’ said the landlady; 
‘so, addressing herself to me, ‘ go into the 
kitchenand stay with the maids, and to-morrow 
we'll let Madam Wallis know about it.’ 

“In the morning my landlady took me with 
her, and waited on Madam Wallis. She was 
an aged widow, who employed a considerable 
income in acts of benevolence and piety. The 
jandlady was admitted, and, after some time, I 
was sent for into her parlour. The same ques- 
tions were again proposed, as at the inn, and I 
gave similar answers. The old lady repri- 
manded me, but in a tone of kindness, for leay- 
ing , and made some just remarks on 
the dangers to which I had thoughtlessly ex- 
posed myself. The conclusion of the matter 
however was, that she would take me into her 
house, and set me to work as well as I was 
able, till something better offered itself. Here 
then, for the present, I took up my abode. 

“« Mrs. Wallis was remarkably kind. She 
bought me new clothes, and employed me in 
errands and little jobs in the house. As she 
found me tractable, and was likely to lose one 
of her servants, who was about to marry, she 
resolved-on keeping me with her; at which I 
was not a little pleased, and, in fact, I continued 
with her till her death, which took place eight 
years atier 1 entered her hospitable house.” 


The subsequent branches of this in- 
teresting narrative go on to state, that 
after the death of Mrs. Wallis, .she 
entered into the service of a Lady 
Johnson; that. she was. savingly con- 
verted to God; and was afterwards 
married to a fellow servant now her 
husband, who in a remarkable man- 
ner had also been brought to a know- 
ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
The whole is interspersed with im- 
portant reflections, that are at once 
entertaining and highly instructive. 
We envy, not that man his feelings, 
who can read. this little book without 
being both interested and profited. 


pee Ae 


ON THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF 
WORDSWORTH. 


Str,—lIf the following remarks meet 
your approbation I shall be happy to 
see them inserted. in the Imperial 
Magazine as early as possible. 


_—_—- 


THERE is not any living Poet upon 
whom so much has bcen said, to so 
little purpose, as upon Wordsworth. 
Innumerable essays and pamphlets 
have appeared, many of which were 
written from a party spirit, and others 
from a mistaken idea of his system of 
poetry. That system has been misre- 
presented with no common baseness, 
and those who have endeavoured to 
take up the subject the most impar- 
tially, have, in general, reasoned upen 
the theory, without once looking at 
the poctry.; and thus have been fight- 
ing with. shadows, and. wrestiing 
with sunbeams. As it regards. that 
system, however, it is not our inten- 
tion to make any observations ; it has 
been long before the public, and what- 
ever ridicule may have been thrown 
upon it, one thing is certain, that Mr. 
Wordsworth has been gradually rising 
into fame, and is now acknowledged 
by the master spirits of the age, as 
one of the divinest of intellects. We 
wish to shew our readers, that though 
some highly-gifted bards have  pic- 
tured all the anomalies of our nature, 
and told of the turbulent spirits and 
sad diseases of the heart, yet there is 
one who has opened a fountain of 
pure water, and made its streams to 
flow in a thousand channels—who has 
caused flowers to spring up in our 
path, and cast a hue over human na- 
ture at once bright and enduring— 


‘ 
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who has called forth the holiest of: our 
sympathies, and told of the hopes of 
man and his immortal destiny—of one 
who has lived in this “bright and 
breathing world,” and has not lived in 
vain. We wish them to look on those 
visions of glory and immortality, 
which this poet has prepared for 
them, and to follow us into those re- 
gions of love and of beauty, where we 
have ‘‘ garnered up our hearts.” 

In the poetry of Wordsworth, there 
is not any thing to which the mind 
does not at any time recur with plea- 
sure. His chief subjects are Life, 
Death, Childhood, and Old Age; and 
over these he casts a naked majesty 
of feeling, which we cannot but re- 
vere and love. He calls forth no 
lurking disease of the heart, and pic- 
tures no vitiated hero—he brings be- 
fore us no object but what is bright 
and pure, and tells us of no passions 
but those which are, and ever should 
be, a Poet’s fairest creations. He 
binds man and the universe by that 
‘‘natural piety” which awakes all 
our dearest sympathies, and con- 
ducts the current of our affections 
into those fairy channels where they 
san have their ‘‘ pleasant excercise of 
hope and joy.” To him, the “ bare 


earth and mountains bare” are a de- | 


light. He looks upon Nature in all her 
changes, with a mind abstracted from 
every thing worldly, and to him the 
meanest flower that blows upon the 
desolate heath, can raise up thoughts 
which ‘‘do often lie too deep for 
tears.” He has written nothing that 
we could wish to see cancelled—he 
has not given us any terrific or start- 
ling subjects—subjects, which how- 
ever they may astonish, and however 
forcibly depicted, never find any true 
sympathy in the human heart—but he 
has passed over the beaten paths of 
our existence, and guided us to many 
a sweet spring of joy and consolation, 
which flows by the way-side of huma- 
nity. He looks upon this world as from 
a higher sphere, and “ lives along” the 
tender ties of love and affection that 
bind the great family of man together. 
He delights to call forth the holiest 
associations, and trace them to their 


a 


final destiny—to picture the sweet 
and happy dreams of infancy and 
youth, and to tell of 

That first mild touch of sympathy and thought 


In which we feel our kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow are. 


We have said some little upon Mr. 
Wordsworth ; let him now~speak for 
himself. One or two extracts will 
suffice to shew that he may deservedly 
claim a very high station amongsst.the 
living poets. How intensely does he 
picture the feelings of one of Nature’s 
lovers, in the following lines. 


Oh then what soul was his, when on the tops 

Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light !—He 

looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were 

touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request : 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

Th’ imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him ; it was blessedness and love. 
EXCURSION. 


Nothing can be more artless and 
simple than the subjects which he 
chooses, yet nothing can be more 
noble and sublime than his manner of 
depicting them. Every one delights 
to look back upon the early days of 
his existence, and to reflect upon the 
careless sports of his infancy; but in 
what touching and beautiful strains 
does this poet speak of them !—he ar- 
rays them in all their ‘‘ freshness and 
their glory,”’ and pours a flood of the 
loveliest colouring over that happy 
time. The most trifling incident can 
bring to his recollection those scenes— 
the paths he once trod are reviewed 
with increased delight, and he listens 
to the ‘‘ wandering voice” of the 
Cuckoo, till it ‘‘ begets again the 
golden time” of his childhood. 

How masterly does he pourtray the 
following thought— 

——_—_—___——— [ have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

The convolutious of a smooth-lipp’d shell ; 

To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 

Listen’d intensely ; and his countenance soon 

Brighten’d with joy; for murmurings -from 
within 

Were heard,—sonorous cadences! whereby, 

To his belief, the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native sea. 

Even such a Shell the unwwerse itself 
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Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 
f doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore and worship, when you know it not; 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought ; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 
EXCURSION. 
Neither has he been wanting in 
loftier subjects. Mr. Wordsworth 
has passed over the field of Waterloo, 
and so has Lord Byron—but in what 
do they differ? The former has given 
to the world, in his Thanksgiving Odes, 
a train of thought the most sublime— 
the latter has looked upon that Gol- 
gotha of his fallen countrymen, and 
sneered atthe conquest. It would be 
impossible to offer any adequate idea 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s odes; we will 
however give one of his sonnets, writ- 
ten upon the same occassion. 


The Bard, whose soul is meek as dawning day, 

Yet train’d to judgments righteously severe ; 

Fervid, yet conversant with holy fear, 

As recognizing one almighty sway : 

He whose experienced eye can pierce th’ array 

Of past events,—to whom in vision clear, 

The aspiring heads of future things appear, 

Like mountain tops whence mists have rolled 
away: 

Assoiled from all incumbrance of our time, 

He only, if such breathe, in strains devout 

Shall comprehend this victory sublime ; 

And worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 

Which the blest angels, from their peaceful 
clime 

Beholding, welcomed with a choral shout. 


Surely there is no one but must per- 
ceive great power in this sonnet. It 
will be a lasting stain upon the name 
of Byron, that he should have trodden 
over the ground whereon his country- 
men fought their greatest battle, and 
achieved their noblest conquest, and 
address them ashe hasdone. Did he 
breathe a word in his country’s cause? 
Did he exert his genius in her behalf? 
Did he celebrate her triumphs? No: 
Rome was in flames, and Nero sat 
playing on his harp. 

There is not any living poet who has 
rested so much upon the bare strength 
of his own powers, as Mr. Words- 
worth ; and that man is-only to be 
pitied who can read many of his son- 
nets, the ode on the Intimations of 
immortality, and above all, that no- 
blest philosophical poem which this 
age has produced, the Excursion, and 
represent their author as an object fit 
for scorn to point its ‘‘ slow unmoving 
finger at.”’ 

No. 29.—Vot. ITI, 


If Mr. Wordsworth’s vo- | 


lumes are not seen on every table, 
they are seen on the tables of those 
who are allowed to be the choicest 
spirits of the age, and the approbation 
of one man of genius is worth the 
applause of a whole multitude of in- 
feriors. The proper estimate of a 
work, is not, how much is it read, but 
by whom is it read; and itis not a 
just criterion of the worth of any 
man’s powers, that his name should 
be blown into every corner of the 
earth by the four winds of heaven. 
Had, however, Mr. Wordsworth been 
that ordinary versifier which some 
declare he is, he would not have main- 
tained his name in public opinion so 
long, much less would he have been ever 
rising init; and as to the egotism so 
loudly complained of, there is not 
half the quantity to be found in all he 
has ever written, as there is in the 
single production of Childe Harold. 
With regard to. Childe Harold, altho’ 
it is imbued with the intensest pas- 
sion, and displays the noblest genius, 
yet there is that inherent in its nature 
which will be its destruction; and 
Lord Byron, with all his genius, and 
with all his power, is only like the 
fabled phoenix bird of the east, kind- 
ling the flame that will consume him. 
Men do not love to dwell long on those 
cheerless pictures—those gloomy wan- 
derings of feeling in which that poem 
abounds; and it is for this sole rea- 
son, that the name of Byron is losing 
ground, and must still continue to do 
so. When the fever of excitement is 
past, and the reign of misanthropy 
over, then will poetry like that of 
Wordsworth’s become universally 
read; and instead of our being satis- 
fied with those writings which tell us 
that man is a villain, and this “ bright 
and breathing world” a wilderness, we 
shall turn with delight to the imagina- 
tion of him which ‘‘ lives in the rain- 
bow, and plays among the plighted 
clouds.” G. M. 
Bridge-street, Derby. 
— 
THE CHEQUERED LIFE OF MAN. 


Lire is not entirely made up of great 
evils, or heavy trials, but the perpe- 
tual recurrence of petty evils and 
small trials, is the ordinary and ap- 
pointed exercise of the Christian 
graces. 

To bear with the infirmities of those 
about us, with their failings, their bad 
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judgments, their ill breeding, their 
perverse tempers; to endure neglect, 
where we feel we have deserved at- 
tention, and ingratitude where we 
expected thanks; to bear with the 
company of disagreeable people, 
whom Providence has placed in our 
way, and whom perhaps he has pro- 
vided on purpose for the trial of our 


virtue, these are the best exercises, | 


and the better, because not chosen | 
by ourselves. To bear with vexa- 
tions in ovr business, with disap- 
pointments in our expectations, with 
interruptions to our retirement, with 
folly, intrusion, disturbance, in short, 
with whatever opposes our will, or 
contradicts our humour ; this habitual 
acquiescence appears to be more of 
the essence of self-denial, than any 
little rigours or inilictions of cur own 
impressing, 
eee ETA Be 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


MAGAZINE. 


IMPERIAL 


Sir,—The following excellent obser- 
vations, are from the pen of the cele- 
brated Isaac Taylor and although 
they are not a direct answer to the 
Query, (col. 374,) “What are the best 
methods to be adopted, in order to in- 
duce a person who has leisure to give 
his attention to Study and Learning?” 
yet they bear so much on the ques- 
tion, and seem so very applicable to 
the design of the Querist, that, if ad- 
mitted inio your very popular and 
useful work, as a kind of **‘ addenda” 
to a regular answer, or as a rear 
guard, after the first rank, I augur 
they will be beneficial and accept- 
able to the Querist, and the gene- 
rality of your readers. 
Tam, Mr. Editor, your’s, &c. 
A. B.C. 


S——n, Cleveland, Yorkshire. 


*“‘THE public cry out, and justly, of 
the millions of acres suffered to lie 
waste, which are capable of consi- 
derable and annually increasing pro- 
duce. Itis a debt due to society to 
bring them into cultivation. It has 
obtained as an axiom, that he who 
causes an ear of corn to grow, where 
none ever grew before, is a public 
benefactor. Has not society an equal 
claim, a much more important right, 
io call on every man not to let his 
mental powers lie waste? Will not 

ane 
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truths, growing in any man’s mind, 
become a public benefit? And has 
not society a right to exclaim against 
the idle drone, who contributes no- 
thing to the common stock? Is not 
the applause of successive genera- 
tions well bestowed upon such as ele- 
vate Mind, and bring a more than 
common quantity into general use ? 

‘‘ Has a man any family connec- 
tion? does he belong to any body, or 
does any body belong to him? let 
every one recollect, and he will find in 
his immediate parents, or his remoter 
ancestry, some name to be support- 
ed, some talent to excite emulation, 
some progress made in science, art, 
or usefulness, which should stimulate 
him to push forward in a career so 
glorious, so important. Brothers in- 
vite, and sisters urge the youth, whose 
happiness it is to own titles so dear, 
so influential. Let there be no one 
of the little circle deficient, no one 
stone in the concentric arch untrue to 


its proper station: be able to meet 


their eyes without the conscious blush 
of indolence, or the hardened stare, 
which custom in shameful but un- 
shaming backwardness, is apt to as- 
sume. Be one of us; an honour to 
the family, to the name already bright- 
ening in the records of useful and 
honourable fame. 

‘‘ He who gives to every one the 
talents he possesses, will expect them 
to be put to their proper uses; well 
knowing that much increase may be 
thus obtained. The man who is con- 
tent merely to vegetate, who has 
powers of life given him; content 
just to exist, when he might grow, and 
rise, and shine, be useful, be honour- 
able ; surely such a man, if man he 
deserves to be called, will be found 
an unprofitable servant, will be ad- 
judged to have hid his talent in a 
napkin, and wasted his master’s 
goods. He, on the contrary, who has 
used his various powers honourably, 
as he certainly will gain other talents, 
two, or fiye, or ten; will have that best 
of all commendation,—Well done, 
enter thou into joy. 

‘““ ‘When the mind begins to try its 
own powers, the exertion will repay 
itself, by the pleasure it affords. To 
find a purse on the road, yields not 
more gratification to the sordid, than 
the finding out truth (especially if on 
some new view of it) gives to the in- 
quisitive mind. To be in the conti- 
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nual habit of such gratifications, is 
to make life pleasant indeed. Trea- 
sure found as before supposed, may 
be lost again; but knowledge once 
obtained can never be stolen away. It 
remains; and the joy of finding, when 
settled into satisfaction of possessing, 
continues to yield out its beneficial 
influence without failing. 

“If a man pass all his days doz- 
ing upon a bed, or lounging on a sofa, 
we can scarcely repress the smile of 
contempt at limbs so useless; espe- 
cially, if by nature they are strong or 
beautiful. But if mind be thus indo- 
lent, if its active powers sink into le- 
thargy, if it be not roused to action ; 
the soul of an oyster might do as well 
for sucha man. An intellectual spirit 
is lost, unless its activities are employ- 
ed; and that upon something noble, 
useful, and worthy its high dignity. 

“The husbandman glows with joy 
as he sees the plantations spring, as 
he finds the toil bestowed is now likely 
to be rewarded. He knows his honest 
fame willbe sure: he will be well dis- 
tinguished from the sluggard at the 
first glance, and honoured accord- 
ingly. Every man owes this duty to 
himself. To neglect his mind, is a 
erime of no small magnitude, a sort of 
felo de se, deep indeed in guilt, be- 
cause destructive, not to his body 
merely, but to his nobler powers; to 
his better self; to that intellectual 
spirit, which denominates him Man.” 


i 
ANECDOTE OF DR PALEY. 


Dr. Paley having naturally a weak 
voice, submitted to the Churchwardens 
of Dalton, near Carlisle, (of which 
place he was vicar,) the propriety of 
having a sounding board put over his 
pulpit. While the matter was dis- 
cussing in the vestry, ‘‘ Oh!” said a 
thrifty farmer, ‘‘ if the Doctor would 
but speak as "loud in the pulpit as he 
does at christening and tithe days, 
faith, I think there would be no occa- 
sion to put the parish to the expense 
of a sounding box.” The Doctor, 
with his characteristic mildness, re- 
torted, ‘‘ Friend, you are mistaken; 
you hear much better out of church 
than in it. When a man’s worldly in- 
terest is concerned, he is so sharp- 
eared, that ke can hear even in a whis- 
per, but the’ preacher needs even the 
voice of John the Baptist, to rouse the 
sleepers.” This silenced the satirical 


| farmer, who felt conscious of having 


frequently indulged himself with a 
nap during the Doctor’s sermon. 


ee 
REMARKS ON THE PASTORAL POETS 
OF ITALY: AND MR. LEIGH HUNT’S 
TRANSLATION OF TASSO’S AMINTA. 


‘¢ Mira cio che sa fare anco ne’ petti 
Pit semplici e pit: molli, amore industre.’ 
GUARINI. 

THE reed, though not the loudest, ox 
the most celebrated, of musical instru- 
ments, is at least the oldest and most 
simple. Its music was, perhaps, the 
first to win the ear of love, to express 
the charms of external nature, or the 
peace and love of patriarchal cr wan- 
dering tribes, during the golden and 
Arcadian days. If we may be per- 
mitted to speak aliegorically, its music 
is also most like that of nature,—and 
we might imagine that its sad and 
lonely voice heard pl NS in the 
whistling winds, from its wild and 
solitary bed, first inspired some poetic 
spirit with the desire of giving a voice 
to the genuine impulses of song. 

The shepherd on the mountain, 
the huntsman in the forest, and the 
angler over the stream, were in the 
earliest periods of society sensible of 
the charm which it shed over their 
wayward and solitary life. In alk 
ages, and in every nation, it is the 
earliest, the most spentaneous, and 
the most delightful, of all poetry: for 
it combines the description of nature, 
with that of the most beautiful of the 
human passions—iove. It is there- 
fore as universal as nature herself, 
and as old as the world we live in. 

The Icelander borne on his sledge 
over unvaried tracts of snow—the 
Arab in his sandy desert, and the 
wild Indian in his mighty forests, as 
well as the milder offspring of south- 
ern climes, are all equal sharers in 


its universal influence—the poets of 


nature singing their wild and untu- 
tored strains of love or warfare, of do- 
mestic and rural joys. 

Among the people of the south and 
the west, this earliest species of poetry 
assumed a richer and more luxurious 
character, partaking of the sweetness 
and beauty of the climate in which it 
sprung, inspiring feelings highly fa- 
yourable to the develo; yment of ge- 
nius, and refinement of the intellec- 
tual powers. Thus the Greeks and 
Italians are no less celebrated for the 
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magic of their pencil, than of their | 


voice; and we perceive that poetry 
and painting never flourished with 
such consummate triumph of mind, as 
in the two eras—of their rise in 
Greece, and of their revival in Italy. 
The difference between the two na- 
tions is—that the Greeks invented, 


. > | 
and the Italians for the most part 


imitated, these arts. And the latter 
do not, as Mr. L. H. erroneously sup- 
poses in his preface, lay claim, among 
their other inventions, to the merit of 
even having created the pastoral 
drama. 

The Italians are an ingenious, but 
an imitative rather than an inven- 
tive people ;—they amassed, but did 
not create their wealth ;—they are 
only the heirs of Greece and Rome, 
and their claim to immortality rests, 
not in having in any species origi- 
nated, but in having carried the 
discoveries of the Greeks in every 
branch of the fine arts, to an exqui- 
site degree of perfection. Not that 
we mean to assert, that the Greeks 
have an exclusive privilege to all in- 
vention; if we cannot trace them so 
plainly, it is, perhaps, because we 
know none of those poets before them, 
of whom they may have borrowed the 
materials of art. We are certain, for 
instance, that many among the Greeks 
who came after Homer, borrowed 
from his poems, and even he was ac- 
cused of destroying the productions 
of those who wrote before him, that 
his plagiarisms might not be detected. 
As these, however, are not known, we 
must still look up to the Greeks as 
the fathers of literature and art, though 
we are told of what they are said to 
owe to the Egyptians and the Chal- 
deans. 

Mr. Hunt’s mistake is a very natu- 
ral one, and we merely mention it to 
set him right ona subject, in the dis- 
cussion ef which, he has advanced 
several original and beautiful remarks 
in his preface to the Amintas. It 
is the more excusable, as we believe 
Mr. H. has not had the advantage 
of an acquaintance with the old wri- 
ters; as this is an acquisition not 
easily obtained, except through the 
medium of a classical education. 

Some men, however, have surmount- 
ed this difficulty, and become learned, 
by the mere force of their own power- 
ful minds. Cato attempted Greek 
when he was seventy; and we believe 


| 


that Mr. L. H. would lose nothing: ia 
point of solidity, and strength of 
hand, were he to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Homer. 

He would then find, that not even 
the Romans originated any new spe- 
cies of poetry, but that there once 
lived before them such men as Theo- 
critus, Bion, Archilochus, and Me- 
nander, from whom Virgil, Ennius, 
Horace, and Terence, drew those 
pure streams of classic song, which, 
though long stagnant, again flowed 
to fertilize the soil of modern Italy. 
The Italians were indefatigable in the 
study of the Grecian poets: in the 
form and body of their works, equally 
asin the individual parts and single 
passages, they still made them their 
models. 

Their chorus, the dialogue, and 
the entire drama, is of Grecian origin: 
Yet while this strict union between 
them is well known to exist, Mr. H: 
observes, that the Italians invented 
the pastoral drama. We wish he 
would only consult the Eclogues of 
Virgil, which are scenes and dialogues 
throughout, as well as most of those 
of the Greeks. We haye excellent 
translations of both. So far from the 
[talian Pastoral being discovered, or 
confined to the few poets Mr. H. ima- 
gines, if he will only consult Menage 
in his observationson Tasso’s Aminta, 
he will find that he counts no less 
than fourscore pastoral plays in Ita- 
lian, besides eclogues and piscatory 
plays, by Sannazaro, Bonarelli, and 
many others. Buta truce to Mr. H.’s 
preface. 

In some parts, we think Tasso’s 
Amintas inferior to the similar pro- 
ductions of Guarini and Bonarelli, 
though Tasso is more simple and 
easy in the thoughts, language, and 
the fable. The story of Pastor Fido 
is more intricate, the composition 
more laboured, but the dialogues are 
perhaps more noble and entertaining, 
though not so well suited for pastorat 
as Tasso’s. The Fille di Sciro, of Bo- 
narelli, is more interesting and sur- 
prising, but, like the Spanish plays, 
too full of conceit. It is most pro- 
bable, that the design of all these 
was suggested by the Cyclops of Euri- 
pides, as the poet Walsh has judi- 
ciously remarked. 

But we must now examine into the 
merits of the version before us. 

[To be concluled in ur next.] 
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THE PORTRAIT.— By Oehlenschlager. 


Freperic and Lewis had long been 
most intimate friends, and as they 
were almost inseparable, they became 
at the same time acquainted with 
Laura, who esteemed them both, but 
could only leve one. Lewis was the 
happy man, and Frederic might per- 
haps have reasoned himself into re- 
signation, had he not unfortunately 
met with one of those bravos, who 
fancy they show their own courage by 
making others act with spirit, as they 
are pleased to call it. Such a one 
had of late been courting an intimacy 
with the irritated young man, and 
under existing circumstances he found 
no great difficulty in making.him be- 
lieve, that insult had been added to 
perfidy, and that, according to the 
laws of honour, nothing but blood 
could wash off the stain; he worked 
in this manner on the passions of his 
victim, until he obtained at last a 
challenge. The fortunate lover saw 
these things of course in a very diffe- 
rent light; and his present frame of 
mind, as well as the remembrance of 
former times, made him equally loth 
to draw his sword: but he too was 
soon surrounded by pretended friends, 
who made it their business to set him 
on, and he was urged te fight against 
his inclination. Frederic fell; the 
blood gushed violently out of a deep 
wound, and Lewis hastened to his 
assistance; but his quondam friend 
had only just strength enough to give 
him a look of the most heart-rending 
reproach, and, after a few convulsive 
motions, he was to all appearance a 
lifeless corpse: the bystanders put 
the victor on the horse which had been 
kept in readiness, and he disappeared 
in aninstant. In the mean time, the 
wounded man recovered, and being 
made sensible of the terrible state in 
which his-late antagonist must now 
find himself, he endeavoured to inform 
him, by all the means 1n his power, of 
his true condition. 

Three years had however already 
elapsed, since the catastrophe, when 
Frederic, travelling at a considerable 
distance from home, was struck one 
evening, with a gentleman’s account 
to the landlord, of what had happened 
to him during the preceding night. 
He said, I put up at the lonely inn, 
which depends from the convent in 
the forest, and was shown into the 


large room up stairs, whose walls are 
quite covered with pictures of every 
description, but particularly with por-~ 
traits of saints and heroes. I amused 
myself for a considerable time with 
looking at them, and I came at last to 
one whose face was turned towards 
the wall; I placed it in the proper 
manner, and found it to be the por- 
trait of a very handsome young man 
in modern attire. In order to judge a 
little better of the artist’s skill, I 
walked afew yards backwards, and it 
then appeared to me as if I met with 
the most horrible glance which could 
possibly be expressed by a human 
eye; and the more I looked, the more 
I felt affected and terrified, so much 
so, that [ at last actually resolved to 
hide it again from my view. On ap- 
proaching, I found it however less 
frightful, and easily persuaded my- 
self, that the effect proceeded only 
from my imagination. I began then 
quietly to undress; when, just at the 
moment I intended to lie. down, and 
to extinguish the candle, the portrait 
caught my sightonce more, and seem- 
ed to threaten me with the most furi- 
ous expressionof revenge. My heart 
beat audibly, as if I had committed a 
crime. I could not account for my 
feelings, and ‘yet I was unable to bear 
them; in short, to my shame be it 
spoken, my mind was so agitated, that 
I could not recover the proper use of 
my senses, until I had removed the 
picture out of the room, and had 
bolted the door behind it. When the 
waiter came in the morning to bring 
me my breakfast, he laughed heartily 
at my fright, but told me also, to my 
comfort, that I was not the first to 
whom something of the kind had hap- 
pened, and that this was the. very 
reason why I had found the wrong 
side of the picture exhibited. I ques- 
tioned him as to the manner in which 
his master had come by it; but he 
seemed to attach much importance to 
the secret, as [ could not get any 
thing out of him. 

Frederic, sitting in a dark corner of 
the room, had listened with great at- 
tention to this story, and, as he had 
likewise to pass through the forest, he 
made it a point to stop at the same 
inn. He arrived there towards even- 
ing ; but what was his astonishment, 
when the man who opened the door 
became pale as death, on looking at 
his face, and dropping the candle, heran 
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away in the utmost consternation: he 
endeavoured to follow in the dark, 
and arrived at last in the traveller’s 
room, but found it deserted; he seiz- 
ed a lighted taper, and went up stairs 
without interruption. He pursued his 
way to the saloon in question, and 
there he found—what he had, during 
the last moments, in some measure 
expected—his own portrait; but re- 
presented in such a manner, that he 
shuddered with horror at the dreadful 
sight, and had hardly the courage to 
regard it a second time. 

He was at no loss as to the painter ; 
because Lewis had from his infancy 
shown a great talent for the art, and 
it was but natural, that he should have 
found a melancholy solace in eterniz- 
ing the cause of his misery. Fre- 
deric was absorbed in these con- 
iemplations, when he heard a noise 
upon the staircase, as if a great num- 
ber of people were mounting, and on 
turning round he perceived the most 
singular procession that could be ima- 
gined. A fat monk led the van, with 
a pot of holy water in one hand, and 
a large censer in the other; the land- 
lord followed with a rusty old sword, 
the waiter brandished a boot-jack, and 
the hostler held a pitchfork, whilst 
the landlady, bringing up the rear, 
had armed herself and servants with 
brooms and flails. 

The whole fell back as Frederic 
offered to face them, but the monk 
took hold of the railing, and exclaimed 
--Earthly weapons are here of no avail, 
master Peter, we must contend ina 
spiritual manner: and thereupon he 
began to throw the water about with 
considerable dexterity himself, whilst 
he directed his companion how to 
proceed with the censer. It lasted a 
ood while before a negociation could 
be set on foot; but as soon as the 
master of the house understood, that 
the stranger wanted a supper and had 
got wherewith to pay, his fear left 
him at once, and he set about his busi- 
ness. The priest however was not so 
quickly appeased; he declared, that 
the painter confessed to have murder- 
ed the man whom the picture repre- 
sented, and no sophistry should con- 
vince him this was not his spirit. In 
the mean time Lewis had been sent for, 
and farther explanations ‘became as 
easy as the result was pleasing. 

The two friends had so mueh the 
jess trouble in adjusting things to 


their mutual satisfaction, as Frederic 
had seized the very first moment of 
comparative tranquillity, to relate the 
present situation of affairs: he was 
already married to a younger sister 
of Laura, and she herself had re- 
mained faithful to her first lover, and 
had never ceased to pray for his re- 
turn. Even father Boniface finished 
with blessing the happy change, be- 
cause, proud as he was upon the 
master pieces with which his convent 
had been already enriched, he yet 
felt that still more might be expected 
for the future, and that this would 
be more particularly the case with the 
grand representation of the day of 
judgment, in which the damned were 
indeed drawn with terrible and inimi- 
table effect, but where the blessed 
were still wanting: the artist had 
often attempted to sketch them, but 
he had never been able to satisfy him- 
self with the outline, and it had been 
as often effaced as planned. 
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THE TEMPEST STILLED. 
Mark iv. 37—39. 


THE waves tossed high, the winds roared loud, 
The shattered rigging answered every blast ; 
The lightning from the thunder-cloud 

With fiery vigour darted past. 

““ Master!” the scared disciples cried, 

‘* Dost thou not care we perish in the lake 2 

“« Our vessel with the foaming tide 

“* Ts fill’d—we sink! awake, awake 2?” 


Jesus arose—forsook his sleep, 

And thus the warring elements addrest :— 

“« Peace! howling winds ; and angry deep! 

Let quiet calm thy furious breast.”’ 

Instant the frighted waves were stilled, 

The gales were hush’d, and all was quite 
serene ; 

As erst, when thro’ wild chaos thrilled 

His voice, so now was changed the scene. 


The glad disciples, filled with joy, 

As when a sleeper, vext with visions dire, 

Wakes and discovers no annoy— 

Springs into life when near to expire, 

Sail’d calmly o’er the tranquil sea; 

At length the land smiles sweetly on their 
sight ; 

They quit the lake of Galilee 

In wonder at their Master’s might. 


So, in his bark, when tempests lowr, 
The mariner on life’s uncertain sea 

Is rescued in the stormy hour, 

If Christ be in his company ; 

How can his bark be cast away? 

How can the waves prevail, if it contain 
Him whom the wind and sea obey, 
Whose voice can calm the raging main ? 


Laverpool. J. M. G, 
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GOLIATH OF GATH. 
1 Sam. xvii. 


ON the mountain the Philistine camped in his 


pride, 

With his banners and legions of war was des- 
cried ; 

The flower of his youth, and the sons of his 


care, 

And the strength of his kingdom, his nobles, 
were there; 

But the boast of his warriors, Goliath, of Gath, 

Was his champion, come forth in dire enmity’s 
wrath. 


Goliath stalked forward, nine feet and a span 

Was the height of his form, more of demon 
than man : 

With a high brazen helm, and a huge coat of 
mail, 

He stood like a pillar of brass in the vale, 

Which lay ’twixt the armies prepared for the 
fight, 

Proud. Philistia’s sons, and the armed Israelite. 


With his mighty spear grasp’d, and with loud 


lofty boasts, 

He presumptuously challenged the Israelite 
hosts 

To produce him a foeman with whom to con- 
tend ; 

That by one single combat the battle might 
end : 

Forty days he came forward, with haughtiness 
fired ; 


Forty days, unaccepted his challenge, retired. 


The armies were now set in battle array, 

And the spear and the falchion were seized for 
the fray ; 

The buckler was fix’d, while the shrill trumpet 
blew, 

And the chariot steed pranc’d with the foe in 
his view, 

When a herald, advancing towards Philistia, 
cried 

“ The combat’s accepted : Goliath’s defied.” 


Kach army stood silent: Goliath came down 

From the mount to the valley with ire in his 
frown ; 

And there came forth to meet him—no fierce 
man of war, 

Whose prowess was written in many a scar, 

But a ruddy-fac’d youth, with no arms save a 
sling, 

And a staf, and some stones at the foeman to 
fling. 


The giant advane’d, and he brandish’d his spear, 
And he scoff’d at the youth of so mean a com- 


eer, 
Rte boasted he’d give to the vulture and 
crow, 
The vile carcase that thus dar’d to menace 
him so; 


But the youth still approach’d him untainted 
by fear, 
For his confidence trusted nor buckler nor spear. 


He ran—slang a stone, and it whizz’d thro’ 
the air, 

And the giant’s broad brow by his casque was 
left bare, 


The stone, like a thunderbolt, struck the swift 
blow, 

And the monster reel’d forward, a fall’n, help- 
less foe ; 

He was levell’d as Dagon in front of the ark, 

And his boastings were gone like the sheen of 
a spark. 


Up! Israel, and follow the flying foes’ path, 

Pursue tothe turrets of Ekron and Gath; 

Let your falchions be strong! for the host of 
the Lord 

Still baffles the godless idolator’s sword ; 

For your enemies’ boast in his pride is laid low, 

And his head sever’d off with his own wea- 
pon’s blow. 


Lnwerpool. J.M. G. 


sie gee 
UNCERTAINTIES. 


WHEN storms cloud the deep, and loud Boreas 
is roaring, 
When the white waves resound ’gainst the 
surge-beaten shore, 
When mariners heaven’s kind aid are imploring, 
Then ‘tis uncertain-—whether home’s joys 
they ll taste more. 


When the wanderer benighted, ’midst desarts 
a ranger, 
Where perils unseen his lone footsteps await ; 
When despair fills the breast of the lost way- 
worn stranger, 
Then ’tis wncertam—how soon cold death is 
his fate. 


When the clarion of war, through the land has 
resounded, 
And the youth leaves his cot, Valour’s laurels 
to earn ; 
When in battle’s rude clangor, he falls sorely 
wounded, 
Then “tis uncertatn—whether again he'll re- 
turn. 


When madness usurps the fair region of learn- 
ing, 
And insanity’s fires rage wild in the brain ; 
When phrenzy’s dire tortures in life’s seat are 
burning, 
Then ’tis uncertain—when Reason’s calm- 
ness will reign. 


When care-teeming sickness, pale anguishing 
sorrow, 
And death’s filmy harbinger dim the bright 
eyes ; 
When the lingering mortal sad sighs for the 
morrow, 
Ah! ’tis uncertanm—_whether for him it will 


rise. 

Norwich, Feb. 2, 1821. 
——a ee 
ON MAN. 


RICARDUS. 


WHAT is Man?—while here he lives, 
To-day he’s merry, and to-morrow grieves. 
To-day the scenes of human life 

Exhibit happiness, to-morrow strife. 

To-day he wonders at some foe’s advance, 
Or at the ocean’s vast expanse ; 

And like the Bee, to-day he roves, 

By turns the gayden, and the verdant groves ; 
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Now he wanders o’er the plains, 

Now attends to musio’s strains, 

And still he gathers as he goes, 

From the wormwood and the rose. 

Which ever way he turns to range, 

The scenes of life still constant change ; 

At every change there’s something new, 

Astonishes his narrow view. 

Experience teaches him that bad and good, 

Follow each other down the flood. 

Thus from the cradle to the grave, 

Impetuous rolls life’s devious wave ; 

But when he once has past its shore, 

The scenes of life shall change no more. 
H. D. 


rms 
SONNET 
On the much lamented Death of WILLIAM Cow- 
PER, Esq. Author of the TASK, whose chaste 
and elegant production will ever be entitled to 
our admiration, while sublimity, tmagination, 
and pathos, are regarded as the characteristic 
ornaments of poete composition. 


By hands unseen, to shield his earthly bed, 
(Where weeping virtues o’er his cold tarf bend, 
And mourn the early doom of their lov’d friend, ) 
Shall sweetest flow’rs of earliest bloom be 
spread. 
There shall the village maids and youths repair ; 
There shall the kindred soul that loves to grieve, 
Still linger o’er his sylvan grove at eve, 
And weep his fate. The redbreast here shall 
bare 
The hoary moss, and flow’rs to deck the clay, 
That shields from mould’ring dews the Poet’s 
breast, 
While pensive wand’ring thro’ the moss-grown 
way 
At eve, the kindred Muse, in sable drest, 
Breathes her sad dirges o’er his lifeless clay, 
And hymns, with sainted voice, his soul to rest. 
eee 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 
THERE’S something awful in the word Adieu, 
When breath’d to those we love so true ; 
And this sad task must soon be mine, 
I wish it were not also thine. 
Yet there’s a hope, a chance above, 
That we may meet again, my love. 
Blow soft, ye winds, and howl no more, 
But waft my friend to this safe shore ; 
Where once again we may unite, 
Tn that soft peace and calm delight 
Which virtue feels, and guilt can never know, 
To peace a stranger, and to rest a foe. 
KE. BouRROUS. 
Nottingham, July, 1820. 
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A POEM, 

For the 25th Anniversary of the Literary Fund, 

at Freemason’s Hall, May 10,1521. Written 

and recited by William Thomas Fiizgerald, 

Esq. 
Tus Board presents, to Contemplation’s view, 
«¢ The Feast of Reason” and of Virtue too! 
Where mirth prevails, unsullied by excess, 
And pleasure’s object is the power to bless! 
Where all assemble for the noblest end— 
Genius, depress’d by Fortune, to befriend ; 


tt pl 
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To drive pale want and. misery from the door, 
Where wealth of mind has left the body poor : 
Here, parties no conflicting passions bring, 
For pity’s altar is a sacred thing ! 

Where angry feelings that mankind divide, 
Charm’d by the seraph Charity, subside ; 
And men, who differ in the world, agree 

In thy bless’d cause, divine humanity !— 


Purer the good you never can impart, 
Than to bring comfort to the sick at heart, 
Where talents, long neglected, droop the head, 
And slighted science toils for scanty bread : 
Though heavy burdens press the labouring poor, 
Far greater wants the letter’d world endure ! 
Wants, that avoid the glaring eye of day, 
And, in the closet, on the vitals prey ; 
For lofty minds endure the keenest pain, 
Ere pride permits the victim to complain ; 
Scorning to ask relief, he seeks the yloom 
That leads to frenzy, or an early tomb! 


Dear is the child that milks the mother’s 

breast ! 

So dear is pity to the heart oppress’d! 

But when such pity to the scholar’s given, 

‘Tis MANNA dropping from the stores of 
heaven! 

And, like that succour from the ETERNAL 
THRONE, 

The blessing doubles, when the hand’s un- 
known! 


Some have advanced opinions, that would dry 
The source of all your generous sympathy ; 
That learning wants no patron to succeed, 

And works of genius always find their meed— 

Delusive thought !—unworthy liberal meu ! 

Did Milton reap the harvest of his pen? 

Did smiling comfort bless poor Otway’s days.? 

Or wealth reward the loyal Butler’s lays? 

His king, who humour lov’d, and relish’d wit, 

With pleasure quoted every line he writ, 

And while gay courtiers fill’d the sparkling 
glass, 

Still was their mirth the wit of Hudibras! 

All own’d his pen had serv’d the royal cause 

When the sword fail’d to vindicate the laws; 

Yet Butler found, too oft the Poet’s lot! 

His verse remember’d, but himself forgot ; 

And while fame cull’d a chaplet for his head, 

His country’s gratitude denied him bread. 


That modern Genius gains both wealth and 
praise, 
We sometimes see, with pleasure, in our days ; 
Such*authors well deserve a laurel. crown, 
Who owe their riches to their own renown ; 
*Gainst them no adverse Fortune.can prevail, 
Whose hest Meccenas is the publie sale : 
But let not their success your aid restrain ; 
Wide is the cavern of distress and pain! 
Where cold and gloomy many an author lies, 
Distracted with his starving children’s cries ; 
And sees the partner of his wretched hour 
Droop by his side—the type of some fair 
flower, 
Nipp’d in the Spring by unexpected frost, 
Its beauty faded, and its odour lost! 
While he, in bitter tears, completes the page 
Destined to benefit a thankless age, 
Hope dies within him—like the last faint ray 
That slowly lingers on expiring day— 
But not one gleam of comfort can impart 
To cheer the night that blackens round his 
heart. 
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Such are the objects, whom we wish to save 
From misery’s last retreat—a timeless grave. 
These to relieve the Royal Bounty flows, 

{n streams perennial, to assuage their woes. 

Here Truth, and Justice, prompt the Muse to 
bring 

Praise to our PATRON*—Homage to our KING! 

Whose feeling heart has always : wish’ dto dry 

The secret tear, that dims misfortune’s eye; 

Who, with a polish’d taste, and liberal hand, 

Spreads wide improvements through his native 
land ; 

And, like Augustus, who embellish’d Rome, 

Makes Grecian arts his denizens at home. 

Where uncouth buildings met the public eyes, 

Long spacious streets, and palaces, arise ; 

And Thames may soon behold, with conscious 
pride, 

Another Athens rising on his side! 

Arts cannot droop, nor Sciences despair, 

When England’s MoNARCH makes their cause 
his care; 

Nor Genius pine neglected, and alone, 

Fer all-accomplished PATRON on the throne ! 


HIBERNIA’S Bards 

strain, 

Have charm’d the breast from every sense of 
pain, 

Will strike the Harp, and loudest Poans sing, 

To hail, on Irish ground, a BRITISH KiNG! 

ERIN has never yet a Monarch seen, 

Who did not stain with blood her native green ; 

She never saw her Kings but stern in arms, 

Within her bosom spreading dire alarms ! 

They came without one blessing in their hand; 

Their swords, and not their sceptres, rul’d the 
land ; 

And nothing mark’d their presence, or their 
reigns, 

But burning villages, and ravag’d plains ! 

Their iron laws were grafted on their fear a 

And all they left the peasant were his tears 

F’en great Elizabeth, at home ador’d! 

Was only known to ERIN by her sword; 

She sent no harbinger of grace and love 

But hungry vultures for the peaceful dove.— 

How different now!—when every heart and 
hand 

Will hail their Sovereign to HIBERNIA’s iand! 

Grateful for all that GEORGE THE Goop had 
done, 

The debt they owed the SiRF, they'll pay the 
Son. 

Our Sister Isle, that never saw before 

One King of England welcome on her shore, 

Will greet her Monarch with that loyal zeal, 

Which Erin’s gallant sons so deeply feel : 

Of honour jealous, none so soon extend 

The ready hand , to reconcile a friend ; 

No secret enmity they ever know, 

Warm in their friendship—manly to their foe! 

And, as their gen’rous bosoms scorn all art, 

The King they love they'll throne upon the 
heart. 


who, oft in plaintive 


Your Bard, 
prov d, 
And dwelt with ardour, onthe themes he lov’d, 
Would wish his country’s blessings to re- 
hearse,— 
As once her triumphs—in his patriot verse! 
Again he ventures to foretell the day, 
W hen present ills will pass, like Inisis, away 
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who many a year prophetic 


$$ 


When boundless Commerce shall new trea- 
sures yield, 

And the Loom prosper with the abundant field ! 

While the FoURTH GEORGE, as wide as his 
domain, 

Extends the blessings of his Father’s reign ; 

His sceptre honour’d, as his sword was fear’d ; 

In war triumphant! and in peace rever’d! 

* His Majesty, whois Patron of the Society, 
has for many years given £200 to the Literary 
Fund, on the Anniversary. 


ee 
REFLECTIONS ON DEISM. 


AmonG the various objections which 
Deism has urged against Christianity, 
none has appeared to me more entirely 
destitute of foundation, than, that the 
idea of the Deity whichit presents is 
unworthy of him. 

‘he Bible declares the Almighty to 
be omniscient, omnipresent, wise, 
just, and merciful, the source of hap- 
piness, of truth, and of life ; ; this then 
is a character not unworthy of the 
Governor of the universe. The doc- 
trine of the omnipresence of ‘God, 
alonc, affords a strong presumption 
of the truth of Christianity ; for how 
was it possible, for a finite mind to 
conceive the idea of a Being uncon- 
fined by space, whose essence pene- 
trates the utmost boundary of crea- 
tion, if indeed creation has a boun- 
dary; to whom the past and future are 
one eternal present ; who controls the 
motion of worlds; whose wiil is the 
sole cause of all existence; and whose 
being has neither commencement, nor 
termination? His beneficence has 
animated matter with life. Unceas- 
ingly active, it accompanies the exer- 
cise of his power, and produces hap- 
piness. Its operation is illimitable, 
and its perfection admits not of dimi- 
nution or decay. In the endless con- 
nections and dependencies he has 

established, there is no disorder or 
confusion, all is unvarying regularity, 
for wisdom and omnipotence have 
linked the chain which binds the 
whole together. Such is a faint out- 
line of the idea presented by the Scrip- 
tures, of the Supreme Being. Is this 
hee I would ask, the picture of an 
perfect, an inconsistent, or, as some 
Have even dared to assert, of a capri- 
cious and crucl Being? Assuredly 
not; it comprehends every excellence 
which the human mind can conceive, 
exalted to infinity. - With the intel- 
aes al faculties unimpaired, and a 
| heart undeprayed, man must believe 
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there is a God. 
this conviction are so multitudinous, 
that it would be impossible to state 
them here, even if it were necessary. 

After assenting to the belief in a 
God, the next question which arises 


will confess, that she is blind ;—that 


her utmost efforts cannot find out 
q 


~ | 
God ;—that her most arduous exer- 


tions cannot find out the Almighty to 
perfection. In spite of all that has 
been written to prove the contrary, 
Christianity, and Christianity only, 
has imparted to the modern infidel 
that light, which he impiously uses 
against the source which supplied it. 
The only fair way to decide the ques- 
tion is, to examine the opinions of 
those nations not professing Chris- 
tianity. Ask the Mahommedan, or 
the Hindoo?—question the inhabitants 
of the arid desert of Africa, or the 
trackless wilds of America? Their 
answers will invariably be a tissue of 
inconsistency, contradiction, and ab- 
surdity. Ii we turn our eyes to the 
period antecedent to Christianity, the 
result obtained will be similar, 

To account for the fact, that the an- 
cient philosophers were unable to dis- 
cover the attributes of God, it is as- 
serted, that a decisive improvement 
has taken place in the human mind, 
from the experience and discoveries 
of a long course of years.—Now, 
though inventions have multiplied, 
and science has advanced, proving that 
the progress of intellect has been in 
many respects commensurate with 
the progress of ages, yet the works of 
God which are the only means by 
which man can judge of his attributes, 
were as open to the examination of 
the ancient philosopher as the modern 
sceptic. Time has wrought no change 
inthem. It is true, that labour and 

ontinuous research have discovered 
the purposes of many of them pre- 
viously unknowa; but this does not 
invalidate the argument, it only im- 
parts confirmation to what was before 
conjecture. The nature of the Su- 
preme Being was a subject to which 
they attacbed as much importance as 
we can possibly do; they employed 
their acutest reasoning faculties, in 
endeavouring to become acquainted 
with it; faculties at least equal to 
those of modern ages, and yet we 
say, that a just and satisfactory con- 


The arguments for | 


| 


} 


clusion was reserved for the exelu- 
sively enlightened inquirer of the 
19th century, 

The enemy of Christianity is aware 
that if he impugns its doctrines, and 


| derides its moral obligations, he must 
is, What are his attributes? And here, | 
unassisted reason, if she is candid, | 


substitute a more perfect system in its 
stead; for the folly of overthrowing 
an institution which has served:as a 
guiding star for ages, without an 
adequate substitute, is too grossly 
palpable to require refutation. To 
obviate this, he resorts to the very 
source he affects to despise, and pre- 
tends to illumine mankind with rays 
which have shed their brightest lustre, 
on regions from which he is a self- 
banished exile. 

The Deist receives as an elementary 
principle of his religion, that truth, 
which has the whole human race for 
its witnesses, namely, that conscience 
passes judgment upon all our actions, 
and either soothes us to complacency 
by approving them, or goads us with 
remorse by condemning them. Now 
if this sentence were never biassed by 
passion, partiality, or prejudice, its 
decisions would be infallible, and we 


| might obey its mandates with the cer- 


tain conviction, that we were fulfilling 
the will of our Creator. But where is 
the virtue that has not been degraded 
into vice? where the vice that has not 
been deified into virtue? Whole na- 
tions have united in renouncing the 
most indispensable of all moral obliga- 
tions—honesty ; it is true the example 
must be sought for in the untutored 
Savage ; but let it be remembered, the 
original sense of rectitude was as 
strongly implanted in his breast, as in 
that of the polished and civilized 
European; nay, it is recorded in the 
melancholy annals of human atrocity, 
that there are in existence, beings, 
who regard the total annihilation of 
the social compact, as a deed which 
the caprice of appetite will justify. 

_{t will be said, perhaps, that 
Deism acknowledges the immorta- 
lity of the soul; and therefore dis- 
claims the consequences I have im- 
puted to it. Whatever religion has 
the belief in the existence of a God 
for its foundation, must admit the im- 
mortality of the soul; for as man. is 
invested with the power of self- 
destruction, if the material substance 
which composes his frame, were not 
animated by an immortal spirit, he 
would possess the power of extin- 
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guishing life independently of the will 
of his Creator; though, at the same 
time, he has no other control over 
matter, than that of being able to 
change its form. On the contrary, in 
consequence of the immortality of the 
soul, the suicide has only power to 
separate spirit from matter, and is 
equally as incapable of destroying 
the one, as of annihilating the other. 
The same argument which over- 
throws the morality of Deism, has a 
similar effect when applied to its faith ; 
for when reason is left to her own 
unassisted light, she obscures the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality with 
the mists of error, and disguises it 
with the extravagancies of falschood. 
Is this then, I would ask, a religion, 
deserving, by its innate excellence, to 
supersede Christianity? Is a system 
which commences in doubt, and ter- 
minates in uncertainty, to erect itself 
on the.ruins of truth, and the wreck 
of virtue? God forbid. The attempts 
to subvert an institution so fraught 
with good as Christianity, will only 
reveal its beauties more completely, 
by contrasting them with the defor- 
mities of a religion, which has human 
reason only for its origin and guide. 
M. RANDOLPH. 


—— a 


On the Atonement. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—You will agree with me, that 
the doctrine of the Atonement stands 
at the foundation of the Christian 
scheme; and any error here, is like 
poison at the fountain, it vitiates all 
the streams. Being, Sir, of vital im- 
portance, it becomes imperative that 
our views be correct and scriptural; 
not partial, and garbled, cut, and 


shaped, in relation to a system of 


divinity, originated as the old systems 
of philosophy were. It is evident, 
that much of the divinity of the pre- 
sent day is of this cast; and is fairly 
referible to some of those corrupt 
moral impulses of our nature, that 
impress a _ general character, and 
prompt to a selection and arbitrary 
arrangement of truths of a particular 
feature. To unfold these latent 
springs of human nature, that exert 
their influence in the moral depart- 
ment of the character, is not my in- 
tention; but. as these reflections were 
suggested by Mr. Cooke’s article on 
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the Atonement, in yourlast Magazine, 
col. 448, allow me, Sir, a few stric- 
tures thereon. 


ment, in the Hebrew language is, Co- 

pher; asa verb it literally signifies to 

cover, and as a noun, a covering: wher- i 
ever the word is used, it always im- i 
plies something in discord or dis- Hed 
union. 
party, it signifies to pacify, to render nee > 
him propitious. (See Gen. xxxii, 20. ; + 
Ezek. xvi. 63.) When applied to sin, 

it signifies to cover or expiate, to make 
satisfaction for it. (See Psa, xxxii. 1.; f 
Levit. xvi. 30.) When the term re- es 
spects the sinner himself, it implies his Hig 
being covered or protected from pun- 
ishment, and is rendered a ransom 
or atonement for him. (See Exodus 
XXi. 30.;—xxx. 12, 16.) This seems 
to be the plain untorced meaning of De 
the word Copher. ee an 


sion of the Old Testament by the Se- 
venty, we find it translated by a term 
which imports propitiation, This view 
of the subject would certainly be 
solidly founded, if the Apostles, who 
wrote in Greek, were found to make 
use of the same term, in reference to 
the death of Christ. Now, what is the 
fact on this subject? it is, tha 
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The term which we translate Atonve- 


In relation to the offended 


When we look into the Greek ver- 


ihe 
Apostles do constantly make use of 
the same term when speaking of the 
death of Christ, as the Seventy do in 
reference to the legal sacrifices, The 
plain inference that I would- draw 
from these statements is, that the 
Atonement has the same bearing to- 
wards every character ; independently - 
of his attainments in sanctification, af 
I regard it, as the grand moral expe- 
dient by which God renovates the 
fallen nature of man; by which their 
full sanctification is accomplished. " 

When our attention is arrested by 4 
that moral phenomenon, man, it is but 4 
a very scanty view that we take, if 
we suffer the mind to be detained 
upon his state, and contemplate the es 
remedy only in reference to that state ; Wat a 
our relation to the Deity is of para- 
mount importance, it being a relation 
of guilt and condemnation. The ap- 
plication of the Atonement is, in the 
first place,to his relation, in which it 
effects a complete change; it is this ) 
that admits of the substitution of lind 
Christ as a propitiation for sin. If ee 
the sacrifice of Christ was so com- tea 
plete _in its own nature, as to rende | 
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God propitious; if it 
if it does cover the guilty sin- 
he is protect 


guilt ; 
ner 


s head; if 


did expiate 
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body are brought into full harmony 


from the penalty of everlasting 


complete, 
the believer 


ed thereby 
mi- 
sery,—I contend that the Atonement is 
irrespective of the state of 

: to his demoralized state 


it stands in the relation of a cause, 
the efliciency of which is proved, by 


its havi 
guilty head ; 


the hand of the divine Spirit, 


consummate c 
condition. 


But shall we < 


to the Atonen 
effects of it, 


mon figure of 


and will ultimately 


ing removed the curse of his 
in 
ad ¢ 


efie UL ¢€ 


hange also in bis moral 


1ent, 


ittribute imperfection 
when only the f 


full 


in application to the 
sinner, are not developed? or shall we 
mistake its definite nature, by a com- 


speech, 


which 


the effects for the cause, 
upon the subject under that erroneous 


notion? 
but false cone 
formance 

advanced, 


lusions? 


hames 


and reason 


To what must it conduct 


us 


This is speci- 
fically my opinion of Mr. Cooke’s per- 
y I 


in canvassing 
he will allow 


what he has 
his brother, 


freedom to justify his own views, 
though he may, by so doing, denomi- 


nate his as err 


or, 


Mr.Cooke considers the Christian’s 
having attained to full sanctilication— 
brought to a complete conformity to 
the image of Christ—as imbodying the 


import of the term Atonement : 


but if 


the above explication be correct, it 
must be the effect of that doctrine be- 
lieved ; it is the belief of the truth of 
Christ’s death as a sacrifice for sin, 
and his resurrection as a proof of the 


sufficiency the 


renovation in the man: 
sins in his 


own self bare 


reof, 


our 


$6 ay So 


that produces a 


his 


own 


body on the tree, that we, being eal 


to sin, should 


live e€ 


unto 7 ‘ighteo USNESS, 


—by Sadie stripes ye were healed.”’ 
The scriptures uniformly represent 


the believ 
crucified with 
complete in h 


him; 
im: 


er as identified with Christ: 
risen with him; 
hence, he is vir- 


tually, at one, in harmony, with God 
y, ’ Atop hole , 
as much so as Christ is. 
pears to be the relation in which God 


views the sinner in Christ. 


This 


It is 


= 


the 


work of Christ, his Atonement, that 
has established this relation, the 
lief of which becomes the grand moral 


means of regeneration. 


be- 


The Atone- 


ment then, in its application to the 
fully sanctified believer, must ever 
of | 


imply that 


sacrifice, 


by 


virtue 


| 
4 
i 
| 


with the 
harmony itself. 


divine nature ; - 
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and not that 


I believe it is generally admitted, 
that Christians, whatever be their at- 


tainments, 


may with scriptural pro- 


priety use the Lord’s Prayer in their 


addresses to God: 
crave forgiveness 
sanctified 


fully 


in that petition we 


of trespasses; the 


make 


use of this 


prayer,—to what then does their faith 


revert, 


pectation of mercy ; 


as the foundation of their ex- 
to what can it 


look with hope, but to Christ, the hope 


set before us in the gospel? 


As John 


writes in his Ist Epistle, i. 8. “ If we 


say that we 
ourselves, 


have no sin, we deceive 
and the truth is notin us. 


If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to 


cleanse us 
If we say 


make him a liar, 
in minha sh ll. 


from all unrighteousness. 
we have not sinned, we 


re his word is not 


“My 


little chil- 


dren, these things wl I unto you, 


that you sin not. 
| sin, we 
| father, J 


have 


And he is 


ment) for our sins; 


And if any man 
an adyocate with the 
esus Christ the 
the propitiation (or atone- 
and not for ours 


righteous. 


only, but for the sins of the whole 
world.” This, I think, is the scriptural 


application of the Atonement ; 


who- 


ever looks for forgiveness, or desires 
to be at one with God, must look for 
it through faith in the advocacy of 
Christ, who is the righteous advocate, 
because he is the propitiation or atone- 
ment. The Apostle writes these truths, 


that they sin not; 
tention of the revelation of God; 
to reunite to him, 


separated us; 


the propitiation, 


remedy which 


soul, 


Mr. 
exclusivéa 


thus we see the in- 


it is 


from whom sin has 
and this grand truth of 


or covering of the 
guilty by expiation for sin, is, in the 
hand of the Divine Spirit, the moral 


cures the 


diseased 


Cooke’s error appears to be an 
application of a term to ef- 


fects, which properly designates the 


cause 


plied. in the sense he uses it. 
stances of similar a 


, and is only idiomatically ap- 


In- 


application are very 
common ; as, when we say, what is 


your faith? by which we mean, what 


are the doctrines you believe ? not, what 


and in popular language. 


place an article 


in the sun, 
that 1s meant is, place it in its rays. 
which, through faith, his soul and | Instead, therefore, of saying with Mr: 


is faith as an operation of the mind, 


We say, 
when all 
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Cooke, “‘ that the idea attaching to 
this term (atonement) implies, that a 
propitiatory offering has been made, 
whereby this reconciliationis effected,” 
(that is, atonement effected ;) I would 
say, that the idea attaching to this 
term is, as a consequent, that the be- 
liever therein shall see Christ as he is, 
and be made like him when he shall 
appear. 
T am, Sir, your’s, &e. 
AMICUS. 
Sunderland, May 18, 1821. 
EE 


On the Intuitive Knowledge of Adam. 


Mr. EpitTor, 
Sir, —It seems to be an idea generally 
prevalent, that Adam possessed in- 
tuitive knowledge, as a constituent 
part of his character, essential to his 
nature; and that he exercised it in 
giving names to the different animals 
which God caused to appear before 
him for that purpose. And it is far- 
ther believed, that those names were 
expressive of their respective quali- 
ties. Consequently, he must have 
had the faculty of infallibly discern- 
ing spirits also. But I would ask the 
contenders for these opinions, how do 
they know that Adam ever possessed 
intuitive knowledge, and this spiritual 
discernment? Should they reply, that 
Hebrew was the vernacular language 
of Paradise, and that the name each 
animal bears is, in that language, ex- 
pressive of its peculiar qualities, and 
consequently, that Adam must have 
intuitively discerned those innate qua- 
lities, to enable him to give each an 
appropriate name characteristic of its 
nature, as he had not yet seen that 
nature in operation; I would first 
observe, that we have no data whereby 
to fix on the Hebrew as the primeval 
language; and it seems probable, that 
whatever it might have been, it was 
lost at the general confusion of tongues, 
or, at least, subdivided imto various 
dialects, in which the original was 
absorbed. 

As Adam named the animals be- 
fore the Fall, those names could have 
no possible relation to their subse- 
quent depraved nature. When all 
was harmony, innocence, and love, 
how could Adam designate the future 
blood-thirsty nature of the tiger? 
how characterize the ravening wolf? 
the subtle fox? the voracious ecroco- 
dile? the restless rapacity of the 


hyena? or the ferocity of the bull-dog, 
or blood-hound? unless we admit that 
Adam possessed prescience also. If, 
therefore, the Hebrew names of the 


brute creation be chasvacteristie of 


their present propensities, it is a self- 
evident proposition that the Hebrew 
was not the primitive, but is a de- 
rived language; and that those names 
were not given them in Paradise, but 
at a subsequent period. That the 
Hebrew therefore was the vernacular 
language of Paradise, or that the 
names Adam gave the different ani- 
mals, had any relatien to their re- 
spective qualities, seem to be the 
mere waking dreams of pseudo-phi- 
losophers, drawing conclusions with- 
out premises, as we have no scripture 
authority whatever on which to ground 
such hypothesis. As a corroborative 
evidence, that neither Adam nor Eve 
possessed intuitive discernment in 
Paradise; Eve, when tempted by the 
serpent, knew not that he was a dia- 
bolical agent, beguiling her to de- 
struction. Neither does it appear 
that Adam perceived the internal 
change Eve had undergone, when she 
offered him the forbidden fruit—that 
the image of God was defaced, and 
the image of Satan stampt upon her. 
We must therefore conclude, that as 
he was altogether ignorant of the 
effect produced in her by disobedi- 
ence, so far from intuitive discern- 
ment being an essential property of 
his nature, enabling him to give ap- 
propriate names to animal creation 
according to their respective qualities; 
if he really did give them such suitable 
names, (of which, however, we have 
no evidence,) it was by those names 
being impressed on his mind, by the 
Almighty, just, perhaps, as the struc- 
ture of the tabernacle, its furniture, 
utensils, services, &c. were on the 
mind of Moses, to whom the Lord 
said, ‘* See that thou make all things 
according to the pattern shewed to 
thee in the mount,” or, as David, for 
the building of the temple, &c. © ANT 
this (said David) the Lord made me 
understand in writing by his hand 
upon me, even all the works of this 
pattern.” Unless some such simili- 
tude as this be admitted, we must 
conclude, that he named them as his 
own fancy directed. 
JOHN COOKE. 

Dublin, No. 6, Upper Ormond Quay, 
May 14, 1821. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES | 
OF LEONARDO ARETINO. | 
( Continued from col. 500. ) | 

In the mean time, the hopes enter- | 
tained by pious Christians, of the ter- | 
mination of the schism grew daily 
more faint. Instead of heartily con- 
curring in such measures as were 
likely “to promote peace and union, 
each of the rival pontiffs studiously 
adopted every artifice, to throw upon | 
his competitor the odium of the con- | 
tinuance of dissension. In a letter | 
addressed from Siena to Roberto | 
Ruffo, a man of considerable learn- 
ing, Leonardo, like an affectionate 
servant; endeavoured to exonerate 
his master from the char ge of evasion 
and prevarication. But hisarguments 
are feeble; and at the close of his | 
epistle, he finds it necessary, in vin- | 
dicating the good dispositions of Gre- | 
gory, to derog ate from the soundness | 
of his understanding. ‘Our pontiff,” 
says he, ‘is inhis nature upright and 
sincere—but the good and candid are | 
but too liable to be deceived by dis- | 
honest men; and some persons, who | 
look up to him for promotion, have, | 
by the exercise of flattery, crept into | 
his confidence. These inspire him | 
with groundless fears, and sometimes, | 
notwithstanding his honourable in- | 
tentions, divert him from the path of | 
rectitude. So indignant are the pub- 
lic at large on this occasion, that I | 
dread the occurrence of some disturb- 
ance.’”* 

When the mind is harassed by 
care, even trifles, which beguile the 
sense of uneasiness, acquire impor- 
tance. In the midst of his anxiety, 
Leonardo was so highly delighted by 
a day spent in rural amusements, that 
he could not forbear from expressing 
his satisfaction in the following lively 
terms, in a letter addressed. to his 
friend Ruffo. 

‘ The pleasures of yesterday ba- 
nishes the recollection of past, and 
the dread of future calamities, which 
are excited by the distractions of the 
times. Accompanied by two of my 
most intimate friends, and a consi- 
derable number of acquaintances, all 
bent upon pleasure, I visited the 
country house of Alamanno, arch- 
bishop of Pisa. The archbishop him- 
self was our conductor; and the 


ee 
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* Leon, Aret. Epist. lib. 11, ep. 17. 


whole party, as if they had been just 
liberated from long confinement, in- 
dulged so profusely in joy, that it 
might justly have been said that they 
had revived their youthful days. The 
country house in question, is situated 
nearly half way between Lucca and 
Pisa, on the right bank of the river 
Serchio, in a most delightful spot, 
excellently calculated for the enjoy- 
ment of rural amusements. For the 
ground, gently swelling into a hill, 
and commanding a view of the plain 
below, is connected with mountains 
which abound in covers for game. 
Whether then you are fond of hawk- 
ing, hunting, coursing, or fishing, or 
in whatever way you wish to sport, 
the variety of surface, with the addi- 
tion of the river, affords you plenty of 
diversion. 

**On our arrival, however, we neither 
wished to hunt the boar, nor to shoot 
the stag, nor to pursue the hare, nor 
yet to hawk. We were attracted by 
the incredible pleasantness of the 
river, whose crystal waters, overhung 
with ‘poplars, flowed gently between 
its verdant banks. Here we threw off 
our upper garments and shoes, and 
began to fish with the greatest eager- 
ness. In the course of our amuse- 
ment, we played like so many boys 
—we shouted like so many tipsy 
revellers, and disputed like so many 
madmen. The good archbishop was 
politely attentive to all his guests ; and 
although the gravity of his function 
precluded his joining in our sports, 
yet by the mirthful satisfaction of 
his countenance he evinced, that, as a 
spectator, he enjoyed our diversion. 
From the river we adjourned to a plen- 
tiful supper of fowl and fish, and other 
delicacies, together with abundance of 
wine. Having supped heartily with 
an appetite whetted by our labour, we 
took a ride among the corn-fields, and 
meadows, and trees, whose branches 
were weighed down with fruit. After 
we had in this excursion spent some 
time, some in singing, and others in 
sportive conversation, we returned to 
the river, which we had crossed at a 
ford; and taking our stations on the 
sand, we surveyed some brawny coun- 
try fellows, who stripped themselves 
and wrestled for our diversion till ten 
o’clock at night, and entertained us 
not a little with their falls, and their 
rolling in the mud. Such was the 
| general outline of our amusements. 
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To enter into particulars would be te- 
dious. Your imagination will suggest 
what passed among familiar friends, 
unanimous in their pursuit of mirth, 
This day was assuredly a happy one; 
and it is especially to be deemed so, 
since, in such a state of confusion is 
the pontifical court, that every em- 
ployment is welcome which can in 
any way enliven the gloominess of our 
thoughts.— Lucca, June 10,”’* 

The forebodings which Leonardo 
seems to have entertained of the state 
of turbulence in which the court of 
the Pontiff was likely to be involved, 
were speedily verified. In the follow- 
ing letter to Pedrillo, a Neapolitan, 
who in all probability was one of his 
colleagues in the papal secretaryship, 
and who had withdrawn from the dis- 
gusting scenes of ecclesiastical in- 
trigue, he thus expressed his feelings 
of honest indignation :— 

“ Our conjectures have been proved 
by the event, to be but too well found- 
ed. The storm, which has of late been 
gathering by degrees, has at length 
burst with sudden fury. The cardi- 
nals, who have for some time past re- 
garded the conduct of the Pontiff with 
sentiments of indignation and resent- 
ment, have left him and departed. No- 
thing can be imagined more tempes- 
tuous or turbulent than the day of 
their departure. Greatly do I com- 
mend the wisdom and foresight which 
you evinced in quitting this scene of 
strife, and retiring to Naples; and I 
blame myself for not following the 
dictates of my better judgment, and 
imitating your example. 

. “JT will give you a history of this 
affair. I presume, that you are de- 
sirous of knowing the truth; and 
many. falsehoods are circulated by 
those who are ignorant of the facts of 
the case. Iwill recur, then, to the pe- 
riod of your departure, in order that 
you may have a more perfect idea of 
the causes and the progress of the 
lateevents. The Pontiff, after he had 
quitted Rome, had stopped for some 
months at Siena. In the mean time 
the period had arrived, at which he 
had engaged to repair to Savona. But 
this period, to the great displeasure of 
all good men, and in neglect and con- 
tempt of his promise, he suffered to 
pass by. The Antipope, however, ac- 
cording to his agreement, came on 


* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 20, 


the prescribed day to Savona, and 
was every hour triumphantly upbraid- 
ing his Holiness for his absence. A 
bitter circumstance this, and a dis- 
grace to the Italians both of the pre- 
sent and of future times! For what 
could have happened to us more 
shameful or more ignominious, than 
that the Pontiff should refuse to re- 
pair to the spot which he had himself 
selected for the effecting of that union 
of Christendom, for which all men 
are looking with such earnest expec- 
tation? Methinks, some one will here 
say, Dare you write such things—you, 
who are in the service of his Holiness ? 
Yes, truly! For why should I flatter 
him, and disguise my sentiments as 
to the nature of his conduct? Tama 
Christian, and an Italian, and I am 
irritated at the thought that Chris- 
tians should be deprived of the bless- 
ing of unity and peace, and that my 
countrymen should be impeached as 
faithless covenant-breakers. Do I 
notthen love the Pontiff? Yes! much 
more than they who by lying and flat- 
tering have persuaded him to adopt 
wrong measures. I do, indeed, study 
to promote the true glory of the Pon- 
tiff, which consists in a spirit of unity, 
and in bestowing upon Christendom 
that peace which he had promised—a 
line of conduct than which nothing 
can be more conducive to immortal 
glory. But his evil counsellors have 
advised him to retain his see by any 
means, however disgusting to the 
Christian community at large. They 
who deemed this a glorious act are 
mad, especially since the consequences 
of such a step were easy to be fore- 
seen. But I return to the course of 
my narrative. 

‘* The Pontiff not having repaired to 
Savona, and news having arrived that 
the Antipope, who had come thither 
on the day appointed, was accusing 
us for absenting ourselves; in conse- 
quence of the general ferment which 
took place in men’s minds, another 
proposal was made, namely, that the 
Antipope should go to Porto Venere, 
and his Holiness to Lucca. We ac- 
cordingly left Siena in the month of 
January, in the midst of a heavy 
shower of snow, and repaired to 
Lucca, where, notwithstanding the 
constant interchange of messengers, 
the affair seemed to make no pro- 
gress, 

(To be continued. ) 
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Literary Institution recommended to the 


Inhabitants of L werpool, 
Mr. EDITOR. 
Sir,—It is much to be lamented, that | 
amongst the 


have not been some for the promotion 
of science and literature. The Phi- 
losophical Society is a public institu- 
tion, and beyond the efforts of juvenile 
genius. However excellent it may 
be for the purposes intended, its esta- 
blishment we think cannot in the least 
promote the early emulation, or foster 
the clever but crude attempts which 
private societies would be enabled to 
do. Now, a Literary Club, composed 
of young men, from the ages of 16 or 
17, to 25, or tpwards, would be a 
great advantage. Several little so- 
cieties of this kind might be formed 
among friends and acquaintances, 


} 


many associations, form- | 


ed by young people in this town, there | question 


which, without interfering with more | 
| the part of the husband alone, and 


important avocations, would give a 
spirit to the society, and a tone to the 
pursuits of our young men, which 
would completely 
of our town. <A year two since, 
indeed, we believe it was in one in- 
stance attempted, and a plan adopted 
of meeting together, at their respec- 
tive houses. But it was of no long 
continuance, while a Chess club esta- 
blished about the same time has long 
survived it. This is certainly an 
agreeable and innocent recreation, and 
as far as it engages the attention of 
the mind, may be calledusefal. Inex- 
ercising the faculties of man, and pro- 
moting habits of patient thought, as 
an amusement it is unequalled,—but 
why are literature and science to be 
excluded! Frequently, through so- 
cieties like the latter, great ‘minds 
have been produced, and latent talents 
called into action. But where this is 
not the case, they at all events im- 
prove and refine the taste, and give a 
stimulus to the ambition of the mem- 
bers, which is sure to produce’ bene- 
ficial influence on their future lives. 
Elevated with such views, and such 
pure and delightful amusements, con- 
secrating the hours of leisure to the 
cultivation of talent, and the pursuits 
of literature, there can be no charac- 
ter more noble and estimable, than 
thatof a British merchant. 
A TyROo. 


Laverpool, June 4, 1821. 


| put in force before the 


raise the character } 
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one to a Question, on the Re-union 

of Married Persons who had sepa 

rated. 

“* Mr. EDITOR. 
‘¢ Sir,—1I think there can be no doubt 
that the characters described in the 
inserted col. 374, are at 
liberty to return; for while they re- 
main by their second engagement, 
they are in a state of adultery, (Mat- 
thew xix. 9.) But by a re-union, they 
return to perform their first marriage 
vow. Such act may also be consi- 
dered the fruit of repentance, if their 


| moral deportment admit such con- 


struction. And referring to John vi. 37 
we find our Saviour will not on any 
account reject the coming sinner ; 
therefore, no religious society has a 
right to do so. 

‘‘ With reference to the four first 
verses of the 24th chapter of Deuter- 
onomy;—the separation there, is the 
result of a. lawtul determination on 


wife found 
favour. Whereas, according to the 
present query, we may suppose the 
agreement to separate was mutual, 
by each choosing a new spouse; and 
moreover, prior to the first separation, 
we may also suppose the parties to 
have cohabited; from both of which 
particulars I conclude; the chapter of 
Deuteronomy, referred to, is not ap- 
plicable to the characters in question. 
Besides, the second marriage, as. in 
Deuteronomy, is lawful, and not the 
first: but with the case in hand, it is 
the first marriage that is lawful, and 
not the second; see 19th of Matthew, 
just quoted. 
**T am Sir, 
‘< Your’s, most respectfally, 
“ JosePH WILLIAMS.” 
“<¢ Bridge-End, Cornwall.” 
a 
Reply to a Query on Ringworms. 


In col. 374, a Question was inserted 
respecting this singular complaint, to 
which two replies were givenin col. 
477. Since the above appeared, we 
have been favoured with the follow- 
ing, which we also insert, from a 
hope that they may likewise prove 
beneficial. 


Mr. EpITor. 
Str,—-In’ your Magazine for April, 
| 1821, a Correspondent inquires for an 
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efficacious cure of the Ringworm. I 
am induced to offer the following, be- 
eause I have experienced its value. 
When a child, of about 10 years of 
age, I had the complaint, and by a 
persevered application of the following 
prescription, was completely cured, 
and have never since had any return 
of the disorder. The trial has proved 
equally successful in several other 
instances, to my own knowledge, of 
which two or three have taken place 
among my own brothers and sisters. 

One admonition will be necessary, 
before I state the recipe, and that is, 
to persevere in the application; for 
the Ringworm, like the Wart, re- 
quires a considerable time to remove. 

Recipe.—Let the head he shaved, 
and that every week. Wash the 
head morning and evening with soap 
and water, after which, apply the fol- 
lowing ointment, by rubbing a small 
quantity into the part affected. 

Ointment.—two Scruples of White 
Precipitate ;—eight Grains of Subli- 
mate ;—mixed up in two ounces of 
Hog’s-lard. 

As the particles of this ointment 
are a rank poison, I beg to caution 
persons against leaving it in the way 
of children or servants. 

Your’s, &c. 

London, May 15, 1821. 


B. B. 


Mr. Joseph Williams, master of the 
Free School, Bridge-End, Cornwall, 
observes, that about three years 
Since, the above disorder appeared 
among a few of his pupils. Fearing 
the complaint would prove infectious, 
the lads were taken homes by their 
parents respectively, where they re- 
mained until they were cured, which 
was effected in a fewmonths. Among 
the different applications which were 
made, he knows of none that proved 
more speedily eflicacious than, first, 
Black Ink without any other mixture; 
and secondly, a preparation made from 
Chalk. 


ene 


Answer to a Query on Screw-Drivers. 


Mr EpiTor. 
Sir,—if you think the following re- 
marks on a question proposed (col. 
375,) by Mr. W. Smith, of Camborne, 
Cornwall, worthy a place in your 
very valuable Magazine, they are at 
your disposal. 

No. 29,—Vot, III, 


If the person that W. Smith has 
heard make the assertion concerning 
Screw-drivers, means only to say, 
that a screw-driver with along handle, 
to which you can apply both your 
hands, will turn a screw with greater 
ease than one with a short handle, to 
which you can only apply one hand, 
I grant the assertion is true. But if 
he intends to have the same wood 
handle to each iron screw-driver, the 
experiment will prove that both the 
screw-drivers are powerful alike; 
and like powers produce like effects 
in common levers. When the screw- 
driver is reduced to a common lever, 
and we make an experiment with 
one, say 21 inches long, placed hori- 
zontally, and resting upon a circular 
step, and a weight applied to a lever 
upon the handle of the screw-driver, it 
willraise a certain weight upon the ex- 
tremity of the flat part of the screw- 
driver. Now if you make an experi- 
ment with a screw-driver, say 15inches 
long, you will have the same result, 
admitting you make the experiment 
with the same handle, lever, and 
weight; which is demonstrable to 
every intelligent mind. But if you 
apply your hand to the wood handle 
of a screw-driver, and cause it to pass 
through a much larger circle, most 
certainly it will have more power than 
the screw-driver with a small handle, 
because the radius of the large circle 
is greater than the radius of the small 
circle; therefore the ratio of the 
power will be as the difference of the 
radius of these circles. Yours, &c. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Low Moor Iron Works, 

April 17th, 1821. 

To the preceding Question we have 
received two other answers; one from 
Mr. Joseph Williams of Bridge-End, 
Cornwall, the other from Mr. Robt. 
Hall, junr. Colchester. Both the re- 
ply we have given, and that trans- 
mitted by Mr. Williams, were accom- 
panied with figures ; but we conceive 
that what we have inserted will be 
sufficiently clear without a diagram. 


———E 


The following Evirapu in Hollesley 
Church-yard, is curious for the num- 
ber of metaphors tt contains. 

A MAN is born—alas! and what is man? 

A scuttle full of dust—a breath—a span— 

A vale of tears—a vessel tun’d with breath, 

By sickness broach’d, and then drawn off by 

death, 
28 


Life of Martin Luther. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
PURPOSELY FOR THE IMPERIAL MA- 
GAZINE, 


Nort only as a reformer of the church 
doctrine, and religious discipline, but 
likewise asaGerman writer, has Luther 
acquired immortal honour. He wrote 
his mother tongue more perfectly 
and elegantly than any other author 
of his time. In his translation of the 
Bible, he has left a pattern of a pro- 
per, just, and clear, nay of an harmo- 
nious, expression. He translated with 
true feelings of its great and noble 
contents, and learned to 
many of the peculiarities of the Scrip- 
ture language with the German. Ne- 
vertheless he let many remain, and 
not without reason ; and so incessantly 
improved his work, that, with the ex- 
ception of some particular passages, 


it has not since his day received any | 


improvement. In his spiritual songs, 
he was not so much engaged in nar- 
rowly observing the rules of language 
and art of poetry, as to express free 
and lively Christian feelings; and we 
perceive at the present how well he 
succeeded. The fine, and the exalted 
sentiments, with which many of them 
are composed, express his mind, his 
heart, and representations, more natu- 
rally than all which history can add 
upon the subject. 

The man who could compose that 
hymn “ Euie feste Burg ist unsa Gall,” 
and treat it in sucha manner, must be 
far exalted above the common sort of 
men of his day. In his controversial 
writings, there reigned much solidity, 
strong wit, and genuine humour, not- 
withstanding the bitterness and pas- 
sion, which must be forgiven in a man 
of his stormy and fiery soul. In his 
sermons, Luther shews himself as the 
great, thinking, honest, and candid 
man, which he was in all his enter- 
prises; and his religious expositions 
were entirely different from the then 
common way, in substance, form, dress, 
and expression. Even here he pursued 


his own path, which he considered | 


the most proper to promote in the 
best manner the result of preaching, 
instruction, and improvement. The 
ancient, and, in the first days of 
Christianity, usual form, of homilies, 
appeared to him the most natural and 
useful. Without exordium, theme, or 
division, he delayed not by one sub- 


exchange | 


| 


| potism, has 


his text, and formed as many con- 
siderations upon it as he found occa- 
sion, and his fruitful genius point- 
ed out tohim, The usual application 
had no particular place, as all hig 
moral representations were brought 


| forward in immediate application to 


all the hearers. All this, and the spirit 
which pervades his sermons, and the 
often unexpected and lively thoughts, 
the affecting representations, the can- 
did and powerful tone with which he 
speaks, combined with the great sim- 
plicity, popularity and artless manly 
eloquence, give his sermons a parti- 
cularly original value. The common 
and low expressions will be readily 
pardoned, if viewed according to those 
times when they were not then, what 
they are now. 

Luther belongs to those rare men, 
who with proportionately small means 
to effect great matters, are able to 
produce incredible changes. He was, 
and became, every thing through him- 
self; and humanity, debased under the 
yoke of superstition and spiritual des- 
to thank him for en- 
nobling and reinstating her in her, 
through many centuries, disallowed 
and oppressed rights. In an age 
when no one was accustomed to think 
or to inquire, he profited of the frag- 
ments of budding literature, which 
with unwearied diligence he collected, 
partly at school, and partly in his 
academic years, for a solid exposi- 
tion of holy Scripture, and for a re- 
gular improvement of the entire reli- 
gious instruction in the pulpit, as also 
upon the spiritual teacher’s rostrum. 
Possessing too great a mind to feel 
the sensations of envy or jealousy, he 
willingly did justice to others’ merit, 
yet pursued his own path; and the 
happy ideas of the best heads of his 
age, of an Erasmus and a Melancthon, 
were only instruments in his hands, 
and not the sources of his farther pro- 
gress in the elucidation. He exalted 
particularly (in his translation of the 
Bible) the German language from its 
former neglect and barbarousness: he 
taught princes and citizens their mu- 
tual rights and privileges, more solidly 
and justly than the most penetrating 
lawyers, long before, or until his 
time, had done; in short, he seized 
and made use of every opportunity to 
overcome prejudices, to spread useful 
truths, and would certainly have pro- 
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ceeded much farther, if various theolo- 
gical controversies, and other avoca- 
tions, had not robbed him of the 
greatest part of his leisure. 

If Luther be viewed on the side of 
his comprehensive mind, he deserves 
our wonder; he likewise becomes 
amiable through his character, and an 
object of just veneration: He was 
eontent, temperate, bold, undaunted, 
disinterested, and beneficent, mag- 
nanimous and discreet, a zealous 
worshipper of God, and an active 
friend of mankind. The contentment 
to which he had accustomed himself 
from early youth, and during his 
severe life in the cloister, may be con- 
sidered as the foundation of the great 


Life of Martin Luther. 
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part of his other virtues. It-was this 
which made him moderate with re- 
spect to every kind of enjoyment, and 
also created that serenity of the soul, 
which is the daughter of temperance, 
and the parent of great ideas and ac- 
tions. Confined to a small circle of 
wants, he was an enemy to all excess ; 
and the voice of revengeful calumny 
alone, and which he sufficiently con- 
futed by his simple manner of life, 
could ever accuse him of intemperance. 
Far removed from permitting his body 
to usurp dominion over the nobler 
part of the man, he often renounced 
the reasonable enjoyment of profiered 
comforts, and appeared at times, for 
whole days together, quite to forget 
all bodily wants. Equally removed 
from a complaining humour, and 
proud contempt, ofthe extended invi- 
tations to enjoyment spread through 
all creation, he was animated and 
lively in the companiable circle of 
friends and acquaintances, and he 
taught by his example the great art 
to forbear the innocent comforts of 
life, as also to use them to the collect- 
ing of new powers, and to the awaken- 
ing of joyful thanksgivings to the over 
all apparent goodness of the great 
Creator. 

Even this art of forbearance, which 
in so great a degree he made his own, 


raised him above all fear of man, and 


over the mean necessity of conceal- 
ing his sentiments under \the com- 
plaisant garb of flattery. Free from 
the reproaches of an accusing con- 
science, and unacquainted with the 
seducing charms of excessive desires, 
he enjoyed that exalted tranquillity 
of soul, which accompanies the con- 
soling consciousness of .the exact 
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fulfilment of our duties, and which 

no accidental change of our external 

circumstances can add to or diminish. 

In himself alone he sought and found 

the sources of true happiness, the 

possession of which his ever active 

mind, as well as heart full of sen- 

timents for general good, assured him. 

He therefore set no value on the ad- 

vantages or gifts of fortune, the pos- 

session or loss of which depend upon 

the temper of human favour, or hu- 

man hatred. From hence arose his 

unmoveable stedfastness, his heroic 

undauntedness in threatening dan- 

gers, his incorruptible love of truth, 

in his bold judgment of others’ fail- 

ings, the baneful influence of which 

he remarked on the welfare of man, 

and the interest of religion. No emi- 
nence of person was available to 
soften or turn aside his loud and se- 
vere reproaches, and which he sufli- 
ciently evinced in his often-repeated 
declarations against two of the most 
open enemies of the Reformation— 
Albreckt of Brandenburg, cardinal 
and elector of Mainz, and George 
Duke of Saxony. With equally im- 
partial boldness he reproved the fail- 
ings of those persons, whom he other- 
wise loved and esteemed on account 
of their virtues, and their favourable 
sentiments of the unadulterated doc- 
trine. Thus he reproached the Elector 
Frederick the Wise, with his shy 
lukewarmness at the commencement of 
the Church reformation, and his very 
extreme carefulness; the Elector John 
the Constant, with his too great mild- 
ness and his too yielding goodness to 
the pride of the nobles; the Elec- 
tor John Frederick, with his obstinacy 
and the boundless confidence placed 
in his council, and with his love for 
hunting, pursued without proper mo- 
deration, at the expense of the poor 
country people. 

The noble disinterestedness of Lu- 
ther, as well as his beneficence, was the 
effect of that satisfied contentment, 
by which he so favourably distin- 


guished himself. He never submitted 
to immoderate desires after riches 
and greatness, and, accustomed to a 
happy mediocrity, he deigned no at- 
tention to a possible and_ shining 
beautifying of his natural situation. 
The Roman court, as well before as 
after the excommunicating bulls di- 
rected against him, offered him con- 
siderable sums; and, if some not im- 
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probable reports are to be credited, 
even promotion to the highest spi- 
ritual dignities, if he would only 
consent to the recal of his doctrines. 
With the same abstinence he often 
renounced such extraneous advan- 
tages, the possession of which he 
might have permitted, without doing 
any violence to his conscience. More 
than once he declined considerable 
presents, which were offered him by 
the Elector John the Constant; and, 
generous and disinterested, he dis- 
tributed among the necessitous not 
only what presents he received, but 
also supported many helpless and in- 
degent persons from his own moderate 
income. 

His magnanimity was a consequence 
of his active loveof mankind. Full of 
the sublime thought, that nothing less 
than unwearied activity to promote 
the true welfare of mankind would 
bring him nearer to his object, he did 
not need any external motives to un- 
dertake good and general useful ac- 
tions ; neither the indifference nor the 
ingratitude of his contemporaries,could 
drive him from his honourable career, 
because he did nothing for himself, 
but every thing for the good cause of 
religion. He therefore willingly fer- 
gave personal insults, and what only 
concerned himself, and evinced this 
placability sufficiently, by his beha- 
viour towards the visionary Carlstadt, 
and the malicious Agricola. With a 
zeal never to be cooled, he withstood 
the enemies of the purified doctrine, 
and the authors of the dangerous divi- 
sions amongst the adherents of the 
Reformation, because he considered 
both the enemies of God, and, accord- 
ing to his own conviction, was obliged 
to refrain from all connection with 
them, and from all regard in his con- 
duct towards them. With Luther’s 
magnanimity, and active love of man- 
kind, his discretion stood in the exact- 
est connection. He never made a merit 
upon the strict fulfilment of the du- 
ties of his calling ; he never imagined 
himself at the mark, which he endea- 
voured to reach by his honourable en- 
deavours ; and by the greatest efforts 
of his popular activity, he always be- 

lieved much remained to be done. 
Hence his indifference to the equivo- 
cal praises of short-sighted men ; his 
noble displeasure at the external tes- 
timonies of honour, which had no 
value for him, and, in his eyes, were 


| more prejudicial than profitable to the 
wholesome work of reformation. 

On this ground, every distinction 
of his person displeased him : to men- 
tion here an example or two ;—he did 
not approve, that the adherents of the 
purified doctrine should be called 
after his name; nor was he pleased 
with Melancthon, who ordered the stu- 
dents at Wittenburg to shew him more 
external honours than to the other 
academic tutors. 

It was this modesty which made 
him unceasingly industrious, because 

| he never thought he had done enough. 
Even the few hours of recreation, in 

| which he reposed from his various la- 
bours, were employed in various use- 
ful employments. The lathe, music, 
and horticulture, afforded him that 
recreation, which he used for the col- 
lecting of new powers, and for the 
maintenance of the serenity of his 
ever active mind. 

Particularly, he amused himself 
with gardening and music, because 
the former appeared to him to repre- 
sent the picture of the fruitfulness of 
his popular endeavours, and the latter 
raised his heart to a foretaste of hea- 
venly joys. He affirmed also from 


| hence, that (much to the beneficial in- 


fluence of religion) music could con- 


| tribute the most to the moral improve- 


ment of man; because, before the en- 
chantment of her harmony, dissatis- 
faction and heaviness of mind, as well 
as bad and dangerous thoughts, must 
give place. In short, we mect in him, 


| even in his hours of recreation, and in 


his innocent amusements which he 
permitted to himself, the great man 
again, who, in every one of his seem- 
ingly unimportant actions, had refer- 
ence to the high object to which he 
had devoted all his industry. 

All these beautiful and exalted 
traits in Luther’s character, received 
new lustre from his undissembled fear 
of God. He was pious; but his 
piety was not that something, which 
often is the case with the common 
man, the work of mear fearfulness 
or foolish superstition; both infir- 
mities which found no place in his 
(for the age in which he lived) great 
and unprejudiced mind. A childlike 
confidence in the paternal goodness 
of his Creator, sentiments of thank- 


fulness and love towards the eternal 
Benefactor of the human race, raised 
him above all earthly circumstances, 
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and left him to seek his highest hap- 
piness in an intimate communion with 
God. 

From hence his high opinion of the 
use and efficacy of prayer, with which 
he always commenced his day’s work, 
and in whose beneficial influence he 
took his refuge with the happiest effect, 
in all the troubles which met him in all 
the dejected hours which broke upon 
his otherwise accustomed serenity.— 
Hence his heroic faith, which bade de- 
fiance to all human violence and per- 
secution, to every tempest which threat- 
ened him and the whole work of refor- 
mation with ruin, and let him not only 
anticipate a joyful eternity, as the 
sure reward of his virtues, but also 
the blessed progress of the Reforma- 
tion in the Church, undertaken by 
him, even after his death. 

[To be concluded in our next. ] 


— 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE LATIN LINES, 
INSERTED COL. 479. 
(In which for msi, read nisz.) 


TRANSLATION of the lines, by the late 
Professor Porson, inserted in col. 
479, by LECTOR. 


Unless the death of Death to death, 
Death, by his death, had given ; 
Mortals had found that shut to them 
Had been the gate of Heaven. 


A regular subscriber of Leeds, ob- 
serves as follows :— 

Tread the Latin thus— 

Mors, mortis, mortt, mortem miht si morte 

dedisset, 

Hierne vite janua clausa foret. 

LITERALLY TRANSLATED. 

Death would be the gate of eternal life, shut 
against death, if in death it gave to me the death 
of Death. 

THE ABOVE VERSIFIED. 
When Death by death o’ercome, falls van- 
quish’d in the strife, 
’Tis then “ the portal to eternal life.” 


From D.B. H. of Thetford, we have 
received the following.— 

As you requested a translation of 
the Distich, which appeared in col. 
479, where it is erroneously attributed 
to the great Porson, I beg leave to 
send you a literal one. This Latin 
Distich, I remember to have seen in 
an old collection of epigrams, epi- 
taphs, &c. printed probably before 
the Professor was born: 


ON OUR REDEMPTION. 
If] Christ by death to Death, death had not 


given, 
Clos’d were th’ eternal gate that leads to 
heaven. 
OR, 
If Christ by. death, to Death, death had not 
given, 


Life’s gate eternal never had been riven. 
RE 


IMPROMPTU, 
ON A POUTING BEMUTY. 


E.1zA dear! thou fairest of the fair, 

With bright blue eyes and finely curling hair, 

How am I charm’d thy smiling face to see, 

As then it looks good temper’dly on me. 

But when thou pout’st, oh dark reverse of fate, 

Thou tarn’st my love almost to deadly hate. 

Thus the bright sun, the glorious orb of day, 

Shines on our path with a benignant ray ; 

But when eclips’d, the Mexican turns pale, 

And tells of dire events, a dreadful tale. 

No more then pout, my charming, blooming 
Bess, 

But uneclips’d impart sweet happiness. 


—as 


Strictures on Mr. Mac Millan’s 
Pamphlet. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—The spirit of bigotry seems, in 
your quarter of the kingdom, to be 
confined almost exclusively to that 
class of churchmen who are not im- 
properly styled semi-papistical. The 
case, however, is widely different with 
us who live in the northern part of 
the island. While the moderate party 
of the church of Scotland are quiet 
spectators, the evangelical party, in 
general, look upon dissenters, espe- 
cially the Methodists, with no small 
degree of jealousy, and occasionally 
treat them with a considerable portion 
of asperity. Although the Seceders, 
Independents, Baptists, and Relief, 
are sufferers in common with the Me- 
thodists ; yet they have not, by this 
circumstance, learned the needful 
lesson of shewing mercy to others. 
While they are from certain reasons, 
less supercilious than churchmen, they 
are, from other reasons, more effective 
in their opposition ; deeming it a duty 
incumbent upon them, equally to 
check the spread of Methodism, as 
to stem the torrent of iniquity. 

Mr. Mac Millan, minister of the 
Relief Church in this city, has lately 
appeared, both in the pulpit, and 
from the press, as a resolute cham- 
pion of Calvjnism, and an inyeterate 
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foe to Arminianism. His first pam- 
phlet consists of extracts from the 
writings of Dr. Owen and President 
Edwards, principally on the doctrines 
of eternal election, and particular re- 
demption. A few remarks upon his 
pamphlet were lately published by 
Mr. Ward, a Methodist preacher. 
Mr. Mac M. has since ushered into 
the world another volume of extracts, 
chiefly taken, as he says, from the 
““ best evangelical authors.” The sub- 
jects treated in this volume are, ‘‘ Jus- 
tification by the imputed righteousness 
of Christ, Efficacious Grace, Perse- 
verance of the Saints, Original Sin, 
and Free Will.” 
bours, however, are not to terminate 
with this work, for, in its preface, we 
are informed, that he has, in a state 
of preparation, a reply to Mr. Ward’s 
“ blasphemous pamphlet.” My in- 
tention in sending you the present 
communication is, to lay before your 
readers a few remarks on the gross 
misrepresentations which are found 
in Mr. Mac M.’s second publication. 

The world has already been inform- 
ed, from high authority, that Calvinism 
is a soil highly genial for the growth 
of Radicalism. ‘This sentiment, how- 
ever severe, displays 
judgment, and breathes the spirit of 
candour, compared to or with our 
Editor’s opinion of Arminian doc- 
trine: ‘‘ doctrine,” says he, ‘‘ which I 
believe to be subversive of true reli- 
gion, and even of the very being of 
God;” page 5. Our Editor does not 
acquaint us, whether these awfal con- 
sequences are stubborn facts, or only 
logical inferences. Proof, however, 
of such an assertion, would certainly 
have been acceptable to-some of his 
readers. 

Alluding to Mr. Ward, he says, 
‘This reverend gentleman in his re- 
marks on my publication, declares as 
much as that the most of all contained 
in it is false and damnable doctrine; 
for he prays the Father to forgive me 
for publishing such doctrine; and 
again he earnestly prays ‘ from such 
theology, good Lord, deliver us,’”’ p. 6. 
Hence it appears, that the charge 
preferred against Mr. W., is his insi- 
nuating, that the greater part of what 
is contained in Mr. Mac M.’s pam- 
phlet, is false and damnable doctrine. 
The proof adduced, is said to be con- 
tained in two prayers offered up by 
Mr. W., denoting his belief that the 


| 
soundness of | 


doctrines in question are false and 
damnable. 

On the 53d and 54th pages of Mr. 
Mac M.’s former pamphlet, are con- 
trasted with each other, two accounts 
of ‘* Redemption by Christ;” the one 
said to be the ‘* Arminian Account,” 


and the other, the ‘‘ Seripture Ac- 
count.” Mr. W. charges Mr. Mac 


M. with a want of the fear of God, 
and of justice to his fellow-creatures, 
for palming on Arminians an account 
of redemption, which not one of them 
believes, ‘* And,” says Mr. W. * un- 
less he will produce direct evidence 


| that the account of Redemption, im- 


Mr. Mac M.’s la- | 


{ 


| 
| 


puted to the Arminians, in his pam- 


| phlet, is in truth their account, or 


make a public acknowledgment that 
he has done wrong, ‘ Father, forgive 
him, for he knows not what he does.’ ” 
p. 11. In my opinion, Sir, a high 
degree of penetration is not requisite 
to discover, that the sin which Mr. W. 
prays the Father to forgive, is, not the 
publishing of the doctrines contained 
in Mr. Mac M.’s publication, but the 
** palming upon Arminians an account 


| of redemption which not one of them 


believes ;”’ or, rather, not publicly ac- 
knowledging his error, if he fail to 
prove, that the account of redemp- 
tion attributed to Arminians is ge- 
nuine. 

Having enervated one part of his 
argument, I proceed to examine the 
other. 

In supporting an inference which 
he makes on the 26th page, Mr. W. 
quotes ,the sentiments of President 
Edwards, from Mr. Bromley’s Essay 
on Divine Prescience, along with Mr. 
Bromley’s remarks. The paragraph, 
which has proved the occasion of Mr. 
Mac M.’s blundering, is not in Mr. 
Ward’s, but in Mr. Bromley’s words, 
and is as follows: (p. 27.) ‘‘ But the 
worthy President allows it is best there 
should be moral evil, yet, in page 373, 
he informs us, that ‘ God’s hatred to 
sin is infinite, by reason of the infinite 
contrariety of his holy nature to sin.’ 
Let the reader put these two state- 
ments together, and he will see before 
him this monstrous inconsistency,— 
that the infinitely wise and benevolent 
Jehovah infinitely hates what is for 
the best, and what is an essential part 
of his own wise and good system! 
From such reasoning,——from such 
theology,—‘ good Lord, deliver us!’ ” 
Bromley’s Essay, p. 110. It would 
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be a mark of trifling to attempt prov- 
ing, that the theology prayed against, 
is not the theology found in Mr. Mac 
M.’s pamphlet, but the theology con- 
tained in these words, ‘‘ It is best there 
should be moral evil.”? It is also ob- 
vious, that the person who prays to 
be delivered from such theology, is 
not Mr. Ward, but Mr. Bromley! 

Not content with saying that Mr. 
W. “declares asmuch as that the most 
of all contained in” Ais pamphlet ‘is 
false and damnable doctrine,” he adds, 
*“he can yet boldly tell us that all that 
D. Owen, that great and good divine, 
has written concerning our redemp- 
tion by Christ—that all he has written 
concerning eternal election being the 
cause of holiness in the people of 
God—and that all that Jonathan Ed- 
wards has written concerning eternal 
election, and the sovereignty of God— 
that all this is most false and perni- 
cious.” If this is not a specimen of 
wilful misrepresentation, it is, at least, 
a proof of our Editor’s incompetency 
to fulfil the duties of an author. He 
continues, ‘‘ whereas the truth is, that 
what these great and good men have 
written upon these subjects, is nothing 
but purely the doctrine of holy Scrip- 
ture.” So says Mr. Mac M.; but 
who is obliged to submit his judg- 
ment to the authority of our Editor’s 
apse dixit? 

As surprise must have been excited, 
when reflecting on our Editor’s mis- 
conception of the plainest statements, 
so will the same emotion be brought 
into exercise, on discovering his in- 
genuity in perverting the most un- 
equivocal propositions. He says, 
(page 7) “But all that Arminians 
seem to mean when they say that sin- 
ners are justified by the righteousness 
of Christ, is that they have the benefit 
of Christ’s obedience; that his obe- 
dience is the procuring cause of their 
justification ; and in this manner they 
make way for asserting that sinners 
are justified on condition of faith and 
sincere obedience. This seems plain 
from these words of Mr. Wesley, com- 
menting on Jer. xxiii. 6. He shall 
be called, the Lord our Righteousness. 
“Is it not the plain indisputable mean- 
ing of this scripture,’ says he, ‘ He 
shall be what he is called, the sole 
purchaser, the sole meritorious cause, 
both of our justification and sanctifi- 
cation?’ The same thing is evident 
from the seventh article of the Armi- 


nian creed, which says, ‘ That justifi- 
cationis an act of God, by which, for 
the sake of Christ, he freely and fully 
pardons the sinner, and accounts him 
righteous, on his believing in Jesus 
Christ.’ So that according to both 
these, believing in Christ is the pro- 
per justifying righteousness, and the 
righteousness of Christ is only that 
which purchases and procures the 
way for God to justify sinners on 
condition of faith and sincere obe- 
dience. If, by saying that the ‘‘ obe- 
dience of Christ is the procuring cause 
of justification, Arminians make way 
for asserting that sinners are justified 
on condition” or (as our Editor 
means) by virtue ‘‘of faith and sin- 
cere obedience ;” it would certainly 
have been an easy matter, and a 
satisfactory method of proving his 
point, to have given us the name of 
the person who asserts such a proposi- 
tion, and the place in his writings 
where the assertion is to be found. If 
I wait till our Editor produce such an 
assertion from the writings of Mr. 
Wesley, Iam confident I shall never 
have occasion to appear in Mr. Wes- 
ley’s defence. 

IT am inclined to think that our 
Editor will find some difficulty in ex- 
tricating himself from the charge of 
inconsistency: for he says that Armi- 
nians believe we are justified by vir- 
tue both of faith and sincere obedi- 
ence; and yet he infers, from this 
supposed belief, that faith itself is our 
proper justifying righteousness. 

It is equally surprising to me, how 
Mr. Mac M. could, from the fore- 
going definition of justification, infer 
that the author of it meant that sin- 
ners are justified upon condition of 
sincere obedience, seeing that no 
allusion is made to obedience of any 
kind. It would appear that he has 
been led to draw the inference, that 
“‘believing in Christ is the proper 
justifying righteousness,” &c. from 
those words in the definition which he 
has marked in italics. However, in- 
stead of proving that the inference is 
unfairly deduced, I shall merely pre- 
sent to your view a definition, accre- 
dited by our Editor, and given in his 
pamphlet, p.11. Ishall mark in ita- 
lics the words which I consider as 
corresponding with those marked in 
the foregoing definition. Justification 
is ‘‘a gracious sentence of God, 
whereby a sinner, antecedently guilty 
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in his sight, is upon his believing in 
Christ, acquitted from guilt, accepted 
as righteous, and entitled to all the 
benefits of the covenant of grace, on 
account of what Christ has done and 
suffered for him.” It is obvious, on 
the slightest inspection, that if the 
former definition is faulty, the latter 
is equally so: 
tion requires mending, our Editor is 
obliged to correct one of his *‘ best 
Evangelical Authors,’”’on asubject,with 


regard to which, the author thought | 


that he had given ‘‘a just and clear 
view of the doctrine before him !” 

A Note on page 29 next claims our 
attention. ‘‘ Mr. Fletcher,” says he, “a 
great leader of the Arminians, calls 
the moral law, or the law of the ten 
commandments, ‘the Creator’s anti- 
evangelical, paradisiacal law of in- 
nocence ;’ and the Gospel, he calls ‘an 
evangelical law—a milder law, adapt- 
ed to our present state and circum- 
stances.’ He allows that sinners could 
not be justified by the strict moral 
law of the Creator, but he comforts 
sinners by telling them of the Gospel 
being a milder law, adapted to their 


and if the Jatter defini- | 


law is considered as the ground of a 
sinner’s justification ? Certainly not. 
Mr. F. was better acquainted with 
the human heart than to imagine, that 
any unrenewed, and consequently 
unjustified man, could obey even this 
substituted law. Keeping this remark 
in view let us read Mr. F.’s own 
words. ‘‘Should Mr. Hill ask if the 
Christian perfection, which we contend 
for, is a sinless perfection, we reply: 
Sinis the transgression of a divine law,and 
men may be considered either as being 
under the anti-evangelical, Christless, 
remediless law of our Creator; or as 
being under the evangelical, mediatorial, 
remedying law of our Redeemer ; and 
the question must be answered ac- 
cording to the nature of these laws,’’ 
p. 128. What question? The mode 
of a sinner’s justification? or, the ex- 
tent of a_believer’s sanctification ? 
The latter, most evidently. 

Again: ‘‘For there neither is nor 
was any man born into this world 
who could say, [am clear from sin,i.e. 
I fulfil the Adamic law of innocence, 
except Jesus Christ: and in that sense, 
we have all reason to pray with 


imperfect state, and that this milder | [justified] David, Cleanse thou me 


law will justify them on condition of 
faith and sincere obedience.” Every 
candid reader of Mr. Fletcher’s works 
will join with me in praying, Father, 
forgive him. 

In Mr. Fletcher’s Last Check to 
Antinomianism, vol. vi. pp. 128, 129, 
we have the above-quoted words, but 
in a connection, and with a design, 
vastly different from what our Editor 
would make his readers believe. The 
subject under discussion, is not the 
mode of a sinner’s justification, but 
the extent of a believer’s sanctifica- 
tion. To prove this, nothing more is 
necessary, than giving the passages 
in their connected form. It may not, 
however, be improper in this place to 
remark, that Mr. F.’s opponents 
grounded their opposition to the doc- 
trine of Christian Perfection on 
man’s present inability to obey the 
law of God, in the degree of perfec- 
tion in which Adam obeyed it before 
the fall. Mr. F., admitting the force 
of their argument, obviated their ob- 
jection by stating, that it is not the 
law given to Adam, but the daw of love 
given to Christians, that is the stand- 
ard of Christian holiness. _ Does it 
follow from such a sentiment, that 


} 


| 


sincere obedience to this substituted | condition of faith and sincere obedience.” 


from my secret faults ; for if thou wilt 
mark what is done amiss, Lord, who may 


| abide it? If thou wilt judge us accord- 


ing to the law of paradisiacal perfec- 
tion, what man living shall be justified 
in thy sight? But Christ has so com- 
pletely fulfilled our Creator’s para- 
disiacal law of innocence, which 
allows neither of repentance nor of 
renewed obedience, that we shall not 
be judged” [at the last day] “‘ by that 
law; but by a law adapted to our 
present state and circumstances, a 
milder law, called the law of Christ,i.e. 
the Mediator’s law, which is, like him- 
self, full of evangelical grace and 
truth,” pp. 129, 180. It must be evi- 
dent to every candid reader, that 
Mr. F. means that the sinner, on his 
believing, is, in consequence of Christ’s 
fulfilment of the Creator’s law, ex- 
empted from its claims, and placed 
under a new law, a law that admits of 
repeniance and forgiveness (see 1 John 
ii. 1. and Rey. iii. 19.) a law whose 
fulfilment consists in the obedience of 
love, Rom. xiii. 10. It, therefore, re- 
mains for Mr. Mac M. to prove, that 
Mr. F. “comforts sinners by telling 
them of the Gospel being a milder 
law, a law which will justify them on 
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In a refutation of “‘the Arminian 
interpretation” of John iii. 3. page 62, 
we meet with ‘the following sentence 
by the way of intreduction ; ‘‘ By re- 
generation—being new creatures— 
raised from death in sin,—in the New 
Testament; is now meant, according 
to Dr. Taylor, merely persons being 
brought into the state and privileges 
of professing Christians.” This senti- 
ment is suitable enough to the creed 
ef Dr. Taylor, a noted Arian; but Mr. 
Mac M. has appeared too late in the 
werld, successfully to palm on Armi- 
nians the doctrines of Arianism. 

I would now conclude by remark- 
ing—that Mr. Mae M. has misled his 
readers by referring them to the Ar- 
Minian, instead of the Arminian’s 
Creed: the latter being the composi- 
tion of an individual, who subjoined 
it to a “ Letter addressed to a Clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland.” 

Tam, &c. Z. 

Aberdeen, Feb. 9th, 1821. 


Ee 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i. On Satan falling like Lightning from 
Fleaven. 

B. asks, What are we to understand 
by our Lord’s words, Luke x. 5. “I 
saw Satan like Lightning fall from 
Heaven?” 

2. On Partialities und Antipathies. 


John, having frequently observed 
that the dislikes and partialities in 
children, with regard to food, &e. are 
generally founded on whim and pre- 
judice, and that they greatly diminish 
when they arrive at sufficient age to 
exercise their judgment; and yet the 
persons are, perhaps, never able 
wholly to overcome their dislike for 
some particular things,—would be glad 
to know the grand principle or spring 
of liking or disliking. 

3. On our Ideas of Beauty and Ugliness. 


John, would be glad to know, upon 
what principle we consider some 
things beautiful and others ugly? and 
why some persons perceive beauty in 
a thing, where another does not? 


4, Dry Kot. 


Juvenis, would be obliged to any 
correspondent for information on the 
best way of preventing the Dry Rot in 
timber or buildings ; and of prevent- 
ing its progress where it has begun. 
No, 29, Vou, III. 


5. Queen Ann’s Farthings. 

How many Farthings were coined 
under the reign of Queen Ann? And 
has Government, or the Antiquarian 
Society, or any other society or indi- 
vidual, offered any premium for a 
Queen Ann’s Farthing? and if se, 
what is that premium ? 


6. On the Fall of Mankind. 


S. of Huddersfield asks, Will the 
Fall ef Mankind by Adam, and their 
Redemption by Christ, be the means 
of procuring to them greater felicity 
than they would have enjoyed, had 
Adam not transgressed the Divine 
command ? 

7. Chalk Drawings. 

0. P. of Manchester, wishes to be 
informed, through the medium of the 
Imperial Magazine, how to fasten 
Chalk Drawings from being defaced. 


a 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MAGAZINE. 


IMPERIAL 


Sir,—Should the following be esteem- 
ed worthy a place in your valuable 
miscellany, I shall feel much gratified 
by their insertion. 


Versifieation of Ossian’s Address to 
the Evening Star. 
VIDE SONGS OF SELMA. 


Hai! glowing erb of dark descending night! 
Fair, in the distant west, thy spotless light! 
From forth thy cloud thou lift’st thy unshora 
head, 
While o’er the hills thy stately steps are led. 
Declare, what see’st thou on the plain dis- 
play’d? 
Within their caves the stormy winds are laid— 
The murm’ring torrent cometh from afar— 
‘Waves roaring, climb the rocks in noisy war 
The evening flies are on their feeble wing, 
And with their hum the fields and valleys ring. 
But what dost thou behold, thou peerless light ? 
Thou smilest, and departest, with the night ; 
Then waves around thee haste, in joyous care, 
Receive thee in their arms, and bathe thy 
lovely hair ! 
Thou silent beam, farewell! let light arise, 
And Qssian’s soul explore the mystic skies ! 
M. 
a 
EPITAPH, 
On a tomb-stone in All-Saints’  Church-yard, 
Newcastle-apor- Fyne. 
HERE lies Robin Wallis, 
Clerk of All-Hallows; 
King of good fellows, 
And maker of bellows. 


He bellows did make till the day of his death ; 


But he that made bellows could never make 
breath, 
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OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
( Continued from col. 475. ) 


Amone the numerous institutions by 
which Liverpool is so justly distin- 
guished, its extensive schools deserve 
to be distinctly noticed. Many of 
these are supported by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and while the jarring prin- 
ciples of hostile creeds create a 
strangeness among their several sup- 
porters, it is pleasing to observe a 
happy rivalship, if not a mutual co- 


operation, in extending the blessings | 


of education. 

The following list of schools in Li- 
verpool, and within two miles of the 
town, for the instruction of the poor, 
has either been taken from the reports 
of the schools, or from actual in- 


| spection, during the present year. 
Since the calculation was made, some 
changes, without doubt, have taken 
place ; but making due allowance for 
trifling variations and exceptions, this 
statement may be considered as gene- 
rally correct. 

By comparing this account with that 
which has lately been laid before Par- 
| liament, and circulated throughout the 
nation, a considerable disagreement 
will appear ; and if the Hon. Member 
by whom it was introduced, has been as 

unfortunate in procuring information 
| from other places, as he has respecting 
Liverpool, it is no breach of charity to 
| say, that his report is erroneous. 


iS " 
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Children attending the| 
service of the Establised | 
Church. 

Moorfields ..........| 302] 302] £. 157 

Welsh ......0eeee2-| 430} 430) 200 

Hunter-street.......- | 300; 300} 160 

Workhouse ....... .-| 406] 406] 

Female Sch. of Industry] 102} 102; 415 

Blue Coat........-..| 240} 240) 2,619 

Everton and Kirkdale.| 155/} 185) 166 

St. Andrew’s...esees-| 290] 280) 130 

| | 


Bis Samed Bic ces c's ue oe. 60} 100 


StlVlarkss ss fis a encveler oe lis eles 138) 
St..Matthew’s...esseolsees 100} 
Edge-hill ...ccccsvee 30 ay 
St. Michael’s ....eee.|e*** 90 
All Saints’h. eect ete a cllole sis | dso es} 


oan 2335| 2,663|£3,974 || 


Schools established and} 
mainly supported by the | 
Methodists, Dissenters, 
and Catholics. 

Wesleyan Methodists, 

Leeds-street....+-| 510] 870 
Jordan-street .....| 380| 790 ] 


Brunswick .....-+} 270 270| | » 

Benn’s Garden....|..., 85| ( 750 
Bevington-bush ...+++/,...] 225) 
Toxteth-park .....8-61...% 25 | 
Ditto, Pottery-|,...* 115] 


Catholics, Copperas-hill| 500 560 361 
Quakers, Duncan-street| 415 415 


Scoteh Kirk, Oldham-st.| 260 260 217 


UVnitarians,Manesty lane} 152} 197 190 
Renshaw-street| 80 80 124 


Remarks. 


| Supported by voluntary Contributions, unless 


| mentioned to the contrary. 


| The children who write pay 1d. per week. 


|| Originally established as a Lancasterian school. 


| Endowed by Miss Waterworth. 

} 

| Average expense of four years. 
Board,lodging clothing, &instruction included. 

| The children pay 1d. per week. 

| Gratuitous. 

se Capable of containing170 boys: endowed 

§ with £1000 by the late Moses Benson. 

| Day school suspended. 


Private school. 


Schools suspended. 


| 


Room for 250 in the Day, and 300 in the 
Sunday school; the day scholars pay ld. and 
13d. per week. 


|School full, and about to be enlarged. 


180 || Full.—The children attend church on Sunday, 


§ Reduced to £165, by £52 paid by the 
¢ rents of fifty children, 

Full.— Gratuitous. 

Gratuitous.—-About to be extended. 
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Titles of Schools. 


‘supjpoyas hivg 


Independents, Baptists, 
and others. 


( Circus-street .... ‘ 


Elliot-street ...... 
Duncan-street..... 
Gt.George-st Chapel 
Peale Ma oa eters axentin 6 
Bedford-street ....]. 
Gloucester-street.. |. 
Newmeton. . ac. ss |o.. 
North Shore......]. 
Great Crosshall-st. . 
Ziow Chapels. oes o, 
South Shore......]. 
Gibraltar-row..... 3 
Blundel-street ....).. 
Crooked-lane..... 
Maguire-street....]. 
Edmund-street.... 
| Hackin’s Hey ....}. 
Greek-street.,..../. 

Chesney-street. ... 


pa ES 


Not supported by, or 
under the management 
of any religious sect in 
particular. 


St. Patrick School.... 


Harrington yest ete 
Marine Sch. for Seamen 


Ditto, for Children 
Lodge-lane @eeoree e020 


TOTAL INSTRUCTED... 


By the Church....... {2 
Dissenters, &c.. 
Supported by voluntary 
subscriptions of dif- 
ferent sects. .....003. 
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Liverpool has several places of 
public amusements, among which the 
Theatre occupies the foremost rank. 
This building, which stands on the 
east side of Williamson-square, was 


ene 


first opened in 1772, 


Since its first 


erection, which cost about £6000, it 
has been considerably enlarged. The 
inside is commodious; the architec- 
ture and scenery are elegant; and 


the siage is spacious. 


The walls are 


654 


Remarks, 


Pay 1d.,.1$d.,.and 2d. per week.—Not full 
at present, but increasing. 

Pay 2d. per week, which covers all expenses; 
Pay 2d. per week. 


Under the title of the Sunday. School 
Union, the schools included be- 
tween Circus-street and Greek- 
street, enumerate on their books 
4000 persons, inclusive of adults, 
of which 2700 children attended. 
the last anniversary. 


About to be extended. 


date double the number. 
Ditto.—Many applications. 

§ The number of persons who received 
Ditto. 


; Gratuitous.—Girls’ school will acecommo- 


the benefit of the institution last year 
) was about 400, though the average 
attendance was inconsiderable. 
Ditto. 
Private school. 


of brick, having a semi-circular stone 
front, ornamented with the king’s 
arms, and various emblematical 
figures, well executed in stone. This 
theatre is in general open from May 
to October. 

The Circus, which stands at the 
bottom of Springfield-sireet, Chris- 
tian-street, is appropriated to eques- 
trian exercises, and pantomimic ex- 
hibitions, This is generally open 


a 
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during the winter months, when the | 
theatre is shut. 

The Music Hallis situated in Bold- 
street. It is a large brick building, 
having a portico projecting over the 
parapet. In this room, concerts and 
public meetings are frequently held. 

The Rotunda, situated also in Bold- 
Street, near the Lyczeum, is a plain 
brick building, of a circular form. It 
was originally designed for the exhi- 
bition of panoramic paintings; but | 
this of late years having been discon- 
tinued, it is now elegantly fitted up as 
a billiard room, for the accommo- 
dation of a select number of pro- 
prictors. 

The Liverpool Royal Museum, stands 
at the bottom of Church-street. It | 
consist of two apartments, which have 
been fitted up at a considerable ex- | 
pense. The first of these contains 
natural curiosities; and the second, | 
works ofart. Among the former, are 


birds, animals, snakes, crocodiles, a | 
pool of water inhabited by gold and | 
silver fish, together with various ma- | 
rine productions, The latter displays | 
numerous pieces of ancient armour, | 
and implements of war, that have | 
been in use, down from the Norman | 
conquest. 

The Wellington Rooms obtain their 
name from that of the celebrated hero | 
of Waterloo, The building is situated | 
near the upper end of Mount Plea- 
sant. It was erected by public sub- 
scription as an assembly room, from | 
the designs of Mr. Edmund Aikin of | 
London, by Mr. John Slater, in 1815. | 
The ball room is 80 feet by 37, the | 
card room, 44 feet by 25, and the sup- 
per room, 50 feet by 25. The front, 
which is of stone, is in the Grecian 
style of architecture, without oe 
dows. This building is elegant, and 
contains every convenience which the 
lovers of such amusements can re- | 
quire. , | 

Among the accommodations of Liver- 
pool, the public baths ought not to be 
omitted. These, situated at the end 
of the North quay, were formerly pri- 
vate property; but having been pur- 
chased by the corporation for £4000, 
they underwent considerable altera- 
tions. The formation, however, of the | 
Regent’s Dock between these baths 
and the river, has not only deprived | 
them of their former popularity and 
use, but operated to their total demo- 
lition. The pipe which communicated | 


| to spectators from the shore. 


with the river was retained for some 
time, but no traces either of this or 
of the buildings at present remain. 

To supply in some degree this defi- 
ciency, a Floating Bath, erected for 
the purpose, was launched on the 
Lith June, 1816. This vessel, which 
contains a reservoir 80 feet long, and 
27 feet wide, is moored during the 
summer season, opposite George’s 
Dock, at no great distance from the 
Shore ; by which means a current is 
continually replenishing the reservoir 
through four sluices at each end, with 
a new supply of water, whether the 
tide ebbs or flows. The depth of 
water in the reservoir is graduated 
from six feet to three feet and a half. 
This vessel is furnished with every 
accommodation. Such as prefer it, 
may have private baths, concealed 
from others who are on board, or may 
swim in the river, without an exposure 
In two 
neat and convenient eabins on board, 
refreshments may be obtained; and 
the newspapers, which are at the 
service of all who wish to enjoy the 
breezes, will furnish leisure with 
amusement. The floating bath is a 
great accommodation both to the in- 
habitants and to strangers. Boats are 
always in readiness to take on board 
or to carry on shore, those who wish 
to bathe, without any additional ex- 
pense. 

Liverpool is at present abundantly 
supplied with excellent water. In 
former years, this valuable article 
used for culinary purposes was car- 
ried through the streets in carts, and 
sold to the inhabitants. This was an 
inconvenience to the poor, on whose 
scanty earnings the expense fell with 
peculiar severity. Water is now con- 
veyed through every street in large 
pipes, and branches enter the dwell- 
ing houses; for which the inhabitants 
pay an annual rent. To such places 
as the stream could not reach through 
the elevation of the ground, it is now 
forced by steam engines; three of 
these, in Berry-street, Copperas-hill, 
and Bevington-hill, are under the 
direction of the Corporation water 
company, and another in Vauxhall- 
road is und@r that of the Bootle water 
company. 

The Bootle water rises about three 
miles from the Exchange, and is con- 
veyed in pipes to the town. The Cor- 
poration water, which is the softest, 
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is drawn from several wells in the | public, to whom it is always open, 
town. But either through an in- | except on Sundays. 
creased consumption, or from a gra- Liverpool has few manufactories be- 
dual diminution of the springs, it is | sides those which are immediately 
well known, that the Corporation wells | connected with its shipping, its har- 
have been sunk about a foot per an-| bour, and its docks. Cotton factories 
num. From these wells, openings | have been attempted, but no enter- 
have been made in various directions | prise has been crowned with success. 
to collect water from distances of se-| It has, however, numerous houses for 
veral hundred yards. To increase | the refining of sugar, an extensive 
the supplies, holes are also bored | pottery, iron and brass founderies, 
through the ground, in a horizontal | roperies, &c. in addition to its domes- 
direction thirty or forty feet. tic trades. In Vauxhall Road, there 
The accommodation which vessels, | is a Patent. Rope Mill, which cannot 
frequenting the Docks, experience, in | but prove highly gratifying to the spec- 
obtaining water, is exceedingly great. | tator, who watches the effects pro- 
The watermen, by starting plugs near | duced by the various machinery. The 
the Dock, and fastening a long lea- | building is extensive and elevated, and 
thern pipe, can convey the stream | the whole process is carried on by the 
into the casks as they lie stowed in| agency of steam. The hemp used in 
the hold, or any other part of the | the manufacture, is taken to the 
ship. Every street is furnished with | highest story of the building ; where 
plugs, which may be started also in | being prepared, it is spun into yarns, 
case of fire, and the engines be in-| which are received through the ma- 
stantly supplied with water. chinery into the next room below, 
The Botanic Garden, situated near | where it is formed into a rope of the 
Edgehill, occupies an extensive plot | first size. In rooms still lower in 
of ground, enclosed by a stone wall, | succession, ropes of different dimen- 
having two lodges at the entrance, | Sions are spun, and upon the ground 
and a well-constructed conservatory. | floor, acable of the largest dimensions 
The collection of plants, shrubs, and | is formed in ashorttime. On Brown- 
flowers, contained in this garden, is at | low Hill, there is an establishment 
once rare, curious, and extensive; | somewhat similar, belonging to Mr. 
it is kept in excellent order, fur- | G. Duncan. 


nishes much elegant recreation, and 
facilitates botanical science by ren- 
dering it attractive-to every student, 
and pleasing to every eye. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted, that of late 
years its support has been insufii- 
cient to meet the expenditure. This 
has caused an appeal to the wealthy 
inhabitants of Liverpool, to whose 
liberality scarcely any public institu- 
tion has hitherto been permitted to 
look in vain. 

St. James’s Walk, at the top of 
Duke-street, inclining to the right, 
affords a fine promenade. The gra- 
velled terrace, which is 400 yards 
long, extends over artificial ground, 
that has been considerably elevated, 
by which means it furnishes an exten- 
sive and interesting prospect. Be- 
hind the terrace are gravelled walks, 
kept in excellent order, and over- 
shadowed with trees, that have grown 
to a considerable height. Several 
genteel residences stand within these 
gardens. The whole belongs to the 
Corporation, and is supported at its 
expense, for the accommodation of the 


( To be continued. ) 


ea 


Benevolent Institutions. 


PORT OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


Tue third anniversary of this Society, 


was ‘held on Monday, May the 7th, 
at the City of London Tavern, Admiral 
Lord Gambier, the President, in the 
chair. 

This meeting was attended by Edw. 
Phillips, Esq. Sir George Murray 
Keith, Bart. R. N. Rev. Rowland Hill, 
the Hon. and Rev. J. Gerard Noel, 
Coomes, Esq. Rev. J. Edwards, 
Rev. J. Hooper, G. Armstrong, Esq. 
Rev. J. Morrison, Rev. Mr. Curwen, 
Brown, Esq. Rev. Mr. James, 
Dr. Hamilton, Rev. Mr. Thom, Rev. 
Mr. Eastwood, Rev. George Evans, 
Rev. Charles Hyatt, Col. Sandys, 
Capt. Fabian, R.N., Mackenzie, 
Esq. and R. H. Marten, Esq., who all 
spoke on the occasion, in a manner 


calculated to promote the interests of 
the society, whose welfare and pros- 
From 


perity lay near their hearts. 
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the Report which was read, and from 
the observations made by the gentle- 
men who addressed the meeting, it 
was evident, that much good had re- 
sulted from this benevolent institu- 
tion. In the conduct of the seamen, 
a reformation of manners was percep- 
tible; and in many vessels that had 
lately gone to sea, divine service was 
now regularly performed. The same 
benevolent spirit had also manifested 
itself towards this valuable class of 
men, not only in other ports of Eng- 
land, but also in America. 


LONDON HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


THE fifteenth anniversary of this So- 
ciety, was held on Saturday, May 5th, 
at the City of London Tavern. Lord 
Vis. Lorton was called to the chair. 

This meeting was honoured with 
the presence of the Hon. Charles 
Shore, Rev. John Owen, Rev. Wm. 
Rushe, Sir St. Claudius Hunter, Rev. 
D. Thorpe, Rev. Dr. Collyer, Hon. 
and Rev. G. Noel, Rev. J. Addison 
Coombs, John O’Drescol, Rev. Lewis 
Way, Rev. B. Richings, Rev. E. Burn, 
G. Sandford, Esq. Rev. D. Wilson, 
and the Rev. W. Dealtry, who all 
spoke on the occasion. 

The Report, which was read by the 
Rev. J. Morison, stated, that during 
the last year, the funds of the institu- 
tion, which had been in an exhausted 
condition, were greatly replenished, 
both by collections and donations. 
The number of schools assisted by 
this society, amounted to 534, which 
contained 54,520 pupils. 

The various speeches delivered by 
the above gentlemen, all tended to 
show the advantages which must re- 
sult from educating the peasantry of 
Ireland ; and its necessity was en- 
forced from the relative situation of 
the two countries, the compact which 
subsisted between them, and from 
moral obligation. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


On the morning of Thursday, May 
10th, the twenty-second anniversary 
of this society was held at the City of 
London Tavern, when Joseph Rayner, 
Esq. was called to the chair. The 
meeting was opened by the Rev. Mr. 
Upton with solemn prayer, and the 
report was read by the Rev. Mr. 


James. 
The report set forth the great ob- 


———————— See 


ject which the society had in view, and 
furnished statements of its vast uti- 
lity, not only at home, but also in 
foreign countries. 

The principal speakers on this occa- 
sion were, the Rev. Mr.Martinet from 
Paris, Rev. Mr. Ward from Seram- 
pore, Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, Rev. James 
Hinton, Rev. Legh Richmond, and 
the Rev. Mr. Curwen. 

In the speeches delivered by the 
above gentlemen, many pleasing and 
instructive anecdotes were introduced. 
Several instances were also adduced, 
to prove, that the Divine blessing had 
accompanied the exertions made by 
the friends of the institution; that 
some tracts which had been distri- 
buted, God had blessed to the con- 
version of souls in various portions of 
the globe; and that much religious 
knowledge had been diffused through 
the community, by their instrumenta- 
lity. 


PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


THE tenth anniversary of this society, 
was held on Saturday, May 12th, 1821, 
in a large room at the Old London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. The pre- 
ceding anniversary of this society 
had excited such a lively interest, 
that nearly four hours prior to the 
commencement of the present meeting, 
many persons had secured seats. This 
proved a timely precaution, as some 
hundreds who wished to attend, were 
compelled to retire, from the want of 
room. In almost every countenance, 
that strong attachment to the sacred 
rights of conscience, and to religious 
liberty, which is the prerogative and 
the boast of every Englishman, was 
strongly depicted. It had also been 
expected, that Lord John Russel, son 
of the Duke of Bedford, would take 
the chair, and thus sanction with his 
presence that cause which has for 
ages been associated with the name 
of his family and ancestors. His 
other avocations, however, prevented 
him from attending; but his communi- 
cation expressed the cordial co-opera- 
tion of his feelings, in the designs 
which they were assembled to pro- 
mote. 

Mr. Whitbread, M. P. for Middle- 
sex, who entered the room accom- 


| panied by the Treasurer, Secretaries, 


and Committee, amidst | reiterated 
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plaudits, was called to the chair after 
some time, when it: was known that 
his. Lordship was unable to attend. 
The speeches delivered by the dif- 
meeting, 
though full and appropriate, were all 
absorbed in that torrent of eloquence 
and vigour of thought, with which Mr. 
Wilks entertained and instructed the 
audience, in a speech that occupied 
This 
speech, which was frequently inter- 
rupted by bursts ofreiterated applause, 
was followed by astring of resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 
These were followed by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to watch the 
progress of public measures, and to 
give the alarm should any attempts be 
made to introduce innovations, or 
infringe upon the 
rights which the Protestant Dissen- 


ferent speakers at this 


nearly two hours and a half. 


accidentally to 


ters enjoy. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


THE anniversary of this Society was 
held on Thursday, May 10th, in Great 
Queen-street chapel, when W. Alers 
Hankey, Esq. treasurer, was called to 
Among the numerous an- 
niversaries which have taken place in 
the metropolis, no one seemed to ex- 
cite a more lively interest than this 
of the London Missionary Society, 
and this was considerably. augmented 
by the presence of Prince Ratafe, and 
of Mr. Campbell the celebrated Mis- 
sionary traveller, who has penetrated 
farther, perhaps, into the interior of 
South Africa, than any other Euro- 
Even to those who do not per- 
haps feel that interest in the spread of 
the Gospel which every Christian 
ought to feel, the suppression of the 
slave trade, and the civilization of 
Africa, cannot but afford cause for 


the chair. 


pean. 


unequivocal satisfaction. 


At this meeting the speakers were 


the Rev. Dr. Bogue, Rev. Mr. Ward, 
Rey. J. Brown, Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, 
Rev. J. Saunders, J. Taylor, J. A. 
Coombs, T. Jackson, Mr. Marsden, 
J. Mead Ray, W. B. Williams, Col. 
Munro, and E. Phillips, Esq. The 
statements given by these speakers, 
show the rapid spread which the gos- 
pel has lately taken in different parts 
of the heathen world, particularly 
among the Islanders in the South 
Seas, whoseem unanimously to stretch 
forth their hands unto God, 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


DuRING several years, this truly be- 
nevolent institution has laboured under 
some discouraging circumstances ; and 
it was observed with pain, that many 
persons, who had previously contri- 
buted to its support, had begun to 
grow weary, from seeing little or no 
fruit of their labour. Still, however, 
it had some warm and persevering 
friends, who, relying upon the Divine 
veracity, prediction, and promises, 
have continued their patronage and 
exertions with unwearied assiduity. 

The anniversary of the present year, 
(Sir Thomas Baring in the chair,) 
seemed to furnish a more pleasing 
prospect than any which had preceded 
it; but still it appeared from the re- 
port, that although the duty of endea- 
vouring to evangelize the sons of 
Abraham was obvious, much room 
still remained for the exercise of faith 
and hope. Some instances indeed 
were adduced, to prove the beneficial 
effects of this philanthropic socicty, 
by stating specific facts which former 
exertions had called into existence. 
This meeting was numerously and re- 
spectably attended. Among the spea- 
kers were, R. Grant, Esq. Rev. Legh 
Richmond, Right Rev. Bishop of 
Gloucester, Rev. Mr. Bushe, Rev. 
Lewis Way, Rev. E. Burn, Rev. Mr. 
Jowett, Sir C. S. Hunter, Rev. D. 
Wilson, and others. 

There is scarcely any fact in exist- 
ence, that can tend more powerfully 
to prove the authenticity of the scrip- 
tures than the phenomenon which the 
Jews exhibit. Their characteristic 
obstinacy, so long foreseen, and so 
clearly foretold, continues to make a 
constant appeal to our senses. 


BRITISH INDIA SOCIETY. 


On Saturday, May 26th, a meeting was 
held at the great room of the Thatched- 
House Tavern, London, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of 
founding ‘“‘ a Society for the Moral 
and Intellectual Improvement of the 
Native Inhabitants of British India.” 
This was a new institution; but from 
the vast numbers, and high respecta- 
bility of those who attended, proofs 
were given, that the spirit of bewevo- 
lence, for which England has so long 
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and so justly been celebrated, still con- 
tinues to glow with unabated fervour. 

About 12 o’clock, the chair was 
taken by the Right Hon. J. €. Villiers, 
M.P. On his right hand sat the Earl 
of Clare, Lord Teignmouth, Lord 
Dunally, Lord Gambier, Sir James 
Mackintosh, M. P. Sir Wm. Bur- 
roughs, and several gentlemen of dis- 
tinction, who had filled official situa- 
tions in India. On his left sat the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, Lord Geos- 


port, Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. | 


The Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Admiral 
Sir J. Saumarez, Fowell Buxton, Esq. 
M. P. and several Directors of the 
East India Company. The room was 
crowded to excess. 

In the various speeches that were 
delivered, the degraded character of 
the Hindoos was set forth in a most 
luminous manner, and the duty of in- 
structing those whom Divine Provi- 
dence had committed to our care, was 
enforced by arguments, which, on 
moral and political grounds, appear- 
ed irresistible. It was observed by 
Lord Teignmouth, that about. fifty 
years since, when he 
India, he recolleets a request made by 
a native, then in his service, that a 
letter should be written to his friend 
who resided at a distance, soliciting 
him to send a particular stone to him, 
which he described, as he wanted it 
to make a God! 

The business of the meeting was 
highly interesting ; and the grand ob- 
ject which the society had in view, as 
expressed in its title, met with the 
unanimous approbation of all present, 
who appeared to render it support by 
their cordial co-operation. The Hin- 
doos were represented as possessing 
a teachable disposition, and as already 
prepared for the reception of those 
truths which can alone ennoble man, 
and make him wise unto salvation. 


ROYAL UNIVERSAL DISPENSARY. FOR 
CHILDREN, ST. ANDREW’S HILL, 
DOCTOR’S COMMONS. 


THis humane and benevolent institu- 
tion was founded in the year 1816, by 
Dr. John Davies, for the sole purpose 
of affording immediate medical and 
surgical aid to the necessitous poor 
in all parts of the metropolis and its 
vicinity, without waiting for any other 
recommendation than that which cala- 
mity and distress can always urge. 


went out to | 


quently at other times when occasions 


On Thursday, the 19th of April, a 
special meeting of the Directors and 
Governors was held at the Mansion- 
house, the Lord Mayor in the chair. 
The meeting was convened to receive 
a communication through Lord Sid- 
mouth, from his Majesty to the Duke 
of Beaufort, one of the Vice Patrons, 
signifying that his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to take this eha- 
rity under his Royal protection. 

Since the commencement of this 
institution, no less than 13,202 objects 
have been relieved; and with a design 
to facilitate its usefulness, stations 


| have been appointed at Lambeth and 


Southwark on the same benevolent 
principles. 


_ 


ASYLUM FOR THE RECOVERY OF 
HEALTH, 


On Tuesday, May 29th, a meeting of 
the subscribers and friends of this in- 
stitution took place at the Thatched- 
House Tavern, London. The design 
of this charity is to afford medical 
aid and accommodations to persons 
who are poor, but net wholly destitute 
of every other resource. Of this de- 
scription, multitudes may be found, 
who, at a distance from their friends 
and connections, can neither procure 
nurses, nor command such conve- 
niences as their cases may require. 
For the relief received, each person 


| pays a weekly sum, in proportion to 


the benefits enjoyed. Since the last 
annual meeting, the donations have 
amounted to £371. 17s,, and the sub- 
scriptions to £137. 13s. At this meet- 
ing it was unanimously resolved, that 
a proper place for the formation of 
an asylum, should speedily be taken ; 
in consequence of which, a large col- 
lection was immediately made. 


THE CAMBRIAN SOCIETY. 


OF this Society, the first anniversary 
was held on Thursday May 17th, at 
Albion chapel, Moorfields, R. H. Mar- 
ten, Esq. in the chair. It appeared 
from the report, that on board of 
various vessels lying in the river, from 
two to three hundred persons may 
constantly be found, who under- 
stand no language but their own. 
These ships, when cleared out, are 
used alternately for preaching and 
prayer every Sabbath day, and fre- 
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offer. This institution appears to 
have originated in the Port of Lon- 
don society. The object is to pro- 
tect, facilitate, and cherish, these 
laudable measures, and to promote, by 
all judicious means, the spiritual in- 
terest of the sailors. 

Of several other benevolent institu- 
tions in London, the anniversaries 
were held during the month of May. 
Many of these, though of local appli- 
cation, must be considered as of much 
tbipereauce to several branches of the 
communit 

The same liberal spirit has been 
diffased throughout the community 
at large, so that there are few towns 
in the united kingdom, which, in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, wealth, 
and extent of populatio on, have not 
emulated the metropolis. These, in 
their united energies, even more than 
her victorious fleets and armies, con- 
spire to render Great Britain the 
queen of Isles, and to make her a 
praise in the whole earth. 


ee 


ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF HU- 
MAN KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING GOD 
AND DIVINE THINGS. 


( Continued from col. 538. ) 


THE preceding paragraphs of this ar- 
ticle relate to the substratum of mat- 
ter; the following, to the origin and 
nature of our knowledge respecting 
God and divine things ;—a change 
therefore has been adopted in the 
title. 

The present inquiry is, whether all 
our notions of the spiritual world are 
purely negative. On this subject, as 
on most others, men are not agreed in 
their opinions; and they differ, be- 
cause the only standard by which it 
can be decided has not been con- 
stantly appealed to. Our knowledge 
of spiritual objects, is one of those 
phenomena about which philosophers 
*‘are in the dark.” And humilitating, 
to the pride of reason, is the reflection, 
that though they have been investi- 

gating, or pretending to investigate, 
the nature and operations of the hu- 
man mind for several thousand years, 
with ‘‘nine-tenths of the phenomena 
of mind, they are quite out at sea, 
with respect to their origin.” So little 
indeed is the progress that has been 
made in mental knowledge, that the 
wisest of men in this branch of learn- 

No, 29.—Vot. III. 


ing assert, that it is yet in its infancy, 
and the conflicting opinions of meta- 
physicians bear them out in the asser- 
tion. 

When Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding made its appearance, 
the doctrine of innate ideas was gene- 
rally believed; since that time it has 
been gradually losing ground, It re- 
ceived its death-blow from the pen of 
that author, and it is now, by most me- 
taphysicians, regarded as ‘‘a wretched 
relic of a dark “and barbarous age.” 
But as most theists, in their attempts 
to demonstrate the existence of a 
Deity, had urged, as an argument in 
their favour, that, ‘‘ the notion of a 
Deity was imprinted on the minds of 
all men,” the tev elling of this mound, 
which ignorance had raised, was view- 
ed with no small alarm, by many 
excellent men, who imagined that its 
demolition would be followed by an 
inundation of infidelity. Time has, 
however, proved that their fears were 
groundless, and that there is no no- 
cessary connection between that doc- 
trine, and the proof or belief of an in- 
telligent first cause. 

Some facts stated by Mr. Locke, 
and on which he founded his reason- 
ings, were in substance as follows; 
that a language existed, which contained 
no name for God; anda people, in whose 
minds no traces of a Deity could be 

found; and, as “God was not in all 
their thoughts,” sothey had no priest, no 
temple, no worship. And though abun- 
dance of ridicule has been poured on 
him, for what his opponents call “ his 
credulity in giving ear to the incre- 
dible tales of Thevenot and others,” 
the relations he believed and repeat- 
ed, have been corroborated and con- 
firmed by men on whose veracity may 
be placed the most implicit reliance. 
The intelligence received from the 
missionaries to the heathen world, 
establishes the mortifying truth, that 
where no ray from the orb of revela- 
tion has fallen, there, ‘‘the world by 
wisdom knew not God.” ‘Their state 
is more deplorable than was at first 
imagined. The Rev. Basil Wood 
concludes his account of the life and 
death of Mowhee, a native of New 
Zealand, thus; ‘‘ I have only to add 
one remark, which much surprised 
myself and friends: it was Mowhee’s 
Opinion, that the New Zealanders 
have no idea of the Supreme Being; 
that. they. perform no religious. wor- 
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ship to the grotesque figures found in 
their possession; and that these 
strange and distorted figures have no 
reference to a religious use. I have 
sifted him on this subject, and could 
Only discover that they seemed to be- 
lieve in some evil spirit named 
Atuce, who greatly annoyed them, 
by entangling their nets and overset- 
ting their canoes.” —Missionary Re- 
gister for February 1817, page 79. 


Other nations are in a similar state | 
A converted | 


of moral degradation. 
African, in a conversation with the 
writer, assured him, that until he had 
left his native land, he never heard a 
name for God, nor ever thought of 


such a being ; and it was his opinion, 
that the aged persons of his nation | 


were as ignorant as himself on this 
subject. He observed further, that 
when he was first told of the existence 


former, and did not believe him.— 
Query. If no 
given, would men, by the mere exer- 
cise of reason, have discovered the 
existence, unity, and eternity, of the 
divine Being? 


Nor are heathens less ignorant of | ritual things are, but what they are 


other subjects of a divine nature, than 
they are of the being and perfections 
of God. In some instances, the state 
of their minds may be aptly compared 
to paper on which no characters are 
inscribed; in others, to paper on 
which is depicted the most unmeaning, 
fantastic, or disgusting forms. But 
whether viewed as enveloped in igno- 
rance, or under the domination of a 
cruel or a foolish superstition, their 
condition demonstrates the necessity 
and utility of a divine revelation. 


| its object.” 


revelation had been | 


And contrasting their mental condi- 
tion with that of those who are en- | 
lightened by the gospel, the natural 
inference is, that all divine knowledge | 
is derived from revelation. 

As all divine knowledge emanates 
from the volume of inspiration, it is 
to this source that we are indebted for 
whatever knowledge we have of the 
Spiritual world. And it is to the na- 
ture of this knowledge that your cor- 
respondent’s remark evidently refers. 
I have now lying before me a com- 
pendium of the different theories that 
have been adopted to account for the 
origin, and to explain the nature of 
that knowledge which the mind pos- 
sesses of spiritual things; and most 
of them proceed upon the erroneous 


| supposition that it has a direct per- 


| dent’s opinion is the reverse of this, 


ception of these things, similar to 
that which it has of the objects of 
sense. And though your correspon- 


it is not, I conceive, less wide of the 
truth. The principle that all our no- 
tions of the nature of spiritual objects 
are purely negative, annihilates, as far 
as a principle can be said to do it, all 
divine knowledge! It extinguishes 
the light of heaven; and leaves us, 
like madmen, staring at vacuity ! 1! 
Knowledge has been defined to be 
“that in the mind which answers to 
And the absence of some- 
thing answerable constitutes ignorance. 
When, therefore, negative notions re- 
fer to a whole class of objects, and to 
every thing relating to the natare of 


| those objects, thin indeed are the 


| partitions that divide the bounds be- 
of such a being, he laughed at his in- 


tween negative knowledge and sheer 
ignorance. If all the information we 
possess of the spiritual world is de- 
rived from the sacred volume, and if 
all our notions of the objects of that 
world are negative, it follows that 
God has revealed to us, not what spi- 


not, and a negative revelation is an 
object that startles and confounds my 
understanding. Whatever is the kind 
or quality of our notions, as they 
refer to the spiritual world, they must 
agree with that revelation which 
gives them birth; and it is to the 
nature of revelation, as well as to the 


| notions which the mind actually pos- 


sesses, that we must appeal for the 
decision of the question. 


(To be continued. ) 
ee — 


REvVIEwW.—The Cottage of Pella, a Tale 
of Palestine ; with other Poems. By 


John Holland, Author of Sheffield 
Park, &c. 8vo. pp- 80. London, 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, &§ 


Brown. 1821. 


IN our number for October last, col. 
854, we had an occasion to notice a 
poetical production of this Author, 
entitled “‘ Sheffield Park.” His muse 
has since taken a bolder flight, visited 
the regions of Palestine, retired into 
the periods of antiquity, and brought 
the village of Pella to our view, 

In a preceding number of the Im- 
perial Magazine, we published a cri- 
tique on the Rev. H. H. Milman’s 
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“¢ Fall of Jerusalem,” with which 
poem, the scenes exhibited in ‘‘ the 
Cottage of Pella’ are closely con- 
nected. ‘To the author of <‘ the Fall 
of Jerusalem” this poem is therefore 
very properly imscribed. Between 
Jerusalem and Pella, however, al- 
though we may trace a correspond- 
ence in geographical situation and 
chronological antiquity, we must 
not expect to find much resemblance. 
The former is big with incident; ex- 
hibiting in its final overthrow a com- 
plication of the most astonishing 
events, whether viewed in relation to 
the fulfilment of prediction, or sur- 
veyed in reference to fact, that ever 
filled the pages of history. Pella, an 
obscure village, rendered memorable 
only by furnishing an asylum to the 
Christians, who, through a singular 
interposition of Divine Providence, 
escaped impending carnage, can only 
be considered as affording an episode 
to the grand catastrophe, which blazes 
in all its awful grandeur, from a mag- 
nificent temple, and a celebrated city, 
involved in destructive flames. 

It is only by making these compa- 
rative estimates that we can properly 
appreciate the little work before us ; 
and these allowances being duly made, 
““ The Cottage of Pella” needs not 
shrink from investigation. 

Dr. Johnson defines a drama to be 
“a poem accommodated to action; a 
poem in which the action is not re- 
lated, but represented; and in which 
therefore such rules are to be obsery- 
ed as make the representation pro- 
bable.” According to this definition, 
the poem before us is strictly drama- 
tical. The various scenes which we 
are called to witness rise in an embo- 
died form, and pass before us in re- 
gular succession. We have no out- 
rages committed on probabie fact ; 
nor have we any supernatural agency 
introduced, but such as the gospel 
warrants us to expect in accomplish- 
ing that moral transformation of the 
soul, in which divine grace displays 
its saving efficacy. 

The characters which offer them- 
selves to our notice are not numerous, 
but they are diversified, and well sus- 
tained ; and, in pursuing the narra- 
tive, the author has contrived to bring 
into view several interesting events 
just at a time when expectation has 
been excited, without leading us to 
hope that it will receive gratification, 


The poem begins with a invocation 
of Bernice te the Evening Star; and 
her address, her soliloquy, her medi- 
tations, her reflections, proceeding 
from a bosom agitated with conflicting 
passions, and awed into painful so- 
lemnity, by the dreadful events which 
engrossed her thoughts, are well con- 
ceived, and not unhappily expressed, 
The following stanza we quote with 
pleasure. 


‘«« Evening Star! whose silvery eye 
Beams complacent and serene, 

Dost thou light beneath the sky 
Realms where war hath never been?” 


Bernice, a Christian female, falling 
in company with a Jewess, who had 
survived her kindred and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, enters into conver- 
sation with her; and as they walk to- 
wards Pella, the latter thus describes 
the murder of her parents in that ever 
memorable siege. 


JEWESS. 


‘‘Ah! ’tis happiness to see 

E’en the graves where kindred lie ; 
Happiness denied to me, 

Last of all my kindred I! 


«But they have no burial-place 
*Midst Jerus’lem’s smouldering fanes ¢ 
There, with Judah’s perish’d race, 

Lie their scorch’d and pierc’d remains. 


‘‘Once, I saw my brothers dwell, 
Meek in peace as unwean’d twins ; 
Lions in the war !—they fell, 
Cover’d with their country’s sins: 


<‘T had parents; but the sword 
Spared not e’en the hoary head ; 
At the altar of the Lord, 

There my aged father bled ! 


“While his corse the frantic wife 
Clasp’d, the steel was at her heart ; 
Kindred flow’d their streams of life—~ 
Death and murder could not part, 


“O’er them, like a wolf at bay, 

Stood an iron-sinew’d shape; 

Death was mercy in that day, 

When ’twas misery to escape ! 
‘‘'Thither, thither, quick I ran, 

Woo'd his stroke with suppliant breath ; 
But the cruel-hearted man 

E’en denied the boon of death ! 


“Thence J rush’d ; but through the fight, 
Safely, as a spirit, past ; 

Not an arm was rais’d to smite, 

Not a stone at me was cast. 


«< Months and moons seem/’d brief and slow, 
While I wander’d, spirit-bound ; 

Yet no friend so kind as thou 

Hath my broken spirit found. 

‘¢ Christian, wilt thou soothe my state, 
Lead me to some resting-place? 

Nor in Abraham’s daughter hate 

All the guilt of Abraham’s race !” 


pp. 24, 2%. 
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The preceding stanzas, we conceive, | spirit of enterprise which stands unpa- 
will set this poem in a favourable | ralleled in the history of the human 
light, and render all further observa- | character. Hunted by superior num- 
tions on its merits unnecessary. bers, issuing from those nations 
In the conclading pages we have} through which their names struck 
some valedictory verses presented to | terror, driven from every asylum in 
George Bennet, Esq. on his leaving | which they sought retreat, and at 
England for the island of Otaheite, as | length extirpated by their pursuers, 
a Christian missionary. We have | the Buccaniers finally disappeared, 
also a shorter poem, entitled Aliné, | and their spirit seemed to be com- 
and another bearing the name of | mitted tothe deep. Ages have passed 
Mahomet. These are not without | away since these astonishing adven- 
their respective excellencies, but, com- | turers ceased to infest the seas; during 
pared with ‘“‘The Cottage of Pella,” | which period, lulled to repose ip the 
they are of minor consideration. arms of superstition, the invaders of 
Mexico swinging in their hammocks, 
oppressing the natives, smoking se- 
a ae F a eT gars, making grimaces at the crosses 
jo alge abe delhy v Mea pe ga before which they kneel, and extract- 
stevolution, including’ a Xavier Mi of | ing the precious metals from the 
re ehh are of ae sare th ae | bowels of the earth by the sweat and 
rag m the iA o's ability ouser na. | groans of the unhappy sufferers, have 
see Ae ta peat “By y. oe | Spirit, which, under various circum- 
= le ae | Stances, animated the Crusaders, Cor- 
Hobinson, #'vols. 8v0..pp..767. Lon- tes, and the Buccaniers. This spirit 
don. Lachington, Hughes, Harding, | ,~"? © ** i eet ak nem 
i atio® “raat he ard. 1921. ”” | has appeared enshrined in the body of 
Mina, the hero of Mr. Robinson, in 
THERE is an indescribable something | the volumes before us. 
connected with the word Mexico, which | It appears from the introduction 
operates upon the mind like the wand | to these volumes, that the author has 
of a magician. We felt its sorceries | visited Mexico in person, and been 
thrilling through every sensitive part, | an eye-witness of many scenes which 
and, without riding the bro omsticl k, 1] 1e describes. It is also obvious from 
find ourselves s transported in an instant | the interesting narrative which runs 
across the Atlantic, where, mounted through the introduction, that he re- 
on the isthmus, we gaze upon the | ceived from the Spaniards an excess 
waves of two vast oceans which beat | of brutality which far exceeded the 
against the shores. measure of his offences, and this may 
Perched on this point of elevation, |} in some degree account for the de- 
we look back upon departed ages, | graded light in which they are repre- 
and perceive the sword of murderous | sented in his pages, and for that 
Cortez, and the shades of perishing, | tincture of colouring which the eye of 
but unoffending Indians, flit before | impartiality cannot but perceive. 
us. Our countenances lengthen atthe | But independently of these circum- 
sight; we become thoughtful; we | stance es, the account. which the author 
shake our heads at Spain, and say, | gives of his: own personal ‘suffering, 
Although vengeance has long been | the manner of his being taken into 
slumbering, it will surely awake, and | custody, his imprisonment, and treat- 
administer retributive justice both to |ment, in violation of the most so- 
the oppressor and the oppressed. lemn engagements, bears all the 
The discovery of America, by pour- | marks of sterling truth. We have 
ing into the Hobduries of Spain the | perused his details with a mixture of 
vold and silver of Mexico, dazzled | astonishment and indignation; and, 
ihe eyes of Europe ; and, in the form | after making all the allowance which 
of maritime knight- -errantry, gave a | reason can demand, for the prejudices 
resurrection to that spirit of chivalry | which inhumanity and injustice might 
which the conquests of reason over | excite in the mind of a tortured victim, 
superstition and ignorance were con- | we cannot avoid concluding, that the 
signing to the tomb. The Crusaders Spanish character remains ‘unaltered 
were metamorphosed into Buccaniers, | in Mexico ; and that, could the groans 
whose daring intrepidity exhibited a | which the victims of cruelty have there 
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been compelled to utter, be permitted 
to reach our ears, we should find them 
to be in dreadful accordance with 
those that had been extorted from the 
unhappy Indians, who perished in the 
mines of Hispaniola. 

The Revolution in Mexico, which 
these volumes detail, originated i in the 

commotions of Europe, and proceeded 
upon the same principles with those 
which finally established the indepen- 
dence of Hayti, though with a widely 
different result. The Creoles of Mex- 
ico, although suffering from the most 
tyranical despotism, manifested an 
invincible attachment to the interests 
of Ferdinand, both when information 
of his captivity reached them, and 
when orders were brought from HEu- 
rope to transfer to France the alle- 
giance of America. The Europeans in 
Mexico received the French emis- 
saries, who spread themselves over 
the continent, to bring over the Cre- 
oles to the adoption of French autho- 
rity, with open arms; but the Creoles 
viewed their conduct with indignation, 
and, publicly burning their procla- 
mation, with cries of Vive Ferdinando 
VII.! expelled these political intruders 
from their soil. The progress of the 
Mexican Revolution, founded upon 
these unsuccessful efforts to transfer 
the dominion to the French, Mr. Ro- 
binson thus describes.— 

‘¢ While the French gained ground in thePen- 
insula, and Spain was “torn by contending fac- 
tions, the defection of the European Spaniards 
became so glaring as to produce, in the short 
space of six “months, an indiscriminate rising of 
the colonists. Without concert, from the same 
motives, and with the same views, the Creoles 
attempted, and, in some instances, effected the 
deposition of their perjured chiefs ; declaring, at 
the same time, their determination to hold their 
country for their legitimate monarch. 

‘¢This course of conduct was no sooner made 
known in Spain, than, in place of being viewed 
as an evidence of loyalty, or as a great political 
event growing out of imperious circumstances, 
it was considered by the Cadiz regency as an 
outrageous rebellion, aud war was declared 
against Caraccas, in the month of August, 1810. 
But we must confine ourselves more particu- 
larly to Mexico. 

“Don Jose Itarrigaray, viceroy at that pe- 
riod, on receiving intelligence of the critical 
situation in which Ferdinand was involved, and 
looking with a cautious eye on the strange 
orders of Ferdinand, those of the council of the 
Indies, and of Murat, and aware likewise of the 
local dangers which threatened the kingdom, 
from the known hatred existing between the 
Creoles and Europeans, proposed calling ajun- 
ta, to be formed by a representation from each 
province, in order to adopt a provisional govern- 

ment, in which the people might have. confi- 


dence. The purity of Iturrigaray’s intentions 
was known then, and is still acknowledg red, by 
every enlightened Creole in the country. His 
sole object was to save the kingdom from the 
herrors of anarchy, and from French intrigue. 
In the adoption of these measures, the viceroy 
was cordially supported by the cabildo, who, 
by an energetic memorial, pointed out that 
those measures would alone i inspire confidence. 
The memorial proposed, that the viceroy should 
remain as the representative of the king; that 
the existing authorities should retain the same 
power as before; but that a governing junta 
should also be established, composed of the 
royal audencia, the archbishop, the municipa- 
lity, and deputies from the several ecclesias- 

tical and secular bodies, the nobility, principal 
citizens, and military. 

‘Tn the formation of such a junta, it was ob- 
vious that Creoles would be blended with Eu- 
ropeans; but the latter, dreading the ascendency 
which the Creoles might gain from a popular 
government, opposed this loyal and rationa 
overture, and secretly determined on boldly re- 
moving the viceroy. This resolution was 
promptly carried into effect; and, privately 
arming themselves, they arrested ‘the unsus- 
pecting viceroy and his family, on the night of 
the 15th of September, 1808, and sent “them 
prisoners to the Peninsula. 

“This act excited universal indignation 
among all classes of Americans, by whom the 
vicer oy was held in the highest estimation. His 
administration had been characterized by a 
course very different from that of any of his 
predecessors. He was not only benign and just 
in his decisions, but indefatigable in the mea- 
sures he adopted for the internal improvement 
of the kingdom. It was, indeed, his popula- 
rity among the Americans, that excited the 
jealousy of the old Spaniards. 

‘‘These circumstances, conjoined with the 
subsequent massacre of several distinguished 
Americans, and the arrest and banishment of 
others who had espoused the viceroy’s plans, 
highly incensed the Mexicans. [In this state of 
fermentation arrived Iturrigaray’s successor, 
Venegas, bringing with him from Spain re- 
wards, distinciiens. and offices, for those Eu- 
ropeans who had been conspicuous instruments 
in deposing the late viceroy. 

«The conduct of Venegas, during his career 
in the Peninsula, had not been calculated to in- 
spire confidence among the people over whom 
he was sent to preside. He had delivered up 
one or two armies, and had otherwise acted in 
a manner calculated to make him a very ob- 
noxious character in the eyes of the Ameri- 
cans. 

«‘These events, combined with the recollec- 
tion of their former grievances, operated power- 
fully on the minds of the Mexicans; and, at 
length, the rancour, which had been so long 
smothered in their breasts, burst forth: for, 
being no longer able to bear with such flagrant 
injustice, finding that every day added new 
weight to their oppressions, and seeing no hope 
of redress but through their own exertions, 


they entered into a plan to hurl their tyrants . 


from their seats of _power. 

“‘In this conspiracy were engaged many of 
the most distinguished meu in the kingdom, 
principally ecclesiastics and lawyers. It was 
conducted with the greatest secrecy, and ex~- 
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| tional character, could not be formed. 


tended to almost every city in the kingdom. 
A simultaneous insurrection was intended in 
the provinces ; and the plot had nearly reached 
maturity, when it was checked by one of those 
accidents which frequently prevent the accom- 
plishment of great projects ; else, it is highly 
probable that Venegas would have been the 
ast viceroy on the Mexican throne. 

“One of the conspirators, in a death-bed 
confession, revealed not only the plot, but the 
names of many of his principal accomplices. 
Venegas was alarmed at the magnitude of the 
plan, but was in hopes, that by seizing the 
principals he should be able to check it: and 
he took the most prompt and active measures 
to arrest those who were denounced. In the 
province of Guanaxuato, the head of the con- 
Spiracy was Dr. Hidalgo, the rector of Dolores : 
in which town, and the adjacent one of San 
Miguel el Grande, many of the conspirators re- 
sided. 

“Venegas despatched orders for the arrest 
of Hidalgo and his party ; but, as some of their 
colleagues were in the confidence of the 1 ice- 
roy, and knew the measures he was adopting, 
they immed utely despatched private couriers 
to apprize the rector of what was in agitation. 
The intelligence was received by Captain Don 
[ynacio Allende, who commanded a small body 
of the king’s troops in San Miguel. He flew 
to Hidalgo, at Dolores, with the information. 
They at once agreed that flight was of no avail ; 
they knew that, if taken, death was inevitable, 
and therefore resolved on making a desperate 
effort to save themselves and their party. Al- 
Jende having brought over his men, and the 
proscribed party being in readiness, the tocsin 


of revolt was sounded, on the night of the 10th | 
b 


of September, 1810: and thus commenced the 
civil wars of Mexico, which form the subject 
of the following sketch.”—pp. 18—23. 

( To be continued. ) 
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REVIEW.—Quinze Jours a Londres. 


THE British press has long teemed 
with an abundance of publications by 
Tourists visiting France, “Ta th s?? 
and ‘‘ Excursions” to Paris, and 
“*Tours” and * Travels” in France, 
have been issued, till the public have 
been supplied even to satiety. It is 
but fair, therefore, that when animad- 
versions on our rival kingdom have 
been plentifully made; when severe 
strictures on its manners and customs 
have been extensively circulated ; 
and when its inhabitants have been 
pourtrayed ‘‘ with all their imperfec- 
tions on their heads;’’ it is only just 
that the French should examine the 
character of Jonn BuLi; and per- 
haps a consideration of this kind gave 
rise to “‘ Quinze Jours 4 Londres.” 
in only a fortnight, however, some 
of our readers may think that a correct 
estimate of London, and of our na- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Wecan assure them that our Author’s 
remarks are made with fairness and 
impartiality, and that his work is not 
vritten—as some Englishmen’s Tours 
in France have been—with a design 
either to censure or to praise indiscri- 
minately; but that it is evidently the 
production of an observant character, 
and of a reflecting mind. We be- 
lieve that he has “ nothing extenuated, 
nor set down aught in malice;” he 
has written with candour and in good 
humour; in the composition of his 
work he did not forget his motto, “ ri- 


| dentem dicere verum ;’”’ and he has well 


learned the maxim of Horace: “dulce 
est desipere in loco.’’ 

We present to the notice of our 
readers two or three extracts from 
this amusing and interesting work. 
The first quotation we select, affords 
the English a kind of negative merit— 
that they are not in general such 
Swearers as the French have been 
taught to consider them. Speaking 
of the word proverbial in France, as 
characteristic of Englishmen on ac- 
count of their addiction to the infa- 


| mous practice of swearing, our Author 


says,— 

‘‘ Je ne l ai pas entendu prononcer 
une seule fois pendant les quinze jours 
que j’ai passés & Londres. Onm/’a 
assuré qu’ il n’etait en usage que par- 


/mi la derniére class du peuple, et 


seulement quand la colere ou l’ivresse 
se mettent de la partie.” 

The next extract we transcribe, 
affords Britons praise of a positive 
kind, for their devout attention to 
divine service. The Author having 
been at church with a friend, gives 
us the following account of the gene- 
ral demeanour of the congregation, 
and contrasts it with the conduct at 
churches on the continent. 

‘* J’avoue que je fus etonné, saisi 
méme d’une espéce de respect reli- 
gieux en voyantl’ordre,le silence, le re- 
cueill ment qui y regnaient. L’office 
etait commencé quand nous entrames, 
et nous occasionAmes un leger mouve- 
ment pour nous placer. Personne ce- 
pendant ne parut faire attention a 
nous. L’esprit et les yeux d’aucun as- 
sistant ne se dérangérent de leur oc- 
cupation pour nous. On ne voyait 
point 14, comme dans certains autres 
pays, des jeunes gens se promenant 
en long et en large pour y découvrir 
quelqu’un de leur connaissance; des 
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femmes faisant avec les yeux des 
signes qu’elles taches de ne rendre in- 
telligible que pour celui a qui ils sont 
addressés, des gens causant de la par- 
tie de plaisir qwils ont le projet de 
faire en sortant de leglise. LL’ atten- 
tion due au service divin n ’y etait pas 
interrompue a chaque instant, d’abord 
par un loueur de chaises qui vient 
vous en demander le prix, ensuit par 
un, deux, ou trois quéteurs qui vien- 
nent vous recommander les pauvres 
et surtout les besoins de l’eglise; enfin 
par un bedeau distribuant des mor- 
ceaux de pain benit, que les enfans 
s’arrachent avec. avidité. Nul objet 
etranger ne vient vous troubler, et 
chacun pardit exclusivement occupé 
du Dieu dans le temple duquel il se 
trouve.” 

The former part of these remarks, 
our readers will readily admit to be 
just, and the latter part of them we 
found too tre¢_in a recent excursion 
to France. Such was the levity of 
the congregation, in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, for instance, 
and so great was the disturbance 
created by the ‘‘ loueur’’ and loueuse 
“‘ des chaises,” by the ‘ quéteurs,” 
and by both Frenchmen and foreigners 
promenading the church to view the 
chapels, the confessionals, the altars, 
and the pictures, that we were re- 
minded of the hubbub of the royal 
exchange, and the tumult of a Jewish 
synagogue. We can only transcribe 
one short extract more, which quota- 
tion gives a useful admonition to pa- 
rents and instructors of youth, re- 
specting the absurd custom of chil- 
dren’s acting plays before their 
friends, ‘‘ to show how Garrick did 
not act.”” Our Author’s animadver- 
sions are upon the representation of 
one of Terence’s comedies at West- 
minster school; what then would he 
have said to the spouting at our Aca- 
demies? Hear his remarks, and re- 
member the adage—“‘ Fas est ab hoste 
doceri.”’ 

“Tl n’est propre qu’ a inspirer aux 
jeunes gens le gofit dangereux du 
théatre, et a nous fournir quelques 
mauvais histrions, au lieu de nous 
former des citoyens utiles. Les par- 
tisans des représentations théatrales 
dans les colléges, vous diront que les 
jeunes gens y acquierent de la grace, 
de Vaisance..... Sans doute, a peu 
prés comme on apprend Vastronomie 
en lisant des almanachs, l’architec- 


tire en batissant des chateaux de 
carte, et les lois de l’equilibre et du 
mouvement en jouant au bilboquet.” 

This comparison may be thought 
severe, but we deein it just. Let it be 
remembered too, that these strictures 
are made by the native of a country 
whose attachment to dramas is noto- 
rious almost to a proverb. If thena 
Frenchman objects to school-boy’s 
theatricals, on account of their im- 
moral tendency, surely Englishmen 
and Christians should entirely abolish 
them. ‘‘ Zantene animis celestibus 
ire?” A free translation will better 
express our meaning—‘‘ In heavenly 
minds can such affections dwell?” 

On the whole, we think, that ‘“ A 
Fortnight in London” is a pleasing 
accession to the pamphlets of the day. 
It is not, we believe, yet translated; 
but to those of our readers who are 
conversant with the French language, 
(now almost the language of Europe,) 
we strongly recommend its perusal; 
assuring them that it contains just re- 
marks and candid strictures on Lon- 
don and its inhabitants ; and that if 
they do not find ‘‘ Quinze Jours a 
Londres” a bonne bouche, they will at 
at least deem it a pleasing brochure. 
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West Lancashire Missionary Associa- 
tion.—On Tuesday June 19th, the first 
anniversary of this branch society, 
which was rather respectably than 
numerously attended, was held in the 
music hall, Bold-street, Adam Lodge, 
Esq. in the chair. The principal 
speakers were, the Rev. Dr. Thorpe, 
Rev. Joseph Jowett, Rev. W. Rawson, 
Mr. Adam Hodgson, Rev. T. Garnsey, 
Rev. R. Cox, Rev. W. Morton, Rev. 
F. Parry, Rev. C. Wilson, Rev. Mr. 
Holt, Rev. C. Miller, and the Rey. R. 
P. Buddicom. These gentlemen, in 
their respective speeches, took an ex- 
tensive survey of the condition of the 
heathen world, combated most power- 
fully the objections that had been 
urged against missionary exertions, 
and from the advantages which had 
already resulted from their active 
co-operations, argued the duty of con- 
tinuing to persevere in a good cause. 
It appeared from the Report, that 
since the formation of this branch 
association, £670. 9s. 2d. had been 
transmitted to the parent institution. 
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On the Sunday preceding the present | Warwick’s ‘« Spare Minutes,”’ or Resolved 
anniversary, collections were made in | Meditations and Premeditated Resolutions, 
several churches, which we understand | with fact-similes of the singular emblematical 
DOO gl CNSR lib nt: ‘eile ee eS ay A, | Frontispieces, and the explanatory Poems of 
were very liberal ;—t dat ob st, An- | Francis Quarles and George Withers. 
drew’s alone, exceeded £50. | Just published, Poems, by Joseph Jones, 
‘4 A ~ 7 } / aothye 7h + © “3 & aY 

Wesleyan Methodist hapel, Dublin. | M. A. neatly printed in 12mo. price 5s. boards. 
ah we d i “ Contents.—I, Authorship—II, the Church— 
The Methodists of Dublin have lately | III, Greatness—IV, Zeal—V, the Satirist— 
erected an elegant and commodious | VI, Content. 
chapel in that city. It is an oblong : Pray ray for every morning and evening in 
building, about 82 feet long, and 46 | te week ; designed for the use of children and 
wide within the walls. The pulpit, | 7°72 people, of the lower orders ; to which 
: is ONE cs iN _*, ©,’ | are added some serious Songs, intended to 
desk, handrail, &c. are of oak, hand- | promote the cause of piety, virtue, and huma= 
somely carved. The communion rail | nity. By Joseph Jones, M. A. price 1s. 3d: 
infront of the desk, is in the form of neatly half bound: 3s 
the letter D. The galleries are sup-| . Prayers for the use of families, compiled 
norted bv Grecian fluted columns. and | from the Book of Common Prayer. By Joseph 
erred Ole! Hes try Sf Oeste Ay tee price ls. neatly half bound, 
the chapel is calculated to contain | 9; 94, sewed. 
about 1500 persons. It was opened | Also, price, 8s. 6d. A New System of Cut- 
on the morning of Sunday, June 34d, | ting, &e. made familiar to any capacity ; ac- 
by the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL. D, ; | ©o™panied with four coy per-plate Engravings, 
wh n, being greatly thronzed. it was lo which is added, a useful Sketch of the 
: Bee 5, bo Se 57? | Stature Measurement of the Haman Figure, 
supposed that not less than 2000 Were | whereby a person may be enabled to cut 

ls P ? Bh 7c ‘ee . . 
present, The collection on this occa- | clothes for customers abroad, by having only 
sion amounted to £140. | the circumference of the breast and waist, and 

| the height of the person, in inches. By John 
i . | Killey. 
Witerary IMotices, | _ No.1, of a new publication from the Caxton 
2 Press, entitled the Queen Bee. 


Shortly will be published, a Reprint of that} ERRATUM—Col. 371, line 11, for President 
very rare and curious little Manual, Arthur | read Resident. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, JUNE 21, 1821. 
THERE has been a great stillness in commerce since our last, and there seems to be little pros- 
pect of the current year affording more profit to the mercantile world, than the one which pre- 
ceded. There appears to be too great a production of most articles ; yet, coupled with great 
competition. at the place of growth, it keeps up the cost prices: but poverty amongst the con- 
sumers in Europe, occasions depression at the place of sale; whilst in this country, capitalists 
investing their money in the public funds, no inducement is offered for any speculation in goods. 
Our Government is certainly most anxious to assist commerce; and it is in contemplation to 
encourage the transit trade, and modify the duties on many articles, which at present bear very 
heavily on several branches, without being very productive. The duty on the lower descrip- 
tions of Wool, we think, falls under this character. It very little benefits the agriculturist ; and, 
while it injures the manufacturer of coarse woollens, it has been the means of depriving us of 
the orders for this species of our manufacture from Germany and Russia. 

The transactions of the month now past, may be comprised in a narrow compass. 

In Cottons, the demands have been moderate, and prices may probably be rated a shade lower. 

Brazils are still dull and declining, and for East India cottons there is scarcely any inquiry. 
It must be observed, that the total import of Cottons this year, into this place, falls short up- 
wards of 60,000 packages, in comparison with a similar period last year,—on which account the 
trade generally are looking for a revival ere long. 

For British Plantation Sugars, the demand has somewhat revived, and prices have advanced 
Is. percwt. Ifthe season should be favourable for Fruit, there is great probability of a brisk 
demand, with an improvement in value. 

By accounts from Demerara, the Coffee crop (it is stated,) promises to be most abundant : 
prices here, vary little since our last, and the demand is far from being lively. 

Foreign Spirits of every kind are greatly depressed, the sales are trivial, and the prices much 
below the rate of the lowest period during the last twenty years. 

The Stock of Tobacco is diminishing fast, and the consumption of this article appears to have 
sustained no check. 

Dye-woods maintain their prices; and Naval stores have met with ready purchasers on arri- 
val, in consequence of extensive orders having been received from London, for Spirits of Tur- 
pentine. Roany Tar, sells at 15s. per barrel ; Archangel, at 16s. 1d.; Stockholm, 18s. per barrel. 

The importations of Hides continue on a large scale, nevertheless prices remain very firm. 

Oils of all kinds are dull; Tallow is lower. 

rrain.—On the last Market day, the attendance of the trade was very slender, and the con- 
tinuance of fine weather has produced a great languor in both this and the adjacent country 
markets. The best qualities of Wheat ate fully supported ; but in lower qualities, as well as in 
other descriptions of grain, purchases are @ily made for the immediate wants of the consumer. 
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‘° MEN IN SAVAGE LIFE, ARE DESTITUTE OF BOOKS.’’ 


RELIGIOUS, MORAL, § PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE, 


MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 


With a Catalogue of all really British 
Plants, as they come into Flower. 


AUGUST. 

Tuis is the most important month in 
the year to Britain. The warmth, 
and gentle showers of Summer, have 
brought the different species-of corn 
to perfection; and man proceeds io 
reap the fruit of the bounty of his 
Maker. 

The sight of the country at this 
period, is pleasing in a high degree; 
not, as it has been rightly observed, 
en account of its picturesque effect, 
but because it conveys the idea of 
fully employed industry, and the at- 
tainment of a blessing, about which 


hope and anxiety have been exercised. ; 


Fine weather is required at this season, 
and it is usually enjoyed; the air is 
ealm, hot, and sultry, and the human 
body is more relaxed than even the 
temperature, as indicated by the ther- 
mometer, seems to account for; we 
may therefore suppose, that it pro- 
ceeds from the air being surcharged 
with electric fluid. Accordingly, it is 
common for striking electrical pheno- 
mena to be displayed at this season ; 
the atmosphere gathers a thick and 
heavy gloom; a pause seems to take 
place in the operations of nature, 
whilst a pitchy cloud, more dense and 
awful than the general mass with 
which it is surrounded, floats heavily 
along. At last, and to those engaged 
in labour, very unexpectedly, a tre- 
mendous flash is seen, followed by 
the most heart-appalling sound :— 
‘““The voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters: the God of glory thundereth— 
the voice of the Lord is powerful and 
full of majesty. The voice of the 
Lord breaketh the cedars. The voice 
of the Lord divideth the flames of 
fire. The voice of the Lord shaketh 
the wilderness.”” The rain pours in 
torrents; and in @ short time the 
rivers’ channels, which just before 
were nearly dry, are unable to carry 
No. 30.—Vot, III. 


off the floods, which swell over the 
banks, and carry all before them. 
Sometimes the effects are more awful 
still; the shock, in proceeding from the 
cloud to the earth, or from the earth 
to the cloud, proves fatal to the lives 
of men or animals, frequently with 
circumstances of curious interest. An 
electric cloud, thus highly charged, 
commonly traverses some part of a 
district every year, but within narrow 
bounds, and rarely in the same tract 
in two following years. The means 
of safety from a positive or charged 
cloud, are easily pointed out. The 
passenger should avoid taking refuge 
under any thing which is lofty, parti- 
cularly if the summit be pointed ; and 
he should be careful to keep moving. 
In a room, he should keep at a dis- 
tance from metallic substances, more 
especially if they communicate with 
the external air; and in general, the 
safest place is in the middle of the 
room, A damp situation, in all cases, 
is to be selected ; and perhaps, as an 
additional security, the feet might be 
placed in a vessel of water. Against 
the returning stroke, or shock given 
off from the earth to a negative or 
discharged cloud, the means of de- 
fence are notso easily obtained, though 
perhaps to people in the open air this 
is the most frequent source of danger. 
The most prudent plan would appear 
to be, to wear non-conductors about 
the feet, such as silk stockings; or 
the soles of the shoes might be charged 
with rosin. Any thing of iron on the 
soles of the shoes, as is now so much 
the custom, is productive of danger 
in these circumstances. 

Hops, which are the female flores- 
cence of the Humulus lupulus, are 
gathered at this time; and in districts 
where they are cultivated, they afford 
busy employment to the poor. When 
twined about the pole, few vegetable 
productions exceed this plant in 
beauty, but the crop is very uncer- 
tain; at the beginning of the month, 
the Pilchard fishery commences on 
the shores of Cornwall. The Pilchard 
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much resembles the herring, but is 
somewhat smaller and much fatter. 
Being both gregarious and harmless, 
this fish is followed and persecuted 
by numerous species of voracious 
creatures, some of which visit the 
coast at no other period. Among these 
are the Grampus, and others of the 
Whale tribe, the blue and white 
Sharks, with other more common spe- 
cies, and several scarcely less greedy 
creatures of the genus Gadus. The 


Galium religiosum; Sea Plantain, 
Plantago maritima; Fringed Buck- 
bean, Menyanthes nymphzoides; 
Round-leaved Bellflower, Campanula 
rotundifolia; and three other species ; 
Round-headed Rampion, Phyteuma 
orbiculare; Acrid Lobelia, L. urens; 
Touch-me-not, Impatiens noli me tan- 
gere; Large-flowered Mullein, Ver- 
bascum virgatum; Dwarf-branch’d 
Centaury, Chironia pulchella: Up- 


right Goosefoot, Chenopodium  urbi- 


pursuit of the Pilchard is also a chief | cum; and six other species; Sea Beet, 


cause of the arrival of the Doree; 
which, though apparently a slow mov- | 
ing fish, finds means of preying on 


Beta maritima; Greater and Lesser 
Dodder, Cuscuta Europea & Epithy- 
mum; Marsh Felwort, Swertia per- 


those which are very swift. About| ennis; Marsh Gentian, Gentiana 
this period, the Mackarel reaches the | pneumonanthe: Small Alpine and 
Shores of the Orkney Islands, where | Autumnal Gentian, G. nivalis & ama- 
it continues but a short time, and then | rella; Mountain Stone Parsley, Atha- 


returns to the Atlantic deeps. 


manta libanotis; Meadow Sulphur- 


The Swift, the largest British bird | wort, Peucedanum Silaus; Sea Sam- 
of the genus Hirundo, disappears in| phire, Crithmum maritimum; Hedge 
the earlier part of August, sometimes | Honewort, Sison amomum; Corn 
€ven so soon as the first or second | Honewort, S. segetum; Water Hem- 


day; and it has been remarked, that | | 


ock, Cicuta virosa; Wild Celery, 


this and others of its genus retire Apium graveolens; Asparagus, A. 


earliest in the warmest seasons. The | « 


fficinalis: Fiddle Dock, Rumex pul- 


music of the grove is by this time| cher; Scottish Asphodel, Tofiddia pa- 


hushed; except, perhaps, that from | ] 
i ? . . 
the Redbreast and Wren, which birds | 1 


ustris; Small Water Plantain, Alisma 
‘anunculoides; Small Waterwort, 


having moulted their coats early, re-| Elatine hydropiper; Yellow Marsh 
new their notes somewhat before Saxifrage, Saxifraga hirculus ; Soap- 
the other winged minstrels. Insects | wort, Saponaria officinalis; Sea Cam- 


abound; and the progeny of those | 
which appeared early in the year, help | ¢ 
to swell the numbers which now crowd | ] 


ion, Silene maritima; Orpine, Se- 
lum telephium; Grasspoly, Lythrum 
1yssopifolium; Portland and Sea 


the air. The Dragon Fly makes its Spurge, Euphorbia Portlandica & pa- 
appearance. There are several spe- | ralia; Seven species of Mint, Mentha; 
cies, but the chief and commonest is | Red Hemp Nettle, Galeopsis Lada- 
the Libellula grandis, a strong and | num; Marsh Woundwort, Stactys pa- 


rapid insect, which is indeed a dragon | | 


ustris; Wild Basil, Clinopodium vul- 


to the creatures it is able to overcome. | gare; Lesser Calamint, Thymus ne- 
They all feed on insects, frequenting | peta; Lesser Skullcap, Scutellaria 
watery places, where in their larva | minor; Branched Broomrape, Oro- 


State their time is wholly spent; and | 1 


yanche ramosa ; Daisy-leaved Ladies’ 


when perfect, are not only bold and Smock, Cardamine bellidifolia; Sea 
voracious, but are able to bear con- Stock, Cheiranthus sinuatus; Small- 
siderable blows without injury. Wa- | flowered Fumitory, Fumaria parvi- 
rious kinds of fruit come into season; flora; Dwarf-Furze, Ulex nanus; 
and are both delicious and refreshing | Rough-podded Yellow Vetch, Vicia 


amidst the heat of the weather. 


lutea; Corn Sow Thistle, Sonchus ar- 


Come into flower in August :—Marsh | vensis: Strong-scented and two other 


and Shrubby Samphire, Salicornia | s 


pecies of Lettuce, Lactuca; Alpine 


herbacea & fruticosa; Grasslorack, | Hedypnois, H. Taraxici; Autumnal 
Zostera marina ; eight speciesof Rush, | Hedypnois, H. autumnalis; Shaggy 
Schoenus scirpus, & Juncus genera; | Alpine Hawkweed, Hiracium villo- 


six species of Grass, Milium agrostis, | s 


um, and three other species; Milk 


Melica dactylis, Avena, & Rotbollia | and woolly-headed Thistle, Carduus 
genera; Small Teasel, Dipsacus pi-|marianus & eriophorus; Trifid Bur 
losus; Devil’s-bit Scabious, Scabiosa | Marygold, Bidens tripartita; Sea 
succisa; Rough Marsh Bedstraw, | Cotton Weed, Santolina maritima ; 
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Field Southernwood, Artemisia Cam- 
pestris ;Sea Wormwood, A. maritima ; 

Common Wormwood, A. absinthium ; 

Mugwort, A. vulgaris; Canada Flea- 
bane, Erigeron Canadense ; Sea Star- 
wort, Aster tripolium ; Common Flea- 
bane, Inula dysenterica; Samphire- 
leaved Fleabane, [. crithmoides ; Corn 
Feverfew, Pyrethruminodorum ; Com- 
mon Chamomile, Anthemis nobilis ; 
Spiral Ophrys, O. spiralis; Small 
Burdock, Xanthium strumarium ; Wild 
Amaranth, Amaranthus blitum ; Com- 
mon Hornwort, Ceratophyllum demer- 
sum ; Upright Orache, Atriplex erecta; 
Grass-leaved Sea Orache, A. litto- 
ralis; Pedunculated Sea Orache, A. 
pedunculata. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO 


( Continued from col. 639. ) 


“‘The Antipope indeed entertained 
no honourable designs; but he con- 
cealed his evil intentions by a spe- 
cious shew of integrity ; and his cause 
was esteemed the better of the two 
For he had both repaired to Savona 
on the appointed day, which our mas- 
ter had failed to do, and had after- 
wards, with a semblance of eagerness, 
come to the shore of Tuscany, whilst 
we were yet delaying. And having 
thus come, as I may say, to our terri- 
tory, he seemed to be justified in de- 
claring that he would not quit the sea 
side, lest he should be deprived of 
the protection of his fleet; but that he 
would meet our master in any place 
contiguous to the sea. Such were 
the proposals of Benedict. But our 
Pontiff, on the contrary, refused to 
come down to the shore; and pro- 
posed to hold the meeting in an in- 
Jand town, and further stipulated that 
the town in question should be one 
which acknowledged his authority. 
Thus the one, like an aquatic animal, 
would not come upon the dry land; and 
the other, like a land animal, dreaded 
the sight of water. In these circum- 
stances our grief was imbittered by 
our knowledge of the general per- 
suasion, that for the two counter pro- 
posals neither the one nor the other 
incurred any hazard. It was, more- 
over, thought that both the parties 
were well aware of this, and that they 
purposely simulated fear, in order to 
frustrate the expectations and wishes 


of the public. Hence arose great 
complaints, and open reproaches, all 
being indignant that men of their age, 
(they are both past seventy,) should, 
for the sake of occupying the ponti- 
fical chair for a few years, lay aside 
the fear of God, and disregard the 
censure of men. Such were the angry 
remarks of people in general. Ifyou 
ask my opinion, I was persuaded that 
our Pontiff was deceived by those 
whom I have mentioned above, and 
that evil counsellors filled him with 
empty fears: for I had from the be- 
ginning witnessed his upright inten-, 
tions, and I could not conceive that 
a good man could, without the mis- 
chievous interference of others, under- 
go so greatachange. If I had ima- 
gined that he entertained any crooked 
views, you should not have anticipated 
my departure from his court. 

“¢ Affairs being in this posture, there 
arose a new occasion of disturbance. 
His Holiness determined to proceed 
to an election of Cardinals. To this 
step he was incited by two causes: 
in the first place, he was desirous of 
making a requital to his partisans, 
who were very importunate with him 
for some remuneration for their ser- 
vices. In the second place, because 
he was in hopes that the introduction 
of some new members into the sacred 
college would mitigate the vehemence 
of the ancient cardinals. It was not 
to be doubted that the Fathers would 
object to this new intention of his 
Holiness ; and custom will not allow 
any such proceeding to be adopted 
without their consent. Being deter- 
mined, therefore, to make a strenu- 
ous effort, he summoned the Fathers 
to a council. They hastily assem- 
bled, cach forming a different con- 
jecture as to the occasion of their 
being summoned. The place of meet- 
ing had been privately fitted up for 
their reception. The Pontiff came 
from his chamber, and seated himself 
on his throne. The Fathers, in pur- 
suance of orders to that purport, took 
their places. The assembly being 
constituted, his Holiness, contrary to 
the received custom, retained about.” 
his person two of his domestics, and ~ 
excluded the rest of the multitude. 
Whether he did this, in order that 
upon occasion he might avail himself 
of assistance, or for some other cause, 
I know not. After waiting for a little 
while in silence, he looked upon the 


— 


Cardinals with no pleasant counte- 
nance, and said, ‘“‘ I command that no 
one of you arise.” This first speech 
of his struck the auditors with sudden 
astonishment; and whilst one was 
looking indignantly one way and an- 
other another, Henrico, the Cardinal 
of Tusculum, said, “‘ Whatis this, holy 
Father, and what is the meaning of 
this command?” ‘Since,’ says the | 
Pontiff, ‘I cannot carry on affairs pro- 
perly in association with you, I in- 
tend to provide for the safety of the 
Church.’ To this Henrico, with a 
countenance glowing with passion, re- 
plies, ‘ Nay, you intend to destroy the 
Church.’ Here, when all were indig- 
nant, but still kept their seats, Ray- 
naldo, deacon of St. Vitus in Macello, 
a man, as I then thought, preeminent | 


— 


above the rest in courage, suddenly 
arose, and said, ‘Let us rather die.’ 
He is, as you know, a man of tall | 
Stature. Most of the Cardinals, there- 
fore, followed his example. 

* In these new and unexpected cir- 
cumstances, it was easy to determine 
upon the view, how much vigour of 
mind was possessed by each indivi- | 
dual. Some were red, others pale ; 
some scolded, others supplicated. I | 
saw Cardinal Colonna at the feet of 
the Pontiff, entreatine him to forego |} 
his resolution; the Cardinal of Lodi, | 
on the contrary, I beheld in a mena- 
cing and angry attitude; whilst the | 
Cardinal of Bourdeaux, acting the | 
part of a mediator, now attempted to | 
assuage the wrath of his angry bre- 
thren, and now addressed prayers to 
the Pontiff. Thus the council was | 
dismissed without having transacted | 
any business—but not before an edict 
was issued by the Pontiff, forbidding 
the Fathers to leave Lucea, or to 
meet without his authority. This 
edict was thought to indicate on the 
part of the Pontiff no small degree of 
asperity and suspicion. Greater com- 
motions, therefore, immediately fol- 
Jowed, which broke through all re- 
straints ; for after the publication of 
this edict, the Cardinal of Lodi put 
on a disguise, and effected his escape 
from Lucca. When this was known, 
some horsemen were sent to bring him 
back by force. These, following him 
with little attention, proceeded to the 
territory of Pisa, which is under the 
dominion of the Florentines. In the 
meantime, the Cardinal had escaped 
(hero by taking refuge in the town of | 
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Librafatta, in the neighbourhood of 
which a skirmish took place, and 
some of the horsemen were wounded. 
When intelligence of this was brought 
to Lucca, the Prince of that city, fear- 
ing to provoke the anger of the Flo- 
rentines by this apparent violation of 
their territory, arrested the horsemen 
who had done this mischief, immedi- 
ately on their return. His Holiness 
was also much hurt by the error of 
his soldiers, and was extremely con- 
cerned at this infringement of the 
rights and dignity of the Florentine 
republic. He, therefore, instantly 
sent for Marcello Strozza, a man of 
considerable eminence. who then re- 
sided at his court, and myself; and 
assured us that what had taken place, 
had happened in pursuance of no 
command of his, but merely through 
the rashness of his soldiers; and he 
ordered us to go to Florence, and 
make the necessary explanations to 
that state. 

‘« Whilst we were in his presence, re- 
ceiving his instructions, some one 
suddenly entered, and announced the 
intelligence that all the Cardinals were 


| Sone away ina body. On the receipt 


of this news, the Pontiff immediately 
dismissed us, being obliged to turn 
his attention to other matters. For 
true indeed were the tidings of the 
departure of the Cardinals, who hav- 
ing, by the arrest of the horsemen, 
been rid of the fear which they had 
formerly entertained of them and of 
the Prince, had determined to make 
no secret of their secession. They 
were assisted in this enterprise by a 
citizen of Florence, who had arrived a 
few days ago at Lucca, and who 
loudly complained of the invasion of 
the territory of his country by the 
pontifical troops. Alarmed by his 
clamour, and dreading to be made 
responsible for this casual incursion, 
the Prince of Lucca suffered the Car. 
dinals to take their departure for 
Pisa, where they arrived on the same 
day that they quitted his territories. 
The secession of the Fathers was, in- 
deed, a lamentable spectacle; but in 
my opinion, the courtiers soon after- 
wards made a still more pitiful exhi- 
bition: for there was on their part 
great diversity of conduct, some ac- 
companying the Cardinals, others re- 
maining with the Pope, while many 
were uncertain and wavering. In 
these circumstances, complaints and 
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murmurs every where prevailed. In 
the course of a little time, the Pontiff 
created four new Cardinals. I could 
wish that this creation had been made 
under better auspices; for, if I am 
not mistaken, many and terrible cala- 
mities impend over us. As to my- 
self, I do not desert the Pontiff, to 
whom I am bound by the ties of affec- 
tion and duty,—duty from which I 
cannot recede without the loss of my 
reputation. At the same time I must 
be permitted to declare, that many 
transactions which take place here, 
by no means meet my approbation.’”’* 
The laborious and learned editor of 
the letters of Leonardo Aretino, Lo- 
renzo Mehus, a zealous Roman Ca- 
tholic, is much scandalized by the 
freedom with which the learned Flo- 
rentine animadverts, in the foregoing 
epistle, on the conduct of the sove- 
reign Pontiff. In a cautionary note, 
he styles him rash and inconsiderate ; 
and calls upon those who, with him- 
self, regard the Fathers of the faithful 
with becoming veneration, to repro- 
bate the exercise ofsuch unwarrantable 
liberty in criticizing the proceedings 
of the head of the Church. But by 
Protestant readers, Leonardo will be 
esteemed as a man of upright feelings 
and of an independent mind, who 
could distinguish between obsequi- 
ousness and obedience, and who was 
well aware that the errors of the great 
are in general occasioned by the 
flattery of their attendants. His 
narrative, admitting us within the 
veil which is suspended before the 
chair of St. Peter, exhibits to us the 
Pontiff, urged by worldly ambition, 
descending to the meanness of pre- 
varication, and attempting to sup- 
port detestable fraud by open vio- 
lence. The schism of the west was, 
indeed, a fatal shock to the pontifical 
autherity. The mutual anathemas of 
the rival Popes shook the fidelity even 
of the credulous and of the super- 
stitious, To judge of the contend- 
ing claims of the adverse parties, rea- 
son was necessarily called into exer- 
cise ; and when once reason is applied 
to a system which depends for its 
support on implicit faith, the doom of 
that system is sealed—its duration in 
the plenitude of its power cannot be 

of long continuance. 
( To be continued.) 
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LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
( Continued from col. GAl. ) 


When Luther was still at school, he 
was accustomed, as soon as he had 
finished his scholastic exercises, to 
tune, or to make verses, or to devote 
himself to music. He thus formed 
himself to a good musician, who not 
only could sing well, and play well 
upon several instruments, but was 
also able himself to compose. 

Even that great (artist) musician, the 
immortal Handel, confessed that he 
studied Luther’s compositions, and had 
to thank him for much. No wonder 
then, that Luther entertained a good 
opinion of every judge and friend of 
music, and compared those who had 
no feeling for this noble art to stocks 
and stones. In his commendatory 
speech on music, he says, amongst 
other things, ‘‘AsI from my heart would 
willingly laud and extol this beautiful 
and costly gift of God, this free 
science of music; so I find alsoit has 
great and many advantages, that I do 
not know where to commence or to 
end its praise. First, we find from the 
beginning of the world, it was given to 
each creature of God; for there is no- 
thing in the world that cannot express 
a sound or a noise, but even the air, 
when it is moved or agitated, gives a 
music or sound. Secondly, in the 
beasts, and particularly birds, the mu- 
sic, sound, and song, are more wonder- 
ful. Ah! what an heavenly music is 
it which the Almighty Lord in heaven 
has conferred upon his songster, the 
lovely nightingale, with all her young 
scholars, and so many thousand birds 
in the air, as every species has its own 
manner and melody, its charming 
sweet voice and wonderful colouring, 
which no man upon earth can com- 
prehend. How does king David, that 
precious musician, who himself says, 
‘ On the same sit the birds of heaven, 
and sing among the branches ;’ what 
shall L say of the human voice then, 
in comparison of which, all other songs, 
tune, or sound, is not to be reckoned. 
For many learned people have en- 
deavoured to investigate the human 
voice, and to comprehend how it 
arises, that the air, through a small 
and trivial movement of the tongue, 
and after that through a still less mo- 


}tion of the throat or neck, in many 
{ different ways and manners, after it 


is governed and ruled by the will, can 
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express powerful and forcible words, 
sound, song, and noise, that it may be 
heard and understood by every one 
far and wide, and all around by every 
person distinguishably. Therefore, I 
will recommend to every one this art, 
and particularly to young people, and 
herewith caution them, that they 
esteem and value this precious, use- 
ful, and joyful creature of God, by the 
acknowledgment of which, and indus- 
trious cultivation, they may at times 
drive away evil thoughts, and avoid 
bad company and vice, and thereafter 
accustom themselves to know, praise, 
and magnify God the Creator in this 
his creature. He, however, who has 
no love or desire for it, and not moved 
by such a lovely work of wonder, must 
truly be a gross block, who is not 
worthy to hear such delightful melody, 
but to listen to the asses’ wild braying, 
or the music and song of dogs and 
swine.” 

He followed also turning in the 
sequel, as a favourite amusement, as 
may be seen by a letter to his friend 
Linck, in the year 1525,—‘ I, and my 
friend Wolf, have taken turnery in 
hand. Wesend you herewith a gold 
guilder, begging you to send us two 
or three hollow chisels and turning in- 
struments, andalso two or three screws. 
We have certainly some tools, but we 
want some of your neat Nuremberg 
ware. Do me this favour; what it 
costs more I will return with thanks. 
I know one can procure such things 
very cheap with you; therewith, in 
case the world will not give us a living 
on account of the word of God, we 
may hereafter get our bread by our 
own handy work. 

When he studied at Erfurth, he 
found in the library of the university, 
which he then visited the first time in 


his life, a Latin Bible, the book which | 


in the sequel he placed in the hands 
of many millions. The subject is 
weighty enough, to hear his own words 


thereupon,--‘‘ When I was twenty years | 


old, I had never seen a bible, and 
thought that the whole bible consist- 


| cation of the saints, of the mother of 
| God, of adoration of relics, of purga- 
tory, and masses for the dead,—pardons 
and their power,—of fasts, and sense- 
less miraculous stories,—that in those 
times of darkness, every thing was 
done to keep the poor multitude in ig- 
norance, and to exalt the power and 
greatness of the hierarchy, and the 
holiness of the clergy, above all con- 
ceptions of religions. They repre- 
sented (says Luther) a ship called the 
Christian Church, wherein no laymen 
sat, nor king nor princes, but only the 
Pope with the cardinals and bishops, 
under ‘the Holy Ghost, with Popes 
and monks at his side, with which 
they sailed to heaven. The laymen 
swam in the water around the ship ; 
some sank, some drew themselves to 
the vessel by cords and ropes, which 


ed in the gospels and epistles which 
were recited every Sunday in the 
church.” 

it cannot appear to us strange, that 
in thoge times, when the scholars were 
forbidden to quote any thing from the 
bible, when the books of the heathen 
philosophers were explained in the 
pulpit, and they spoke only of inyo- 


the holy fathers threw out to them out 
of favour and reward for their good 
works, and helped others from drown- 
ing, so that they might come to hea- 
ven sticking and hanging to the vessel. 
But in the water there was never a 
pope, cardinal, bishop, or monk, no- 
thing but laymen. 

Whilst Luther studied at Erfurth, 
he once, in company with his good 
friend Alexias, paid a visit to his pa- 
rents at Mansfield. Both were on 
their return to Erfurth, when suddenly 
his friend, struck with the lightning, 
sunk by his side, and Luther also fell 
down senseless. This circumstance 
moved his inmost soul, and he made 
the vow, that he would go into a clois- 
ter, because, in conformity with the 
opinion of that time, he considered that 
state the best and most pleasing to 
God, and hoped, through the’exercises 
of the cloister, to make sure of a joy- 
ful salvation. He himself writes 
thus: ‘* Thereupon I did not become a 
monk, on account of eating, or for 
the belly’s sake; but being surrounded 
with horror and anguish of death, I 
vowed a forced and constrained vow.” 
Some time after, he entered into the 
cloister of the Augustines at Erfurth, 
and became a monk. He found, how- 
ever, Sore cause to repent this step. 
Through his assiduous studies, he 
made the monks his enemies, who had 
the principle, they ought not to spend 
their time at a cloister on study, but 
in begging for bread, grain, eggs, fish, 
meat, and money. From hence, Lu- 
ther seems to have borrowed his strong 
description of the monkish state, when 
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he says, Monks are a lazy people, on 
which aceount they can neither rule 
or keep house; they do nothing but 
prattle in the church, eat, drink, and 
sleep, and are like fed swine; they 
therefore become nothing but rude 
blockheads, and lazy rogues. And in 
another place he says, A monkis a 
lad, free from any cares of the church, 
town’s service; or as the louse, a lazy 
gluttonous brother, eating the goods 
of other people, obtained by the sweat 
of their brow. Monks, however, do 
not permit themselves to be provoked 
without remark, and Luther must feel 
their displeasure in all its circum- 
ference. They committed to him the 
most troublesome and dirty work, in 
order to keep him from his studies. 
For instance, he was obliged to wind 
up the clock, open and close the doors, 
beg daily for the abbey, and even 
clean the private places. The univer- 
sity of which Luther was a member 
and magister, reckoned this a disgrace 
put upon them, and applied on that 
account to Doctor Von Stampitz, first 
deacon of the theological faculty of 
Wittemberg. Through his mediation, 
Luther was freed from all his mean 
occupations in the abbey, and on that 
account could apply with more zeal to 
his studies. Respecting his subse- 
quent ordination as priest, he gives 
the following account. ‘‘ My conse- 
crating bishop, when he made mea 
priest, and gave me the cup into my 
hand, spoke no otherwise than thus: 
Take here the power to atone for the 
living and the dead. That the earth 
did not swallow us up, was wonderful, 
and therefore a proof of the great pa- 
tience and forbearance of God.” When 
Staxepitz had to undertake a journey 
in the country of the Elector of Sax- 
ony, he entrusted to Luther the direc- 
tion of 40 Augustin convents, in Thurin- 
gia and Meissin, under his inspection. 
Luther met with the greatest abuses, 
and in some degree the most abomin- 
able excesses, and was more and more 
filled with horror, for a situation which 
fattened. upon the spoil of pious sim- 
plicity ; and, alas! too often contri- 
buted to the ruin of the remaining 
part of mankind. He did as much as 
was possible with his confined means; 
he undertook in the convents many 
new arrangements, recommended to 
the monks an assiduous reading of the 
holy scriptures, and a way of life con- 
sonant therewith. The improvement 


of schools was not less important with 
him, and he founded several new ones. 
Without schools (said he) men would 
become bears and wolves. . It cannot 
remain as it is; therefore we will put 
a hand to the work, and provide 
schoolmasters. I know of no condi- 
tion upon earth which I would prefer. 
We must, however, not view it as the 
world rewards and considers it, but as 
Godesteems it. How much he valued 
the conscientious schoolman, and how 
much it pained his kind heart that 
man underrated that situation to which 
the state owes so much obligation, may 
be seen out of the following passage: 
“‘An industrious and pious schoolmas- 
ter or magister, who truly educates 
and teaches children, can never be 
sufficiently rewarded, nor be paid with 
any money; which even the heathen 
Aristotle affirms. With us, however, 
it is shamefully despised, as if it was 
nothing ; and nevertheless we will be 
Christians. And when I could or 
must be dismissed from the preacher’s 
oflice, I know of none [ would so soon 
choose as that of a teacher of boys. 
For I am convinced, that this, next to 
the office of preacher, is the most use- 
ful, great, and best: for it is very dif- 
ficult to tame old dogs, and make old 
sinners pious, at which the priest’s 
office must work, and often much in 
vain ; but the young and teachable one 
may better draw and turn, notwith- 
standing many may break in the ope- 
ration,” 

When Luther was examined before 
the papal legate and Cardinal Cagi- 
tan, a courtier tried to frighten him 
with this question ; Where “he would 
remain, in case he should lose the 
Elector’s protection, who, on his sole 
account, would hardly go to war? 
Luther answered, smiling, Under the 
canopy of heaven. The courtier was 
silent. 

After the fruitless examination be- 
fore the Cardinal Cagitan, the Pope 
sent his Chamberlain, Von Miltiz, to 
Germany, in order to settle the dis- 
pute with Luther.—Miltiz possessed 
far greater knowledge of mankind, 
and was better furnished with pru- 
dence and moderation, than Cagitan— 
in short, he was quite the man that 
the Pope should have chosen for this 
business; and he commenced the mat- 
ter more in a friendly, than in a theo- 
logical manner.—‘‘ My dear Martin,” 
was his salutation, the first time he ad- 
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dressed Luther, “TI thought thou hadst 
been an old spent theologian, that sat 
at the fire-side, disputing with him- 
Self; but I see thou art afresh, young, 
and strong man. If I had even an 
army of five and twenty thousand 
men, I should not dare to carry thee 
from Germany: for I have inquired 
all around during my journey, how 
the people were inclined to thee, 
and what they thought of thee ; and I 
found very much, that where one 
stood on the Pope’s side, there stood 
three on thy side against the Pope.” 
Miltiz continued in this tone, and by 
his friendly conversation | 
with Luther so far, that he 
to be silent respecting the dispute, if 
his opponents were also enjoined si- 
lence. Luther even transmitted a1 
humble letter to the Pope, in which he 
even submitted, and added the as- 
surance, that he would encourage the 
people by other writings to obedience. 
More could hardly take place. But 
what Miltiz had well done, D. Eck, 
Professor of Theology at Ingoldstad, 
spoiled again. This, not ignorant, yet 
mean—thinking passionate man, full of 
fanatic zeal for the Catholic religion, 
challenged Luther to disputation a 


revailed 


. 


Leipzig; which was carried on with so | 


much passion and bitterness, that Lu- 
ther separated himself more and more 
from the Catholic church. Miltiz 
therefore found, on a new conversation 
with Luther, that he was quite 
changed, and could do nothing with 
him. He, nevertheless, continued 
unceasingly, and without letting him- 
self be cast down by the defeat of his 
plan, to operate in a mild manner. 
eee 
Remarks on the Pastoral Poets of Italy, 
and Thoughts on reading Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s Translation of the Aminta of 
Torquato Tusso. 


(Concluded from col. 608.) 


On perusing this little translation, we 
could not avoid frequently asking our- 
selves the question—What would our 
great poets of England have been 
without Italy ; that rich storehouse of 
the literature of the ancient world, to 
which they have continually resorted ; 
—the fountain-head ‘from whence they 
drew those luscious streams, which 
fertilized and adorned the colder cli- 


} 

“ . 
promised | 
iS] 


mate of northern song? But, if our 
very first poets have been indebted to 
the revivers of literature for a portion 
| of their fame, if even Milton lighted at 
| their shrine that immortal fire which 
| breathes such animation through his 
| works,--to what ‘ extraordinary small- 
ness’ must have dwindled the powers 
| of Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. John Keats, 
and Mr. Procter, alias Cornwall, if 
such glorious lights as Dante, Tasso, 
| and Ariosto, had never shone upon 
heir little faculties, or had never been 
translated for them into English? 
| It is indeed surprising, how much 
| Fanshawe, Fairfax, and Hoole, have 
done towards facilitating a knowledge 
of the Tuscan tongue, and supplying 
our Cit poets with a spirit of imitation, 
and subjects ready cut and dry to their 
| hand. We often amuse ourselves with 
t 


hinking what sort of a revenge those 


| 
| 
| great masters of the Tuscan lyre would 
| have exercised upon their caricatu- 
| rists, our modern versifiers of Italian 
| canzonets and sonnets, had they been 
as immortal as their works, to see the 
delicate versions which these gentle- 
| men have made of them. Would they 
| have slit their tongues, or amputated 
| the fore-finger and thumb of their 
i right hands, to dissuade them from 
| exposing their ignorance of the truth 
}and spirit of the models from which 
they copy? Or would Tasso have 
quietly expostulated with Mr. Hunt, 
on the cruelty and impropriety of his 
making him sitfor his portrait, and of 
presenting it in no manner of likeness 
| in our British gallery of poets? Sup- 
pose the shade of Tasso to walk into 
the artist’s daubing room, just as he 
was about to put his last touch to the 
Aminta, (we wish, for the joke of the 
thing, he had.) Here, however, they 
hold a conference. 
TASSO AND LEIGH. 
Scene—Kentish Town. 
Tasso. 


My name is Tasso: I have the honour to kiss 
your Majesty’s hand. 


Leh. 
70d bless me—so you shall. 
[Starting up. 
| Have you read Rimini and Foliap—and 
but do you read in the other world? 
Tasso. 


Certainly! and copy and steal from one an- 
other too—but my business is with your ma- 
jesty in this. As the republic of letters is, for- 
tunately for your Majesty, converted into an 
absolute government, I come to submit the 
propriety of your bestowing all your royal at- 
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tention to the preservation of ajust equilibrium 
and preservation of your subjects, without in- 
termeddling in foreign affairs, which (with your 
Majesty’s leave) are really above your royal 
capacity. Your Majesty’s late invasion of the 
Parnassus of Italy, is quite unprecedented, and 
against all the rules of literary warfare, the 
riyhts of poets, and the common sense of man- 
kind. 
Leigh. 

Perfectly astonished—perfectly astonished, I 
assure you. I have been just complimented by 
John Keats, Esq. and our renowned Barry, 
upon the infinite delicacy and skill which I 
have exercised upon your poor Amintas. Yes, 
and Pll translate the Jerusalem too. 

Tasso. 

Now heaven forbid—you would not so far be 
mine enemy. And let me persuade your Ma- 
jesty, that you would not herein be consulting 
your royal reputation. Consider, that in lite- 
rature aud the arts, it is preferable to be “ great 
in little things, rather than little in great at- 
tempts.”” You therefore shewed some judg- 
ment in choosing my Amintas instead of God- 
frey. The former was merely a‘ jeu d’esprit,’ 
of which I never thought much, and not a little 
dashed with conceit, which I presume made 
your majesty inlove withit. You have pre- 
served my concetti very faithfully I see, and 
wherever you could, without flagrant violation 
of the text, introduced no little of your own. 
As tothe ‘ Jerusalem delivered,’ let me beseech 
your Majesty to abandon the design. The reed 
and the trumpet are very different instruments 
on which to play. I could forgive Fairfax— 
but Hoole, and another unmerciful wretch, a 
namesake and a poetic relation of your Majesty’s, 
I suppose, has given England, once the land of 
poets, a very pretty 7dea of me indeed. 

Leigh. 

That’s just the reason I wish to make a ver- 
sion of the Jerusalem myself. They really have 
not done you common justice, my dear fellow. 
| We observe, he addresses Lord Byron ina 
similar style. | 

Tasso. 


May all the powers of impudence reward 
you! As to your modern school of scribbling, 
my trust in heaven is, that it will at last write 
itself down. Under all the vexations of a wan- 
dering and a wretched life, I consoled myself 
with the prospect of some future justice, and, 
perhaps, lasting fame: but, alas, you are now 
all doing what you can to blast the few laurels 
that would have sat bright and lovely on my 
brow. QO, how have Ariosto, and poor Tasso, 
provoked the malignant spirit with which you 
have pursued us! By what faults have we 
merited the approbation and admiration which 
you profess—the resolution and cruel perse- 
verance with which you translate and metamor- 
phizeus! While, on the other hand, 


“« To be dispraised of such were no small praise.” 


Expose, attack, revile, and vilify us as you 
will—we will not complain ;—but spare us, we 
beseech you, the honours of your friendship 
and alliance—and your translations with your 
names staring the public in the face with our 
own. Dante, though in purgatory, murmurs 
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revenge for the fallen honours of Rimini, whose 
story, of deep and sacred memory, you have so 
wantonly parodied, converting one of the most 
bright and beautiful episodes of-our prince of 
poets, into the amour of a groom and a cham- 
bermaid—so flippant and trashy is the language 
in which it is conveyed—unequalled by any 
thing except Billingsgate, or the Fancy. The 
disciples of your slang school also are at work ; 
but Apollo, though “ of long suffering” with 
the race of blockheads, is not to be tempted for 
ever—beware the fate of Marsgas, lest he re- 
peat the punishment, and 
“* Tear the calf-skin from your recreant limbs.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 

For myself, I will only pray that your works 
may survive, for the benefit of whole posteri- 
ties—of grocers and cheesemongers of other 
times. Iam afraid it is in vain that I entreat 
you to desist; I suppose yeu will still con- 
tinue to torture our souls.—[ Casting a look of 
lordly, but quiet reproach upon Leigh, and 
murinuring, ‘* he weil print it,” the hapless shade 
departed. Leigh pondered for a moment, and 
then turning towards his manuscript with a 
smile of complacency ,— Yes, I will print it.” ] 

If our readers should object to the 
opinions of a ghost, let them listen to 
those of an Italian critic. Itis a plain 
matter of fact, that we have again 
read Tasso’s Aminta, for the purpose 
of comparing it with Mr. L. Hunt’s 
translation—and so far we are obliged 
to him —but not for reading it ‘‘ done 
into English,” without the spirit and 
admirable simplicity of the original. 
Still we find it sufficiently faithful— 
more particularly in the preservation 
and heightening of the concetti,— 
doubly simplifying what was already 
simple, and often debasing what is 
great and lofty in the sentiment. Mr. 
H. appears to understand the nature 
of true pathos. It is but too appa- 
rent, that he has affected a native and 
pastoral style, endeavouring at the 
same time to appear frec from aflecta- 
tion, which sits rather awkwardly up- 
on him, after giving himself such a 
full swing of conceit in all his preced- 
ing prose and poetic writings. 

There certainly was no occasion to 
let down the simple language of Tasso, 
into any thing of amore puerile and 
trifling tone, to suit the pastoral cha- 
racter, as Mr. H. has occasionally 
done. Of versification, there is little 
or none that deserves the name, after 
reading the harmonious numbers of 
Tasso; and his style, though pretty 
much yaried, is deficient in interest, 
for want of due recurring rhymes, 
which alone can give to any English 
composition the name of Poem. 

With all these faults, however, we 
2Y 
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think Mr. H. appears to more advan- | 
tage in this translation, than ever he 
has done in any original work. By 
the bye, the king of our metropolitan 
poets, has shewn more than a royal 


judgment in selecting it. It is exactly 


fitted to the breadth and compass of | 
his mind, which is by no means re- | 
markable for its reach and capacity. | 
Mr. H. should indeed confine himself 
to the lighter walks of literature, pick 
daisies with the lamb, chirp with the | 
grasshopper, and flirt and bound with | 
the nimbleness of the squirrel, from 
bough to bough ; 
“¢ Singing with his loud heart, I love, I love.” 
AMIN. 
Among the lesser poets of our Cock- 

ney school, Mr. H. is assuredly the 
least and the best: and, as Homer 
was said to be the father of the 
sublime, so Mr. H. has a good title to 
that of the minute or little in poetry. 
Besides, it is not only little itself, but 
the cause of littleness in others. 
When we think of this race of Lillipu- 
tians, and compare it with the poetic 
breed of our Campbells and our By- 
rons, we are ata loss to conceive how 
they manage to grow to such an extra- 


ordinary smallness. That our readers | 


may not suppose that we wish them to 
tie their faith to the sleeve of our 
“‘ ipse dixit,” let them accept the few 
following specimens of quaintness and 
conceit from our Aminta done into En- 
glish: viz. 
A ffectation. 

“© When every where he follow’d her about 

To chase and sport: young lover, his young 


lass.” p. de 
Nonsense. 
«« Till pity mollify 
The blunting ice.” p- 8. 


Reiteration. 
y *Tis she is blind, not T, 
“«¢ Though blend I am miscalled by blinded men.” 
p- 6. 
Saucy. 
“¢ My delight 
Is following the chace, and when tts saucy 
Bringing it down.” p- 10. 
Harmony of Versification. 
«« Aud what can time not do! and what not do 
A faithful lover and importunate.” pp. 14. 


Vulgar and Butcher-lke. 


«‘ When thy Amintas shall domesticate 
Thy wildness for thee, and put flesh and blood 
Into this steel and stony heart of thine.” 

p- 15. 
Correct Metre. 

«« Pray let Amintas with himself and his loves 

Of seeing thyself grown wrinkled and fea- 
tureless.” 


Obscure Grammar. 
‘« In thus denying pity 
To one whom nought else under heaven de- 
nies it.” 
Wonderful Knowledge. 
‘© What the woods know, and what the moun- 
tains know, 
And what the rivers know, and man knows 
not.” 
Long Metre. 
“¢ The banks of the river, I told him my journey.” 
Very Odd. 


“« And fertilizing there, I saw act round 
Apollo and the Nine.” 
Poetic License. 
«¢ In the small wells 
Which a sweet smile forms in a lovely cheek.” 
: p. 57. 
Again, 
“6 Makes grave and troublesome wounds.” 
«‘ Lifts him with a sparkling hand.”  p. 137. 
Under whose smile of pity is concealed 
An tron for my soul.” p. 188. 


A deadly ice has shot about my heart, 
And shuts up my loud spirit.” 


‘ 


And here too, we shut up Mr. Hunt’s 
book for the present, and trust that he 
may give us occasion for higher praise 
in the next production with which he 
favours the public. For the best por- 
tions of this little pastoral drama, we 
must refer our readers to the choruses, 
particularly that which concludes the 
first act. This does Mr. H. more 
credit than the whole of the work be- 
sides, and we have only to wish that 
he would always write so. We really 
think, if he would allow us, we could 
*< lick him into shape” after all. 

1 yy 
Ee — 


ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF ANTIQUITIES. 
THE science of Antiquities will oc- 
cupy an extensive place in the mind 
of the individual who is engaged in 
literary pursuits. The pleasing sen- 
sations which the perusal of “‘ testimo- 
nies, or authentic accounts, that have 
come down to us, of ancient nations,” 
and which, an historical knowledge 
of the edifices, magistrates, offices, 
manners, customs, ceremonies, wor- 
ship, and other objects worthy of 
curiosity, excite in the mind,—are 
sufficient motives for continuing and 
persevering in this study. And when 
these descriptions are confirmed by 
what are called Antiques, the satis- 
faction is increased to a higher degree. 
The remains of the edifice, which is 
mentioned in the graceful strains of a 
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Virgil, and a visit to the monument 
recorded in history, and which oc- 
cupies the site of any celebrated per- 
formance—whether military or civil, 
whether consecrated to the memory of 
public or private virtue—increases 
the enthusiasm with which we trace 
the page of record,~and affords an 
inexpressible pleasure to the mind. 
The science of Antiquities opens to 
our view the former state of king- 
doms; it enables us to judge of the 
merits or defects of their institutions, 
and at the same time reminds us of 
the great changes that have taken 
place in the world in general, and in 
each nation and region in particular. 
Animus meminit preteritorum, pre- 
sentia cernit, futura previdet. This 
study will in part assist us to say 
these words of the immortal Cicero, 

It is of great importance to be ac- 
quainted with past affairs. A sen- 
sible man is a creature desirous of 
knowing the history and customs of 
his own species. And, though he 
take disgust at the scene which the 
blood of gladiators presents, he will 
allow it to be a natural consequence 
of the disposition of the people; 
knowing that a cause will produce a 
corresponding effect—that the barba- 
rity which is inherent in the disposi- 
tion, will not fail to discover itself in 
action. If we look over the volumes 
which treat of the Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, written by Archdeacon Potter, 
and mark the different stages of the 
Athenian customs, as well as com- 
pare their form of government with 
our own unrivalled constitution, it 
will prove an entertaining and in- 
structive undertaking. A vast deal 
of pleasure is afforded in tracing the 
progress of the different arts, and in 
reading the history of those persons 
who introduced any particular bene- 
fit;—such as the invention of letters, 
which is ascribed to Cadmus; or the 
enacting salutary laws, such as those 
of Solon. Contemplate the peculiar 
art which stamped immortality on the 
Roman character, and observe the 
independent genius that primarily 
marked it. 


Tu regene tmpert populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erant artes : pacisque imponere morem 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


AENEID Vi. 


There exists indeed an extensive 
field for contemplation ; and there are 


innumerable topics of antiquity which 
might be mentioned, but which would 
occupy too great a space. The learn- 
ing and arts, so remarkable among 
the ancients, the dresses worn by 
them, and the various forms of their 
civil and military affairs, are well 
worth the attention of the student. 
There are, indeed, Antiquities which 
become the acquaintance of certain 
professions in life. The divine would 
do well to trace the inferior and erro- 
neous religions of the heathens ;—the 
physician would benefit himself by 
getting a knowledge of his art (how- 
ever imperfect it might then have been) 
among the ancients ;—and the lawyer 
should be able to compare the civil 
polity of Greece and Rome, of the 


ancient Germans, &c., that he might, - 


among many other uses, see the hap- 
piness which is insured by those laws 
in which he is a practitioner. ( Vide 
Urquhart, on Classical Learning. ) 

It must, however, be understood, 
that Antiquities are not confined to 
Greece and Rome. Every kingdom 
of which we have a knowledge, that 
has made a distinguished figure in the 
world, has also a claim on us, and 
contributes its assistance for our in- 
tellectual improvement. And, while 
a Briton, a Frenchman, a German, a 
Spaniard, and every other individual 
of whatever country, earnestly con- 
tends tor the excellency of his native 
institutions, and each carries before 
him the maxim, Non sihi, sed patria ;— 
Jet them all turn a moment from mu- 
tual animosity, and consider if they 
have improved upon the ancient in- 
stitutions of their forefathers, and 
learned to manage the art and appen- 
dages of government, from a view of 
the civil polity of the ancients. 

Z. 


ee ee 
PUNISHMENT AND MARK OF CAIN. 


THE learned Shuckford was not only 
dissatisfied with our usual notion, 
that God set a mark upon Cain in 
consequence of his having killed his 
brother Abel, but he makes himself 
merry with the ludicrous nature of 
some of those marks which fancy had 
appointed to be borne about by him, 
Without attempting to defend thase 
conjectures, and without adding to 
the number, I shall merely endea- 
vour to shew, that the customary ren. 
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dering of the passage, Gen. iv. 15. 
may be supported. 

Among the laws attributed to 
MENU, is the following appointment, 
which I notice especially, because it 
is directly attributed to Menu him- 
self, as if it were a genuine tradition 
received from him; and it describes so 
powerfully and pathetically, the dis- 
tressed situation of an outcast, that 
one is led to think it is drawn from 
the recollection of some real instance, 
rather than from the 
the sufferings of such a supposed cri- 
minal, 

Crimes in general have been thought, 
by mankind, susceptible of expiation, 
more or less, according to the degrees 
of their guilt: but some are of so 
flagrant a nature, as to be supposed 
atrocious beyond expiation. Though 
murder be usually considered one of 
those atrocious crimes, and conse- 
quently inexpiable; yet there have 
been instances wherein the criminal 
was punished by other means than by 
loss of life. A judicial infliction, of a 
commutatory kind, seems to have 
been passed on Cain. Adam was 
punished by a dying life; Cain, by a 
living death. 

For violating the paternal bed, 
Let the mark of a female part be impressed 

ON THE FOREHEAD, WITH A HOT IRON, 
For drinking spirits, a Vintner’s flag : 

For stealing sacred gold, a dog’s foot: 

For murdering a priest, the figure of a head- 
less corpse. 

With none to eat with them, 

With none to sacrifice with them; 

With none to be allied by marriage to them : 

Abject, and excluded from all social duties, 

Let them WANDER OVER THE EARTH ; 

Branded with indelible marks, 

They shall be deserted by their paternal and 
maternal relations. 

Treated by none with affection ; 

Received by none with respect. 

Such is the ordinance of MENU. 

‘Criminals of all classes, having 
performed an expiation ordained by 
law, shall not be marked on the fore- 
head, but be condemned to pay the 
highest fine.” This from 
MENU. 

Let us apply these principles in 
illustration of the history of Cain. 
Cain had slain Abel his brother; this 
being a very extraordinary and em- 
barrassing instance of guilt, and per- 
haps the first enormous crime among 
mankind which required exemplary 
punishment, the Lord thought proper 


also is 


foresight of 


| 


to interpose, and to act as judge on 
this singularly affecting occasion. 
Adam might be ignorant of this guilt, 
ignorant by what process to detect it, 
and ignorant by what penalty to pun- 
ish it; but the Lord (metaphorically) 
hears of it, by the blood which cried 
from the ground: and he detects it, 
passes sentence on him—‘“‘ Thou art 
cursed from the earth, which hath open- 
ed her mouth to receive thy brother’s 
blood;” a fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth. And Gain 
said to the Lord, “Is my iniquity too 
great for expiation? Is there no fine, 
no suffering, short of such a vaga- 
bond state, that may be accepted? 
Behold, thou hast banished me this day 
from the face of the land where I was 
born, where my parents dwell, my 
native country! and from thy presence, 
also, in thy public worship and insti- 
tutions; I must now hide myself from 
all my heart holds dear, being prohi- 
bited from approaching my former 
intimates, and thy venerated altar. 
I shall be a fugitive, a vagabond on the 
earth; and any one who findeth me may 
slay me without compunction, as if I 
were rather a wild beast than a man.” 
The Lord said, ‘‘I mentioned an ex- 
piation formerly, on account of your 


| crime of ungovernable malice and 


anger, bidding you lay a sin-offering 
hefore the entrance; but then you 
disregarded that admonition and com- 
mand. Nevertheless, as I did not 
take the life of your father Adam, 
though forfeited, when I sat in judg- 
ment on him, but abated of that rigor- 
ous penalty; so I do not design that 
you should be taken off by sudden 
death, neither immediately from my- 
self, nor mediately by another. I pro- 
nounce, therefore, on whoever shall 
destroy Cain. Moreover, to shew 
that Cain is a person suffering under 
punishment,—since no one else has 
power to do it; since he resists the 
justice of his fellow men; since his 
crime has called me to be his judge, 
I shall brand his forehead with a mark 
of his crime ; and then, whoever ob- 
serves this mark, will avoid his com- 
pany; they will not smite. him, but 
they will hold no intercourse with 
him, fearing his irascible passions 
may take offence at some unguarded 
word, and again transport him into 
a fury, which may issue in bloodshed. 
Beside this, all mankind, wherever he 
may endeavour to asseciate, shall fear 
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to pollute themselves, by conference 
with him.’”’—The uneasiness continu- 
ally arising from this state of seques- 
tration, led the unhappy Cain to seek 
repose in a distant settlement. 

If this conception of the history be 
just, and if the quotation from Menu 
be genuine, we have here one of the 
oldest traditions in the world; in con- 
firmation not only of the history as 
related in Genesis, but of our public 
version of the passage.—Calmet’s Dict. 
Fragment 141. 


ee — 
Woctryp, 


SONNET. 


Oh! I could wander on till dawn of day, 

And keep my eyes on thee, bright orb of night, 

Now, whilst thou shedd’st thy pale and silvery 
light 

O’er the lone path in which my footsteps stray. 

And where is she, O moon! that once with me 

in silent admiration gaz’d upon thy face, 

And were by no one seen—except by thee. 

Oh, tell me, does she occupy a place 

Above thy glorious height?—does she behold 

Thy light on earth’s wide surface uncontroll’d, 

Still shed its gentle beams, and does she see 

My eyes, as her’s were, firmly fix’d on thee ? 

Oh! if she does—then thoughts no more will 


rise 
Of melancholy—as I see thee gild the skies. 
M. M. 
—= 
SONNET. 


THE moon is sailing in a cloudless sky, 

And all is silence—not a sound is nigh, 

Save the half-stifled laugh of those who roam 

In misery and woe from friends and home. 

Ah! ’tis a sight makes pity’s tear to start, 

To melt to tenderness the hardest heart, 

To see them thus forsaken and forlorn, 

Of hope bereft—from every comfort torn, 

No friend, save one, and that an early tomb— 

And sickness, and disease, and wan despair, 

Are on the cheek instead of beauty’s bloom, 

That once in loveliness sat smiling there.— 

And when they die—there is no one that’s nigh 

To dry their tears—or hear their last repentant 

sigh ! 

Acton Place. M. M. 


ee 
LINES. 


“‘ Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly up- 
wards.” —JOB. 


AH, little thought I when a child, 
How vain all is below ; 

Each foolish toy my passions fir’d, 
And caus’d my heart to glow. 

As in the spring the tender flow’r, 
From winter’s storms secure, 

I fear’d no. change, I thought my joys 
Made only to endure. 

But sad experience soon taught me 


What I would gladly hide, 


I found my error, hang my head, 

And with this plaint I cry’d: 

“‘ How little can our strength command ! 
How little do we know! 

Amidst a world of hopes and fears, 
All have their share of woe. 

Come then, Redeemer of mankind, 
Blest Jesus, come to me, 

Shew me the way to life and bliss, 
And I will follow thee.” T. M. 
ee 


THE MORNING STAR. 


BricutT harbinger of day, presaging light, 
Thou first to chase the gloomy shades of night, 
Whose sparkling visage cheers the early swain, 
And sends him whistling to his team again ; 
At thy approach, nature’s soft slumbers cease, 
And clamour soon usurps the throne of peace. 
Up springs the cock to greet the coming morn; 
The hounds responsive carol to the horn ; 
The cumbrous waggon groans beneath its load ; 
The full stage-coach comes rattling on the road. 
These own thy influence, these admit thy pow’r 
And presidency o’er the morning hour. 

But not for these began my matin strain ; 
To sing of them were trifling ali and vain. 
’Tis thine, O Phosphorus, thine ’tis t’ impart 
Associations grateful to the heart. 
Looking on thee, we call to mind the earth 
W hen infant nature issu’d into birth, 
And retrospecting to the sacred page, 
Muse o’er the wonders of the world’s first age. 
Looking on thee, we recognize the star 
Which led the watchful shepherds from afar 
To that fam’d city, where the work began, 
The heaw’nly purpose of redeeming man. 
Looking on thee, our thoughts are borne above 
To the prime source of reason and of love, 
That source divine from whom all blessings flow, 
To whom the light and all we have we owe. 


T. M. 
Er 


THE WARNING. 


YEs, thou hast seen the Virgin’s blush 
Confess the rising flame, 

And triumph’d o’er the mingling flush, 
Of innocence and shame ;— 

Maturer beauty’s witching glance 

Has led thee through the circling dance, 
Still foremost in the festal throng, 

And thou hast press’d the goblet round, 

And heard thine echoing roofs resound, 
The wine-pledge and the song. 


Thine heart is struck ! that chill reveals 
With force thou canst not flee, 
Though o’er thee Time all noiseless steals, 
Short, short is time to thee! 
Though vigorous as the morning sun, 
Throezh pleasure’s flower-gemm/’d path thou’st 
3 § 


run, 
While youth’s bright blossoms o’er thee 
wave, 


Laid pale, and stiff, and cold, and low, 
The next November’s early snow, 
May drift upon thy grave. 


O! then the maddening banquet fly, 
Wild mirth and lawless joy, 

And turn thee from the laughing eye, 
That lures thee to destroy. 


a ae 


Rie 
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So, may thy cleansed spirit know, 
Divine contrition’s healing glow ;— 
So, Mercy to thy fervent pray’r, 
Grant in thy twelfth and closing hour 
Firm faith, and holy hope have power, 
To save thee from despair. B. 


ac RR 


LYRIC ODE ON WAR. 


Translated from the Italian of Alessandro 
Mangont. 


HARK! to the right the trumpet knelleth ! 
Hark! to the left a knell replying! 
On either side the earth repelleth 

The trampling tread of stud and man. 
Lo here, in air a banner flying, 
There another broadly glancing— 
Here a banded troop advancing, 

Another meets it, van to van. 


The space between hath disappear’d, 

Now they’re clashing, brand with brand, 

Breasts with deadly wounds are scarr’d, 
Blood-burst, more fast their wounds they 

ply ; 

Who are they ? the lovely land 

What new stranger wasteth now? 

Who hath made the noble vow, 
His native soil to free, or die? 


One their language, as their race 
Of one country ; strangers call 
Each one a brother, every face 
Speaks them of a family ; 
This earth the common nurse of all— 
This earth all kneaded now with blood, 
Which nature in its solitude 
Girt from the world with Alps and sea. 


Ah! who to slay his brother first 
Uprear’d the sacrilegious brand ? 
Oh horror! who the cause accurst 
Of this thrice cursed butchery ? 
They know not—come the hireling band 
Of a hireling captain, they, 
Careless to be slain or slay, 
With him they fight, and ask not why. 


Ah woe! these fools in conflict wild, 

Or wives or mothers have they not? 

Why hastes not each her spouse, her child, 
From that ignoble field to rend ? 

The aged, who e’en now devote 

To the dark grave each holy thought, 

Why speed they not that maddening route, 
With counsel wise in peace to bind ? 


As sits the countryman before 
His quiet dwelling gate at ease ; 
Watching the storms aloof that pour 
On fields his ploughshare hath not turn’d; 
So hear ye each, afar that sees, 
Secure, yon armed cohorts dread, 
Recount the thousands of the dead, 
And the wild woes of cities burn’d. 


Then from their mother’s lips suspense, 

Behold the sons, intent on learning 

By names of scorn to know, from whence 
Ere long they shall go forth to slay ; 

Here dames at eve all brightly burning, 

With rings and collars jewel’d pride, 

Which from the vanquish’d’s desolate bride, 
Husband or lover rent away. 


a 


Ah woe! ah woe! ah woe! with slain 
The loaded earth is cover’d up ! 
And all is blood yon spacious plain, 
More loud the shouts, more wild the strife ; 
But in yon failing bands a troop 
Is wavering now, and now it breaketh, 
And victory hopeless now awaketh 
In vulgar souls the love of life. 


As in the air the scattering grain, 
From the broad fan is whirl’d abroad, 
So all about the ample plain 
The conquer’d warriors’ rout is spread ; 
But sudden on the fugitive’s road 
Fierce squadrons unforeseen appear, 
And on their flank, more near, more near, 
Is heard the horseman’s thundering tread. 


Trembling before their foes, they lie, 

The prisoners’ yielded arms are heap’d, 
The conqueror drowns with clamorous cry 
The sound the lowly dying makes; 

The courier to his saddle leap’d, 

Takes, folds his billet, and away ; 

He flogs, he spurs, devours the way ; 
Each city at the rumour wakes. 


Why, all the trodden road along, 

Run ye from forth your fields, your homes? 

Each asks his neighbour in the throng, 
Anxious what joyous news hath he ; 

Hapless! ye know from whence he comes, 

And hope ye words of joyfal strain? 

Brothers by brothers have been slain, 
This dreadful news I give to thee. 


I hear around the festive cries, 
The adorned temples ring with song, 
From homicidal hearts arise 
Thanksgiving hymns abhorr’d of God, 
The while the stranger, from among 


| The Alps high circle stoops his sight, 


Beholds, and counts with fierce delight, 


The brave that bite the bloody sod. 


Break off the triumph and the feasting ! 
Speed, speed, and fill your ranks anew, 
Be each unto his banner hasting, 
The stranger is come down—is here— 
Ah conquerors! ye are weak and few ! 
Therefore he comes to battle dight, 
And waits you in yon field of fight, 
Because your brother perish’d there. 


Oh for thy children too confin’d ! 
Thy sons in peace thou canst not feed ; 
Doom’d land! to strangers now resign’d, 
Such judgment hath begun on thee. 
A foe, by thee unharm’d indeed, 
Sits at thy board, and mocks thy toils, 
Divides thy frantic people’s spoils, 
And holds thy sword of sov reignty. 


Frantic he too! oh never! no, 
Was nation blest by blood and wrong ; 
The conquer’d feel not all the woe; 

Still turns to tear the guilty’s joy ; 
Though not his haughty way along 
Th’ eternal vengeance sweeps and breaks, 
It follows, watches still, and wakes, 

At his last moment to destroy. 


Stamp’d in one image at our birth, 
Made in the likeness all of One ; 
Ever, at every part of earth 
Where breath of life we may inherit, 
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Be brethren all! one unison. 

Accurst be he to strife who turns 

Accurst who mocketh him that mourns, 
Or saddeneth one immortal spirit!! 


——ia—— 
VERSES FOR SAMPLERS. 
To morning’s gay flow’r we youth may com- 
pare, 
How charming the tints while in bloom ; 
It delights with its beauty, and sheds on the air 
A sweet and engaging perfume. 


Youth’s leaves are good nature, with modesty 
twin’d, 
Ev’ry virtue the tints it displays, 
Its odours consist of a sweetness of mind, 
And charms us with freedom and ease. 


This flower is ANNA, young life is her morn, 
May she bloom like a blossom in Spring, 
And years roll away while unpointed the thorn, 

To infix in her bosom a sting! 


ee C7 ct ea 
ANSWER TO A QUERY ON SURNAMES, 


In the Imperial Magazine for August 
last, col. 676, a question was inserted 
on the Origin of Surnames. To this 
question a short reply was given in 
the Number for October, col. 8380. 
Since that time we have been favoured 
with a more detailed account, which 
can hardly fail to prove satisfactory to 
eur readers. 


From this seemingly unimportant sub- 
ject, a great deal of curious, and even 
useful information, may be extracted, 
by attending to the circumstances pe- 
culiar to the different classes unto 
which these marks of family distinc- 
tion are naturally divided. 

Thus, whenever we find Surnames 
of which the etymology is either ob- 
scure, of foreign extraction, or altoge- 
ther unknown, the origin of such fami- 
lies may very safely be ascribed to the 
ages of antiquity, to the Norman con- 
quest, or to one or other of the dif- 
ferent influx of foreigners, that have 
so frequently, either in a friendly or 
in a hostile manner, come into this 
country. 

In proof of this, it may be remark- 
ed, that the greater part of the ancient 
nobility and gentry are thus derived. 
Such as the Surnames of Allen, Agnew, 
Agar; Bruce, Burnett, Bertie; Cour- 
tenay, Campbell, Cummin; Douglas, 
Drummond, Dillon; Elliot, Erskine, 
Eden; Foulis, Forbes, Frazer; Gor- 
don, Graham, Goring ; Howard, Her- 
bert, Hope; Ingram, Irwin, Jervis; 
Kerr, Keith, Kennedy; Lesley, Lam- 


bert, Lutterel; Montague, Mordaunt> 
Maitland; Napier, Noel, Nevil; Ogle, 
Ogilvie, Osborne; Percy, Pelham, 
Pringle; Quin; Rowley, Ramsay, 
Russel; Seymour, Sinclair, Spencer ; 
Talbot, Tallemache, Thurlow ; Went- 
worth, Wynne, Wallace; Villiers, 
Vane, Verney ; Yonge, Yelverton, &c. 

There is also another class of Sur- 
names, that in general denotes great 
antiquity, and of which a considerable 
part of the nobility and gentry con- 
sist, viz.—such as are derived from 
the names of places, or have given 
name tothem. The following may be 
stated as examples among many: 
Arundel, Arbuthnot, Abercrombie ; 
Berkeley, Barrington, Borthwick ; Co- 
ventry, Crawford, Catheart; Dundas; 
Elphinstone; Fularton; Grant; Ha- 
milton; Innes; Johnstone; Living- 
stone; Menzies, Murray, Montgo- 
merie; Netterville; Purves; Riddel, 
Ross; Somerset, Sutherland; York. 
This mark of antiquity is, however, 
not so unequivocal as the first; for 
although many ancient families, as 
above, have their surnames from par- 
ticular places, which either were, or 
still are, in their possession, yet all 
that are so designed are not ancient. 
For it is by no means uncommon for 
new families to call their lands by their 
own name, and many have their sur- 
names from towns and countries, who 
never had any property there. 

A very considerable portion of all 
ranks is denominated from what is 
properly called the Sir-name, which is 
taken from the name of the father, or 
most honourable progenitor of the 
tribe; and when this is expressed in 
the ancient language of the country, 
itis a pretty sure indication of remote 
antiquity. In England, this ancient 
sir-name is expressed in the old Nor- 
man dialect by Fitz, meaning a son; 
in Scotland by Mac, a son also; and 
in Ireland, by O, a grandson; all pre- 
fixed to the proper name of the pro- 
genitor. Of the first, the following 
families have attained to the peerage ; 
Fitzwalter, Fitzgerald, Fitzherbert, 
Fitzwilliam, (2) Fitzgibbon, Fitzpa- 
trick, Fitzmaurice, and Fitzroy, (2) but 
this last is rather the mark of descent 
than of antiquity, being the illegiti- 
mate offspring of Charles II. Of the 
sirname by Mac, the following have 
attained to ‘peerage :-—Macdonald, 
Macdonnel, Mackenzie, (2) Mackay, 
Macgill, Maclellan, Macdowal, and 
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Macartney: and by O, in like manner 
in the peerage, O’Brien, (2) O'Neil, 
O’Callaghan, and O’Hara. In Wales, 
ap, originally prefixed to the name 
of the father, had the same import; as, 
ap-Rice, ap-Howel, ap-Evon; the son 
of Rice,—of Howel,—of Evon. The 
two first were soon contracted to Price 
and Powel, and still indicate anti- 
quity; but the more common practice 
of expressing the sirname plainly, 
Evans, Edwards, Johns, or Williams, 
is a modern device, which tends to 
confound ancient families with the 
commonalty of that O 
change the sirname every eeneration, 
by adding for their own sirname the 
genitive s, to the proper name of their 
immediate progenitor. Hx. William 
the son of John Edwards, will call 
himself William Johnes, or Jones, 
and his own son Edward will in like 
manner call himself Edward Williams ; 
so that were this practice general, all 
family distinction, so far as depends 


country who 
as 


upon simame, would be involved in | 
| the origin of every surname, nor is it 


utter confusion.* 


Sa ne 


That branch of sirname that is form- | 
ed by adding son in plain English to | 
| dulged, particularly on such as have 


the proper name of the progenitor, Is, 
like the English language itself, more 
modern, and besides that there are 
fewer of the nobility of this denomina- 
tion, their elevation to the peerage is 


but of recent date; the most ancient | 
| the station or rank that their‘ancestors 


at present on the list being Watson 
Lord Sondes; created such only 45 
years ago, since which there has been 


only eight more of this class added, 


viz. Robinson, (2) Leeson, Dawson, 


Acheson, Jenkinson, Nelson, and 
Hutchinson. Sanderson, Earl of Scar- 


borough, is no proper exception to 
this, that being only an assumed name 
at no remote period, the original name 
being Lumley, which is indeed a name 
of great antiquity} There was in- 
deed a Robertson, now changed to Col- 
lier, Earl of Portmore, of pretty an- 
cient date, but that name itself is per- 


* Not unsimilar to this is the practice in the 
Imperial family of Russia, whefe the children 
take the name of their own father as a sirname: 
Ex. Peter Alexowitz, Paul Petrowitz, Alexan- 
der Paulowitz. They have even a feminine 
declension owna, instead of owitz. Ex. Elizabeth 
Twanowna, Ann Paulowna, &c. But here 
there is no danger of confusion, the family 
being too dignified to admit of doubt, as to 
lineage. 

+ It is related, that when our sagacious mo- 
narch, James VI. was on his journey south to 
London, to take possession of the English 


haps among the most ancient of this 
class, its chief having possessed under 
that name his present lands in Athol 
for more than 400 years. 

Of proper names, almost every one 
may be adduced as surnames. The 
following are in the peerage, but, ex- 
cept the first, of no great antiquity: 
Peter, Alexander, Duncan, and Mat- 
thew. 

The surnames derived from the di- 
minutives of proper names, such as 
Dick, Thom, Jamie, Will, Watt, Rob, 
Sim, Saunders, Pate, with their own 
progeny of Dickson, Thomson, Ja- 
mieson, &c. must all have sprung ori- 
ginally from the lower orders, if not 
from illegitimacy; as is most pro- 
bably the case with all surnames de- 
rived from the names of women, such 
as Alison, Mollison, Nelson, Beatson, 
and Christicson, as well as Christie, 
or rather Chirstie itself, that being 
the usual appellation of Chirstain, 
which in Scotland, is a woman’s name. 

It would be an endless task to trace 


here meant to be attempted ; but still 
a few observations more may be in- 


attained in this country to celebrity. 
Thus we may observe, that official 
station and rank have given rise to 
many dignified families that still con- 
tinue in power and afiluence, although 


held has long since ceased to be enjoy- 
ed,—such as Stuart, Marischal, Con- 
stable, Butler, King, Dean, Monk, 
Knight, Falconer, Forester, Bishop, 
Archdeacon, Treasurer, Chamberlane, 
&e. There are now about twenty 
of the prime nobility of these sur- 
names, exclusive of the four last, 
which have not yet attained to that 
honour. 

Some surnames again denote the 
nation or people from whence the fa- 
milies are derived, as Scott, Fleming, 
French, (which have all attained to the 


crown, he lodged one night at Lumley castle, 
between Newcastle and Durham. Here the 
chaplain of the family, in conducting the royal 
visitor through the gallery of family portraits, 
took occasion to expatiate on the vast antiquity 
of his patron’s ancestors, tracing them through 
an almost endless genealogy. His Majesty, 
who foresaw where this was to end, and unwill- 
ing to be longer detained on the subject, cut 
him short at once with— Stop, stop, man, I 
never kend before, that Adam’s surname was 
Lumley.” 
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peerage) Inglis, and Welch. 
has, however, yet thought of distin- 
guishing themselves by the name of 
Irish, yet Ireland is not uncommon as 
a surname; as also England, Scot- 
land, Wales, France, and Holland. 
Almost every town and country, in- 
deed, has given rise to.a surname. 

The cardinal points, South, East, 
North, West, are all surnames, of 
which the two last are in the peerage, 

Parts of the Body have been as- 
sumed as surnames,—as Foot, Hand, 
Tongue, Head, Heart, Beard, Belly, 
Shank, Leg, of which last there are 
two families in the peerage; and of 
dress and armour, such as Sword, 
Spear, Shield, Buckle, Greaves or 
Graves, Hood, Cuff. Of the three 
last surnames, there are five peers of 
the realm. 

The Colours form a numerous and 
brilliant class,—as Green, Red, Black, 
Blue, Brown, of which there are seve- 
ral in the peerage; White, lately rais- 
ed to it, and Grey, which has been for 
ages on the list of nobility, and had 
once nearly secured the crown. 

From Animals, a numerous race 
are surnamed, and of high dignity. 
Guelph, the German for Wolf, is the 
surname of the illustrious house of 
Brunswick, and, of course, of the 
Royal Family of Great Britain: and 
in the list of the peerage are the fol- 
lowing; Lyon, Griffin, Wolf, Fox, 
Lamb, Hare, Hawk, Coote, Cocks, 
and Finch. 

There are remarkably few surnames 
taken from the Sea, notwithstanding 
our intimate connection with it. 
Shore, lately advanced to the peerage, 
seems the only one of respectability ; 
for, of the few others in use, such as 
Herring, Haddock, Crab, Whale, and 
Hulk, they seem rather to have been 
imposed as nicknames, than assumed 
as surnames of distinction. 

A considerable number of surnames 
are derived from the Gaelic, such as 
Roy, Red; Bane, White; Ogg, Young ; 
More, Great; Begg, Little; none of 
them have, however, attained to much 
distinction, except Duff, Earl Fife, 
and of the same import Dove and 
Dow, all of which signify Black. 

There are several surnames derived 
from personal qualifications or cir- 
cumstances, such as Sharp, Smart, 
Jolly, Fair, Short, Small, Strong, 
Little ; and even some from personal 
reproach or deformity; as Waddle, 
NO; S0==VO0L, PLL. 


Nobody | Crookshanks, Bastard, Trollope, &c. 


which in some of the cases may have 
been assumed by, and in others im- 
posed on, the parties; of which the 
wonder is, how their descendants do 
not contrive to alter them, which is 
often done in other cases, where no- 
thing opprobrious attaches from the 
name. There can be no doubt also, 
that many surnames are corrupted 
undesignedly in the hands of illiterate 
people; of which, perhaps, there can- 
not be shown a stronger instance than 
the surnames Death and Devil, from 
De Ath, and De Ville. 

But the most numerous of all the 
classes of surnames, is that which has 
arisen from trade and occupation, 
there being very few handicrafts that 
have not given surnames to particular 
families; and even these must be of 


considerable antiquity, as the different 


employments of men would be an ob- 
vious distinction at the first assump- 
tion of surnames among the great 
body of the people, which it is be- 
lieved took place in this country about 
the end of the 13th, or beginning of 
the 14th century. But as in these 
rude ages, the path to honour would 
rarely lie in the way of rustics and 
mechanics, it would be long before 
many families of this class would at- 
tain to rank or distinction, and in fact 
there are few or none thus derived that 
lay claim to much renown, till within 
these 150 or 200 years ; although in 
the present day the number, even in 
the higher ranks, thus descended, is 
very considerable, and even among 
them some are named from profes- 
sions by which one would scarcely ex- 
pect that almost any family would 
have chosen to be distinguished. Thus 
Collier and Salter, which were ori- 
ginally professions held in great dis- 
repute, (so much so as to be conducted 
only by bondmen,) are now the names 
of very respectable families ; as well 
as Dempster, which was originally 
the public executioner. 

The following surnames of this ple- 
beian origin, are now enrolled in the 
class of nobility: Fayer, Collier, 
Cooper, Carpenter, Turner, Ryder, 
Smith, Litster, and Gardiner or Gard- 
ner, consisting of the families of one 
Marquis, six Earls, two Viscounts, and 
four Barons. 

On the whole, it is a most gratifying 
reflection, that, as, on the one hand, 


|such a numerous race of dignified 
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nobility, and opulent gentry, can be 
traced back to nearly the most remote 
period of our authentic history ; which 
shews, that the noble and exalted vir- 
tues which first brought them into dis- 
tinction have continued to influence 
and animate their posterity, so as to 
bring them downto the present day with 
their fortunes and honours unimpair- 
ed: so, on the other hand, from the 
encouraging and mild influence of 
British laws and manners, the temple 
of honour is not restricted to the an- 
cient aristocracy, (as in many other 
countries in Europé,) but is open to 
the brave and the ingenious, in every 
department of life. 

It may be proper to remark, that 
similarityof surname, in those classes 
derived from the diminutive of proper 
names, and from trade and occupa- 
tion, affords no ground to conclude a 
relationship between the parties, as 
multitudes totally unconnected with 
one another, would chuse to have im- 
posed upon them some surname ori- 


ginally. For the same reason, such | 


surnames as are derived from the di- 
minutives of proper names, may have 
no affinity whatever with the proper 
name itself. Hx. There is no affinity 
between the surnames Jackson and 
Johnson; Dickson and Richardson ; 
Wilson and Williamson, nor between 
Robinson and Robertson; although 
these two last are frequently, but very 
improperly, taken the one for the 
other. The arms of the respective 
names are completely different. 
G. R. 

From a Constant Reader of Bris- 
tol, similar observations have been 
received. 

— — 


Observations on several Authors and 
Books in the English and Foreign 
Languages, which are necessary for 
the formation of a select and small 
Library.— Abridged from the Pam- 
phleteer, No. 3. 


Tue following account of books was 
written a few years since in a letter 
to a lady, for the purpose of pointing 
out to her those books that might be 
most proper for her closet. I could 
then have enlarged the plan without 
difficulty; a principal effort was, to 
keep it within due bounds. It was 
formed entirely from recollection, and, 
therefore, itis possible that there may 
be mapy authors omitted, which might 


| be read with pleasure and profit; but 
there are none, I feel certain, recom- 
mended, from which neither can be 
derived. A few additions I have in- 
| cluded in (brackets) 

IPOLPERROC. 


Geography and Chronology are 


| justly called the Eyes of History. For 
| Ancient Geography, I would recom- 


mend Geographie Ancienne, abrégée 
par D’Anville, in 3 vols. 8vo. to read 
or refer to; the last Edition of Gu- 
thrie’s Grammar will, I should sup- 
pose, be sufficient for modern, and 
the Maps of D’Anville for both; for 
| Chronology, Blair’s Chronological Ta- 
bles. (The Biographical and Histo- 
rical Charts, by Joseph Priestley, are 
useful.) Next comes Ancient History: 
I remember so little of the vulumin- 


| ous work of Rollin, as not to venture 


to decide whether it will quite pay 


; you for the trouble of reading it. 


(Rollin’s Ancient History is certainly 
a good work, and the little of Roman 
history that it contains causes us to 
regret that he had not taken the whole 
of itintohis plan.) I am almostcertain 
that Elémens D’Histoire, par L’Abbé 
Millot, will give you a sufficient 
sketch, which you may afterwards 
fill up and improve by reading (if you 
will be very learned in Greek history) 
Translations of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon; or perhaps, 


without these, 2 vols. 8vo. of Stan- 
yan’s Grecian History may gratify 
you. f would recommend, also, Spel- 
man’s Translation (2 vols. 8vo.) of 
Xenophon’s Retreat of the 10,000; and 
some Translation, if there be any, of 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia. The Lives 
of Plutarch: they are all admirable, 
but those of the Grecians are to be 
preferred. Hook’s is the best Roman 
history: this will lead you to the 
History of the Grandeur et Déca- 
dence des Romains, par Montesquieu ; 
and that, to Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
ofthe Roman Empire. If you choose 
to avoid the latter’s sarcastic account 
of the rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity, you must omit the 15th and 
16th Chapters of the first volume. 
(Whitaker’s Review of this work might 
follow the reading it. It is published 
in a separate octavo volume.) Middle- 
ton’s Life of Cicero, though it inclines 
to panegyric, will give you a juster 
idea, on the whole, of that great man, 
than Is to be met with elsewhere. 
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Read also Melmoth’s Translations ;claim a place in your library. Of 


ef the Letters of Cicero, and of his 
Treatises on Fricndship and Old Age, 
and of Pliny’s Letters. Vertot’s 
Revolutions Romaines is a book in 
some degree of estimation. Bossuet’s 
Essai sur l’Histcire Universelle. The 
meral works of Plutarch must not be 
forgotten, nor the Memorable Sayings 
of Socrates by Xenophon, translated 
by Mr. Lennox. Among the ancient 
peets, must be read Pope’s Homer, 
and Dryden’s Virgil. If you wish to 
trouble yourself about the ancient 
drama, you may look into Theatre 
des Grees, par le Pere Brumoi, and 
Potter’s Translation of Adschylus and 
Euripides ; and read Celman’s Trans- 
lation of Terence. 

For English ‘History, read Rapin, 
with Tindal’s Continuation, in 5 vols. 
folio; and Hume, who, however, is 
not to be believed, when he would 
persuade you that the people of Eng- 
land were wolves, and the princes of 
the house of Stuart, lambs: for just 
information there is no comparison 
between him and Rapin. Lord Cla- 
rendon is the first of English his- 
torians, and paints characters in co- 
lours that make them liveand breathe. 
If he is partial to the cause of which 
he was the chief ornament, the sup- 
port, and victim, who can blame him? 
he was a man liable to error, open to 
affection, but above corruption or 
wilful misrepresentation. Burnet’sHis- 
tory of his Own Times is an authentic 
source of information for the period 
it embraces. Rohbertson’s Histories, 
Melville’s and Cary’s Memoirs, pos- 
sess much interest. Walpole’s His- 
tory of Noble Authors, and Anecdotes 
of Painting in England, are full of 
entertainment and information. The 
Biographia Britannica is worth hav- 
ing, to consult as a dictionary, if not 
to read through. Mémoires de Gram- 
mont may certainly be called English 
history: in them the gay court of 
Charles the Second will live for ever. 
Bacon’s Essays in English, Algernon 
Sidney’s Letters, and the Spectator, 
must not be neglected. For the sake 
of the style, Bolingbroke’s Letters on 
the Study of History, and on the 
Spirit of Patriotism, and Idea of a 
Patriot King,are worthreading. Burke 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
Junius’s Letters, are valuable on the 
same account. Clarissa, as the first 


of novels, and Grandison (the inferior,) | 


English, and, indeed, of all other 
poets, Shakspeare is the first. Milton 
need not be praised. Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen. Gray, before he composed 
poetry, always read some stanzas of 
Spenser. You should have Warton’s 
Annotations on Spenser,2vols.12mo. ;-- 
Derrick’s Edition of Dryden, 4 vols. 
8vo.;—Gray’s Poems, with Mason’s 
Memoirs ;—Swift, but rather for his 
prose than his poetry ;—Thomson ;— 
Goldsmith; the Histories which go 
by his name are said not to have 
proceeded from his pen ;—Churchill ;— 
Mason’s Caractacus and Elfrida ;— 
Beattie’s Minstrel ;—(It must have 
been through oversight that Pope’s 
works are omitted. Prier deserves 
to be read, if a new Edition were 
printed, with omissions. Cowper 
claims a place in every house.) 
FrenchHistory:—HistoiredeFrance, 
par ’Abbe de Velley et Les Conti- 
nuateurs ;—Abrege de l’Histoire de 
France, par Henault, 2 vols. S8vo. 
This masterly outline comprehends 
more than many voluminous _his- 
tories. Mémoires de Philip de Co- 
mines. Mémoires de Sully: an ex- 
act account of a great, though abso- 
lute monarch, given faithfully by his 
favourite minister, who was greater 
than himself, and proof against all the 
temptations of power and fortune, has 
been presented to the world but once. 
Mémoires de Cardinal de Rets. Mé- 
moires de Madame} de Motteville, 
relate many curious particulars, of 
which the dignity of graver historians 
would have left no memorial. Siécle 
de Louis XIV. par Voltaire. Mémoires 
de Gourville. Lettres de Madame 
de Sévigné, though not historical, are 
full of anecdotes of the times. Let- 
tres du Comte Bussy Rabutin. Let- 
tres et Memoires de Madame de Main- 


tenon. Souvenirs de Madame de 
af f . . 
Caylus. Mémoires de Noailles. Me- 


moires de Madame de Stael; not 
historical, but very entertaining. (To 
these must be added the same Lady’s 
work on the French Revolution, 3 
vols. 8vo.) 

Natural History, Moral Works, &c. 
in French:—Histoire Naturelle, par 
Buffon: Without this work, no library 
can be complete. (This is a mistake: 
the whole theory of the Earth, and his 
speculations on Man, occupying a 
large portion of the work, are errone- 
ous ; many parts are highly imdecent ; 


enone a 
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and on Birds and Fishes he is ex- 
tremely deficient. 
ral History will supply his place to 
the general reader ; to which Pennant 
may be added. To the naturalist, 
Turton’s edition of the System of Na- 


ture, by Linné, must be recommended. ) | 
par la Bruyére. Of all | 


Caractéres 
books of morality, this appears to 


be the best adapted to the uses of | 
. J. Rous- 


Ouvres de J 
de Voltaire, princi- 


common life. 
seau ;—Ouvres 


pally his dramatic works, and his- | 
Lettres Persannes, par Mon- | 


tories. 
tesquieu. Melanges et Eloges, par 
d’Alembert. All these works are to 
be read with judgment. 
raux, par Marmontel, are to be viewed 
as a picture of French manners 
before the Revolution.) Sermons 
par Bourdalone:—Sermons par Mas- 
sillon:—Orasons Funébres par Bos- 
suet :—Histoire 
Politique des établissemens des Euro- 


peens dans les deaux Indes, par Il’Abbe | 


Raynal :—Memoires de Pe 


VAbbe de Sade. 

French Poetry :- —Ouvres de Gres- 
set ;—F ables par la Fontaine ;—The 
Works of Boileau, Racine, Moliere, 
and Destouches. 

(The most modern Collections of 
Voyages and Travels are worthy of 
being studied. The author has said 


trarch, par 


so little of the important subject of | 


religion, that it is better to omit it 
altogether, and to substitute the fol- 
lowing recommendation in its place: 
The Bible should be read in as many 
languages as the student is master of; 
by a comparison of the rendering of 
different translators, much light is “ob- 
tained. The principal versions are, 
the Septuagint vulgate; that of Cas- 
talio, which is rather an elegant para- 
phrase than a translation; and that of 
Junius and Tremellius: the folio 
edition of the latter contains a Latin 
translation of the Syriac Version of 
the New Testament, parallel with that 
of Beza from the Greek. Next is 
Paley’s Natural Theology, and Evi- 
dences of Christianity ; also Grotius 
on the Evidences of Christianity, and 
Doddridge’s three Sermons on the 
same subject. Wesley’s appeals—and, 
as practical works that supersede 
every other, the same author’s Chris- 
tian Library, now publishing in 30 


volumes. There is no good history of | 


the English Church; but Burnet’s 


Reflections on the 


Goldsmith’s Natu- ‘ 


(Contes Mo- | 


Philosophigue _ et | 


Abridgment of his own work on the | 
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| Reformation, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
} Polity, and Neal’s History of the 
} Puritans, will afford valuable infor- 
mation. On the subject of metaphy- 
sics, Bishop Brown’s Nature and 
Extent of Human Understanding de- 
serves deep attention. Locke’s Works.) 


mae: 


Reflections on the Catholic Claims. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis. 
AS your correspondents generally 
seem to have taken up the Catholic 
question rather warmly against those 
to whom some great men wish to ex- 
tend relief, I think it necessary to 
| premise, that if Ishould happen to say 
| something in favour of men who still 
adhere to the old national religion, it 
will be by accident only; as I do not 
profess to treat of any question of 
| political and occasional import, but 
ef human nature itself. Machiavel 
has formed the ablest theory of policy 
that ever was drawn up by any politi- 
| cal writer, on the mixed character of 
| every human being, as there never 
did exist a man who was completely 
bad or perfectly good. It is upon 
this principle, that all discord, and all 
parties, rest; national, local, and do- 
mestic. As we are well or ill inclined, 
we may with truth praise or censure 
every man living. Historical events 
are produced by human beings; and 
therefore, if the Tuscan be right, there 
must be something to praise and 
something to censure, in the conduct 
of every change that takes place in 
| the course of our national revolutions. 
Society itself does invent, without any 
impulse of the legislature, some habi- 
tual way of discharging the bile that 
arises from this continual disputation, 
and the ferment of contending affec- 
tions. Among country neighbours, it 
may be done by the abilities of two 
greyhounds or two horses. In a town, 
by the patronage of two pugilists ; and 
in a district, by a brace of bull-dogs. 
We are not much governed by judg- 
ment in adopting the heat of party. 
We wait only to hear the opinion of 
somebody that we dislike, to be out- 
rageously violent on the opposite 
side; and the idol of one :party is 
often mistaken in supposing himself 
beloved, when in fact his flatterers 


} 
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are only the enemies of his opponents. 
When the legislature does interfere, 
the method acquires rather an imagi- 
nary importance from that reflection, 
than any refinement in the mode of 
proceeding. The Italian republics, in 
the middle ages, had an annual eg 
fixed for the dis charg ‘e of their sedi- 
tious bile, by allowing every citizen 
to beat his adversary with fists, from 
sun-rise to sun-set, without being 
subject to any legal penalty. A simi- 
lar effect is produced by our method 
of electing members of parliament. 
If this succeeded more frequently, 
{ think it would serve to allay the 
habitual bitterness and ill-temper that 
infests society, and converts convivial 
meetings into clubs of hostility. When 
a member is returned for so long a 
time, he has gained too great an ad- 
vantage over his adversary, 


no hope of being soon able to annoy him 


again, and he torments himself with 
gloominess as well asenvy. The dig- 


nity of procceding, however, is not 
greater upon these occasions than in 
the bull-baitings and matches of foot- 
ball. Upon this principle, of praise 
always generating abuse, though both 
may be well founded, it is not only 
extremely difficult to form a due es- 
timate of the leading characters who 
live in our time, but it is perhaps im- 
possible to appreciate justly the me- 
rits of any eminent figure in our his- 
tory. 
speaking with respect of all those 
men, who brought about the British 
revolution ; yet if we looka little more 
narrowly into the history of those 
times, we shall find imputations to 
which a felon would not willingly be 
truly liable. 
that time by one party, that the crown 
is the gift of the people, and that the 
legal conveyance is by a bill of the 
two houses of parliament. By the 
other, that William and Mary had 
conspired, for the paltry interest of 
advancing one step in dignity, against 
the life and peace of their father. 
Foreign authors do. generally agree in 


who has | 


We are in the habit now, of 


It was boldly stated at | 


adopting the latter opinion, and think | 


this king and queen not much more 
honest than Reoan and the Bastard of 
Gloucester. But distinctions of this 
sort are only brought forward, when 
revolutions are in their beginning, for 
they very soon “trust to power, and 
violence dictates to reason. 


The alliance, as it is called, between | rity, 


the Church and the State, is not always 
an advantage to both of them; for 
the State is governed by convenience 
and propriety, and the principles of 
religion seem to be less flexible than 
the occasional compliances and bend- 
ings of the civil. Those, who before 
our own revolution had taken the 
oath of abjuration, imagined that it 
applied as much to a renunciation of 
the authority of the Prince of Orange 
in their kingdoms, as to the sovereignty 
of the Pope. They were, therefore, 
divided into Jurors and Nonjurors, 
and many were deposed from their 
bishoprics and cures. It was then 
that the lofty names of Tillotson and 
Sherlock were stained with the foul 
spots of duplicity and falsehood; and 
they seized, under the protection of 
their new principles, the high prefer- 
ments which Dutch Protestants be- 
stowed upon them. The Archbishop 
Sancroft died in retirement, objecting 
to the qualified doctrines of his suc- 
cessor Tillotson; while Johnson, who 
had been the confessor and approver 
of Lord Russell, upbraided the new 
metropolitans with having changed 
the very essence of his religious prin- 
ciple, to comply with the prejudice : 
of a parricide from Amsterdam. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, a creature of the 
revolution, of which he became the 
historian, wrote an ‘‘ Essay on the 
Memory of the late Queen,” in which 
he does not venture to discuss the 
point of filial obedience. He cannot 
possibly find out that her persecution 
of her father might be the cause that 
her days were not long in the land. 
Perhaps it was not. Religion must 
be under the control of the State, but 
I think it both dangerous and im- 
moral to mingle them without neces- 
sity. It is the duty of every man to 
obey the laws of the country in which 
he was born, and of the society to 
which he belongs, and this principle 
is inculcated in all the detached pre- 
cepts of the Bible; yet the Bible has 
some examples that cannot escape the 
most superficial reader, which might 
authorize injustice. The army of 
Moses under Joshua treated the na- 
tions of Palestine as the Spaniards 
treated the Americans; yet the Spa- 
niards were cruel and unjust. And 
the clergy at present are wrong in 
declaiming so violently against the 


| principle of reform on sacred autho- 


if one missionary from Heayen 
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drowned his king with his whole army | 
in the Red sea; and the very Being | 
who sent him came afterwards in hu- | 
man form, to subvert all the religions 
in the world. I know that this was 
right; but exhortations from the pulpit 
should be given with more caution, 
and managed with more address. 

Mr. Burke passes over all the 
crimes of our own revolution, by con- 
sidering the value of the thing we 
gained inexchange. But perhaps he 
thoughtlessly condemned the French 
revolution, when he could not pos- | 
sibly tell what they were to have in| 
exchange. I mean only on his own 
principle, for itis my maxim that sins | 
should never be voluntarily committed | 
because good may possibly follow. | 
There are some dark traits in the re- 
volution of England. For the list of 
the voters in the house of Lords, on 
the question of giving to William the 
crown of England, was_ published 
under the title of the Black List, with 
a view of exciting the populace to 
murder allthe dissentients; anditwas 
proposed to clothe in bear-skins many | 
of the nonjuring clergy, and amongst | 
them the great Mr. Kettlewell, to | 
amuse the people with putting them to | 
death. 

But enough of this: ‘‘ Spartam nac- 
tus es hance orna.”’ I take the govern- 
ment as I find it; and as I am without 
influence even over the opinion of a 
single infant, I can only wish those who 
administer this government to make | 
the people as happy and as virtuous | 
as they can. 

The history of the Stuart dynasty 
in this kingdom might form a most 
interesting and instructive volume; 
but it will never be written with im- 
partiality and truth, as long as our 
present religious bickerings shall en- 
dure. The accession of James I. took 
place under circumstances the most 
unfavourable to the tranquillity of the 
country that could well be imagined. 
He was received by that Cabinet and 
Parliament who had applauded the 
assassination of his mother, and who 
could never pardon him for the insults 
which they themselves had offered to 
his family, Cecil had two main ob- 
jects to accomplish; to reduce the 
power of the crown for his own 
safety, and at the same time to per- 
suade the king that he took the great- 
est personal interest in his happiness 
and security. For the first object, he | 


did (as I find in an interesting book 
not just now upon my table) employ 
his spies and agents to promote a con- 
spiracy among the villains of the 
country, always known to the secre- 
tary of the home-department, who were 
to blow his majesty and his parlia- 
ment into the air. The letter to Lord 
Mounteagle was written by Cecil him- 
self, in skilful imitation of political 
oracular wisdom, which was to amuse 
the king with a display of his own 
sagacity. The rest of the history of 
the gunpowder plot is sufficiently 
known, except that all the ammuni- 
tion was prepared by Cecil himself. 
This project was, too, intended to con- 
vince the king that the Roman Ca- 
tholics ought not to be cherished by 
him. To lessen the power of the king, 
he contrived to dilapidate and alienate 
the crown lands; in which monstrous 
exhibition of prodigality, he usurped 
to his own share, as a reward for his 
zeal in the gunpowder plot, the mag- 
nificent seat of Hatfield, now in the 
possession of Lord Salisbury. The 
king, however, was not totally de- 
ceived, for he always spoke of the 
fifth of November by the name of 
Cecil’s holiday; and some spirited 
remonstrances of Sir Walter Raleigh 
on the subject of the crown lands, and 
Hatfield in particular, ended fatally 
for this gallant and honourable adven- 
turer. The time and manner of his 
execution, 15 years after sentence was 
pronounced, with the general tenor of 
Sir Walter’s memoirs, makes this con- 
clusion probable, 

The excessive animosity of the na- 
tion against the Catholics, from whose 
conspiracy the Lords still pray to be 
delivered, (though the Chanceilor 
thinks that they are praying to be 
saved from the hostility of one Titus 
Oates) being thus imbittered by a 
new and dreadful plot, became a 
standard drain of seditious humours 
for the people. Whenever the nation 
was discontented, a crusade against 
the Catholics was set on foot, which 
resembled the hunting parties that, 
Mr. Bruce tells us, are annually con- 
ducted by the Ethiopian princes, into 
the country of the Lhang-allahs. The 
London fire was, perhaps, kindled for 
the same purpose; and ever since, 
Englishmen have been obliged to 
swear a sort of hatred to the Catho- 
lics, about as humane as that which 
Jean de Brie swore to tyrants. I wish 
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it were likewise as rational. 
hardly have mentioned the pardonable 
mistake of the Chancellor in what the 
Lords pray for, if it had not beena 
proof of the prejudice with which the 
question is considered, and that the 
dislike of these our fellow-citizens is 
founded upon any or no reason. The 
best speech that has been made in the 
present year on the subject, was, in 
my opinion, that of the Duke of Sus- 
sex; and the worst, that of the Chan- 
cellor. 

The most important consideration 
has, however, been omitted by all par- 
ties; and that is, the effect that our 
disputes with the Catholics has had, 
and still continue to have, on religion 
itself. Itis not necessary for a stran- 
ger to be previously indisposed to- 
wards Christianity, to feel disgust 
against a religion productive of so 
much uncharitable acrimony. If the 
Catholics are right, we are guilty of 
gross blasphemy, and most unneigh- 
bourly malicious conduct towards 
them. If they are wrong to the de- 
gree that ,we represent them, our in- 
structors in Christianity taught us 
nothing but paganism and idolatry. 
Such a crime in the parent, may ren- 
der the offspring suspicious, and give 
a final victory to infidelity. In sup- 
pressing their writings, we do not 
hinder the progress of their opinions. 

At all events, the subject of the sa- 
crament was the most unfortunate 
that could be selected for the aliment 
of contention. In receiving this at 
the altar, we pray so to eat the flesh of 
Jesus Christ, and drink his blood, 
that our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by his body. It is a subject 
that surpasses human reason, and 
ought to be left open; but if we will 
rush in where angels fear to tread, by 
our example infidels may justly re- 
ject what they do not understand, and 
throw the highest mysteries of our 
faith wholly out of the creed. If the 
scripture asserts the real presence after 
consecration of the elements of the 
sacrament, it is certainly true, that if 
we reject any part of a divine revela- 
tion, we falsify the whole. The union 
of God and Man, the Trinity, the 
Birth, the Resurrection, are all be- 
yond the powers and conceptions of 
our philosophy. 

There is one part of the question 
with which the Government may and 


I should | 


ought to interfere, and that is, the ac- | caloric. 


knowledgment of jurisdiction in a 
foreign potentate. But this has been 
too satisfactorily explained by the Ca- 
tholics, to excite any buta fictitious 
jealousy. We can have now no more 
apprehension of the papal power, than 
of the cruelties of Tiberius. His 
very existence depends on his per- 
sonal merit; and the present Pope en- 
joys all his influence, because he has 
displayed more than human virtue, 
in stripes, in imprisonment, in revil- 
ings, &c. 

It is easy enough to perceive, that 
I am an enemy to continuing longer 
the persecution against our fellow- 
creatures; and I think, that if all the 
ministers had zealously and sincerely 
ratified the full rights of our Roman 
Catholic brethren, they would have 
made a worthy epilogue to their ter- 
mination of the continental war. What 
indeed is the benefit of our victories, 
if we still tremble at the fluttering of 
aleaf? if the recovery of Job from 
his sickness may frighten us in our 
strong holds, and freeze up the blood 
of exultation in the heart in the most 
overbearing moments of triumphant 
pride! 
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ESSAY III.—ON CALORIC. 
( Continued from col. 535. ) 


ANOTHER effect of Caloric is vapo- 
rization. When bodies are reduced 
to a state of vapour, their particles 
are separated to a greater distance 
from each other, than when in a state 
of fluidity. Some substances require 
great degrees of heat before they 
assume this form, whilst others be- 
come vaporized at very low tempera- 
tures. Thus, for example, Ether is 
converted into vapour at 104° of Fah- 
renheit; Alcohol at 182°; Water at 
212° ; whilst Mercury requires at least 
a temperature of 650°. It must be 
observed, however, that at the me- 
dium temperature of the atmosphere, 
an evaporation to a greater or less ex- 
tent occurs in all fluid bodies. This 
is called spontaneous evaporation, and 
may be regarded as an aerial solution 
of different fluids. Vaporization is. 
to be understood as referring to that 
process, by means of which a body 
is conyerted into an elastic vapour by 
caloric alone. WVapours may be 
again condensed by the abstraction of 
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Gases are those bodies which exist | 
in an invisible elastic state, and which | 


cannot be reduced to a solid or liquid | 


state by a reduction of temperature. 
Elasticity is one remarkable property 
possessed by bodies ina stat 
or vapours. By the application of 
pressure, their volume is considerably 

reduced ; 


expand to their original bulk. It is 


| 
| 
| 


e of £as 


but, upon its removal, they | 


owing to this property, that the vapour | 


of water has been employed as a me- 
chanical power. If any fluid be heat- 
ed in a vessel from which the vapour 
cannot escape, the vessel will soon 
burst, although formed of the strongest 
metal. 
All vapours and gases possess gra- 
vity, as th , consist of solid matter 
rarified fo hoods 
the weig 
of the happy results of philosophical 
investigation. But there are some 
bodies which require the most intense 
heat to convert them into vapour, and 
others which have not undergone this 
change: these are the earths and me- 
tals; although, however, there are 
some bodies which have not yet been 
made to assume this form, still it is 
presumed that they might be rendered 


volatile, if it were possible to produce | 


a suflicient degree of temperature, 

As vapours possess elasticity to a 
very considerable degree, itis obvious 
that pressure must materially influence 
their formation. When pressure is 


applied, it requires a higher degree of 


temperature to convert liquids into 
vapour: thus, for example, under the 
usual atmospheric pressure, water 
boils at 212° of Fahrenheit; but it 
undergoes the same change at 180°, 
when ‘placed under the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. Ether, which 
requires a temperature of 104° when 
exposed to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, rapidly boils at the common 
temperature of the atmosphere when 
placed in vacuo. By applying pres- 
sure to fluids, they may be heated to a 
very high temper ature: Waterhas been 
heated to above 400° in Papin’s di- 
gester, which is a close iron vessel, 
furnished with a valve, on which a 
rerulated weight presses, and retains 
the vapour without the risk of burst- 
ing the vessel. 

Another advantage has been taken, 
of this tendency in ‘bodies to become 
volatile upon the application of calo- 
ric: substances 


the discovery of 
ht of the atmosphere was one 


nation have been separated from each 
other; for, as some bodies require a 
ereater, and others a less degree of 
temperature, to bring them into a state 
of vapour, it is evident that a separa- 
tion of this kind may be easily effect- 
ed. From this principle, the processes 
of distillation, sublimation, and eva- 
poration, have arisen. Count Rum- 
ford, and Hassenfratz, have made 
some experiments, with a view to de- 


| termine the capacity of boilers best 


} 
) 


| fuel. 


suited to evaporate water from a 
given 1 quantity of fuel; and the latter 
has stated the comparative results of 


evaporation at different temperatures. 


The result with regard to the last, is, 
that it is most economical to keep the 


| liquor up to its boiling point, the 


greatest quantity being thus evapo- 
rated with the least consumption of 
It is necessary, however, to ob- 
serve, that the heat must not be 
raised too high, as, when this is the 


| case, the vapour carries with it a por- 


{ 


| salts 


tion of the fixed body. This has been 
remarked, even when the most fixed 
have been evaporated from 
water at a high temperature. 

The transition of fluids into vapour, 
at a temperature inferior to that at 
which the liquid boils, is much acce- 
lerated by passing over their surface 
current of air: if a liquid, whilst ex- 
posed to heat, has but an imperfect 


| communication with the air, the pro- 


iif, however, 


| therefore, 
in a state of combi- | the other fixcd. 


cess of evaporation goes on slowly; 
the air be admitted to the 
surface, a rapid disengagement of va- 
pour ensues. Gay Lussac has made 
several experiments on this subject. 
If sulphuric acid, he observes, be 
poured on nitre, vapours of nitric 
acid continue to be disengaged for a 
long time under exposure to the air ; 
but they soon cease, if the air is ex- 
cluded. If muriate of potash be kept 
in fusion in an open vessel, there isa 
considerable loss of weight from eva- 
poration, which does not happen if 
the vessel be lightly covered; and if 
the cover be removed, vapours almost 
immediately arise, though none ap- 
peared to escape before from the 
small apertures between the vessel 
and the cover. A number of the me- 
tals, too, such as lead, antimony, and 
bismuth, give fumes at a red heat, in 
an open crucible, but afford no subli- 
mate in a closed crucible; appearing, 
in the one case volatile, in 
Lastly, water quickly 
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evaporates at a common temperature 
if exposed to the air, but cannot be 
distilled at the same temperature in 
vessels imperfectly closed. He ac- 
counts for these facts, by supposing, 
that when a liquid passes into vapour 
at a temperature inferior to the boil- 
ing point, it is not counteracted by 
the pressure of a different elastic fluid, 
but by the pressure of its own vapour. 
Bodies, when converted into vapour, 
absorb a quantity of caloric, which 
they give out upon being brought into 
a state of condensation. Although, 
however, they absorb a very large 
quantity of heat by assuming the 


elastic form, there is no indication of 


an increase of temperature. 

The last effect of caloric is ignition. 
When certain bodies are exposed to 
great degrees of heat, they emit light, 
and are said to be in a state of igni- 
tion or incandescence. No chemical 
change, however, occurs when they 
are brought into this state; for when 
the caloric which they contain is 
emitted, they assume their original 
form. Combustion is a process differ- 
ent from that of ignition. When com- 
bustible bodies are exposed to caloric, 
a chemical action takes place; the 
eombustible body, by combining with 
one of the principles of atmospheric 
air, has its form entirely changed, and 
is no longer combustible. Ignition is 
produced by the action of caloric 
alone. Chemists have observed, that 
the temperature at which the first stage 
of ignition occurs, is the same in all 
bodies. Mr. Wedgwood gilded lines 
running across a piece of earthen- 
ware, and luted it to the end of a tube 
which was placed in a heated crucible ; 
by applying the eye to the other extre- 
mity of the tube, no difference of time 
could be perceived in either the gold 
or the earthenware beginning to shine. 
In a body, which appears in the dark 
at a low red heat, no light will be per- 
ceived during day-light. Sir Isaac 
Newton calculated, that bodies which 
assumed a red heat in the dark, cor- 
responded with 635° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale; in full red heat, with 752°; and 
in ignition, visible in faint day-light 
with 1000°. Mr. Wedgwood fixed the 
point of red heat in the dark, at —1 
of his pyrometrical scale, which corre- 
sponds with 947° of Fahrenheit; and 
ignition during day-light, he placed at 
the commencement of his scale, or 
1077°, In the first stage of ignition 
No. 30,—Vou. ITI, 


a red light is emitted; if the tempera- 
ture be increased, the red light is 
mixed with yellow rays; and by a 
still further augmentation of tempe- 
rature, a white light is observed. The 
white ‘light is the highest state of ig- 
nition, for no change is produced by 
any farther degree of heat. Ignition 
is also produced by friction and per- 
cussion. 

By applying different mineral sub- 
stances to the circumference of a wheel 
of fine grit, Mr. Wedgwood found 
that the substance applied became 
luminous, even in day-light, at the 
touching part; if the wheel was made 
to revolve very rapidly, a pure white 
light was produced. These sparks 
exploded gunpowder and inflammable 
gas, and burnt the skin; a proof that 
they were actually in a state of igni- 
tion. Various opinions have been 
entertained with regard to the cause 
of ignition. Some who have regarded 
light and caloric as substances in most 
respects similar, have conceived that 
during ignition caloric is converted 
into light; others have supposed that 
light is a constituent principle of all 
bodies, and that by the agency of 
caloric it is expelled, when bodies are 
exposed to high temperatures. The 
former supposition appears to be con- 
tradicted by the circumstance of the 
rays of light and heat having been 
separated from each other. If we 
adopt the latter opinion, there is some 
difficulty in explaining the reason why 
the emission of light during ignition 
does not gradually diminish, and at 
length cease, since there must be 
limited quantity of light in the body 
which is exposed to caloric. To get 
over this difficulty, it is supposed, that 
bodies, ina state of ignition, receive 
light, as well as caloric, from those 
substances which keep up and aug- 
ment their temperature. In the pro- 
duction of ignition by attrition, the 
same difficulty attends an explanation 
of the evolution of caloric as of light. 
It is supposed that the light which 
does appear, may perhaps be con- 
tained in the body, and that it is ex- 
pelled by the high temperature which 
the friction or percussion excites. It 
must, after all, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that there are difficulties at- 
tending the extrication of light and 
caloric, which do not admit at present 
of a satisfactory solution. 

(To be continued. ) 
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We doubt not that the following ar- 
ticle will prove highly interesting to 
a large proportion of our numerous 
readers. It cannot but afford pleasure 
to all who rejoice at the prosperity of 
Zion :— | 

Ir is nearly eighteen months since, 
with a view to more extensive useful- | 
ness, that the brethren Barff, Davies, | 
Ellis, Nott, Orsmond, Threlkeld, and 
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some months before, for the benefit 
of religious instruction, and had form- 


| ed themselves into a society, to be 


united with the society at Huahine. 
The several services at the meeting, 
excited unusual attention and interest 
among the people, both on account of 
their novelty, and the perfect harmony 
which pervaded the whole. From the 
report then read by the Secretary, the 
total amount of subscriptions for 
Huahine and Tabuaemanu was 3985 


| bamboos of cocoa-nut oil, 98 pigs, and 


Williams, who were to form a Mis- | 95 balls of arrow-root, (a bamboo of 


sionary station or stations among the | 


oil containing on an average 2 quarts, 


Society Islands, removed from Aimeo | and a ball of arrow-root 6lbs.) We 
| 
| 


to Huahine, accompanied by many | 


of the chiefs and people, who, for the 
purpose of receiving religious instrac- 
tion, and attending the stated preach- 
ing of the word, had been several 
years residing there. 

Shortly after the establishment of 
the mission at Huahine, Tapa and 
other chiefs from Raiatea came up to 
invite some of our number down to 
theirisland, to instruct them and their 
people in the word of God. After a 
short stay with us, they returned with 
the brethren Threlkeld and Williams, 
with their families accompanying them 
to Raiatea. For the benefit of me- 
dical assistance, they were soon after 
followed by brother and sister Ors- 
mond ; the latter of whom was in a 
few months called to her eternal rest, 
followed by her infant daughter, 
whose birth she survived but a few 
hours. On the 6th of October 1818, 
we had the pleasure to witness and 
assist in the formation ofan Auxiliary 
Missionary Society at Huahine, in 
aid of the Missionary Society in Lon- 
don. The people in general, and es- 
pecially the chiefs, appeared to enter 
fully into its design, and esteemed it 


an honour to their island to have a} 


Missionary Society connected with it. 


They were vigilant in preparing their | 


subscriptions, and had most of them 
collected before the time appointed 
for the general meeting. 

In May last, we held the first meet- 
ing of our Society; the principal 
Chiefs of Raiatea, Taha, and Bora- 
bora, were present to witness our pro- 
ceedings. Contrary winds alone pre- 
vented some of our brethren at Raiatea 
from uniting with us on this interest- 
ing occasion. Most of the natives of 
Tabuaemanu (Sir Charles Sanders 
Island) had remoyed to this island 


rejoice in being able to say, that their 
zeal has not abated; as a proof of 
which, many have already paid in 
their subscriptions, although not due 
tillnext May. No doubt, many among 
them subscribe from the influence of 
example, or a desire to gain the good 
opinion of their superiors, but with 
some it is certainly otherwise. Their 
missionary spirit springs from thei 
attachment to the word of God; and it 
will, we trust, on that account con- 
tinue so long as they feel a love to the 
Saviour, or appreciate the blessing of 
his salvation. 

At Fare, the district where we re- 
side, the preaching of the word has 
been regularly attended ever since our 
arrival. For several months past, we 
| have also had the pleasure of seeing 
| our congregation considerably increas- 
ed: two of our number have itine- 
rated every Sabbath (with few excep- 
tions) to Maeva, Parea, and Mahapu, 
three of the most populous districts in 
the island. A congregation of 3 or 400 
usually assemble at each of these 
places. Brethren Davies and Barff 
have different districts: we trust their 
journey has awakened some to desire 
the things which make for their ever- 
| lasting peace. 

During the past year, our number 
of scholars at this place has been con- 
siderably augmented ; besides which 
we have a school at Maeva, and an- 
other at Mahapu, under the care of 
native teachers, and superintended by 
those who visit them. We have also 
a Sunday School at each of the above- 
mentioned places, as well as at our 
residence, which we think calculated 
to produce much good among the 
children. The improvements in spell- 
ing, reading, and knowledge of the 
| catechism, &c. haye been encouraging ; 
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considerable attention has also been 
paid to writing and arithmetic. The 
number of scholars at present, is, at 
Fare, about560, and 100 in the Sunday 
schoo] ; at Maeva 300, and 80 children ; 
at Mahapu 250, and 50 children. We 
have also been enabled to put another 
portion of the word of God into the 
hands of the people, an edition of 2000 
copies of the gospel of Matthew, which 
we finished printing in October last ; 
they were sought with avidity, and 
received with gratitude by all. The 
editions of elementary books have 
likewise been of essential service 
in the schools and remote districts. 
The gospel of Mark is translated, and 
the Psalms are in hand; _ several 
other tracts are also ready for the 
press. 

Brother Nott having translated the 
gospel of John and the Acts of the 
Apostles, in order to avail himself of 
the assistance of Pomare in the revis- 
ing it, removed to Tahité in July last, 
where he is still residing. Since 
brother Nott left us, brethren Barff 
and Ellis have been under the neces- 
sity of removing with their families 
for several months to Raiatea. The 
inconvenience of leaving their sta- 
tions so long, was only overcome by 
the reluctance felt to relinquish brother 
Threlkeld’s attention at the time of do- 
mestic solicitude. On account of the 
local circumstances of the Mission- 
aries and people, previous to their 
settlement at their respective stations, 
none of the natives were baptized: 
we-have, however, had several under 
preparatory instruction since our es- 
tablishment here; and on September 
i2th, we had the happiness to baptize 
15 who were considered proper sub- 
jects, among whom were Mahine and 
Hautia, the principal chiefs of the 
island. There are also several can- 
didates now under instructions, whom 
we intend soon to baptize. 

We have observed with peculiar 
pleasure the improvement in the out- 
ward condition of the people, and 
their progress in civilization. Seve- 
ral of them have finished very neatly 
plastered dwelling-houses, with doors 
and windows, and are boarding their 
bed-rooms; many others on the same 
plan are now building. They have 
also erected a very strong and capa- 
cious place of worship, 90 feet by 60; 
it is plastered within and without, and 
they are sawing boards for the floor. 


ne 


Considerable progress has also been 
made in cultivation. -Many acres 
around us are enclosed, and stocked 
with food of various kinds. Useful 
tools, pit-saws, &c. together with paper 
and writing utensils, are in great de- 
mand among them. The females es- 
pecially are much improved in their 
habits and appearanee; when they 
procure a few yards of foreign cloth, 
it is not, as formerly, carelessly bound 
round their loins, but made up intoa 
gown, which gives them a much more 
decent appearance. Our sisters have 
by every means in their power con- 
tributed to their improvement, and 
continually at their respective houses 
they instruct in needle-work so many 


as they can get to attend, several of 


whom have made very considerable 
proficiency. 

We cannot conclude our report, 
without testifying our gratitude to the 
divine Author of all good, for the 
mercies we have received since the 
commencement of the mission here; 
and we earnestly intreat an interest 
in the prayers of all who long for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
among men, that our feeble hands 
may be strengthened by the mighty 
God of Jacob, and we enabled, witha 
single eye to his glory, and a love for 
immortal souls, perseveringly to hold 
on till he shall call us from the fields 
of labour to the abodes of rest. That 
he may make us increasingly diligent, 


and, if consistent with his will, increa- 


singly successful, is our most earnest 
desire. (Signed) 
CHARLES BARFF, 
JOHN DAVIES. 
WILLIAM ELLIS. 
ee 


Mr. EpirTor. 


S1r,—You will much oblige aconstant 
reader and admirer of your excellent 
Magazine, if you will insert in it the 
following article :— 

Petersfield, July 16, 1821. 


I am a henpecked husband, which ¥ 
should not mind, but for one thing ; 
my wife does not pay that attention 
to economy which I could wish, and 
which is indeed necessary in every 
situation of life, according to a per- 
son’s circumstances. 

By living in a gentleman’s family, 
she has unhappily acquired habits of 
extravagance incompatible with her 
present situation as a tradesman’s 


» ttc ae * 
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wife. I am not so rich as Croesus, 
nor am I stingy with what I have, but 
I wish to have things managed rightly, 
so as in some measure to make both 
ends meet, as they call it. 

I will just give you an idea of my 
beloved’s management. First, when 
we were married, she made a pudding 
that lasted (from its enormous size) 
nearly a week ; although ourselves and 
the maid constituted the whole of the 
family. It would take an acre of 
ground, I believe, to supply her with 
vegetables, every thing is upon such 
a large scale; and to her variety in 
nick-knacks there is scarcely any end. 
It puts one in mind of what history 
says of Mark Antony’s kitchen when 
in Egypt, where a person saw six wild 


boars roasting at one time, and that | 


only for arepast for himself and Cleo- 
patra. But these articles I should 
have deemed unworthy of notice, were 
they not connected with others of a 
more serious aspect, which drain my 
purse, and threaten us with ruin. We 
have a large house, of which we make 
little further use than tu employ ser- 
vants to keep it clean. Every room, 
however, must have its due proportion 


“ : | 
of furniture ; and throughout the week 


the sound of the scrubbing-brush is 
constantly to be heard. We have 
beds, in which no one ever slept; and 
carpets, on which none besides the 
servants scarcely ever tread. With 
constant polishing, several of our tables 
and chairs have caughtthe rickets. Our 
fire-irons are polished too highly to be 
touched; and the shining gridiron is 
suspended in a large kitchen, to con- 


vince spectators that it was never laid | 


upon the coals. 

In the laying in of provisions, my 
dearest is equally profuse. In these 
articles, quantity and variety strive for 
mastery, and I am ata loss to know to 
which I should assign the pre-emi- 
nence. I have oceasionally ventured 
to hint that this mode of conduct is 


susceptible of some amendment ; but | 


1 am instantly silenced with this re- 


mark, that [ know nothing about house- | 
keeping, and that she is sorry to find | 


J have no better taste. 
The dress of my good lady corresponds 
with her other extravagances. To 


bonnets, caps, farbelows, flounces, and | 


ribands, there is scarcely any end. 
I one day happened to smile, when the 
milliner’s girl brought home her box, 
and bean to unload her gaudy cargo; 


but I hope, in future, I shall be more on 
my guard, as it had nearly cost me the 
semblance of authority which I had 
endeavoured to retain. Unfortunately, 
she discovered the risible muscles of 
my countenance gathering into a 
smile; but whether from a conscious- 
ness that she had merited what she 
condemned, or from a design to ad- 
monish me that I was deficient in the 


| rules of politeness and good breeding, 


I know not; but I well recollect, that 
I received from her such a frown as 
will not hastily be forgotten, and such 
an one as I hope never more to raise. 
From the observations which I have 
| made, I presume, Mr. Editor, that you 
can easily guess my situation, and 
| enter into my feelings; and should [ 
| be so happy as to excite your sympa- 
| thy, I hope one great end of my writ- 
ing will be answered. I wish to live 
in peace with one whom [I sincerely 
|love; and yet, the price at which I 
| have hitherto been doomed to pur- 
chase it, is more than my purse can 
well afford. In this dilemma, my only 
| hopes lie in an appeal to you. 
I do not attribute the evils of which 
I complain to any bad disposition in 
my wife, but to the manner in which 
| she received her domestic education. 


Were servants perhaps to attend to 
economy more than they do, in their 
masters’ concerns, they would ulti- 
mately benefit themselves, in gaining 
or keeping good habits. 

As my wife is a constant reader of 
the Imperial Magazine, I am not with- 
out hopes that something of this kind 
may do her good ; but then, [ must not 
let her know that I had any hand in it. 
Upon the whole, we live very happily 
together; but thereis a point, beyond 
which, if would not be prudent, per- 
haps, for me (though ever so indul- 
gent) to give way. To give the reins 
entirely out of myown hands, will not 
do. Masters in their own houses, 
all men ought to be; but then, 
their sovereignty should be used in 
| such an agreeable manner, that while 
bringing about their own designs, 
whatever they may be, their partners 
shall appear to reform themselves. 
Far be it from me to intimate, that any 
harshness should. be used with the 
ladies ; I consider them in _ the light 
rather of good watches, which only 
| want the reculator to be altered a lit- 
tle, to put all to rights. 

It must he obvious fo every one 
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that unless a person regulate his ex- 
penditure by his income, so as to live 
within it, ruin, or something equally 
bad, must ensue. What would be ex- 
travagance, perhaps, in a person of 
limited means, would be but just ex- 
penditure with a person of a larger 
property. 

What [ wish is, that my beloved 
rib may see that there are others who 
appear at least to think on these sub- 
jects the same as I do, which will 
have no inconsiderable effect in bring- 
ing about a reformation in her con- 
duct. 

By inserting this, with any correc- 
tions you may think necessary, you 
willdo mea real service ; but should 
your endeavours to serve me fail of 
success, Iam afraid I must be content 
to be what I have styled myself, 

A Henpecked Husband. 
———— 
AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


Tue following extract is from a letter 
written by Mr. William Coomb, cap- 
tain of an American ship called the 
Felicity, to Mr. B. Banks, captain of 
an English trading brig ; giving an ac- 
count of the narrow escape of Mr. 
William Banks, son of Captain Baker 
Banks, who, in the summer of 1806, 
sailed with Captain Coomb from Li- 
verpool to Charleston. The letter is 
dated, Glasgow, October 19th, 1807. 


“DEAR SIR, 

“Yours of the 16th inst. I have this 
moment received, and I will with plea- 
sure give you every information rela- 
tive to your amiable son. 

‘‘In the morning, before we made 
the land of Charleston, he was on deck | 
with myself, going to take a double 
altitude, as the sun had been obscured 
for several days, and our reckoning 
was out. He went into the boat 
which was suspended over our stern, 
to do something to the ropes, when, 
on twisting one of the bolts, it broke, 
dragging with it some of the timbers. 
The boat, on falling, received a sudden 
jerk, which carried away the stern; 
when, with the young man on board, 
having both bow and stern torn out, 
it fell into the water, and, instantly 
filling, it was left by theship. At that 
time we were going away with the 
wind quarterly, blowing a strong gale; 
the ship was under her three top-gal- | 
Jant sails, lower and fore-top-mast 


studding sails, and all her stay-sails, 
and the seawasrunning very high. In 
this situation I saw your son going 
astern. I immediately wore the ship 
on the other tack, while the men took 
in all our light sails, and reefed the 
top-sails, for it was blowing too heavy 
to bring the ship on a wind but with 
double-reefed top-sails. Ina few mi- 
nutes we lost sight of him; but as soon 
as possible I tacked the ship and 
stood on a wind, and in about forty 
minutes I saw him again from our 
main top-mast head a long way to 
windward. We made every signal 
possible, but it appeared that he saw 
none. He was sitting on the thaught, 
alittle above the middle in water. We 
passed under his lee about one mile. 
He said, that when he saw this, he be- 
gan tothink we had not seen him. We 
stood on until we lost sight of hima 
second time, in order to make sure of 
his being drifted under our lee against 
we returned. 

‘‘In about fifteen minutes we saw 
him from the mast head. I then came 
down, keeping him in sight, until by 
degrees I got on deck, when we got 
all our lee side manned with running 
bowlines. I then put my second mate 
at the helm, with orders to mind no 
further instructions than what I was 
then going to deliver, not even of your 
son himself. I saw plainly, that if we 
missed him that time, it would all be 
over. 

‘‘ The sea was still continuing to 
run very high; but when I found that 
T could fetch him, I ordered the mate 
to bear down on him, and take the 
boat on the lee cat-head, and then 
clap his helm alee; by so doing we 
had time to catch him from the fore 
to the mizzen shrouds, which we for- 
tunately did by one of the running 
bow-lines being put over his head and 
round his body. The end of this rope 
was secured ; and it broke the fishing 
line with which he had made himself 
fast, it being in the boat when she 
broke adrift.” 

‘« Adieu, I will send you another 
letter in two or three days, 

‘¢ Yours, with love, 
‘‘rratitude, and esteem, 
“Ww. Cooma.” 

Mr. William Banks, at the time the 
above accident happened, was about 
sixteen years of age. He was in this 


{ é é ° 
| perilous situation about two hours and 
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forty minues. Towards t 
year 1806, he sailed to the coast of 
Atrioe, on board an American ship, 
ed the Kitty, PEO, after an illness 
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OBSERVATIONS ON COMETS. 


(From Nicholson’s Natural Philosophy. 


He says, Besides the seven primary 
planets and their moons, 


other bodies that revolve round the 


<4 


there are | 


sun, and claim peculiar distinction on | 


several accounts. called 
Comets, and they 


in every part of the heavens, th 


The; se are 


1e1r MO- 


tion being formed in very lon © ellipses 
1 . 1 ‘ a raryu nes p 
whose lower focus is in 01 very neal 
; +r Ix; saruntinn< yf paral 
to the sun. By observations of paral- 


lax it is found, that at their first ap- 
pearance the y are nearer to us than 
Jupiter ; whence it is concluded, that 
they are most commonly less than that 
oh anet, for if th ey were as large as 

Saturn they would be seen as far off. 

When comets arrive within a cer- 
tain distance of the sun, they emit a 
fume or vapour, whi 
tail, This shows 
portion of matter more rare and vola- 
tile than any on the earth; for the tail 
begins to appear while they are ina 
higher, andc onsequently colder region 
than Mars. The tail is always direc ted 
to that part of the heavens which is 
direetly opposite to the sun, and is 
greater after the comet has passed its 
periheliam than at its approach. 

That part of a comet’s orbit which 
comes under our observation, is so 
small in proportion to the whole, that 
in most it does not differ from a para- 
bola by quantities that observation 
can distinguish; for which reason, the 
dimensions of their orbits and Perna 
cal times, cannot be determined from 
a single appearance with any degree 
of exactness. But from the re-appear- 
ance of comets after long 
time, in the same region of the hea- 
vens, and moving in the same curve, 
itis decided that they revolve about 
the sun in very eccentric ellipses, be- 
ing governed throughout by the same 
law of describing equal areas in equal 
times, which is found to take place in 
the inferior part of their orbits. 


intervals of | 


ap Oe ar occasionally | 
| seven years. 
,| and the probability that all the comets 


ch is called the 
that they contain a | 


| well as from 


he end of the | 1661, was seen before in the same orbit, 


and under the same circumstances, in 
the year 1522, which gives its period to 
be 129 years; and that very remark- 
able comct (1680) is shewn to be the 
same with that which appeared in the 
year 1106, its period bei ing 575 years. 
The number of comets is very much 
greater than that of the planets which 
move in the vicin lity of thesun. From 
the reports of former historians, as 
the observations of late 
years, it is ascertained that more 
than 450 have been seen previous to 
the year 1771; and when the atten- 
tion of astronomers was called to this 
object, by the expectation of the re 
turn of the comet of 1759, no fewer 
than seven were seen in the course of 
From this sph tigaianpen 


recorded in ancient history were of 
considerable magnitude, the number 
is far beyond any estimation which we 
can make 

But the number of comets whose 
orbits are settled with sufficient accu- 
racy to ascertain their identity when 
they may appear again, is no moré 
than 59, reckoning as late as the year 
1771. 

Their motions in the heavens are not 
all in the order of the signs, or direct 
like those of the planets ; but the num- 
ber whose motion is retrograde, is 
nearly equal to that of those whose 
motion is direct. 

After what has been said, we may 
infer, that if comets are habitable, they 
must be possessed by creatures very 
different from any we have been used 
to behold. There may be, however, 
other uses, for which it is probable 
they may have been formed ; the mat- 
ter which composes their tails must 
fall in process of time to the sun, or 
the nearest planet that may pass 
through it, where it may supply de- 
fects, and answer purposes which 


|our total ignorance of its properties 


scarcely allows us even to conjecture. 
a 
Egyptian Tomb. 
Mr. Epitor. 

In this age of indefatigable research, 
and ingenuity of invention, subser- 
vient to the elucidation of its object, 
when our imaginations are conveyed 


back to the very uttermost verge of 
antiquity, by contemplating, as it 


The comet that appeared in the year | | were, amidst the silent repository of 
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kings, the vast magnitude and design 
of whose gigantic palaces, temples, 
and mausoleums,the mind can scarcely 
fathom, we are led into a train of me- 
lancholy reflections at the colossal 
strivings to perpetuate to the latest 
posterity their existence, and their 
almostindissoluble works. This surely 
is a theme to call forth all the energies 

of the philosopher and the historian. 

I was led into the above, and a train 
of similar reflections, after visiting 
the Egyptian tomb in Piccadilly, the 
other day, which, though it did not 
perfectly gratify my most sanguine 
expectations, yet viewed as the in- 
tention of the projecior was, to con- 
vey some faint ideas of the’ extraor- 
dinary sepulchre itself, which for its 
great beauty and erandeur of orna- 
ment, executed in the very infancy of 
the arts, is surely deserving our 
warmest Gomi ntieatioks: My pre- 
sent intention is, to convey to those 
who have not either leisure or oppor- 
tunity of viewing the mimic resem- 
blance, some slight idea of the whole. 
From the confined nature of the pre- 
mises, we are at once ushered into the 
solemn assembly of deities and kings, 
surrounded by all their symbolical 
and mythological designations; but 
we are the next moment instructed 
by the attendant guide to proceed 
above, to survey first the model of the 
whole, presenting to the view a pleas- 
ing representation, in miniature, of 
the entire formation of this stupen- 
dous catacomb; then we commence at 
the-Entrance Paritats, which Belzonie 
observes, are generally surmounted 


with a bas-relief, representing an oval, 
in which is sculptured a scarabzeus or 
beetle, and the figure of.a man, with 
the head of a hawk : on each side of 
this emblem are two figures, in the act 
of adoration. We then descend a ong 
each corridor, staircase, entrance hall, 
and dastiad aeh excavations, each named 
by Mr. B. as it struck his imagination, 
till we arrive at the sacred depo: situm 
of the king, Psammis ;* and more fu ro 
to illustrate and conv ey anidea of thi 
singular place, a model of the alabaster 
Sarcophagust is placed in the saloon, 
as Mr. B. names this inner chamber. 
After viewing the model, which gives 
a pleasing, and I have no doubt, as 
far as ingenuity could accomplish, a 
correct idea of the place itself, we 
proceed to several cases of Egyptian 
antiquities, well worthy the attention 
of the antiquary and the scholar, to 
elucidate the history and the antiqui- 
ties of that extracrdinary portion of 
the globe. The collection is rich in 
frag ‘ments, highly embellished with 
hierocly phics, mummies, curious spe- 
cimens of idols, of fine workmanship 
and brilliancy of colours, of which 
several of porcelain are particularly 
beautiful. There are also some cof 
scarabai of basalt and verde-antico ; 
one of a square form, used by the 
kings of Egypt, and worn as an orna- 
ment on their breasts. Some frag- 
ments of terra cotta, and lacrymato- 
ries, also appear, together with vz 
rious figures of alabaster, and plates 
of the same substance, supposed to 
have been used for religious cere- 
monies; likewise vases a and fragments 


* This was the room in which Mr. B. found 
himself, after he had passed through the smali 
aperture in the painted wall, spoken of in his 
publication, and to this apartment he gave the 
name of Entrance Hall. eg Gee a are 
27 ft. by 25 ft. 11 in. ; and the pillars are 4 ft. 

square. Immediately in front of the door, as 
you enter, is the finest painted group of 
whole sepulchre, consisting of four figure 

and representing the reception of some lia. 
guished personage, by Osiris, the great divinity 
of the Egyptians An explanati tion of the subject 
of this group, will serve as a specimen of the 
manner in which these curious pictures have 
been interpreted by the eminent scholar to 
whom he is indebted for the Appendix to the 
second edition of his Travels. Osirisis seated 
on the throne of state, supported by pillars or 
feet: he holds a book in each hand, and in the 
left a flail, also king Psammis, with his name 
on his belt, is presented to him by the Egyp- 
tian Apollo, Arueris, who has the head of a 
hawk: behind Osiris, is a female figure, pro- 
bably the goddess Buto, with a cage, and a 


bird over her head: according to the Egyptian 
mythology, she was the nurse of the children 
of Osiris and Isis. The dress of Osiris is 
almost ,entirely white, which, Plutarch says, 
was the usual colour of his attire, though some- 
times it was black. The whole tablet is sur- 
mounted by the winged globe, accompanied by 
the inscription which is scarcely ever wanting, 
when this tutelary genius is introduced, whose 
name seems to be indicated by a bent bar, with 
ahand. The other characters appear to mean, 
the Sacred Father of the protecting powers, 
living unalterable, reigning and ministering. 

+ The Sarcophagus is Ge oriental alabaster, 
nine feet five inches Jong, aud three feet seven 
inches wide, its thickness is only two inches, 
and it is semi-transparent when alig ht is placed 
in the inside. It is “minutely s sculptured within 
aud without, with several hundred figures, 
which do not exceed two inches in height, and 
represent, it may be supposed, the whole of 
the funera! procession and ceremonies, relat- 
ing to the deceased, united with several em- 

| blems, &Ce 
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of alabaster, and tomb-stones, from | 
the mummy pits at Gournou, richly | 
covered with hieroglyphics; also se- | 
veral vases containing the bowels of 
mummies; idols of wood; a most} 
beautiful head of black basalt from 
Sais, in high preservation, represent- 


y 


ing the bustof anegro, finely sculptur- | 


ed, and rendered singularly striking 
by a vein of a dun colour running 
across the forehead, which the inge- | 
nuity of the artist appears to have 
had in view, in order to its embellish- 
ment. There are also ancient shoes, 
and ropes made of the leaves of the 
palm-tree ; tresses of hair in a state of 
wonderful preservation; two fine spe- 
cimens of mummies; one is that of | 


arms, which appear to be that of ado- 
ration; the other was opened a short 
time since in England; ‘‘ It is more 
perfect (observes Mr. B.) than any 
of those I unfolded in Egypt, during 
six years’ research.” The box out of 
which it was taken, is richly covered 
with hieroglyphics finely painted. 
Amongst the great variety of the col- 
lection, is a portion of the original 
tomb of Psammis, which had fallen 


off from the wall, sufficient to give an 


idea of the infinite diversity and in- | 


venuity of the ancient Egyptian ar- 
tists. 

But by far the most valuable speci- 
men of Egyptian antiquities, is a ma- 
nuseript of papyrus, said to be the 


largest known, measuring twenty-three | 


feet in length, in the most perfect 


state of preservation, the character | 


beautifully, and, to all appearance, 
elaborately executed. This, were it 
possible to decipher it, would at once 
open to us a door through which all 
their magical illusion of character 
might be viewed unencumbered by 


—— = 


+ Psammis, one of the most powerful of 
Egyptian kings, whose father Pharaoh-N echo 
is recorded in Holy Writ, as leading captive 
into his dominions Jehoahaz the brother of 
Jehoakim, king of Judah and Jerusalem. 

§ The most remarkable feature (says Mr. B.) 
of the whole embellishments of the Catacomb, 
consists of a procession of captives; which 
will be seen on the left, immediately as you 
enter the chamber on the lower tier, or com- 
partment of the wall :—Before a hawk-headed 
divinity, are four red men, with white kirtles ; 
then. four white men, with black beards, and 
with a simple white fillet round their black 
hair, wearing striped fringed kirtles. Before 
these are four negroes, with hair of different 


conjecture and theories, plunging us 
still farther into the depths of baseless 
speculations, without advancing one 
step towards the development of truth. 
But, alas! that is for ever closed. 


| Aces have buried amidst the desola- 


tion of empires, the key to their mys- 
terious language. 

Having thus gratified our curiosity 
by the survey of these early relics, 
we descend to the inspection of those 
superb paintings in relief, copied from 
the tomb, and various parts adjacent, 
arranged in the order of the different 
compartments, as nearly resembling 
the original positions as the confined 
space will admit. Those selected for 
exhibition, are chosen for their beauty 
of design, and their exact counterparts 
of the original workmanship, for which 
we are indebted to the indefatigable 
zeal and perseverance of Mr. B. in 
taking wax impressions of the most 
prominent for beauty and design, of 


| the great assemblage of gods, deities, 


triumphs, sacrifices, &c. &c. displayed 
in the tomb of Psammis.f In the 
centre of so much attraction, the mind 
naturally becomes embarrassed for a 
subject to fix upon for reflection ; here 
then, on the left of the entrance, is one 
peculiarly striking: I mean four figures 
represented in the procession of cap- 
tives. They are Israelites: no one 
san mistake them; and here I am led 
io remark the striking similarity be- 


| tween the ancient Jews, and those of 


the present day. The same contour of 
visage, short thick neck, black bushy 
beards, peculiarly arched eye-brows, 
quick penetrating and inquisitive eye, 
in short, the first glance of those 
figures must strike the most superficial 


‘observer, that they are designed to 


| personify the seed of Abraham, and 


evidently to grace the triumph of their 
conqueror. Numerous other casts 


colours, wearing large circular ear-rings, having 
white petticoats, supported by a belt over their 
shoulder: and next in order march four white 


| men, with smaller beards and curled whiskers, 


bearing double spreading plumes on their 
heads; tattooed, and wearing robes or man- 
tles, spotted like the skins of wild beasts. Mr. 
B. considers the red men as Egyptians, the 
black-bearded men as Jews, and the tattooed 
as Persians; and these conjectures seem to 
accord remarkably well with the history of the 
times concerned: for Necho, the father of 
Psammis, whose tomb this is supposed to be, 
is known, both from sacred history and from 
Herodotus, to have had wars with the Jews, 


and with the Babylonians; and Herodotus 
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are placed around, which the brevity 
of my present communication pre- 
vents me from describing. Should 
this be considered suffi ciently inte- 
resting for a place in your Magazine, 
it is my intention, at some future pe- 
riod, to transmit you some observa- 
tions on the domestic habits, economy, 
and arts, of the Egyptians, during the 
bondage of the Israelites amongst 
them. | W.H.- 

Bermondsey Square; July 9, 1821. 


mentions his expedition against the Ethiopians; 
so that this procession may very naturally be 
considered as consisting of captives made in 
his wars. The passages in scripture which 
illustrate this portion of history, will be found 
in the 2¢ Chronicles, chap. 35. ver. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24; and chap. 36. ver. 1, 2,3, 4; and i in 
Jeremiah, chap. 36. See also the 2d book of 
Herodotus. It is impossible to conceive any 
thing more striking, than this agreement of 
sacred and profane “history, with this remark- 
able representation in the catacomb. There is 
ample room for curiosity to indulge itself in 
conjecture, as to the import of the other pic- 
tures which adorn. the pillars and the walls of 
the Entrance Hall. 


—— EP 


CHARACTER OF CHRISTOPHE, THE 


LATE EMPEROR OF HAYTI. 


(Communicated by Timotheus. ) 


PREVIOUSLY to the insurrection in St. 
Domingo, in 1790, Christophe had 
been a common slave; but being of a 
courageous and daring spirit, he soon 
signalized himself in ‘the black army, 

and was accordingly promoted; and 
before the termination of the war be- 
tween the natives and the French, he 
was made a general. 

From the period the French were 
obliged to evacuate the island, to the 
death of Dessalines, little more is 
known of him than that he generally 
assisted in promoting and carrying 
into execution the measures of that 
sanguinary and barbarous chief: 
though there can be little doubt that 
he was acquiring to himself greater 
power, and aiming to secure the 
supreme command. 

It is well known that Dessalines 
possessed so ferocious and barbarous 
a disposition, and that his proceedings 
were so insupportably tyrannical, that 
the black population, having obtained 
their independence, and being averse 
to every thing that had the appearance 
of tyranny, soon grew weary of his 
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government, and in the end killed 
him. It has been said that Christophe 


headed the plot, and was-at no great 
distance from Dessalines, with some 
other black officers, when the fellow, 
whom they had engaged to murder 
him, made up to him, in the presence 
of the soldiers, and shot him. 

Christophe, being nextin command, 
considered the place thus vacated, to 
be his right, and immediately took 
steps to secure it. A part only of the 
officers and soldiers, however, attached 
themselves to him. Dissatisfied at 
this, he endeavoured to reduce those 
who had, so contrary to his expecta- 
tions and ambitious, designs, chosen 
another chief, and adopted another 
form of government. But all his at- 
tempts were fruitless. Over the north- 
ern districts of the island, however, 
he reigned with little or no opposition 
till the period of the circumstance 
which occasioned his death. 

The accounts which have been since 
received from St. Domingo, and which 
have appeared in the public papers, 
have represented this chief as ‘‘ one 
of the greatest tyrants, and the common 
and only enemy of his people.” Saying 
this of is man, is certainly saying the 
worst that can be said. Those who 


| have been accessary to his death, find 
| it necessary to represent him in this 
| light, to serve their cause, and to make 


the reasons for their conduct in this 
affair appear as plausible as they can. 
But such as have had an opportunity 
of knowing their character and de- 
signs, will hesitate not a little to 
receive all they may now say to the 
discredit of their late chief. 

That Christophe, however, was a 
great lover of power, is very certain. 
This, at the beginning of his reign, 
led him to take measures of a most 
arbitrary nature, to secure the supreme 
power to himself for life, and to his 
son after him. These proceedings, 
though by no means equal in cruelty 
to those of his predecessor, neverthe- 
less inspired the minds of the people 
with a dread of him, which, had he 
been afterwards more lenient, would 
most probably have softened into 
reverence and respect. But his love 
of power would not allow him to be 
less severe; and he continued to be 
feared and to be hated. 

He was also avaricious. It has 
been said, he was so to an extreme; 
and when it is known that he reserved 
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to himself the largest and the best of | 
the estates in the country, that he so 
managed as to have at command the 
property and labour of the highest as 
wellas of the lowest of the natives,— 
and "peek power, when he t thonght 
proper, he t sed to his own aggran diz - 
ment,—it will be hought that thi 

in his disposition was but too g 

Add to this,- 


ia 
He 
‘lis 
arin 


ok was inflated with 


that he might be killed, and that they 
might have a better ruler. On his 
return to the Cape, a villanous Romish 
priest informed him of it. Exas- 


| perated beyond measure, he immedi- 


| té 


vanity and pride. This was evinced | 


by the grandeur of his person, his 
court, and his retinue. 
court in all civilized Europe surp 
in this respect, that of the black king 
of Hayti; no monarch was more 
extravagantly apparelled, no retinue 
greater, It was this too which | 
him to send forth into the world 


{not his fury 
Perhaps no | 


14 | | 
| qualities. 
\ > 7 1 *,®8 7 al 

too ambitious of rule, 


| of forming 


ately issued a bloody mandate for all 
the mulatto women in his dominions 


to be put todeath. Three hundred of 
these poor wretches were instantly 
cen to a spot near the town, and 


were barbarously beheaded ; and had 
somewhat abated, it is 
probable the whole would have been 
cut off. 

Thisis they tel ee art of Christophe’s 
character ; and truly itis bad enough. 
Nevertheless, it can by no means be 
denied that he possessed some good 
Indeed, had he not been 
there would not 
have been a man in Hayti so capable 
and executing plans which 


ly onl d have been an honour to himself, 


aggerated accounts of the happy con- 
dition of his peop he 
had adopted, and 
their ben¢ Stl. and of the progres they 
were making in civilization, “With 
this, however, there n ieht have bee 


} } 
raixed a good deal of what is called | 


men 
ma 
found 


pe 1 fhund 1} Pay 
pat ric tic feel > found | el 
at the head of a considerable numb« 
” at ; +4 lihara ' 
of people, but just libera y 


slavery: his own character, and that 
of his subjects, depe 
exertions ; he felt 


exaggerated statements th 
had been tru l was y 
should be cred litec by the wo 

More than this,—he cou o act 
the perfect tyrant. it maybe th ought 


by many, and perhaps with consi- 
derable propriety, that when one with 
the uncultivated mind, and the na- 
turally violent disposition, of this 
aspiring chief, obtains power, he may, 
from that circumstance, be suddenly 

and almost insensivly prompted to 
acts of inhumanity, rather than pro- 
ceed to them from an uncommon 
cruelty of heart, and fixed purposes 
of barbarity. Whether this was the 
case with Christophe, it is difficult to 
ascertain; but the following circum- 
stance is a striking and dreadful 
instance of his acting a part perfectly 
tyrannical and barbarous, while at 
war with Petion. 

When he was once absent from Cape 
Henry, the mulatto women of that 
town, who, previously to the French 
being driven from the island, were 
free, and who now considered them- 
selves as suffering little short of 
slavery, went frequently to an old 
church, to pray to the Virgin Mary 


jects was greatly improved, 
"|/ not so much so as 
| be believed; they 


an Lh ave greatly promoted the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his people. By 
Hast regu lations, the state of his sub- 
though 

he wished it to 
introduced order 


| among them to a surprising degree, 


| I 
| It is true 


and evinced that, though a Negro, he 
1ad a mind of no ordinary conception. 
the subordination he en- 
forced, too much resembled slavery ; 

but it is a question whether it was not 
absolutely necessary to their future 
improvement, as well as to their se- 
curity. The island had indeed de- 
clared itself independent of France, 


| but France has not to this day acknow- 


ledged its independence; and while 
this is the case, it is necessary, in 
order to keep the country in a state of 
defence, for the ruler, whoever he may 
be, to have the people (so difficult 
from their character and disposition 
to be properly disciplined) in a state 
of obedience, and at perfect command. 
Tyranny is to be abhorred, where- 
soever or by whomsoever it is exer- 
cised ; but it is exceeding gly doubtful 
whether a peop! le like that of Hayti 
can be governed at all—whether in- 
deed th ley WO ould not soon degenerate 
into perfect savag es—without having 
some severe reg culations established 
among them, and occasionally enforced 
with some degree of severity. Chris- 
tophe knew his people too well not to 
see the necessity of this, and his laws 
were framed and enforced accordingly. 
The means he adopted to secure the 
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country from being invaded by the 
French, of which they are i in continual 
fear, were no small proofs of his wis- | 
dom and prudence. It was an esta- 
blished law with him, that every man 
in his dominions should be a soldier. 
His standing army was remarkable for 
order and discipline. It was fed and 
clothed at his own expense. Proper | 


hospitals were provided for the sick 
and diseased, and were regularly 


visited by himself as well as by his | 
surgeons, And while he was possessed | 
with the idea that he was a good sol- 
dier himself, he gloried at seeing an 
army of his own colour, the officers 
and privates of which ‘promised, if 
there should be occasion, to fight in 
defence of their country and their li- 
berty as bravely as himself had done. 
Cape Henry, the principal town, was 
well guarded with cannon, and batte- 
ries were erected beyond its limits. 
A few miles in the interior, on a moun- 
tain of amazing height, he had erected 
a citadel, the walls of which were 
stated to be seventy feet in thickness; 
it was so singularly situated, and so 
strongly defended, as to be deemed 
impregnable by assault. 

At the same time he encouraged 
commerce. Thenatives brought their 
little produce of cotton, sugar, and 
coffee, to the Cape, and sold it to the 
best advantage; though it must be 
acknowledged he always reserved to 
himself the privilege of selling his 
own stock first. 

The introduction of the Lancasterian 
system of edueation into the country, 
by qualified persons sent him from 
England, at his particular request, 
shewed that he tr uly valued education 
and was anxious to promote the im- 
provement of the younger part of the 
population. Schools were established 
in all the chief towns ; they generally 
prospered, and the masters were 
handsomely remunerated for their ser- 
vices; but since his death, they have 
been broken up. 

He had also begun to introduce the 
arts of agriculture, especially the use 
of the plough; and the persons sent 
him by Mr. Wilberforce for this pur- 
pose, succeeded in teaching the natives 
much to their satisfaction. 

It will be remembered that these 
were the regulations of a Negro, who 
was, in one sense, born and also bred 
a Slave ; who had had no opportunity 
of learning ; who had seen little, and | 


9 | 


had been taught less ; and though, for 
his ambition and occasional cruelty, 
he will be justly hated, it will hardly 
be thought ‘“‘ he was the common and 
only enemy of his people.” 

it would be useless to.form eonjec- 
tures respecting the future state of the 
Haytians. From their present cir- 
cumstances there is much tobe feared; 
those of the northern districts have 
rebelled against their chief, and have 
assigned his tyranny for their reason. 
That he e was sometimes cruel, cannot 
be denied; but such as have had an 
opportunity of witnessing their fickle- 
ness and love of change, their utter 
want of principle, and their licentious- 
ness, will ascribe it chiefly to other 
reasons. The whole country is now 
formed into one republic. What may 
be their next change, it is impossible 
tosay. Yetitis sincerely hoped that, 
though a republican form of govern- 
ment is little suited to Negroes, they 
may now be united among them- 
selves, and in every way prosper as a 
people. 


OBSERVATIONS ON COLOURS, 


Mr. Accum, in his System of Che- 
mistry, or the Theory of Colours, 
remarks,—‘‘ That the most curious 
composition of Light is that of White- 
ness; that there is no one sort of rays 
which ean alone exhibit this colour; 
that it is therefore always compound, 
and to its composition all the primary 
colours are necessary.”—To prove 
this, he observes—‘‘ The surface of a 
spinning-top may be painted with 
the colours of the spectrum of the 
prism, and that, when set in motion, 
the rapidity with which it revolves 
prevents the possibility of any one 
colour being distinguished singly, but 
that the whole appears white.”—‘* On 
the contrary, Blackness,” he says, 
‘“‘is produced by a total absorption of 
the incidental light, which being 
stopped or absorbed in the body, is 
not reflected outwards, but refracted 
within,—hence it is lost, and produces 
darkness. If this be correct, may not 


Blackness also be considered a colour, 
if we are to understand it to be pro- 
duced by an absorption of all the pri- 


mitive eile 83 “Whiteness having 
been proved to be a colour from a 
concentration or intimate admixture of 


ihe primitive colours ? 
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Mr. Burke, on the‘ Sublime and 
Beautiful,” observes, ‘‘ Blackness is 
but a partial darkness, and therefore it 
derives some of its powers from being 
mixed and surrounded with coloured 
bodies. In its own nature it cannot 
be considered as a colour. Black 
bodies reflecting none or but a few 
rays, with regard to sight, are but 
as sO many vacant spaces dispersed 
among the objects we view.”’ 

Mr. Accum goes on to speak of the 
effect of Light on vegetables, and ob- 
Serves, that ‘‘ the more plants are ex- 
posed to the Light, the more colour 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


they acquire; but if raised in perfect | 


obscurity, they are colourless,” or 
white, I presume. 
fessor Davy assures us, red_rose- 
trees, carefully excluded from the 
Light, produced roses nearly white. 


He adds, that Pro- | 


colours of a// natural bodies,” says Mr. 
Accum, ‘‘ depend on this (the above- 
mentioned) refrangibility oflight ; they 
may be considered as prisms, which 
decompose or rather divide the light. 
Some reflect the rays without produc- 
ing any change, and these are white; 
others absorb them all, and are there- 
fore black. The greater or less affi- 
nity of the several rays with various 
bodies, is no doubt the cause, that 
when a pencil of light falls upon a 
body, some rays enter into it, whilst 
others are reflected; and it is this 
which affords the diversity of colours, 
and the prodigious variety of shades, 
under which bodies appear to our 
eyes; and thus are formed the pellu- 


| cid stream, the green sea, the white 


Here then we are given to under- | 
stand, that a combination of the solar | 


rays produces whiteness, and that 
whiteness is therefore a colour; and 
on the other hand, that a total abstrac- 
tion of those rays produces white- 
ness also, by leaving the vegetable 
colourless. Is not this contradictory, 
and how can it be reconciled? 

That solar light has very extensive 
influence in the vegetable kingdom, 
is certain, but I question its agency 
in the animal and mineral kingdoms. 
Mr. A. observes in another place, 
“that whatever pleasure we derive 
from the beauty of colouring, is owing 
to the different refrangibility of light, 
each object sending back to our eyes 
those rays which the peculiar struc- 
ture of its surface is best adapted to 
reflect. In this sense, the blushing 
beauties of the rose, and the modest 
blue of the violet, may be considered 
as not in the objects themselves, but 
in the light that adorns them in those 
robes.” Now, I conceive, there is a 
material difference between the rays 
of light received directly from the sun, 
and those produced by the light of a 
candle ; yet all colours preserve their 
character in candle-light, sufficiently 
to be distinguished, although the va- 
rious shades of any one colour may 
differ. 

That vegetables are dependent on 
solar light for the preservation of their 
colours, I believe ; but I also feel con- 
vinced they possess an original prin- 
ciple in themselves, for displaying 
their various tints, impressed on them 
by the hand of Deity. . Again, ‘“‘ The 


froth, the dark pool, the azure sky, 
the varying colour of the pigeon’s 
neck, the opal, the mother of pearl, 
the silk called changeable, &e.; and 
hence the white colour of the Euro- 
pean, the copper colour of the Ame- 
rican, and the black colour of the 
Negro.” How, I would ask, can this 
refrangibility of light possibly apply 
to the animal and mineral kingdoms ? 

With regard to precious stones, 
more particularly in the mineral king- 


| dom, it is well known their colours are 


affected by chemical agents. 'The co- 


| lour of the emerald, for instance, is in- 
| debted to the presence of iron, and 


other precious stones to other metals; 
and again, their being found deeply 


| buried in the earth is proof positive 


against their being indebted to the 
agency of light for their colours. 
Again, as it regards the animal king- 
dom, if the varied colours of people 
of different nations are dependent on 
the action of solar light, why are 
not the hands and face of a European 
as black as the whole body of a Negro, 
seeing they are equally exposed to it? 
but we know the Negro is black from 
his birth; and this, as well as the va- 
ried colours of the feathered tribe, 
have not, I apprehend, their origin in 
any of the effects produced by solar 
light, but also, as with vegetables, 
from a principle they originally pos- 
sess, imprinted on them by a divine 
hand. Were the negro, the black- 
bird, the swan, the peacock, or any 
animal whatever, to be born in total 
obscurity, and suffered to live fora 
number of years secluded from the 
light of day, can it be supposed, or 
proved, that they would haye colours 
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different from others of their own | 


tribes? 

With regard to blackness, I cannot, 
for my own part, find a circumstance 
in nature to prove, that it is effected 
by an absorption of incidental light. 
It may be produced by various means, 
in which light has no agency what- 
ever,—yet there are some cases where 
it acts as a chemical agent; black ink, 
for example, becomes blacker by ex- 
posure to solar light; also, if a piece 
of linen be immersed in a colourless 
solution of nitrate of silver, by ex- 


posure to light it soon acquires co- | 


lour, and gradually becomes black; 

and this is effected by the ox xidating 
power of light on the metals. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Burke, and without his tes- 
timony it is weil known, that bodies 
originally black, refract none, or but 
few of the solar rays, but absorb them 


all; and vice versa with bodies ori- 
ginally white; but colours used in 
painting, dyeing, &e, have not, in 


my opinion, any dependence on the 
agency of light, in forming the bright- 
est yellow or the deepest black. 

My principal object in submitting 
the above to the attention of the 
readers of the Imperial Magazine, has 
been to propose the Query,—‘‘ Are 
the appearances termed Black and 
White,—Colours, or not? and to re- 
quest proof in support of a reply.” 


G.O. 
ge 


Review.—Memoirs of the Mexican 
Revolution, &e. 
(Continued from col. 675.) 
THE successes which had crowned the 
early efforts of Mina, had inspired him 
and his followers with fresh courage, 
and the Spaniards were alarmed at his 
progress and daring exploits in a simi- 
lar proportion. These fears, and the 
state of the capital, the author thus 


describes :— 

«¢ Whilst Mina was making his arrangements 
in Sombrero, opening a correspondence with 
the royal towns, and adopting the best measures 
in his power for future military operations, the 
royalists were likewise more than commonly 
active. The government of Spain had early 
sent orders to the viceroy, to abandon, if ne- 
cessary, every other object, and to direct all 
his exertions to the crushing of Mina. The 
viceroy had calculated, that after the measures 
which had been previously adopted, the large 
force collected in the internal provinces was 
sufficient to overwhelm Mina. But when the 
news of the rencounter at Peotillos reached 
Mexico, it aroused him at once to a sense of 
his danger. The state of the capital was also 
such as to aggravate his fears: tor the city of 


Mexico had long abounded in men of republican 
principles ; but as the revolution unfortunately 
began among the most ignorant and wretched 
population of the country, nearly all the intel- 
ligent part of society, for the reasons which 
have already been set forth, rallied around the 
royal standard ; awaiting the moment when 
the revolutionary paroxysms among the lower 
orders should subside, or some leaden of more 
consequence than had hitherto appeared, should 
spring up. They would then have thrown their 
exertions into the scale of their country on the 
first favourable occasion. In Mina they at 
length beheld the man on whom they could 
rely. To him they looked, as the individual 
who should plant the banners of liberty on the 
Mexican capital. 

“© Nor was this feeling confined to the Creoles. 
Many European Spaniards were enthusiastically 
attached to Mina, and the only cause of regret 


| was, that he had not brought a suficient muber 


of foreign troops to inspire confidence; for 
although his name alone struck terror into the 
royal authorities, and a party in his favour was 
daily augmenting, yet it was not in his power 
to hold out a certainty of personal protection. 
And since, under a vigilant and despotic govern- 
ment, time and caution were absolutely requi- 
site to form a combination; fe individuals 
were restrained from abandoning their families 
to the horrors which they knew must result 
from the premature 
liberty., These considerations operated as a 
check on the patriotic inhabitants of the capital 
and other royal towns, but they secretly panted 
for his advance, and were prepared to join him 
at the first auspicious moment. 

«So much encouraged were his partisans by 
his extraordinary successes, that they met in 
coffee-houses in the city of Mexico, discussed 
the news of the day, and betrayed their hopes 
and fears so openly, that it could not escape the 
knowledge of the government. Coercive mea- 
sures were adopted against some distinguished 
citizens, but still the ferment in the capital did 
not subside. 

“« After the defeat of the royal troops at 
Peotillos, the viceroy saw that the invasion 


was assuming a formidable aspect, and that if 


Mina was not immediately checked, all would 
be lost. Roused, therefore, by this critical 
state of affairs, he withdrew as many of the 
Kuropean troops as could be spared, or season- 
ably procured, from the numerous royal can- 
tonments, and united them with some native in- 
fantry and his best Creole cavalry. But, great 
as was the emergency, he could concentrate only 
about five thousand men. Upon this army de- 
pended the fate of the government; and if it 
had been destroyed, which would have been 
the case had Padre Torres acted as he ought to 
have done, no similar force could have been 
raised. Our reasons for this assertion will be 
adduced in their proper place. 

‘«The command of the army destined for the 
overthrow of Mina, was conferred on Don 
Pasqual Linan, a mariscal de ca OPO. He held 
likewise the distinguished rank of inspector 
general of Mexico, the officer next in military 
rank to the vicer oy. lLinan, by rapid marches, 
arrived in the province of Guanaxuato, in the 
middle of July. Mina was accurately and re- 
gularly advised of the movements of the ene- 
my, from their own towns ; but, placing a firm 
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reliance on the arrival‘of the ‘st 
sions, ammunition, and nién, W 


expected, according to the ae of P% 
1) : a pe, ra. lees 
‘Torres, and having no a oubt, likewise, that the 


, 
her patriot chiefs, wot 


latter, as well asthe 


concentrate their bape to as 


, 
ch 

ist him, as nad 

-anoed. he determi? 1, pets we 

been arranged, he determine d the ar- 


rival of Linan at the fort of Sombrero. Miina’s 


awart 
) aWalt 


mented to five Nap ite -d rank and file. 


«© At the close of the month, inf jation Was 


brought to Mina, that pee troops composing the 
garrison of the Villa de Leon hat morning 
marched from the town, leaving 2 small 


detachment for its defence. Conceiving that 
this afforded him a good opportu uty to 
character of his Feoruits, and : 
against the enemy, he determine: 
place. The Villa de Leon 

populous, and wealthy town, situated ina plain, 
abounding with 
arrival at Sombrero, the enemy, anticipating 
an attack on Leon, strengthened its wore 
Its garrison was likewise augmented to seven 
hundred men, who were under the command 
of Brigadier Don Pedro Celestino Negrete, a 
man famous in the annals of the revolution for 
acts of depravity and cruelty. The streets 
leading to the principal square of the town 
were defended by a traverse composed of a | 
wall, with a ditch on the outside. This work | 
inclosed the buildings, consisting of lofty 
churches and heavy mansions. The place had 
hitherto been considered imp 
ul the efforts of the ps atriots to t 


Ike 


stri 
) i 1? 
1 to attack the 


is aT ‘wb ss 
is an extensive, 


wheat fields. After Mina’s 


batiled KE 
From their massive architecture, every house | 
and church was in itself a fortification. 

«« Mina, on the evening he 1 
formation, after hay x ig taken every precaution 


seived the in- | 


to pre vent intelligence of his design being con- | 
veyed to the ene my, : marched from the fort with 

his division and some Creole cavalry, in all 

about five hundred men, and a piec lery. | 
His intention was to yy sur- | 
prise, inthe might. On arriving \ half’ a | 
mile of the town, ay} picque was | 


aS 


unexpectedly encountere¢ 
the garrison, which, it 
had been strongly 
Linan’s army; a circumstaz 
was totally ignorant. On arriving near the 
Square, his troops were recel I 
fire of artillery, ai 
the houses. 
but all atte ry 
parties eco overpowered by 
Guard of Honour r anil regime! b 
succeeded, however, in dislodging the enemy 
from a st trong : a took fe : 


farther. At daw n, the sedate Y 
practible to carry the place, drew off his troops, 
and fell back upon the fort. So weil 

were the enemy to get rid of him, that they 
made no attempt to harass hi 


satisfied 


irass him on his @abene 
This was the first reverse experienced by the 
arms of Mina; it was severe: the killed and 
wounded were near] y one hu ee) and among 
them were several foreigners. Some of the 
wounded, who could not be brought off, fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and were imme- 
diately put to death; while, on the contrary, 
the prisoners that Mina had taken were ii 


berated” .—pp. 1 to 7. 
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Recovering from their panic, and 
an apprehension for the fate 
the Spaniards seized 


Viinain 


his fort; the siege,and the condi- 
which, and the deplorable state 


J 
neates in the following passages. 


‘‘ The fort was not calculated to sustain either 
| siege or a vigorous assault. Padre 
s had not sent any of the expected provi- 
ud a supply for ten days was all that 

contained. The ammunition also was 
e boxes remaining. But 
the most serious evil was, that the third divi- 
sion of the enemy was so posted as to cut off 
all communication between the garrison and the 
water in the ravine. It was, however, hoped 
that this evil wou Id not be seriously felt, as the 
rainy season had commenced. The only suc- 
cour which the garrison received from Padre 
Torres, came about two days previous to the 
arrival of the enemy, and consisted of sixty 
cavalry, under the command of Don Miguel de 
Borja. The whole force of the garrison, in- 
cluding these and a party of the cavalry of hg 
Encarnacion Ortiz, did not exceed six hundrec 
and fifty. - When to these were added the peat 
who were employed in working par- 
ties, and the women and. children, the whole 
number of souls in the fort was about nine 
hundred. 

** At day-break of the 31st, the enemy open- 
ed a heavy fire of shot and shells, which con- 
tinued incessantly till dark; their fire be sing 
ocoasionell y returned by the fort. This can- 
r continued, with little intermission, 
the whole of the siege; and on some 


santry, 


n¢ mi vdins 


| days, ‘the > besi iegers disc harged from their bat- 


1s Many as six hundred shot 
besieged, this appeared a 

ss expenditure of ammunition, unless it 
d to display the great resources and 
itigable exertions of the enemy; for, as 
val buildings were under cover of the 
ll, and the others were in such posi-~ 
o be protected by the rocks, and as no 
ae from his covert unless compelled 
emy was ~ ave ae 


s pases le 


e fire of the en 
ig harmless among the rocks, 
entirely over the fort Indeed, their 
a ‘ry was so unskilfully served, that it an- 
noyed their own works on the south side. 
This random firing continued for several days, 
without any ¢ asus — occ! wring, LE ee ot among 


) 
the horses which wereroaming about the fort. 
enemy dudiouhte diy flattered himself 


not fallin 


with the hope of making an easy conquest of 
the fort, expecting that the first assault would 
produce a surrender. At two o'clock A.M. 
on the 5th of August, a spirited attack was 
made upon the fort, 2 it three points, which were 
considered assailab As but it‘ failed, and the 
enemy were compelled to retire, with some 


loss. In this allair, the general, who com- 
manded in person at the main entrance, dis- 
played his usual intrepidity. With a lance in 
his hand, he was foremost i withstanding the 


| enemy, andreceived a slight wound. 


‘©But now another circumstance mbrate 
more serious Gindavinesdé than the assaults o 
the enemy. The communication with the ra- 
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vine, on which the garrison was entirely de- 


pendent for water, had been totally cut off, by 
the third division of the enemy, who had in- 
trenched themselves in an impregnable posi- 
tion close to the watering-place, and who at 
night posted a chain of videttes along the ra- 
vine. Mina, as well as Mareno, had calculated 
that it was practicable to cover the watering 
parties from the fort; and to have anticipated 
this disaster, by preserving water within the 
fort, was impossible, as there was but one 
small tank, capable of holding no more than 
was suflicient for a few hours’ supply. As the 
rainy season had commenced, it had been sup- 
posed that the garrison would not suffer for 
want of water. All these expectations were 
disappointed ; for the watering parties, which 
were sent out nightly, generally returned with- 
out having succeeded in their attempt, or with 
such a partial supply as was of no adequate 
use ; and although it constantly rained around, 
yet none fell in the fort. The watering parties 
were obliged to descend the declivity of a very 
deep barranca, which rendered it impossible to 
conduct these sallies with any degree of order, 
and the enemy were therefore always apprised 
of their approach to the rivulet, and of course 


prepared to resist them. Hence no supplies 
of any consequence could be obtained. Those 
who have not seen the Mexican barrancas, can 
searcely form an idea of the difficulties they 
present at every step; abounding in immense 
rocks, precipices, and thick bushes, it is im- 
possible to conduct any military enterprise in 
them with compactness and order. 

«‘ The small quantity of water which each in- 
dividual collected on the first appearance of the 
enemy, had been soon expended. The only 
well in the fort, which was at the house of Don 
Pedro Moreno, had never contained water. 
All the stagnant water in the crevices around 
the fort, was consumed; and the horrors of 
thirst became dreadful. Recourse was had to 
some wild celery, which lukily grew around 
the fort: it was plucked at the risk of life; but 
these were only partial alleviations, for some 
of the people were four days without tasting a 
drop of water. 


«« The situation of the garrison was fast ap- 
proaching toa crisis. The troopsattheir posts 
were hourly becoming less capable of exertion, 
from the severity of their sufferings. Horses 
and cattle were wandering about, in the great- 
est distress. The cries of children, calling on 
their unhappy mothers for water, gave to the 
scene of suffering peculiar horror. The coun- 
tenance of the general shewed how deeply he 
sympathized in the sufferings of his associates : 
but he cheered them with the hope that the 
God of nature would not abandon them ; he 
pointed to the heavy clouds with which the 
atmosphere was loaded, as the source from 
whence relief would speedily be obtained ; 
and such was the effect Mina’s example and 
consoling observations inspired, that each in- 
dividual strove to distinguish himself by his 
superior fortitude under the severity of the 


general distress. With anxious expectation, 
they marked the approach of the: heavily 
charged clouds, hopmg that the predictions of 
a supply from them would soon be verified. 
Every vessel was ready to receive the grateful 
shower. The women brought out the images 
of their saints, supplicating their intervention | 


© 


for that relief which heaven only could bestow. 
The clouds covered the fort: no sound was 
heard amid the general anxiety of the wretched 
garrison, save the thunder of the enemy’s ar- 
tillery, whose troops, with savage exultation, 
looked down on the besieged from their posi- 
tion onthe hill. The flattering clouds passed 
slowly over the fort,—the moment was anxi- 
ously looked for, which was to ease their suf- 
ferings ;—a few drops fell;—anxiety was 
wrought up to the highest pitch;— but the 
clouds passed, and burst ata short distance 
from them! Language is inadequate to de- 
scribe the emotions of despair which at that 
moment were depicted on every countenance 
in the fort. For several days the clouds con- 
tinued thus to pass, without discharging a sin- 
gle drop on the parched garrison, who had the 
cruel mortification of seeing their enemies fre- 
quently drenched with rain, and the large lake 
of Lagos constantly in view. Such were the 
trials experienced at this ill-fated spot. At 
length, after a lapse of four days, a slight 
shower fell. Every article capable of contain- 
ing the desired fluid was in readiness, and in 
spite of the incessant fire of the enemy, a sup- 
ply was collected, sufficient to yield a tempo- 
rary relief to the suffering garrison. A small sup- 
ply wasalso collected in reserve.”—pp. 9 to 15. 


Three nights after the attempt made 
by the enemy to enter the fort, Mina, 
vith 240 men, made a sortie on the 
encampment of Negrete, and carried 
the redoubt which had been thrown 
up on the hill. They were, however, 
compelled to retreat, leaving many 
killed and wounded on the scene of 
conflict. Such of the wounded as 
could not be brought off, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who, carrying 
them in full view of the fort, caused 
them to be strangled in the sight of 
their commiserating and enraged com- 
rades. Their bodies, stripped of their 
clothing, were thrown down the pre- 
cipice of the barranca to become the 
food of vultures. 

Deceived with vain expectations of 
obtaining relief from sources which 
had flattered his hopes, Mina, on the 
night which succeeded the sorties, left 
the fort withthree companions, to seek 
relief, leaving Colonel Young in com- 
mand of the garrison. They eluded 
with difficulty the vigilance of the be- 
siegers, and after some time Mina 
made several attempts to accomplish 
his purpose; but the fort was. too 
strictly and strongly guarded, to per- 
mit his efforts to command success. 

* Meanwhile, the enemy prosecuted the 
siege with vigour. The cannonading was in- 
cessant by day, and continued occasionally at 
night. A few of the besieged were killed, and 
several wounded. Thestock of water colleeted 
from the last shower was exhausted; and the 
sufterings of the garrison, as well from hunger 
as thirst, again became intolerable, Several 
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days had aga 
children were expiring from thirst; many of 
the adults had become delirious, and had re- 
sorted to the last and most disgusting of all 
human expedients, to allay for a moment the 
torments of thirst; while some few, driven to 
madness, would steal down at night to the 
rivulet, and, flying from the death of thirst, re- 
ceive it atthe lands of their enemies. At this 
juncture, a generous trait was manifested by 
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uin elapsed without water. The | 


the enemy. They were moved to pity by the | 


dreadful situation of the women, and 


allowed | 


them to descend and drink the water, but would | 


not permit them to carry any up to the fort. 
This solitary act of humanity proved, however, 
but a * ruse de guerre, as the enemy obtained 
from the women correctinformation 
of things in the fort, 
sion observing a laree 
watering place, with characteristic perfidy 
they seized them, and sent them prisoners to 
the town of Leon. 
*“¢*The besieged were 
extremity of thirst, 
nearly all gh dikbe Every juicy weed around 


the fort was pl iia d, and ries of the men 


of the state | 
and finally, on one occa- | 


> numbe f them at the | Rees ana ; 
> number of them at the | where, by his studious habits, and se- 


suffering not only the | 
but the ir provisions were | 
| was suspected 


imagined they found relief from thirst by chew- 
ing lead. Th sotdie 1S Were COI led to sub- | 


sist patitallyys on the flesh of horses, asses, and 
dogs. 

The stench of the animals which had died 
for want of food, or from the enemy’s shot, and 
of the dea id bodies of the enemy which were 
suffered to lie unburied, was almost insupport- 
able. Large flocks of vultures, attracted by 
the dismal scene, were constantly hovering 
over the fort, and fortunately diminished an 
evil, which otherwise could not have been borne 

“ Their suffe 
many of the troops deserte d, so that not more 
than a hundredand fifty effective men remained. 
The ammunition was so far expé nile ae as only 
to admit of occasional firing. The 


guns had 
been for Bgme time 
shot; which, dug out at night from the rubbish 
outside of the fort, was fired back to them in 
the morning.” 


rr a ig as : 
( £0 be concluded in our next. ) 
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Memorial, Cambro- British 
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yssay On Druidism, and Introduction 
of the Gospel into Britain, §c. By the 
late Rev. William Richards, LL.D. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations 
by John Kvans, LL. D. 
8vo. 1820 Sherwood & Co. pp. 
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Dr. Ricuarns, the author, was born 
in Pembrokeshire, in the year ‘17. 19, 
and died on the 13th September, 1818. 
From his infancy he was i ot oe 
for his love of knowledge, his dili- 
gence, and seriousness. ‘He received 
his education for the office of the 
Christian ministry in the Baptist aca- 
Core at Bristol, where he continued 
two years 

The Bible was his favourite study ; 
but-to this he did not confine himself. 
He became acquainted with the best 
authors, was well versed in civil and 
ecclesiastical history, and was consi- 


760 
dered to be an admirable critic in the 
Cambro-British tongue. After the 
decease of his father, he was baptized, 
and became a zealous and devout 
Christian, and spent much of his time 
and property in the completion of a 
place of worship which had been pre- 
viously begun by his father, and after- 
wards preached in it for some time. 
He next accepted an invitation to 
assist Dr. John Ash, at Pershore, and 
resigned that office to become the pas- 
tor of the Baptist society at Lynn, 


dentary course of life, his constitution 
becoming much impaired, he was ob- 
liged to resign his pastoral charge, and 
of heretical pravity, 
but this suspicion was without founda- 
tion. His publications are classed 
under five heads, viz. historical, bio- 
grap yhical, political, controversial, and 
miscellaneous. His most extensive 
ca was ‘‘ The History of Lynn,” in 
which is displayed great research, and 


| much general information. 


ings having become intolerable, | 


Thus much for the author of The 
Welsh Non-conformist’s Memorial. 
In a dedicatory epistle, Dr. Evans, 


| the editor, gives the following account 


—The FV elsh Non-conformist’s | 
Bio- | 


| of the posthumous work now before 


served with the enemy’s | 


US: 

‘For years previous to his death, he (Dr. 
Richards) meditated a work illustrative of the 
ecclesiastical antiquities of the principality of 
Wales. The subsequent volume shews what had 
been accomplished. It is at length, with its final 
corrections, presented to the public, who will 
please to recollect, that, had Providence permitted 
him to complete his plan, (a circumstance which, 
in humble snbmission to the will of God, was the 
subject of prayer during his last illness,) imper- 
fections, at present discernible, would never 
have appeared. Posthumous productions are re- 
ceived with eandonr. A disc erning public i is not 


wi unting in libe rality.’ 
® * * * Rr * 


“‘Tt is a treasure of biography: TI was deter- 
mined that it should see the light. Like the 
Sibylline leaves, I have gathered the sketches 
together with an hallowed vigilance.” 

The title of the book appears to us 
incorrect, because it conveys the idea 
of a finished or complete work, whereas 
the volume contains only detached 
parts of an intended whole, and the 
editor has not attempted to complete 
the work by supplying the deficient 
links in either the biographical or his- 
torical chain. Therefore, we should 
have preferred a title nearly as fol- 
lows 

‘Materials fora Welsh Non-conform- 
ist’s Memorial, &c. &c. collected by 
the late Rev. Wm. Richards, LL.D. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations, 
by John Evans, LL. D.’ 
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In making these remarks, we have 
no wish to withhold from Dr. Evans 
the praise he merits by bringing the 
contents of this volume before the pub- 
lic. While we regret that Dr. Richards 
did not live to finish his own work, 
Dr. Evans has our best thanks for pre- 
senting it to the public in its present 
shape. He has rendered an 
ceptable service to the religious world, 
and has imbodied more literary in- 
formation than we expect, or usually 
find, in works professedly religious. 


We proceed to give the reader some | 


idea of the contents of this book. Af- 
ter a dedication and preface by the 
Editor, we arrive at the part written 
by Dr. Richards, which commences 
with a “‘ Sketch of Druidism,” which 
we regret our limits do not suffer us 
to examine at length. Dr. Richards 
ig more favourable to Druidical insti- 
tutions than most writers have been, 
who have made this subject their study. 
The doctrine of transmigration has 
been held by several Christians. The 
Bards espoused the doctrine of One 
God, the Creator and Governor of the 
universe, and pervading all space; of 
whom the idea of a locality of ex- 
istence was deemed unworthy. Pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice was a part of their 
religion, but their human sacrifices 
were criminals; and this system he 
compares with the execution of crimi- 
nals in the present day. Add to these, 
the Bards generally embraced Chris- 
tianity at its first promulgation; and 
it does not appear, from any accounts 
which have been transmitted to us, 
that they ever disgraced their profes- 
sion. 

Next we are presented with “ An 
Account of the first Introduction of 
the Gospel into Britain; with a cur- 
sory view of the State of Christianity 
among the ancient Britons from that 
period to the time of Pelagius,” which 
is followed by “Some Account of Mor- 
gant, commonly called Pelagius ;” and 
this is sueceeded by ‘“‘ A Sketch of the 
State of Christianity in Wales, from 
the time of Pelagius to that of Wick- 
liffe.” To the period of the KReforma- 
tion, the author, had he lived, would 
have brought down his account. 

The principal part of the work is 
next in the order of succession, and 
bears the title of ‘“ Cambro-British 
Biography, or s of several 
Welsh Non-conformists of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” &e 
No. 30.—VoL. II] 
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The first of these sketches is that of 
Vavasor Powell. 

“This eminent and ever-memorable Cam- 
bro-Briton, Vavasor Powell, was a native of 
Radnorshire, of no mean origin or ignoble 
descent, being related to some of the best 
families in that country, and also in those of 
Montgomery and Salop. He was brought up to 
learning from his childhood, and received a 
very liberal education, first in that country, 
and afterwards at Jesus College, in Oxford, 
where he is said to have made considerable proe- 
ficiency in the learned languages, and other 
branches of literature. He was born in 1617, 
and went into orders in the Established Church 
some time before 1640.°? 


Hie soon became an itinerant puri- 
tan preacher. 

‘We frequently preached at two or three 
places in a day, and was seldom two days in 
the week throughout the year, out of the pulpit ; 
nay, he would sometimes ride a hundred miles 
in a week, and preach in every place where he 
might have admittance.” * % *  < Even 
as early as the year 1654, the Christians in Wales, 
connected with Vavasor Powell, or attached to 
him, were supposed to amount to no less than 
twenty thousand.” if ¥ s*“ He was 
there (in London) when Cromwell assumed the 
supreme power and was proclaimed Lord Pro- 
tector; and took a very active part in opposing 
the same. On the very day that Oliver was pro- 
claimed, he is said to have remonstrated agaiust 
it to the men in power. He also preached against 
it the same evening at Blackfriars Church, for 
which he was taken into custody, examined be- 
fore the council, and detained some days.” 

The reign of Charles the Second 
was still more unpropitious to religious 
liberty. On the 2&th of April, 1660, 
he was apprehended, and from that 
time he was confined, with the excep- 
tion of some very short intervals, till 
death liberated him from the Fleet 
prison on the 27th October, 1670, in 
the 58d year of his age. 

The Appendix contains ‘“‘ Hints on 
Primitive Christianity ;” “‘ Reflections 
on Allegorical Preaching ;”’ which last 
we recommend to the attention of 
young Ministers. ‘‘ Wickliffe and his 
followers.”” ‘“ Sketch of Michael Ser- 
vetus.” ‘* Account of the original 
State of the Sacred Writings ;”’ and 
an Introduction and Postscript, by 
the Editor. 

Whatever is connected with the 
principality of Wales, appears to us 
particularly interesting. The Welsh 
are the direct descendants of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of this Island, and 
among them must be sought the know- 
ledge of our early antiquities. Their 
personal character, their simplicity 
and integrity, tend to increase this 
interest. We receive, with pleasure, 
any additional information respecting 
them ; and we recommend this volume 
as a valuable accession to the stores 
of religious biography 
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1. St. Edward’s Staff.—?. The King’s 
Sceptre with the Dove.—3. The King’s 
Sceptre with the Cross.—4. The Sword of 
Justice to the Temporality.—5. The Cur- 
tana, or Pointless Sword.—6. The Sword of 
Justice to the Spirituality.—7. The Crown 
of State.—8. The King’s Coronation Ring.— 
9. The Orb, Mound, or Globe.—10. King 
Kadward’s Chair.—The Coronation Medal. 
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CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE 
THE FOURTH. 


ir monarchs and common individuals 
differ from each other in that splen- 
dour of exhibition, which, on moment- 
ous occasions, attracts the public 
eye, we may easily trace a striking 
resemblance in the principles by 


which mankind are actuated in every | 


department of life. Expectation is, 
however, generally regulated by the 
dignity of the character which excites 
attention ; and it is only when a devia- 
tion from preconceived opinion takes 
place, that we complain of disappoint- 
ment. 

The coronation of a monarch is one 
of the most magnificent spectacles 
that a nation can exhibit to surround- 
ing states; and among these corrus- 
cations of earthly glory, not one can 
be more interesting to Englishmen 
than that of a British king. 

An event of this kind, we have just 
been called to witness; exhibiting a 
display, which, for wisdomin arrange- 
ment, taste in selection, grandeur 
in decoration, and order in all the 
parade of punctilio and ceremony, has 
rarely been equalled, and perhaps 
never surpassed. 

It is not our intention in these pages 
to enter into a detailed account of the 
numerous and diversified particulars 
immediately connected with this na- 
tional event; a minute description 
would fill an interesting volume ; and 
we are happy in being able to an- 
nounce, that such a volume is now pre- 
paring at the Caxton press. Under 
these circumstances, a general out- 
line is all that we shall here attempt 
to lay before our readers. 

It is well known, that for several 
months past, vast preparations have 
been making for this grand event ; and 
that in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster Hall, expensive accommoda- 
tions have been fitted up for the re- 
ception of spectators. Of the manner 
in which the grand procession was to 
be conducted, an account has also 
been published, on the ground of anti- 
cipation; and although, in some par- 
ticulars, a trifling deviation took place 
from the previous arrangements, in 
their grand outline they remained 
unaltered. 

The memorable day fixed on for this 
august ceremony, was Thursday, July 
19th, 1821; the morning was ushered 


in with the ringing of bells, and a vast 
discharge of rockets. Between two 
and three in the morning, lines of car- 
riages were formed at Charing-Cross 
on the one hand, and at Millbank on 
the other. At this early hour, those 
who were to join in the procession, 
and others who had taken seats as 
spectators to witness the ceremonies 
of the day, were all ina state of ac- 
tivity and bustle, each one hastening 
to the object which he had in view, 
and manifesting a degree of patriotic 
anxiety to appear among the foremost 
to witness the splendid solemnities 
that were about to be exhibited. 
Among these might be seen Judges, 
Peers, Bishops, with naval and mili- 
tary commanders, accompanied by 
their sisters, wives, and daughters, all 
decorated in their richest attire, and 
sparkling with diamonds, as if to 
rival in brilliancy the rising sun. 

The foremost reached the doors 
before they were opened, in conse- 
quence of which they were rendered 
stationary for a considerable time, 
while those in the rear, finding their 
movements retarded, alighted from 
their vehicles, and travelled forward 
on foot. Even ladies bedecked with 
jewels, were seen leaving their car- 
riages, and walking towards the door 
to: be in readiness to enter, the mo- 


ment it should be opened. During - 


the whole of this period, scarcely any 
erowd was assembled, so that from 
an elevated point within the circle of 
this vicinity, the eye might be grati- 
fied with a panoramic view, without 
meeting with any obstruction. 

As the morning advanced, Palace- 
yard was occupied by strong parties 
of jpatrol, and detachments of Horse 
Guards, who, for several hours, far 
exceeded in number the populace 
that assembled; and it is but an act 
of justice to state, that their conduct 
was mild; conciliating, manly, and 
obliging. No apprehensions of hos- 
tility appeared to be entertained on 
either side. The populace mingled 
with the military, and were suffered 
by them to approach within a short 
distance of the platform on which the 
procession was to move, and which 
extended from the great north door 
of Westminster Hall, to what is 
called the west door of the Abbey. 
At intervals, minute guns were fired 
from a brig of war anchored on the 
Thames, and preparations for illumi- 
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nating the, public offices were either | 
begun or renewed with ardour. The 
artisans and labourers who appeared, | 
were dressed in their best attire ; all | 
business appeared to be suspended, | 
and London exhibited indications of | 
a general holiday. 

Between three and four o’clock, 
some ladies and gentlemen appeared | 
in the costume of the Court, walking | 
from Bridge-street towards West- | 
minster Hall. About four o’clock, the | 
line of coaches was full, on the east- 
erm side of the division from Parlia- 
ment-street to Charing-Cross. On the 
other side it extended only to the | 
Horse Guards. 

Soon after four, when it became | 
known that her Majesty’s coach was 
making ready, a large concourse col- 
lected round her house; and on her 
appearance about five, she was greet- 
ed with loud cheers from a vast mul- 
titude. The course which she took, 
was through Great Stanhope-street, 
Park-lane, Hyde Park Corner, the 
Green Park, St. James’s Park, Bird 
Cage Walk, and along Prince’s-street, 
to Dean’s Yard. The crowd every- 
where collecting as she passed, be- 
came at length comparatively im- 
mense, and the soldiers on every oc- 
casion presented arms with the utmost 
promptitude and respect. Her car- | 
riage, which was drawn by six horses, | 
passed the outer barrier without any 
obstruction, and proceeded to the 
King’s Arms Tavern, nearly opposite 
the door of Westminster Hall, where 
it made a stand, as if hesitating how | 
to proceed. 

Alighting from her carriage, her 
Majesty proceeded on foot, leaning on 
the arm of Lord Hood, accompanied | 
by Ladies Hood and Hamilton, to de- 


mand admission at the Hall door. The 
officer on guard requested to see her 
ticket. She replied, that she had 
none ; and that, as Queen of England, 
she thought a ticket unnecessary. He 
expressed his sorrow, but said, his 
orders were to admit no one without 
a ticket, and that, being peremptory, 
they must be obeyed. On _ finding 
access thus denied, they proceeded to 
the door of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
behind the Champion’s stable; but 
here they found it shut. They then 
turned round, and, leaving the carriage 
behind, proceded to demand admis- 
sion at another entrance; but this also 
wasin vain. After about twenty mi- 


nutes had elapsed, she returned to 
her carriage; and, having ordered it 


| to be thrown open, rode off amidst the 


shouts of multitudes, the hisses of a 
few, and the astonishment ofall. The 
following account of her Majesty’s re- 
ception at the door of Westminster 
Hall, is generally considered to be 
correct :— 


Lord Hood having desired admission for her 
Majesty, the door-keepers drew across the 
entrance, and requested to see the tickets. 

_ Lord Hood—tI present you your Queen; surely 
it 1s not necessary for her to have a ticket. 

Door-keeper—Our orders are to admit no per- 
son without a Peer’s ticket. 

Lord Hood—This is your Queen: she is en. 
titled to admission without such a form. 

The Qucen, smiling, but still in some agitation, 
—Yes, | am your Queen, will you admit me? 

Door-keeper—My orders are specific, and I feel 
myself bound to obey them. 

The Queen laughed. 

Lord Hood—t havea ticket. 

Door. keeper—Then, my Lord, we will let you 
pass, upon produeing it. 

Lord Hood now drew from his pocket a Peer’s 
ticket for one person; the original name in whose 
favour it was drawn was erased, and the name 
of ‘* Wellington” substituted. 

Door.keeper—This will let one person pass, but 
no more. 

Lord Hood—Will your Majesty goin alone? 

Her Majesty first assented, but did not per- 
severe. 

Lord Hood—Am Ito understand that you refuse 
her Majesty admission? 

Dooi-keeper—We only act in conformity with 
our orders. 

Her Majesty again laughed. 

Lord Hood—Theu you refuse the Queen ad- 
Mission 2 

A door-keeper of superior order then came 
forward, and was asked by Lord Hood, whether 
any prepasations had been made for her Majesty ? 
He answered respectfully in the negative. 

Lord Hood—Will your Majesty enter the 
Abbey without your Ladies? 

Her Majesty declined. 

Lord Hood then said, that her Majesty had bet. 
ter retire to her carriage. Itwasclear no pro- 
vision had been made for her accommodation. 

Her Majesty assented. 

Some persons within the porch of the Abbey 
laughed, and uttered some expressions of disre- 
spect. 

Pond Hood—We expected to have met at least 
with the conduct of gentlemen. Such conduct 
is neither manly nor inannerly. 

Her Majesty then retired, leaning on Lord 
Hood’s arm, and followed by Lady Hood and 
Lady Hamilton. 

She was preceded by constables back to the 
platform; over which she returned, eutered her 
carriage, and was driven off amidst reiterated 
shouts of applause and disapprobation. 


ln Westminster Hall, his Majesty’s 
throne was placed at the southern ex- 
tremity of the building, immediately 
under the fine window on that side, 
and erected on a spacious platform, 
which extended over the site lately 
occupied by the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Chancery. It was superbly 
gilt, upon a ground of rich crimson 
velvet, and placed under a canopy de- 
corated with every thing that could 
heighten the combined cifect of dignity 
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and splendour, displaying the royal 
arms emblazoned in gold. Before 
the throne stood a square table, co- 
vered with cloth of blue and gold. 
Other parts of the Hall were fitted up 
in a style of corresponding magnifi- 
cence, and appropriated to the distin- 
guished personages who were present 
on the occasion. But fora full detail 
of the manner in which they entered, 
and the order in which they took their 
seats, we must refer to the account 
now preparing for the press. 

About ten o’clock the Duke of Wel- 
lington entered the platform from be- 
hind the throne, and announced the 
approach of his Majesty. Lord Gwy- 
dyr entered immediately after. The 
King then appeared, his train being 
supported by eight noblemen. The 
instant his Majesty stepped into the 
throne, the whoie company rose up, 
and the band in the Gothic orchestra 
struck up ‘‘ God save the King.” His 
Majesty was dressed in full robes, of 
great size and richness, and wore a 
hat or cap of Spanish shape, with a 
spreading plume of white ostrich fea- 
thers, which encircled the rim, and was 
surmounted by a heron’s plume. The 
King wore his hair in thick falling 
curls over his forehead, and it fell be- 
hind his head in a similar manner. 
He took his seat with an air of majes- 
ty, and appeared for some moments 
oppressed by the imposing solemnity 
of the scene, which for the first time 
met his eye. He then, with great af- 
fability, turned and bowed to the 
peers who stood on each side. 

After some time had elapsed, and 
the ceremonies in the Hall had been 
performed, the grand procession be- 
gan to move towards Westminster 
Abbey. In this, his Majesty was pre- 
ceded by Prince Leopold, the Dukes 
of Sussex and Clarence, Lord Hill, 
bearing the standard of England; the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and others, 
whose appearance at first excited a 
considerable degree of attention. At 
length, when his Majesty was seen 
moving under a canopy of state ata 
distance, all other objects became of 
minor importance. The canopy was 
composed of the richest cloth of gold, 
and was supported over his head by 
sixteen Barons of the Cinque Ports. 
At this time, his Majesty looked pale, 
and seemed either dejected or fa- 
tigued ; but on his return, his spirits 


appeared to be recruited, as he was | tion basin 


engaged in cheerful conversation with 
several noblemen by whom he was at- 
tended. 

On entering the Abbey, his Majesty 
was seated in the chair of state, when, 
after an anthem had been sung, 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
together with the Lord Chaneellor, 
the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, 
the Lord High Constable, and Deputy 
Earl Marshal, preceded by Deputy 
Garter, moved to the east side of the 
theatre, where the Archbishop made 
the recognition, and repeated the 
same at the south, west, and north 
sides of the theatre ; during which his 
Majesty was standing, and turned 
towards the people on the side on 
which the recognition was made. 
The words were, ‘“‘“I here present 
unto you King George the Fourth, 
the undoubted King of this realm; 
wherefore all you who are come this 
day to do your homage, are you will- 
ing to do the same?” The reply 
through the Hall was, with loud ap- 
plause, in the affirmative, with ‘‘God 
save King George the Fourth.” His 
Majesty being seated, the Bible, the 
chalice, and the patina, were carried 
to, and placed upon, the altar, by the 
Bishops who had borne them in thé 
procession. 

The two Officers of the Wardrobe 
then spread a rich cloth of gold, and 
laid a cushion of the same for his 
Majesty to kneel on, at the steps of 
the altar. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury put on his cope, and the Bishops 
were also vested in their copes. 

The King, attended by the two Bi- 
shops, his supporters, the Dean of 
Westminster, and the Noblemen bear- 
ing the regalia and the four swords, 
then passed to the altar; where his 
Majesty, uncovered, and kneeling 
upon the cushion, made his first offer- 
ing of a pall or altar-cloth of gold ; it 
was delivered by the Lord Chamberlain 
to the Deputy Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, and by his Lordship to the King, 
who delivered it to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by whom it was placed 
on the altar. The Treasurer of the 
Household then delivered an ingot 
of gold, of one pound weight, being 
the second offering, to the deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, who having 
presented the same to the King, his 
Majesty delivered it to the Archbi- 
shop, to be by bim put into the obla- 
His Majesty continuing 
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to kneel, the prayer, “‘Q God, who 
dwellest in the high and holy place,” 
was said by the Archbishop. At the 
conclusion of this prayer, the King 
rose, and was conducted to the chair 
of state on the south side of the area. 
The regalia, except the swords, were 
delivered by the several Noblemen 
who bore the same, to the Archbishop, 
and by his Grace to the Dean of West- 
minster, to be laid on the altar: 


the noblemen then returned to their | 


places. 
The Litany was next read by two 
Bishops, vested in copes, and kneel- 


ing at a faldstool above the steps of | 


the theatre, on the middle of the east 
side thereof. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York then ascended the 
coronation pulpit on the north side of 
the aisle, and delivered a sermon of 
about twenty minutes’ length. The 
text selected for the occasion was 
2d of Sam. chap. xxiii. verses 3 & 4. 
The sermon, delivered with graceful- 
ness and dignity, stated with impar- 
tiality the various duties both of King 


and Subject. It was calculated to | 
conciliate all parties, having no more | 


tendency to flatter royalty in the ex- 
ercise of its perogatiy e, than to en- 
courage licentiousness in the people. 

Of ‘the various ceremonies which 
took place, respecting the Anointing, 
Investing with the Supertunica, the 
Spurs, the Sword, the Offering of the 
Sword, the Investing with the Mantle 
and Armil, the Orb, the Ring, the 
Sceptre, the Crowning, the Holy 
Bible, the Inthronization, the Ho- 
mage, the Banquet, the Champion, 
and the Proclamation of the Styles, 
our limits will not permit us to enter 
into any details. For these and other 
particulars connected with this august 
event, we must refer to the work to 
which we have already alluded in this 
article, and which will speedily ap- 
pear. We shall therefore conclude 
this general outline with a statement 
of facts, which can scarcely fail to 
arrest the attention of the reader. 

The timber work of the Abbey, 
Westminster Hall, the Platform, and 
the Barriers, &c. was 60,000 square 
feet, and 1,500 loads. The timber 
used in erecting the Theatres and 
Stages, indirectly connected with the 
Coronation, has been estimated at 
80,000 square feet. The Matting used 
on account of the Coronation was 
14,000 yards. 


| 
t 


Mr. Underwood, of the Haymarket; 
supplied the immense quantity of 
cutlery, which amounted to 8,000 
knives and 8,000 forks, 650 pairs of 
carvers, 12 dozen of corkscrews.— 
Mr. Sloper, of Pall Mall, furnished the 
table linen, &ce. consisting of 250 yards 

of elegant damask table- ‘cloths for the 
Hall, 1,100 ditto for the various rooms, 
170 dozen of damask napkins, 100 
dozen of napkins for waiters’ knife- 
cloths.__Mr. Hutchins, of Pall Mall, 
supplied the whole of the glass for 
the tables, &c. which were very ex- 
tensive, and were as follows: 600 
quart decanters, 1,800 pint decanters, 
5,000 wine glasses, 2,400 tumblers, 
700 salts and spoons, 90 sets of cas- 
ters, 1,400 carofts. 
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OPENING OF THE PRINCE’S DOCK, 
LIVERPOOL, 


| THE opening of this dock was one of 


the most splendid events which the 
inhabitants ofthe large and commercial 
town of Liverpool have been called to 
witness for many years. The dock 
itself is 500 yards in length, and 106 
in breadth. It was begun in 1811, 
and finished early in 1821; but the 
opening, for the admission of ships, 
was judiciously reserved for the day 
of his Majesty’s coronation. 

The morning of Thursday, the 19th 
instant, the day appointed for the ce- 
lebration of this event, was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells, the dis- 
charge of cannon, and the display of 
numerous flags. Nearly all the shops 
were shut, and the streets were crowd- 
ed at an early hour with various de- 
scriptions of persons, preparing for 
the grand procession which after- 
wards took place. 

Between nine and ten o’clock, the 
different societies intending to join 
in the procession, met at their re- 
spective houses of resort, and pro- 
ceeded in detached bodies towards 


the dock, trom whence they took their 
departure to parade the principal 
streets. About eleven o’clock all ap- 
peared on the ground, forming, on the 
margin of that extensive body ‘of wa- 
ter, a broad and compact belt, the 
length of which amounted to 1,500 
feet. 

On this occasion, the tradesmen and 
mechanics of the town, united with 
| the light-horse, and some compa- 
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nies of a regular regiment stationed 
in this quarter, accompanied by a 
mass of population, estimated at 
80,000, to gaze upon this grand recep- 
tacle, and to enjoy in anticipation the 
wealth of every climate, that, by the 
enterprising spirit of its merchants, 
and the daring intrepidity of its sea- 
men, should hereafter enter the port, 
and enrich its shores. Such feelings 
as these contemplations were calcu- 
lated to excite, can neither be de- 
lineated by description, nor realized 
by sympathy. 

On that side the dock which was 
next the Mersey, upwards of 150 flags 
were seen at once, waving in the air ; 
while on the land side, every eminence 
was crowded with spectators, com- 
posed of all those ranks which can di- 
versify a large and wealthy town. To 
enliven the scene, the various bands, 
and instruments of music attached to 
the different bodies, charmed the ear 
with melodious sounds. The river 
partook of the common gaiety. Ves- 
sels of different dimensions, manned 
with sailors neatly dressed in the 
costume of their profession, with flags 
streaming in the breeze, were in con- 
tinual motion waiting the coming tide. 

About twelve o ’elock, the gates were 
opened, and several boats entered, 
to fix ropes for the assistance of such 
vessels as were about to enter the 
dock. On the opening of the gates, 

a salute was fired from a king’s cut- 
ier. near Woodside, anda roy al salute 
from some artillery planted on the 
north pier. 

Shortly after one o’clock, the May, 
a Liverpool-built West Indiaman, en- 
tered the dock, amidst the repeated 
huzzas of the admiring multitude, and 
a salute of nineteen guns. The Ma- 
jestic, steam-ship, immediately fol- 
lowed, and proceeded to the extremity 
of the dock. Two pilot boats followed 
the Majestic, and these were succeed- 
ed by the Eastham stcam-packet. The 
next that entered, was the Martha, a 
fine American ship. Her yards were 
manned by gentlemen, and many ele- 
gantly dressed ladies ornamented her 
quarter deck. Onthe top of her main 
royal-mast, was perched a sailor, who 
thus triumphantly rode into the dock, 
amidst the plaudits of the gazing spec - 
tators. The Etna, the Mersey, and 
the Runcorn steam-packets, also en- 
tered, together with flats, row boats, 
and ferry boats of various descrip- 


tions, so that the dock presented a 
moving spectacle of boats and vessels, 
filled with individuals, who seemed to 
be in the full enjoyment of earthly 
happiness. 

Gratified with the view which the 
dock afforded, the procession began 
to move from its margin, passing 
through Water-street, Dale-street, 
Shaw’s-brow, Islington, Norton-street, 
Seymour-street, Russel-street, Cla- 
rence-street, NRodney-street, Duke- 
street, Slater-street, Bold - street, 
Church-street, Lord- street, and Cas- 
tle-street. From any given point, it 
took above an hour in passing, and 
was the largest and most splendid that 
was ever seen in Liverpool. 

At the head of this procession rode 
a champion, completely clad in a coat 
of mail, made of polished brass, hav- 
ing his face covered with a visor. His 
appearance bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the knights of old, excited 
a considerable degree of - interest, 
About twenty-five companies or bands 
marching in succession, exhibited 
some devices or insignia emblematic 
of their various professions. 

The festivities and hospitalities of 
the day, corresponded with the re- 
markable occasion; and it was not 
until night had ‘“‘ darkened the street, 
when wander forth the sons of Belial, 
flown with insolence and wine,” that 
any thing like political feeling and party 
spirit began to manifest itself. This, 
however, amounted to nothing more 
than idle vociferation. In every other 
respect the greatest harmony pre- 
vailed ; and we have not learnt, that 
among the many thousands who as- 
sembled, any serious accident hap- 
pened. 


— ea 


Death of Buonaparte.—-The demise 
of this extraordinary man, is one of 
the most interesting events to the na- 
tions of Europe, that has occurred for 
many years. He died on the 5th of 
May, 1821, and, afterlying in state two 
days, was buried with high military 
honours, in a romantic valley, near a 
place called Hut’s Gate. This is a 
spot which he had previously selected 
for his interment, in case he terminated 
his life in St. Helena. The com- 
plaint of which he died, is said to be 
that which terminated the life of his 
father, a cancer in the chest. 

‘‘ The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
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WHALE FisHERY.— Sit) W. Con- Tat. 74. 40. long. 14. W.; amongst ice 
greve having, at his own expense, | and fish.—Sir Wm. Ce igreve will, no 
sent out some of his rockets on board | doubt, rejoic sai nay leap mast high, 
of the Fame whaler, Captain Scoresby, | on hearing that the advantages to the 
under the idea that they might be ren- | nation are likely to be very great, on 
dered extremely important in the | account of his rocket being employed 
whale’ fisheries; the following brief | in killing the whale ; itsueceeds beyond 
communication of the success of the | expectation. The results will'be ex- 
experiment, just received, cannot but | plained on the arrival of his 
be interesting to the public :—‘‘ Ship | ‘* Most obedient humble hee 
Fame, all well, 24th of June, 1821, | “¢ WM. SCORESBY.”’ 
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COMM ERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, JULY 25, 1821. 
SINCE the publication of our last, no circumstance has occurred, to produce any change of 
moment in our market; the deman ded for the home trade are steady and regular, while the 
export trade continues extremely dej yressed : indeed we hardly remember so much inacti- 
vity to have pervaded our port, as has latterly been the case; a continued series of easterly 
winds has pre vented arrivals, ane within these last few sete past. Vessels are now pouring 
in from every quarter, and we hope we may see a very good Autumnal trade. 
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The sales of Cotton were last week on a very limited scale, and are comprised in about 
3600 packages, as under :— 

1318 Bags Upland, fron 

305 Orleans, 91d. to 12d. 

40 Tennessee, 91d. 


| Mina Geraes, 10d. 
204 arp pert 11d. to 153d. 
ad 10 West India, 9d. 
190 Sea Islands, 14 131 Carihagenas, 72d. 
176 Pernams, i3d. 70 Surat, 77d. to 723d. 
110 Bahias, 113d. to 123d 313 Bengal, 6id to Gd. 
340 Maranhams, 123d. to 124d. 

The market is very steady, and the prevailing opinion seems in favour of further improve- 
ment, grounded on the short supply received this year, whilst the consumption is on the 
increase. 870 bags of Cotton, imported from Peru direct, were offered by public sale 
on the 20t h, but withdrawn, as no higher a pric e than 83d. per Ib. was offered. 

The public sales of British Plantation Sugars have gone off without much change in 
price ; however, brown qualities may be reckoned something lower ; the demand is fair though 
not lively. Coffee is a shade lower; yet the continental markets are particularly brisk for 
this article. Good ordinary Jamaica Coffee has sold here at 117s. per cwt. Pimento rules 
at 8d. the imports of this article are now abundant. Still have we to record a great dulness in 
Spirits: 200 puncheons of Jamaica Rum have been sold to a dealer at about 2s. per gallon, 
for 16 0. P. an unprecedented low price; common Leewards will-not command more than 
Is. 4d. tols, 5d. per gallon. Geneva is offered at 1s. 8d, to 1s. 9d. per gallon, without 
tempting purchasers. Carolina Rice finds a 4 me demand at from'13s. to 18s. per cwt. 

In Hides, nothing of moment has occurred ; the market is steady ; several arrivals from 
Buenos Ayres will be in course of sale very eae The supply of Ashes is very oonsi- 
derable ; the attention of purchasers has been chiefly directed to Montreal Pots, at 34s., 
and United States Pearls, at 40s. 6d. to 41s. per cwt. Dyewoods, generally, are in little 
request ; a parcel of Nicaragua Woods has been sold at £36. per ton; and holders now de- 
mand £40. per ton; this article must maintain its value so long as Brasil Wood is unattain- 
able. Dutch and German Oak Bark arrive here to some extent, and find ready sale by 
their cheapness ; the former, at £7. 5s. to £7. 15s., and the latter, at £6. per ton of 24001Ib. 
Brimstone sells at £23. 5s. to £29. 5s. per ton. A parcel of Sicily Shumac, to arrive, has 
been sold at 20s. per cwt. Naval Stores support their prices; however, a large lot of 
very ordinary Turpentine, from New York, sold at 11s. to 11s. 3d. per cwt. Common 
American Tar, at 13s. 9d. per barrel. Swedish Tar will not fetch above 17s. per barrel. 
The consumers of Tar seem willing purchasers, their stocks being low; but the dealers in 
Tar reluctantly meet the sellers. Spirits of Turpentine are saleable at 64s. per ewt. Olive 
Oil fetches £70. per ton. Accounts from Greenland vid Bremen, bring very promising ac- 
counts of the success in that branch of the fishery, which rather unsettles the market for 
Whale Oil. Pale Seal Oil has been sold at £25. per ton. Tallow finds purchasers at nen. 
to 50s. for Y. ©. Hemp is scarce, and early arrivals will sell well: the best price was £41. 
per ton. Irish Flax has experienced some demand, and a corresponding improvement in 
price. Fine Timber goes off steadily. Good Hard Wood and Elm are wanted. Deals 
would also meet with ready sale. 

Grain.—Our Corn market does not exhibit symptoms of much energy; the supplies of 
Wheat from Ireland rather exceed the immediate demand. Oats are searce, and there latterly 
has been evinced a desire to speculate in Spring Corn, in consequence of the late unfayour- 
able parching w eather American Flour in Bond, goes off rather at higher price s; the at- 
tendance at yesterday's market was extremely thin, and very little business was done. 
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their growth. When we walk in the 
wood, or by the hedge, our ears are 
frequently saluted by a sudden snap, 
caused by the bursting of the seed- 
vessel of the Furze, through the heat 
of the sun; which causes its oblique 
fibres to contract, whereby the seeds 
are scattered in all directions. The 
| legume of the pea kind is opened in 
a similar manner; the membranous 
lining of the cavity, the fibres of which 
are Oblique, becomes twisted, and 
the seeds are permitted to drop through 


IONTHLY. OBSERVATIONS. 


With a ea of all really British 
Plants, as they come into Flower. 


| 
SEPTEMBER. 

THE general warmth of the , season, 
| with the cold frequently experienced 
| at night, operate together to acce- | 
| Jerate the perfection of different kinds | 
1] of seeds, as the means whereby the 
p} vegetable races are to be perpetuated. 
7 In this necessary process, two objects 
| are chiefly kept in view: the first is, | the opening. Inthe pod, which is a 

to produce in sufficient perfection that | | long seed- vessel of two valves, some- 

which is to continue the species, in what like a legume, but with the 

which we include the intention of de-!| valves separated. “py a receptacle along 
positing it in a proper situation: the | which the seeds are ranged ; the open- 
) second is, to provide food for man | ing and consequent dispersion of the 
| and animals ; which is sometimes ef-| seeds is effected by the extremities 
} fected simply by means of a surplus | rolling back. Some. plants, as the 
} quantity of seed, as in the different Dandelion, have the seeds attached to 
! alight downy substance, by means of 
which they float about in the air, until 
a drop of water, by rendering the 
down less buoyant, fixes them to the 
earth. Winged seeds, as of the Ash 
and-Sycamore, cannot wander so far; 
but as they are most usually separated 
from their place by a smart breeze, 
the .expanded membrane prevents 


species of corn; sometimes by adding 
io the seed something not absolutely 
necessary to its perfection as a seed, 
but at the same time adapted to the 
neurishment of animals, as the pulp 
surrounding stone fruit, and that 
which forms the chief bulk of the ap- 
ple and pear. In the instances here 
mentioned, the latter part of both 
intentions are included in one; for) their dropping immediately to the 
when the fruit is devoured, the seeds, earth, and thus assists in their dis- 
which are indigestible, pass through semination. The seeds of the Burdock, 
the body uninjured, and fall to the | and different species of Galium, (clea- 
ground, mixed with a manure well | vers) adhere to the coats of animals, 
adapted to their future growth. and by them are carried to situations 

The Misletoe is singular in this | most adapted for them; for they are 
respect; it grows only on trees, to | observed to thrive best in a rank soil. 
which its seeds are distributed by | The Acorn and Hazel-nutare hoarded 
birds (generally the thrush kind) which | in the ground by the squirrel; and, as 
devour them, and pass the prolific | many of them are never recovered by 
part through their intestines unhurt. | the little animal, they are thus planted 
The mucus with which they are cover- | in a favourable situation, which other- 
ed, causes them to adhere to the| wise they might never have reached. 
branches until the plant has time to} The shell of the nut, as also the stone 
fasten itself by the roots. of the Cherry and Plum, are calculated 

In nothing is the wisdom and good- | to resist violence as they lie on the 
ness of the Allwise more apparent to | ground, but they open spontaneously 
the naturalist, than in the different | to give exit to the germin spring. 
plans which are used to disperse the Many valuable seeds are conveyed 
seeds of plants, and to convey them | to distant regions by means of the 
to such situations as are best fitted for | currents of the ocean; and even 
No, 31.—Vot. ITI. 3D 
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from America they are anpnera con- 
veyed to the British shores in a pro- 
lific state. Most of the British plants 
shed their seeds through the heat; the 
other requisite, moistare, being rare 


ly long deficient: but it is worthy of | 
notice, that in the sandy desarts of | 


Africa there are plants w ath seed- | 


vessels open only in rainy weat her ; 


at any other period they woul d be shed | i 
The capsule 


to their own destruction. 
of the Poppy, when ripe, becomes per- 
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the rivulets swell, and with the equinox 
we have an anticipation of winter, 
Insects more especially feel the alter- 
ation ; they lose their strength of 
wing, and at the same time the wings 
themselves become soiled and ragged ; 
so that, disabled by age and hardshi ip, 
they soon fall a prey to their adver- 


| saries. This is ‘tl 21¢ month in whichit 


vious at the top; at whic! D time alittle | 


motion from birds or animals ca 
them to he disper sed in all directi 


The Blackberry is now ripening, and | 


forms a favourite food of various spe- 
cies of birds. It is the only British 
vegetable which displays blossoms 
and green and ripe fruit, at the same 
time. This berry, though usually 
neglected, is capable of being con- 
verted to useful purposes: the vinegar 


made by the fermentation of its juice,} which is almost universally the case 


is not inferior to that which is prepar- | 


ed fromthe best wine. 
Gregarious birds now congregate ; 
larks assemble in the stubble fields: 


and linnets and others are observed | 


in places where downy seeds are ri- 
pening, these being, at this time, their 
principal food. When birds are de- 
vouring seeds, and more especially 


berries, they assist considerably in | 


ia 


dispersing them; as, for one that is 


devoured, many are separated from 
the plant, and, amidst the universal 
plenty, the plunderers will not stoop 
to the ground for them. 

Those birds which reside in winter 
in places different from those which 
they frequent in summer, now change 
their quarters; and in performing 
the necessary journey, often become 
captives to the bird-catchers. We have 
already noticed the departure of the 
Swift, the largest of the swallow tribe; 
the other species leave us about the 
middle or towards the 
month; but sometimes small flocks 
are seen passing off in October, and 
even so late as November. It is sup- 
posed, upon pretty good authority, 
that they take up their winter residence 
in Africa. 

Towards the end, the weather be- 
comes overcast, the sky at intervals 
assumes a deeper blue, the wind blows 
chill, all nature anticipates a change, 
which, though necessary in the eco- 
nomy of divine wisdom, still all dread. 
At last the winds howl, rains. descend, 


end of this | 


is usual torob Bees of their honey, 
either by transferring them from one 
hive to another; or, as is Eat com- 
mon, by depriving them at the same 
ti me of t heir hi Those Stine follow 
the pleasures of angling, lay up their 
kle until another season: marine 
fishes retire to the deep; and the har- 
dy fisherman, com plying with neces- 
sity, employs ; himself in getting his 
materials in order, that he may be 
ready to meet the tribes which he ex- 
pects shortly to visit the shores. When 
trees have parted with their fruit, 


by the end of this month, a new pro- 
cess commences in the formation of 
the embryo, which is then kept wrap- 
ped up in the bud, to be in readiness 
age ainst the return of spring. 

Come into flower in Se ptember :-—Saf- 
fron, Crocus sativus; Oval-fruitedCorn 
Salad, V aleriana dentata ; Field Gen- 
tian, Gentiana campestris; Garden 
Angelica, A. Archangelica; Grass of 
Parna ssuS, Parnassia palustris ; Au- 
tumnal Squill, Seilla autumnalis; 
Meadow Saffron, Colchicum autum- 
e; Biting Persicaria, Polygonum 
hydropip iper; Small Creeping P., P. mi- 
nus; Strawbe erry tree, Arbutus unedo; 
Fragrant sharp- ieaved Mint, Mentha 
acutiiclia; Tallred M., M. rubra; 
Penny-royal, M. pulegium; Sand 
Rocket, Sisymbricum murale; Nod- 
ding Bur Marygold, Bidens cernua; 
Small Fleabane, Inula _ pulicaria ; 
Jointed Pipewort, Ericaulon septan- 
gulare; Unarmed Hornwort, Cera- 
tophyllum submersum; Ivy, Hedera 
Helix. 


ee 
ON THE APPROXIMATION TOWARDS THE 
POLES, AND ON THE POSSIBILITY 
OF REACHING THE NORTH POLE. 


From a Paper in the Wernerian Society’s 


Tr ansactions, by William Scoresby, Jun. Esq. 
F. R. 8S. E. &e: 


OF this enterprising and scientific 
} Navigator, we gave a portrait. in the 
| Imperia 7 Magazine for June, 1821, 
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accompanied with an intimation that 
this would shortly be succeeded by 
some memoirs of his life. In the 
fulfilment of our wishes, we have 

however been under the necessity of 
pier tosome delay, but we hope 
very shor tly to redeem our promise, 

in the meanwhile, we conceive that 
the following observations from the 
pen of this intellizent writer, on the 
probabilities of reaching the North 
Hale, cannot fail to prove highly in- 

eresting to anumerous class of our 
readers. 

Captain Scoresby, who now com- 
mands the Baffin, a large whale-ship, 
fitted out from the port of Liverpool, 
has spent nearly 
his life in the Greenland seas; and 
having made his observations on 
passing events, he must be admitted 
to be intimately acquainted with those 
probable obstacles which would im- 
pede the progress of any daring ad- 
venturers, who should undertake to 
€ xplore this hitherto untrodden region 
of the globe, oe also with those faci- 
lities which would tend to ports 
the a ether tes nent of their hazardous 
expedition. We do not know that 
ever an attempt to reach the pole will 
be undertaken; but. we live in an age 
of enterprise and bold adv enture, 
which dang nd hazard tend rather 
to encourage eee to retard. 

In the eflorts which have > been made, 
and are now making, to find a North- 
west Passage, the nations of Europe, 
and particularly Great Britain, are 
deeply interested... Should such an 
issue as general sc mseinlercen seems 
to sanction, crown the daring’ intre- 
pidity of Captain Parry, an cep edilsth 
to the North Pole may next be under- 
taken; the progress of which may 
give to fact, that ee which theory 
now occupies. And in case these 
enterprises ultir ately y prove success- 
ful, the reign of Ghanae IV. will be 
distinguished in the records of science, 
and the eras of chro 
the most brilliant that the annals of 
this country can boast. 

‘“‘ We have already remarked, that 
the 80ih degree of north latitude is 
almost annually accessible to the 
Greenland whale-fishers, and that 
this latitude, on particular occasions, 
exceeded. In one of the 
first attempts which appears to have 
ade to explore the circumpolar 
regions, in the year 1607, Henry Hud- 


ae ee 
Las pcecen 


Peace 
Veen 


all the summers of 


nology, as one of 


son penetrated the ice on the north- 
western coast of Spitzbergen to the 
latitude 80° 23’ N. In 1773, Cap- 
tain Phipps, in “‘a Voyage towards 
the North Pole,” advanced on a 
similar track, to 80° 37! of north la- 
titude. In the year 1806, the ship 
Resolution of Whitby, commanded 
by my father, (whose extraordinary 
perseverance and nautical ability are 
well appreciated by those in the 
Greenland trade, and proved by his 
never-failing success,) was forced, by 
astonishing efforts, through a vast 
body of ice, which commenced in the 
place of the usual barrier, but ex- 
ceeded its general extent, by at least 
a ree miles. We then reached 
a navigable sea, and advanced, with- 
out hinderance to the latitude of 813 
north, a distance of only 170 leagues 
from the pole; which is, I imagine, 
one of the most extraordinary ap 
proximations yet realized. On this 
voyage, I accompanied my father in 
the capacity of chief mate.’ 

‘¢ The southern hemisphere, towards 
the Pole, was explored by Captain 
Cook, in various meridians, and with 
indefatigable perseverance. In his 
first attempt, in 1772, they met with 
ice in about 51 deg. south, and lon- 
gitude 21 deg. east. They saw great 
fields in 55 deg. south, on the 17th 
of January 1773, and, on February 
the 24th, were stopped by field-ice 
in 62 deg. south latitude, and 95 deg. 
east longitude. 

‘‘ Again, on the second attempt, 
December of the same year, they first 
met withice in about 62° south latitude, 
and 172-173 deg. west longitude; and on 
the 15th saw field-icein 66deg. On 
the 30th January 1774, they were 
stopped by immense ice-fields in la- 
titude 71° 10’ 30” and 107 west lon- 
gitude, which was the most consider- 
able approximation towards the south 
pole that had ever been effected. 

‘Thus, it appears, that there sub- 
sists a remarkable difference between 
the two hemispheres, with regard to 
the approach of the ice towards the 
equator ; the ice of the southern being 
much less pervious, and extending to 
much lower latitudes, than that. of 
the northern hemisphere.— 

“That the 73d or 74th degree of 
north latitude can be attained at any 
season of the year; whereas the 71st 
degree of south latitude has been but 
once. passed,—And, 
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‘“* That whilst the antarctic ne plus 
ultra appears to be the 72d degree of 
latitude, that of the arctic extends 
full 600 miles further; the nearest ap- 
proach to the southern pole being a 
distance of 1130 miles, but to the 
north, only 510 miles. 

‘With regard to the probability 
of exploring the regions more imme- 
diately in the vicinity of the pole than 
has yet been accomplished, or even 
of reaching the pole itself, I antici- 
pate, that, without reference to the 
reasoning, on which the opinion is 


grounded, it might be deemed the | 


frenzied speculation of a disordered 
fancy. I flatter myself, however, that 
{ shall be able to satisfy the Society, 
that the performance of a journey 
over a surface of ice, from the north 
of Spitzbergen to the Pole, is a pro- 
ject which might be undertaken, with 
at leasta probability of success. 

‘“‘It must be allowed, that many 
known difficulties would require to 
be surmounted—many dangers to be 
encountered—and that some circum- 
stances might possibly occur, which 
would at once annul the success of 
the undertaking. Of these classes of 
objections, the following strike me as 
being most formidable, which, after 
briefly stating, I shall individually 
consider in their order. 

1. The difficulty of performing a jour- 


ney of 1200 miles, 600 going and 600 | 


returning, over a surface of ice—of 
procuring a suflicient conveyance— 
and of carrying a necessary supply of 
provisions and apparatus, as well as 
attendants. 
«<The difficulties may be increased by 
(a.) Soft snow ; 
(b.) Want ofcontinuity of the ice; 
(c.) Rough ice; and 
(d.) Mountainous ice. 

“2. The difficulty of ascertaining the 
route, and especially of the return, 
arising from the perpendicularity 
of the magnetical needle. 

<¢ 3. Dangers to be apprehended, 

(a.) From excessive cold ; 
(b.) From wild beasts ; 

‘¢4, Impediments which would frus- 

trate the scheme: 

(a.) Mountainous land ; 

(b.) Expanse of sea; 

(c.) Constant cloudy atmosphere. 
‘It is evident that a journey of 

1200 miles, under the existing diffi- 

culties, would be too arduous a task 


to be undertaken and performed by | 


| 
| 


human exertions alone, but would 
require the assistance of some fleet 
quadrupeds, accustomed to the har- 
ness. 

‘ Rein-deer, or dogs, appear to be 
the most appropriate. If the former 
could sustain a sea voyage, they 
might be refreshed in the northern 
part of Spitzbergen, which affords 
their natural food. They could be 
yoked to sledges framed of the light- 
est materials, adapted for the accom- 
modation of the adventurers, and 
the conveyance of the requisites. 
The provision for the adventurers, for 
compactness, might consist of port- 
able soups, potted meats, &e. and 
compressed lichen for the rein-deer. 
The instruments and apparatus might 
be in a great measure confined te 
indispensables, and those of the most 
portable kinds; such as tents, defensive 
weapons, sextants, chronometers, mag- 
netic needles, thermometers, &c. 

‘‘Asthe rein-deer is, however, a 
delicate animal, difficult to guide, 
and might be troublesome if thin or 
broken ice were required to be pass- 
ed; dogs would seem, in some re- 
spects, to be preferable. In either 
case, the animals must be procured 
from the countries wherein they are 
trained, and drivers would probably 
be required with them. The journey 
might be accelerated, by expanding 
a sail to every favourable breeze; at 
the same time, the animals would 
be relieved from the oppression of 
their draughts. It would’ appear, 
from the reputed speed of the rein- 
deer, that, under favourable circum- 
stances, the journey might be accom- 
plished even in a fortnight, allowing 
time for rest and accidental delays. 
It would require a month or six 
weeks with dogs, at a moderate speed; 
and, in the event of the failure of 
these animals on the journey, it does 
not seem impossible that the return 
should be effected on foot, with 
sledges for the provisions and ap- 
paratus. 

““(a.) Soft snow would diminish 
the speed, and augment the fatigue 
of the animal; to avoid which, there- 
fore, it would be necessary to set out 
by the close of the month of April, 
or the beginning of May ; or at least, 
some time before the severity of the 
frost should be too greatly relaxed. 

** (b.) Want of continuity of the 
ice, would certainly occasion a trou- 
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blesome interruption; it might never- 
theless be overcome, by having the 
sledges adapted to answer the pur- 
pose of boats; and it is to be ex- 
pected, that although openings amidst 
the ice should occur, yet a winding 
course might in general be pursued, 
so as to prevent any very great 
stoppage. 

‘“ (e.) Many of the most prodi- 
gious fields are entirely free from 
abrupt hummocks from one extre- 
mity to the other, and_field-ice, 
as it appears in general, would be 
easily passable. 

‘““ (d.) The degree of interruption 
from mountainous ice, would depend 
on the quality of its surface.. If, as 
is most probable, it were smooth, and 
free from abrupt slopes, it would not 
prevent the success of the expedition. 

‘“2. The direct route would be 
pointed out, for some part of the 
way atleast, by the magnetic needle ; 
and when its pole should be directed 
towards the zenith, should that posi- 
tion ever obtain, the sun would be 
the only guide. Or, the position of 
the true north being once ascertained, 
three sledges ina line, at a convenient 
distance apart, might enable the lead- 
ing one to keep a direct course. A 
chronometer would be an indispen- 
sable requisite, as the opportunity 
for lunar observations could not be 
expected to occur sufticiently often. 
Were the Pole gained, the bearing 
of the sun at the time of noon, by a 
chronometer adjusted to the meridian 
of north-west Spitzbergen, would af- 
ford a line of direction for the return ; 
and, the position, in regard to 
longitude, (were the sun visible) could 
be corrected, at least twice a day, 
as the latitude decreased. The de- 
grees of longitude being so contract- 
ed, any required position would be 
pointed out by the watch, with. the 
greatest precision. 

“3. (a.) Among the dangers to be 
apprehended, the coldness of the air 
stands prominent. As, however, the 
cold is not sensibly different, between 
the latitudes of 70 and 80 degrees 
with a strong north wind, it may be 
presumed that at the Pole itself, it 
would be very little more oppressive 
than at the borders of the main ice, 
in the 8ist degree of north latitude, 
under a hard northerly gale: and 
since this cold is supportable, that of 
tne Pole may be deemed so likewise. 


The injurious effects of the severity 
of the weather, might be avoided by 
a judicious choice of woollen clothing, 
the external air being met *by an out- 
ward garment of varnished silk, and 
the face defended by a mask, with 
eyes of glass. The exterior garment, 
would, at the same time, be water- 
proof, and thus capable of shielding 
the body from accidental moisture. 

‘*(b.) The white bear is the only 
ferocious animal known to inhabit 
those regions, and he rarely makes 
an attack upon man. At any rate he 
might be repulsed by any offensive 
weapon. And, as the prey of the 
bears is scarce in the most northern 
latitudes, they would not probably 
occur in any abundance. 

‘‘4, Hitherto no insurmountable 
objection has been presented: a few 
serious obstacles, should they oceur, 
remain to be considered. 

‘* (a.) Mountainous land, like 
mountainous ice, would check the 
progress of the expedition, in pro- 
portion to the ruggedness of its sur- 
face, and the steepness of its cliffs. 
Its occurrence would, nevertheless, 
form an interesting discovery. 

‘* (6.) From the pretended excur- 
sions of the Dutch, many have be- 
lieved that the sea at the Pole is free 
from ice. Were this really the case, 
the circumstance would certainly be 
an extraordinary one; but I consider 
it too improbable to render it neces- 
sary to hazard any opinicn concern- 
ing it. 

““(c.) From the facts stated in 
other parts of this paper, I think 
we derive a sanction for calculating 
on clear weather at all times, but 
with southerly storms ; andj as these 
occur but rarely, the progress of the 
journey would not probably be sus- 
pended by an obscure sky, except 
for short periods, and at distant 
intervals. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding I have now dis- 
tinctly considered every obvious ob- 
jection and difficulty to be surmount- 
ed, I am nevertheless sensible, that 
in the realising of any project or dis- 
covery, whether by sea or on land, 
there will occur many adventitious 
circumstances, which may tend to 
mar the progress of the best regu- 
lated expedition. Therefore, it may 
not be improper to confirm and 
strengthen the whole, by directing 
the attention to what has been done, 
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in journeying under difficulties which 
may bear a comparison with the un- 


dertaking here alluded to, and occa- | 


sionally under circumstances the most 
unfavourable to success. 

‘ist. When treating of ice-bergs, 
I alluded to the journey of ALEXE1 
MARKOFF, in which it appears, that 


he performed near eight hundred | 


miles across a surface of packed ice, 
in the spring of 1715, in a sledge 
drawn by dogs; and, consequently, 
that he might be supposed to have 
encountered the principal difficulties 


that could be expected in the pro-| 


posed scheme, whilst we have the 
advantage of improving by his ex- 
perience. 

** 2d. Speaking of the south-western 
tendency of the ice, I have also no- 
ticed the loss of several of the Dutch 


we learn, that part of the unfortunate 
suffering crews, under every privation 
of provision and clothing, and expo- 


What could be the mode of convey- 
ance? and, To what purposes the 
structure was appropriated? are ques- 
tions not easily resolved. Every ef- 
fect must have an adequate cause— 
hence the learning employed by anti, 
quarians on the subject. 

‘As to the appearance of Stone- 
henge, seventeen huge stones are 
now standing, which, with several 
others lying on the ground, form the 
outward circle. The inward circle 
is about eight feet from the outward, 
having eleven stones standing, and 
eight fallen. Between these two cir- 
cles, is a walk about three hundred 
feet in circumference. ‘The stones 
are from eighteen to twenty feet in 


| height, from six to seven broad, and 


about three feet in thickness! The 


| original structure was encompassed 
Greenland fleet in 1777, from which | 


ed to the severity of an Arctic win- | 


ter, accomplished a journey on foot, 
along the coasts of Old Greenland, 
from the east side, near Staten Hook, 
to the Danish settlements on the 


by a trench, over which were three 
entrances. It is most probably the 
relic of a Druidical temple. In the 
reign of Henry the Eighth a tin 
tablet was found here, inscribed with 


| strange characters. This has been 
‘lost; had it been retained, and un- 


west, a distance of near an hun-| 


dred leagues. 

“3d. On contrasting the projected 
polar journey with the catalogue of 
marve lous occurrences, and wonder- 
ful preservations which are exhibited 
in the records of maritime disasters, 
the difficulties of the undertaki 
in a great measure vanish, and its dan- 


gers are eclipsed, by the wonderful | 


results which necessity has, in vari- 
ous instances, accom] plished. H 


eS 


INTERESTING PARTICULARS RESPECT- 
ING STONEHENGE. 

Tue following observations on this 

stupendous monument of Druidical 

superstition, is copied from the pre- 

face to Dr. Richards’s Cambro-Bri- 

tish Biography. 

“‘ We now posted forwards, (July, 
1799,) to Salisbury ‘plains, those im- 
mense downs, where the stranger, 
without aguide, would be bewildered. 
We drove to the spot where stands 
Stonehenge, the most singular curio- 
sity in the kingdom. Here, quitting 
the carriage, we gazed at THE PILE 
with astonishment ! Whence. these 
vast stones were brought ;hither? 


derstood, it might have elucidated 
this venerable monument of anii- 
quity. 

‘‘ Dr. Stukely, who, about helf 
a century ago, visited Stonehenge 
in company with Lord Winchelsea, 
observed, half a mile north of i, 
and across the valley, a Aippodrome, 
or horse-course. It is included be- 


1s | tween two ditches, running paraliel 


east and west 350 feet asunder, and 
100,000 long. The Barrows round 
THIS MONUMENT are numerous and 


| remarkable, being generally bell-fash- 


ion, yet there is creat variety in their 
diameters, and their manner of com- 
position. These were single sepul- 
chres, as it appeared from many 
that were opened. Qn the <a side 
of one was an entire segment, made 

from centre to ep ata It 
was good earth quite through, except 
a coat of chalk, of about two feet 
thick, covering it quite over under 
the turf. Hence appears .the manner 
of making these Barrows, which was 
to dig up the turf for a great way 
round till the Barrow was brought 
to its intended bulk, then, with the 
chalk dug out of the surrounding 
ditch, they powdered it all over! 
At the centre was found a skeleton 
perfect, of a reasonable size, with 
the head lying northward. On open- 
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ing a double Barrow, the composition 
was thus: after the turf was taken 
off, there appeared a layer of chalk, 
and then fine garden mould. About 
three feet below the surface, was a 
layer of flints humouring the convex- 
ity of the Barrows. This, being a 
foot thick, rested on a layer of soft 
mould, in which was inclosed an 
urn full of bones! The urn was of 
unbaked clay ofa dark reddish colour, 
and crumbled into pieces. It had 
been rudely wrought with small mould- 
ings round the verge, and other cir- 
cular channels on the outside. The 
bones had been burnt, though the 
collar bone and one side of the under 
jaw were entire. There was ‘a large 
quantity of female ornaments mixed 
with the bones, as beads of divers 
colours, many of them amber, with 
holes to string them, and many of 
the button sort were covered with 
metal. 

‘‘ Stonehenge has lately undergone 
an alteration, part of it having about 
three years ago fallen to the earth. 
We saw and conversed with some 
shepherd boys, who were loitering 
around the pile, and from whom we 
learned, that the fall occasioned a 
concussion of the ground! This must 
have been expected, and it excited 
among persons in its vicinity no small 
astonishment. The following sonnet 
hath interwoven the sentiments of 
the learned on the subject, written at 
Stonehenge: 


Thou noblest monument of ALBION’s isle, 
Whether by Merlin’s aid from Scythia’s shore, 
To Amber’s fatal plain Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant-hands, THE MIGHTY 
PILE, 
T’ entomb his Britons, slain by Hengist’s guile ; 
Or DRUID PRIESTS sprinkled with human 
ore, 
Taught*mid thy massy maze, their mystic lore; 
Or Danish chiefs, enrich’d with savage spoil, 
To Victory’s idol vast, an unknown shrine, 
Rear’d the rude heap ; or in thy hallowed round 
Repose the kings of Brutus’ genuine line; 
Or here those kings in solemn state were 
crown’d, 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 
We muse on many an ancient tale renown’d. 
WarmTon, 
These ruins are in their appearance 
peculiarly solemn, and their isolated 
situation in the midst of an immense 
plain heightens the sensations with 


which they are contemplated. 


Was it a spirit on YON SHAPELESS PILE? 
It wore, methought, an ancient Druid’s form, 
Musing on ancient days! the dying storm 


Moan’d in his lifted locks ;—thou, NIGHT, 
the while, 

Dost listen to his sad harp’s wild complaint, 

Mother of shadows, as to thee he pours 

The broken strain, and plaintively deplores ‘ 

The fall of Druid fame! Hark! murmurs 
faint 

Breathe on the weary air; and now more loud 

Swells the deep dirge, accustomed to complain 

Of holy rites unpaid, and of the crowd 

Whose careless steps these sacred haunts 
profane. 

O’er the wild plain the hurrying tempest flies, 

And ’mid the storm unheard, the song of sor- 
row dies! LOVELL. 

“The architectural phenomenon of 
Stonehenge is confessedly the most 
interesting relic of antiquity by which 
Britain stands distinguished.” 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his truly clas- 
sical Travels through various countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, has 
this paragraph still further explanatory 
ofthe subject. Speaking of Russia, 
(vol. I. octavo edition, page 276) this 
distinguished traveller says,‘‘Through- 
out the whole of the country are seen, 
dispersed over IMMENSE PLAINS, 
mounds of earth, covered with a fine 
turf, the sepulchres of the world 
common to almost every habitable 
country! If there exist any thing of 
former times, which may afford mo- 
numents of primeval mamners, it is 
this mode of burial. They seem to 
mark the progress of mankind, in 
the first ages after the dispersions, 
rising wherever the posterity of Noah 
came. 

“Whether under the form of a 
Mound, in Scandinavia, in Russia, 
or in North America; a Barrow, in 
England; a Cairn, in Wales, in Scot- 
land, and in Ireland; or of those 
heaps which the modern Greeks and 
Turks call Tepe; or, lastly, in the 
more artificial shape of Pyramid, in 
Egypt; they had universally the same 
origin. They present the simplest 
and sublimest monuments that any 
generation of men could raise over 
the bodies of their forefathers, being 
calculated for almost endless dura- 
tion, and speaking a language more 
impressive than the most studied 
epitaph upon Parian marble. When 
beheld in a distant evening horizon, 
skirted by the rays of the setting 
sun, and, as it were, touching the 
clouds that hover over them,—ima 
gination represents the spirits of 
DEPARTED HEROES as descending 
to irradiate a warrior’s grave |” 

The Rey. Mr. Davies, the erudite 
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author of Celtic Researches, and 


also of the Mythology of the British 
Druids, is of opinion, that Stonehenge 


and Silbury Hill are two of the three | 
| however, appears to be gratuitous. 


works alluded to in a Welsh Triad, 
constituting the greatest labours of 
the island of Britain, viz. ‘“‘Lifting the 


stone of Ketti; Building the work 
of Emrys; and Piling the Mount} 


a bi 


ofthe Assemblies! 
is a Druidical structure, 
rate inquirer entertains no 


‘This is evident,” says he, ‘* from 


the language in which it was descri- | 
bed, and thegreat veneration in which | 
it was held by the primitive bards, | 


those immediate descendants and 
avowed disciples of the British Dru- 
ids. 


dominion, or metropolitan temple, 


of our heathen ancestors, so complete | 
| 

upon 
laid down asa general rule, that the 


in its plan, and constructed 
such amultitude of astronomical calcu- 


lations, we find it was not exclusively | 
devoted to the sun, the moon, Saturn, | 
or any individual object of supersti- | 


tion: but it was a kind of Pantheon, 
in which all 


divinities of British theology were 


supposed to have been present; for we | 
pa- | 
the | 
Ked Ceres, with | 
Llyvy, | 


perceive Noe and Hu, the deified 
triarch; Elphin and Rheiddin, 
Sun; Eseye, Isis; 
the cell of her sacred fire; 
Proserpine; Gwydien, Hermes; Budd, 
Victory; and several others.” 
ce 
ESSAY IV.—ON CALORIC. 
( Continued from col. 730. ) 


3.—The Laws by which Calorie 1s 


regulated. 
HlAvinG considered the effects of 
Caloric, we intend to take notice of 


the laws by which it is reculated. 


In the first place, we shall treat of | 


the communication and diffusion of 
caloric. We have before observed, 
that caloric has a tendency to promote 
equilibrium of temperature. If a 
body be heated, it is impossible to 
preserve it in that state when remo ved 
from the source of caloric; it inva- 
riably emits its heat to surrounding 
bodies until a balance of temperature 
is produced. This tendency of calo- 
ric is supposed to arise from its re- 
pulsive power. ‘ Thus, when a hot 
body is placed among others that are 
colder, the excess of caloric in the 
former, leaves it, not so much from 
any attraction exerted to it by other 


| quantity of caloric 


That Stonehenge | 
this elabo- | 
doubt. | 


As the great sanctuary of the | 


the Arkite and Sabian | 
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bodies, as from the tendency of caloric 
to exist every where in what has 


| been termed an equality of tension 


or repulsion.” This assumption, 
We have as much reason for suppo- 
sing that bodies containing a smaller 
attract it from 
bodies which contain a larger quan- 
tity, as we have for supposing that 
there exists in caloric a tendency to 
an equality of tension or repulsion. 
Some bodies conduct caloric more 
quickly than others. If a rod of iron 
and a piece of glass of the’ same di- 
mensions be held in the hand, and 
the extremity of each put into the 


| fire, it will be found that the caloric 


will be quickly conducted along the 
iron rod, rendering it unfit to be 
handled; whilst the glass may be held 
for any length of time. It may be 


conducting power of bodies is in the 
direct ratio of their densities. Count 
Rumford has observed, that the same 
substance, in different states of ag- 
vregation, differ as it regards their 
conducting power. An iron bar, or 
an iron plate, is a better conductor 
than iron filings, and wood is a better 
conductor than saw-dust. Rickman 
made some experiments in order to 
determine the relative conducting 
power of different metals. Brass 
and copper appeared to have the 
createst power of retaining caloric, 


| and were equal to each other; next 
to these was iron; 


then tin; and, 
lastly, lead. Ingenhouz found silver 


‘to be the best conductor; gold held 
| the second place; tin and copper were 


next, being about equal; next to 
these come platina, steel, iron, and 
lead, which differed, but little ; lead, 
however, was found to be the worst 
conductor. Count Rumford, with the 
view of discovering the relative warmth 
of different articles of clothing, made 
several experiments upon the sub- 
stances from which they are manufac- 
tured. Of the substances operated upon, 
the best conductor was raw silk; 
then followed wool, cotton, fine lint, 
beaver fur, hare fur, and lastly eider 
down. It is conceived, that ‘“‘ the 
imperfect conducting power of these 
substances will be proportioned to 
their sponginess, or the quantity of 
air they can contain in their interstices, 
and the force of attraction with which 
the airis retained.” By preventing 
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the air, in some measure, from coming 
in contact with a heated body, they 
preserve its caloric. [tis supposed also, 
that the imperfect conducting power of 
snow depends upon this cause, and 
in consequence of it, vegetables are 
preserved from the prejudicial effects 
of intense cold. Itis upon this prin- 
ciple, also, that ice-houses are con- 
structed. When we wish to produce 
any high temperatures, we make use 
of furnaces which are coated with 
clay and sand, these substances be- 
ing both imperfect conductors of 
caloric. If we apply two bodies of 
the same temperature to the hand, 
or any other sentient part, the degree 
of heat we feel depends entirely upon 
the conducting power of the sub- 
stances applied: if the bodies be 
a piece of iron and of wood, the former 
at high temperatures will feel much 
hotter than the latter; and at low 
temperatures, it will feel colder. 

Liquids, as well as solids, possess 
a conducting power, although some 
have endeavoured to establish a con- 
trary opinion. When liquids are 
heated, the portion in contact with 
caloric becomes specifically lighter 
than the remaining part of the fluid, 
and ascends to the surface, whilst 
another portion occupies its place, 
and, becoming heated, rises in the 
same manner. It was supposed there- 
fore that caloric was propagated by 
the motion of the fluid only, and not 
by its own conducting power. Dr. 
Hope made some experiments on 
this subject: in one case, he made 
use of a vessel 11 inches in diameter, 
and on the application of heat to the 
surface of the vessel, which was 
filled with cold water, caloric was 
conveyed downwards, and was in- 
dicated by arise of the thermometer, 
Care was taken to prevent the sides 
of the vessel from conducting the 
heat, by causing a stream of water 
io circulate around them. Dr. Thomp- 
son also found that caloric was con- 
veyed downwards when heat was 
applied to the surfaces of water and 
quicksilver. Mr. Nicholson, and 
other chemists, have made experi- 
ments of the same kind, and have 
obtained similar results. The con- 
ducting power of fluids is now there- 
fore fully confirmed. 

Aériform bodies are also conductors 
of caloric. Count Rumford attempted 
to prove that these are non-conductors; 
No. 31.—VOoOz. III. 
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the experiments which he made in 
order to prove their non-conducting 
power, are similar to those which were 
made to disprove the existence of 
the same power in fluids. He at- 
tempted to prove, that whatever ob- 
structed the motion of air, retarded 
the passage of caloric through it, 
Berthollet, however, in opposition to 
Count Rumford, has advanced the 
opinion, that aériform substances, 
so far frem being imperfect con- 
ductors of caloric, conduct it with 
rapidity: he conceives that the air 
thermometer, which quickly indicates 
slight changes of temperature, con- 
firms his opinion. He brings forward 
also the fact of the sudden dilatation 
of an air-balloon, which aéronauts 
have experienced upon the appear- 
ance of the sun’s rays: he observes, 
that the particles of air which are 
contained in the balloon, cannot be 
brought successively to its covering ; 
nor can the particles at the inferior 
part of the covering be heated in this 
manner, since the rays of caloric do 
not impinge upon that part. Hence 
he infers, that these phenomena indi- 
cate, that the elastic fluids, far from 
being imperfect conductors of caloric, 
receive and transmit it with great 
rapidity. 

By the agency of fluids, elastic 
and non-elastic, caloricis distributed 
through the atmosphere. When the 
sun’s rays heat a portion of air in 
contact with the earth, it becomes 
specifically lighter than the superin- 
cumbent air, and ascends; whilst the 
colder air rushes into supply its place. 
When the air is much expanded, a 
quantity will be forced towards a 
colder climate, where it serves to ren- 
der the extreme cold more tolerable. 
So that there will be a current from 
the poles to the equator, and vice versé, 
from the equator to the poles. Count 
Rumford supposes that currents exist 
in the ocean similar to those which 
take place in the atmosphere: the 
water which is cooled by a current 
of air passing over it, becoming spe- 
cifically heavier, sinks ; whilst another 
portion ascending, and parting with 
its caloric, descends in a similar man- 
ner : he supposes that these descending 
portions, spreading on the bottom of 
the ocean, flow towards the equator, 
which will produce currents on the 
surface in an opposite direction, so 
that the ocean may moderate the ex- 
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cessive heats of the torrid zone, whilst 


it diminishes the excessive cold of | 


the polar regions. 
Radiation of Caloric. | 

When bodies are heated to a high 
temperature, caloric is emitted from 
them in straight lines, moving with 
great velocity, and obeying the same 
laws as the rays of light. 


Lambert found that from burning echar- 


This is! 
what is called the radiation of caloric. | 


coal, placed between two concave 
mirrors, suchaheat was produced as 
to burn a combustible body at the | 
distance of 20 or 24 feet: in order to 
determine whether this arose from | 
the light emitted, he collected in the 
focus of a large lens the light of a 
clear burning fire, but found it pro- 


duced no heat sensible to the hand. | 


Not only do bodies raised to a high 
temperature radiate calcric; when 
moderately heated, the same effect is 
produced. Saussure and Pictet pro- 
cured two concave mirrors of ‘tin, | 
moderately polished, a foot in dia- | 
meter, with a focus of 44inches. These | 
were placed opposite to each other, | 
at the distance of 12feet2 inches. In 
the focus of one of them was the bulk | 
of a mercurial thermometer; in that 
of the other was put a ball! of iron | 
2 inches in diameter, which had been 
raised to ared heat, and allowed to 
cool until it was no longer luminous 
in the dark. The moment the ball 
was introduced, the thermometer in 
the opposite focus began to rise, and 
in six minutes it had risen from 4 de- 

grees to 143 of Reaumur’s scale; while 
another thermometer, suspended with- 
out the focus, but at the same dis- | 
tance from the heated ball, rose only 
from 4 degrees to 6}. This proves 
therefore, that bodies at low tempera- 
tures emit caloric in straight lines, 
and that the quantity emitted is suffi- 
cient to produce a considerable ele- 
vation of temperature. It is evident 
that the calorific rays are thrown upon 
the focus of the mirror placed oppo- 
site to the heated body, and that these 
are again reflected upon the thermo- 
meter within the focus: whilst the ther- 
mometerwithoutthe focus received only 
afew direct rays from the surface of 
the ball. Pictet performed another 
experiment, in which the operation 
of light could not be suspected. He 
filled a glass vessel, capable of con- 


taining rather more than two ounces 
by measure, with boiling water, and 


placed it in the focus of one of the 
mirrors; the other mirror was placed 
at the distance of 10 feet 6 inches, and 
in its focus was suspended a small 
mercurial thermometer having Fah- 


'renheit’s scale. This in two minutes 


rose from 47 degrees to 50}: and 
when the vessel was removed, it be- 
gan to fall. These experiments suf- 
ficiently prove that heated bodies ra- 
diate caloric, and that this effect is 
not owing to the emission of light, 
but of calorific rays. 

Herschel, in his experiments upon 
the solar ray, found that the different 
coloured rays have different heating 
powers: the most refrangible of the 
visible rays, the violet, is least pow- 
erful in exciting heat; and the calo- 
rific power increases towards the other 
side of the spectrum, and is greatest 
in the red rays. He found also that 
calorific rays exist apart from the rays 


| of light, and beyond that side of the 
| Visible prismatic spectrum bounded 


by the red rays; the maximum of 


| heating power being traced to the ex- 
| tent of even an inch and a half be- 


yond the visible rays of light. This 
proves the existence of radiant calo- 


| ricin the solarbeam. It appears, from 


experiments which have been made 
by different chemists, that blackened 
surfaces radiate most, and that the 
worst radiaters are polished surfaces: 


| the radiating power therefore is in- 


versely as the reflecting power. 

The Florentine academicians made 
an experiment which seemed to prove 
the radiation of cold ; they relate their 
experiment in the following manner. 
‘“ We were desirous to try whether 
a concave speculum, exposed to a 
mass of ice weighing 400 pounds, 
would reflect any sensible cold ona 
very delicate thermometer of 400 de- 
grees, placed in its focus. The re- 
sult was, that the thermometer in- 
stantly sunk: but a doubt remained 
whether the thermometer was acted 
On more by the direct cold of the ice, 
or that reflected by the speculum, 
This doubt was removed by covering 
the speculum; and certain it is, (what- 
soever might be the cause,) that the 
Spirit began to rise again, 

Pictet and Mr. Leslie have made 
experiments upon this subject, and 
have obtained similar results, In these 
experiments we have therefore an 
apparent frigorific principle. It is 


| Supposed, however, that the apparent 
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diminution of temperature which is 
observed, is not owing to the radi- 


ation of cold, but to the radiation of 


caloric from the thermometer which 
is piaced in the focus of the speculum; 
the thermometer being to the cold 
body what the ball of iron Is to the 
thermometer, in the experiment which 
we have before related. Prevost gives 
the following explanation of this sub- 
ject. “‘ When a body is placed in 
the focus of the mirror A, whose 
temperature is superior to that of the 
thermometer in the focus of the op- 
posite mirror B, though the ball of 
the thermometer is radiating caloric, 
yet the hot body opposed to it, giving 
out more caloric in the same mode, 
and this being reflected on it by the 


mirror, the temperature must rise. | 


When both the substance made the 
subject of experiment and the ther- 
mometer, are at the same temperature, 
neither suffers any change, because 
the quantity emitted from each being 
the same, and the reflection and con- 
densation by the mirrors being alike, 
each receives as much as it gives out. 
But when the temperature of the body 
placed before the mirror A, is inferior 
to that in the focus of the mirror B, 
though it is still radiating caloric, 
the quantity is inferior to what the 
thermometer radiates: the latter 
therefore receives less than it gives, 
and therefore must fall.””. This cer- 
tainly appears to be the more proba- 
ble manner of accounting for this 
circumstance, since no proof, inde- 
pendent of a mistaken explanation of 
these experiments, has been adduced 
in favour ofthe actual existence of a fri- 
gorific principle. Besides, ithas been 
found that bodies reduced to a lower 
temperature than that of ice, upon the 
application of a body whose tempera- 
ture was still further reduced, have 
emitted caloric. Itis therefore difficult 
to conceive of bodies emitting caloric 
and cold at the same temperature. 


eee 

ON THE HISTORY 
POTATO. 
THERE is no root of which we have 
any knowledge, equalin value to the 
Potato; and scarcely one with the 
natural history of which we are less 
acquainted. The discovery of this 
valuable root has been of the utmost 
importance to mankind. Thisis now 


OBSERVATIONS OF 


THE 


universally acknowledged, by the ex- 
tensive cultivation which it has ob- 
tained. Its introduction, however, 
was at first much opposed, through 
some of those unaccountable preju- 
dices which occasionally diversify and 
degrade the human character. 
According to general opinion, this 
esculent root was first brought into 
England from Virginia by the much 
celebrated, but ill-fated Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, on his return homeward 
in the year 1623, stopping at Ireland, 


| distributed a great number of potatoes 


in that kingdom. These having been 
planted, multiplied so exceedingly, 
that in a comparatively short time 
their cultivation became general; and 
itis well known, that fora number of 
years past, potatoes, among the pea- 
santry, have held a primary rank 
among the necessaries of life. 

From Ireland they were brought 
into England; and, owing toa ship 
loaded with potatoes being wrecked 
on the coasts of Lancashire, their cul- 
tivation in a field was first generally 
established in;that county. By this in- 
cident, the Lancashirefarmers have ob- 
tained a name for the cultivation of 
potatoes, which no other county in 
England can rival; and, what is of 
more importance, they have justly 
merited ihe celebrated character which 
they have obtained. In no part of 
this kingdom have potatoes been 
cultivated with superior success. The 
soil seems to be congenial to their 
nature; and, for flavour and excellence, 
they have never been surpassed. 

During the last fifty years, nume- 
rous experiments haye been tried 
to find the best ways of improving 
the cultivation of this valuable article, 
and great success has crowned many 
efforts. Within this period, the cul- 
ture of potatoes has taken avery ge- 
neral spread throughout every part 
of England, particularly in Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and Cornwall: and 
in Scotland they are cultivated even 
more than in this country. On their 
value, it is needless to expatiate. Mr. 
Donaldson has justly said, that they 
may with the utmost propriety be 
denominated the ‘‘ bread-rvot”’ of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

But although common opinion seems 
to have assigned to Sir Walter Raleigh 
the honour of having first introduced 
this valuable root into these kingdoms, 


| presumptive evidence has been addu- 
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ced to render his claims somewhat | 


doubtful. Several kinds of potato 
have, at various times, made their 
appearance in England; and it is not 


improbable that these may have been | 


imported by different persons, whose 
names may have been confounded, 
while the peculiarities of the root which 
they severally imported may have 
lost their discriminations, and have 


obtained different associations. It | 
seems, however, to be uniformly ad- | 


mitted, that the potato was originally 
a native of America; since, prior to 
the discovery of that vast continent, 
its existence in Europe was wholly 
unknown: and all our accounts, how 
much soever they differ from one an- 
other in other respects, invariably 
carry us across the Atlantic for the ori- 
gin of this valuable root. 

It was lately stated in an American 


paper, that Dr. Baldwin, surgeon of 


the frigate Congress, has decided the 
much-controverted question relating to 
the native country of the potato. He 
says, that he found this valuable ve- 
getable growing abundantlyon the north 


g 


side of the Rio dela Plata, in wild and ‘| 


uncultivated situations,and alsoamong 
the rocks of Monte Video. He likewise 
adds, that its use was totally unknown 
to the inhabitants of these regions. 

In the first volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Society of 
London, the late Sir Joseph Banks 
has given the following curious and 
interesting account of the introduction 
of this species of Solanum, or the 
common potato, into this country, 
and Europe. The notes from which 
this account has been principally ta- 
ken, have, it is said, been some of 
them collected from authorities of dif. 
ficult access, by the learned and very 
intelligent Mr. Dryander. 

It is stated, he observes, that the 
potato now in use, was brought 


u 
Db 


into England by the colonists sent out | 


by Sir Walter Raleigh, “under the | 


authority of his patent, granted by 
Queen Elizabeth, for discovering and 
planting new countries not possessed by 


Christians,” which passed the great | 


seal in 1584. Some of Sir Walter’s 
ships sailed the same year; others, on 


board of which was Thomas Herriot, | 


afterwards knownas a mathematician. 
in 1585; the whole of them, however, 
returned, and probably brought with 
them the potato, on the 27th of July, 
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The said Thomas Herriot, who was 
| probably sent out, as it is said, to 
| examine the country, and to report 
| to those who employed him the na- 
ture and produce of the soil, wrote 
| an account of them, which is printed 
| in the first volume of De Bry’s Col- 

lection of Voyages. In this account, 
under the article of Roots, in page 17, 
he describes a plant which is called 
| Opanawk. ‘These roots are,” he says, 


| “* round, some aslarge as a walnut, 
| others much larger; they grow in 
damp soils, many hamging together, 
asif fixed in ropes **they are good 
food, either boiled orsroasted.” 

Gerarde, in his Hérbal, published 
in the year 1597, gives a figure of 
the potato under the name of the 
Potato of Virginia, and asserts that he 
received the roots from Virginia, 
which are otherwise denominated No- 
rembega. The manuscript minutes of 
the Royal Society, 13th of December, 
1693, assure us, that Sir Robert 
Southwell, then president, informed 
the fellows at a meeting, that his 
grandfather brought potatoes into Ire- 
land, having first had them of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

This evidence, itis supposed by Sir 
Joseph, proves, in no very satisfac- 
tory manner, thatthe potato was first 
brought into England, either in the 
year 1586, or very soon after that pe- 
riod, and sent from thence to Ireland, 
without delay, by Sir Robert South- 
well’s ancestor, where it was culti- 
vated and cherished for food before 
the people of England knew its value; 
for Gerarde, who had this plant in his 
garden in 1597, recommends the roots 
to be eaten as a delicate dish, not as 
common food. 

It appears, however, he says, that 
it first came into Europe at an earlier 
period, and by a different channel; 
for Clusius, who at that time resided 


| at Vienna, first received the potato 


in 1598, from the governor of Mons in 
Hainault, who had procured it the 


| year before from one of the attendants 


of the pope’s legate, under the name 
of L'aratonfli, and learned from him, 
that in Italy, where it was then in use, 
no one certainly knew whether it origi- 
nally came from Spain or America. 
But whatever the Italians may assert, 
itis not to be conceived, had it been 
of European origin, that its native 
country would have remained so long 


| unknown. 
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Peter Cicca, inhis Chronicle, which 
was printed in 1553, tells us, it is said, 
in chap. xL. p.49, that the inhabitants 
of Quito, and its vicinity, have a 
tuberous root which they eat, called 
papas; this, Clusius guesses to be the 
same sort of plant he received from 
Flanders: and this conjecture has, 
it is said, been confirmed by the ac- 
counts of travellers, who have since 
that period visited the country. 

It is concluded, that, from these de- 
tails, it may fairly be inferred, that 
potatoes were brought into Europe 
from the mountainous parts of South 
America, in the neighbourhood of 
Quito; and that, as the Spaniards 
were the sole possessors of that coun- 
try, there can be little doubt of their 
having been carried first into Spain; 
but that, as it would take some time to 
introduce them into use in that coun- 
try, and afterwards to make the Ita- 
lians so well acquainted with them as 
to give them a name, there is every 
reason to believe that they were in 
Europe before they were sent to 
Clusius. 

As the name of the root in South 
America is papas, and in Virginia that 
of opanawk, the name of potato was, 
itis said, evidently applied to it on 
account of its similarity in appearance 
to the battata, or sweet potato; and 
our potato appears tohave been dis- 
tinguished from that root by the ap- 
pellation of Potato of Virginia, until 
the year 1640, if not longer. 

It is added, that some authors have 
asserted, that potatoes were first 
discovered by Sir Francis Drake in 
the South Seas; and others, that they 
were introduced into England by Sir 
John Hawkins: but in both instances 
the plant alluded to is said to be 
clearly the sweet potato, which was 
used in England, as a delicacy, long 
before the introduction of our potatoes; 
it was imported, it is said, in consi- 
derable quantities, from Spain and the 
Canaries, and was supposed to have 
possessed the power of restoring de- 
cayed vigour. 

Itis also further noticed, that the 
potatoes themselves were sold by iti- 
nerant dealers, chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal Exchange, and 
purchased at no inconsiderable cost 
by those who had faith in their alleged 
properties. The allusions to this opi- 
nion are, it is observed, very frequent 
in the plays of that age. 


SEPULCHRAL BONES. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Respected Sir,—Passing lately 
through Northamptonshire, 1 was in- 
vited to accompany a friend in a visit 
to the church at Rowell, a village on 
the road betwixt Market Harbro’ and 
Kettering, distant from the former 
7 miles, and from the latter 4. The 
church, from its curiously carved seats, 
&e. its places for holy water, and what 
is there called a stone pulpit, bears 
evident marks of great antiquity, and 
of Popish dominion. But what most 
arrested my attention, was a spacious 
vault under the west end. 

Attracted by this, a venerable keep- 
er, myself, and friend, each being 
furnished with alighted candle, de- 
scended by a winding staircase to a 
considerable depth; where, to my 
astonishment, I soon found myself 
surrounded with an astonishing pile 
or wall of human sculls, and other 
bones. The vault I thought to be 
about ten yards long, and from four 
to five broad; and the pile of sculls, 
extending all round, except atthe 
small door by which we entered, was 
in some places nearly two yards high, 
and from one to two in breadth. The 
strikingly exact and imposing manner 
in which they were all arranged, to- 
gether with the equal state of preser- 
vation they all seemed to be in, as 
far as I could examine them, led me 
to conclude that the solemn pile had 
been the work of some one given time, 
and of the same individuals; and the 
more especially so, as, upon inquiry, 
I was informed, that though there were 
various documents, in the church 
books for several hundred years back, 
yet there was nothing respecting them; 
and that no one could be found, who 
knew any thing, either when, or by 
whom, they were placed there. The 
only conjectures in the village were, 
that there had been some desolating 
disease, or some great battle fought 
near that place, and that they had 
been collected and preserved at that 
time. The latter conjecture appeared 
to obtain most credit with the people. 
As to the number, I could not form 
any tolerably correct idea, but it 
must be very great. 

On entering the vault, a thinking 
mind is almost irresistibly led forward 
to the awful scene which the morning 
of the resurrection will probably pre- 
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sent to our astonished view. Whe- 
ther ever the pious Hervey visited 
this instructive scene or not, I cannot 
tell, but I should think it highly cal- 
culated to put in motion the mind and 
pen of sucha rich and contemplative 
venius. Could any of your numerous 
readers, who are acquainted with the 
ancient and topographical history of 
that neighbourhood, throw any light 
upon the time, cause, &c. of this 
‘‘ place of sculls and valley of dry 
bones,” they would oblige, respected 
sir, yours truly, tt, 1 
TG. 
Gilstead, near Bingley, 
Oth June, 1821. 
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ESSAY ON PATRIOTISM,—BY A. H. 


“«* Vel pace, vel bello clarum fieri licet.” Sallust. 


ARNOLD de Winkelrid, the Swiss 


hero, perceiving, at the battle of Sem- | 
pach, the difliculty of penetrating the | 
Austrians, because the latter, armed | 


cap-a-pie, having dismounted, formed | é aOR 
! ; cum republica est unicuique nostrum. 

ALL ee ae sarente art ; 7 “—l)< 
design of sacrificing his own life, to | ©ati sunt parentes, cari liberi, pro 
give the advantage to his countrymen. | 


a close battalion ; conceived the noble 


vp 


” 


** My friends,” said he to the Swiss, ‘‘] 
will this day give my life to procure | 
you the v ictory ; IT only recommend to 
you my family: follow me, and act in 
consequence of what you see ne do.” 
At these words he ranged them in the 
form of a cuneus, and placing himself 
at the point of the triangle, marched 
to the centre of the enemy ; when, em- 
bracing between his arms as many of 
the encmy’s pikes as he could compass, 
he threw himsclf to the ground, thus 
opening for his followers a passage to 
penetrate into the midst of this thick 
battalion. The Austrians, once broken, 
were conquered, as the weight of their 
armour then became fatal to them; 
and the Swiss obtained a complete 
victory. Wattel remarks, that this ex- 
ploit would have deserved to be trans- 
mitted to posterity by the pen of a 
Livy. The esteem in which the Swiss 
hold the memory of this courageous 
individual, fully Ulustrates the cbser- 
vation, ‘‘ pulchrum est bene facere 
reipublice.” In this example, that 
noble disinterestedness, so rarely 


found in very modern times, appears 
to crown the possessor with immortal 
honour and well-earned glory. To pre- 
serve this honourable and natural spirit 
of patriotism, was an object with 


every nation which strove for her own 
| advancement. In some kingdoms the 
| robust and uncorrupted feelings of 
| nature, would not permit the slightest 
| shrinking from the front of battle, and 
| eternal disgrace awaited all those who 
proved cowards in the dreadful day. 
; Such was the case with the Spartans; 
| allofwhom, womenaswellas men,were 
accustomed to manly exercises, and 
conceived nothing butmanly purposes, 


| After the battle of Leuctra, the parents 


of those Spartans who fell in action, 
went to the temples to thank the gods 


| that their sons had done their duty ; 
| while those, whose cbildren survived 
| that dreadful day, were overwhelmed 
| with erief, 


If we would inquire the cause of 


| this boldness in defence of one’s coun- 
| try, we must naturally refer it to the 
| extreme affection which men feel 


towards the place of their birth, and 
their anxiety to preserve it secure,— 
‘Sed cum omnia ratione animoque 
lustraris, omnium societatem nulla est 
gravior, nulla carior, quam ea, que 


pinqui, familiares: sed omnes omnium 
caritates patria una complexaest: pra 
qua quis bonus dubitet mertem oppe- 
tere, si ci sit profuturus ?” 

“Such is the patriot’s boast ; where’er weroam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home.” 


| It is certain that those who thus sacri- 


ficed themselves,were always honoured 
by postertty, and held in high estima- 
tion. A festival was instituted among 
the Greeks in remembrance of their 
deceased heroes, which doubtless 
tended to inérease in men’s minds a 
thirst for fame, and sensations of at- 
tachment to their country. 

We come now to consider the merit 
of civil services, which promote the 
prosperity ofa nation: the considera- 
tion of these will better suit Britons of 
the present day. War has happily dis- 
appeared, and the nation at present 
enjoys both foreign and domestic 
peace. He who succeeds in prospering 
the state in respect of its government, 
is certainly worthy of the greatest 
commendation. And, when compar- 
ing the merit of a skilful legislator, 
with that of a skilful general, I should 
determine 

Cedant arma toge, concedat laurea lingue. 
‘* There are,” says Bacon, ‘* counsel- 
lors and governors which may be held 
suflicient, negotiis pares, able to ma- 
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nage affairs, and to keep them from pre- 
cipices and manifest inconveniences ; 
which, nevertheless, are far from the 
ability to raise and amplify an estate 
in power, means, and fortune.” Now, 
‘““ power, means, and fortune,” do not 
entirely depend on the external valour 
of anation. The jedgment of proper 
occasions for war, and the regulation 
of the most important business, depend 
on the ‘‘ workmen” at home. 

The internal siate of the kingdom is 
in the management of those who are 
concerned in its government; to enact 
or propose to be enacted, salutary 
laws; to make great exertions in 
order to preserve peace already estab- 
lished ; to crush evils in the bud; to 
save from ‘ precipices,” and to am- 
plify the estate in ‘“‘ power, means, and 
fortune,” are the peculiar cases which 
fall on the shoulders of governors. It 
is clear, that internal prosperity in 
itself, is more conducive to happiness 
than mere outward splendour; when 
evil commotions disturb the state, 
when ‘‘ much poverty and much dis- 
contentment” dwell among the people, 
foreign enemies will take the utmost 
advantage of their situation. The man 
then who excels in regulating the 
nation in these particulars, thereby 
contributing to the prosperity of the 
state, both external and internal, is 
worthy of praise, and richly merits 
the approbation of the people. One 
of the greatest patriot kings that ever 
lived, was Alfred the Great; who de- 
livered his people out of the greatest 
extremity from a foreign invasion, and 
afterwards regulated the internal po- 
licy of the kingdom in a manner cal- 
culated to ensure the happiness of his 
subjects. Solon, of ancient times, isa 
name of which no one is ignorant. 
He united prudence with zeal, and 
thereby rendered his fame more solid 
in the eyes of all wisemen. His own 
declaration was, ‘‘ he gave his coun- 
trymen not the best of all possible 
laws, but the best they were capable 
of receiving.”’ 

All have given the name of patriots 
to such as have come forward to assert 
.the liberties of their country, when en- 
dangered by its rulers. Such have 
doubtless great claim to merit, if they 
would net transgress proper limits. 
The feelings of many who would be 
called patriots, are rather too much 
expressive of that line,— 


‘* Rebellion is my theme all day.” 


individual interest is often aimed at 
under the mask of liberty, and people 
are deceived by appearances and out- 
ward professions: ihe generality op- 
pressed by a party, fly into the arms of 
the opposite one, only to discover the 
deceit. 

To the spirit of generosity which 
courts liberty, the English owe their 
happiness: ifa shameful acquiescence 
in tyranny had suited the feelings of 
our ancestors, Magna Charta would 
never have been enacted and con- 
firmed. 

Toconclude: Patriotism arises from 
a noble and natural attachment; it is 
that which alone forms good citizens ; 
it is that which should be felt in the 
hearts of all orders of the state, from 
the heads of the nation, through the 
several gradations of men. 
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ODE 
FOR THE CORONATION, 19th JuLy, 1521. 
Recited at a Public Festival, held on that day 
im the town of Penzance, Cornwall; dedicated to 
all Loyal Subjects, and to the Inhabitants of that 
Town tz particular. 


“‘ In those days there was no king in Israel :— 
every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes. —JUDGES xvil. 6. 


DIRE was their fate, when Israel’s hosts 
Forsook their God,—when thro’ their wastes 
The sons of Belial prowl'd ; 
Bach ruthless ruffian deem’d his prize 
«« Whate’er seem’d good in his own eyes.” 
Not widow’s tears, or orphan cries, 
Nor feeble age, 
Could aught assuage 
The furious ire, that reckless scowl’d, 
And hurl’d around the flaming brand : 
Vice unrestrain’d, 
With terror reign’d, 
For then no king rul’d the devoted land !! 


Terrific scene !—such Gallia erst display’d, 
When her fair streets but wak’d to deeds of 
death : 
When the fatal tocsin bell, 
But echoed the demoniac yell 
Of furies arm’d ’gainst every form of good :— 
Of monsters thirsting for their country’s blood! 


Thrice happy Britain !—in those days of woe, 
That shook Europa to her utmost bound, 
Thy dauntless sons defy’d th’ insulting foe, 
And nobly rais’d the prostrate states around, 
F’en then as in the days of peace 
The shepherd tun’d his reed 
To mirthful strains, 
On happy plains ; 
From terror freed ; 
And only heard the din of war 
In rumour’s tales from regions far, 
And mark’d with joy his ftlock’s increase. 


Say whence of such great bliss the spring ?— 
From Heav’n’s peculiar smile ! 

For then a much-lov’d patriot King 
Reign’d o’er fair freedom’s isle. 


And when the Sire resign’d his sway, 
Full of years and high renown, ~ 
And rose to wear a brighter crown 
In realms of endless day ; 
His Royal Son, mature and tried, 
Britannia’s hope, his people’s pride ; 
Assum’d the regal power ; 
And, at this auspicious hour, 
Swears to uphold our country’s cause, 
Protect her liberties and laws 
From secret guile, or open foes !— 
Hark! the deep-mouth’d cannon’s roar, 
The trumpet’s thrilling sound, 
With myriads of glad voices raise, 
In joyful shouts, that rend the skies; 
While Fame resounds from shore to shore, 
Our much-lov’d King is crown’d 
They see the Monarch of these happy isles, 
‘High on th’ imperial Throne of State, 
*Mid princes, nobles, chiefs of ancient name, 
And heroes bold, of deathless fame, 
And countless crowds with joy elate: 
"Mid dazzling throngs, where beauty’s bloom 
Mingles with the sparkling ray, 
Golconda’s costliest gems display ; 
Where fervid Afric’s fairest plumes 
Wave in Arabia’s sweet perfumes ; 
While all that nature, all that art bestows, 
re In one bright constellation glows ; 
And all their charms employ 
To wrap the senses in delight ; 
Where wisdom, valour, crace, unite 
The Regal Power with freedom’s right, 
Britannia’s beast and joy. 


3nt oh! what glorious visions high 
Burst on the intellectual eye. 
The spirits of the mighty dead, 
By Edwards, Henrys, Brunswicks, led, 
‘In radiant pomp descend ! 
Immortal names, to Britons dear, 
That animate and teach 
ping To guide the helm, or point the spear, 
Luong To fathom science, tune the lyre, 
| Inflame with patriotic fire 
‘apie The souls whom noblest deeds inspire 
ie To die and conquer too! 
See among 
: ! The shining throng, 
Those chiefs of old, 
And warriors bold, 
Who fore’d proud Gallia’s kings to yield 
In Agincourt and Cressy’s field ;— 
With heroes fam’d from age to age, 
1 ete Who shine in the historic page. 
To those who led the glorious war, 
ih Triumphant died at Trafalgar, 
Hh Or bled at Waterloo!!! 


| These with celestial fervour glow, 
| With joy, such as immortals know, 
Ecstatic and serene :— 
They bend benignant o’er the scene, 
Cloth’d in seraphic smiles, 
Who ’erewhile on the watch were found, 
As walls of fire encamping round 
Our heav’n protected isles! 
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They joy to see the rage of war, 

With dark sedition, banish’d far, 

While peaceful joys prevail :— 

They seem to bid our Sov’reign hail ! 

And shower the choicest blessings down 

j On him who wears the British Crown !— 

On him who in the fearful strife, 

| Stay’d desolation’s wasting tide, 

The fury of presumptuous pride :— 

Who wak’d to honour’s call a prostrate world - 
| And from his tow’ring throne the tyrant hurl’d, 


To beg a captive life. 


Tis great to guide the hostile shock of arms 
Godlike to calm Bellona’s fierce alarms : 
But richer praise, 
His name shall raise, 
Whose royal smile fair Science cheers; 
Bids Learning’s votaries dry their tears, 
And banish all those trembling fears 
That chill th’ aspiring mind :— 
Patron of arts, by him they raise, 
To grasp the never-fading prize, 
And charm at once and elevate mankind. 


2 


High and splendid is the throne, 
On which our Soy’reign sits ; 
Mighty chiefs his sceptre own, 
Shields unnumber’d guard the crown, 
As well his state befits: 
But our much-lov’d Monarch fills 
A throne more proudly high ; 
Bears a surer shield from ills, 
A sword for ever nigh. 
Whence the charm, 
Or what the arm, 
Which can such matchless power impart ? 
‘“‘ His shield, the laws that guard the land! 
‘* His sword, each Briton’s ready hand ! 
“« His throne, each Briton’s heart!” 


Happy Britons, did we know, 
How blest beyond compare! 
Grateful thanks would ever flow, 
From hearts where loyal feelings glow ; 
No equal rule is known below, 
To that we Britons share. 
And see throughout this mighty empire round, 
Stretch’d forth to earth’s remotest bound, 
How all the universal throng, 
The sacred temples crowd ; 
Praise ascends from ev’ry tongue, 
Joy prolongs the grateful song, 
And swells the anthem loud :— 
Hark ! shouts in quick succession rise 
In adoration to the skies.— 


Glory to thee, of kings the King! 
Who hear’st a nation pray :— 
To thee we glad hosannahs bring, 
To crown our festal day.— 
O! deign our Sov’reign to protect, 
And lengthen out his years ; 
In wisdom his commands direct, 
His enemies subdue, correct, 
And banish all his fears :— 
Still may his happiness increase, 
His years roll on in joy and peace : 
Each day new blessings bring :—~ 
Still on this favour’d nation smile, 
Preserve and bless fair Freedom’s isle! 
God save our gracious King!!!! € 
¢ 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


FRIENDSHIP! divinest gift of heaven, 

To thee my heart fond homage pays; 
Thy influence, when truly given, 

Is like the sun’s resplendent rays. 
Thy presence, like his beams, dispel 

The murky clouds of doubt and fear ; 
Thy soothing voice will ever quell 

The heart-felt sigh, and check the tear. 


When wreck’d on penury’s chill shore, 
Bereft of all—save heaven and thee, 

Thy magic smile can hope restore, 
Chase wan despair, bid sorrow flee. 

Yes, Edward, these are friendship’s charms, 
And thou hast tender’d them to me ; 

Stern fate for me has no alarms, 
While I’ve a constant friend in thee. 


Liverpool, May 80, 1821. F.S. 
=e 
“ON AUTUMN.—By B. Hopkins. 


THE sweets of spring no more the sense regales, 
Nor summer’s glories captivate the eye ; 

Nor balmy odours breathe along the vale, 
But sylphs and zephyrs droop their wings, 

and die. 

The gaudy colour, emblem of the beau, 
No longer now excites the florist’s boast; 

High on the stem no mantling colours glow, 
‘Theirleaves are wither’d, and their glory lost. 

The trees, that erst in verdant colours gay, 
Afsorded umbrage from the solar heat, 

Must now submit to autumn’s powerful sway, 
And strew their fading honours at his feet. 


See all around one desolated scene, 
’Tis now the faded, not the flowery lawn; 
Yet still the humble daisy smiles serene, 
Though Flora has the gayer tribes withdrawn. 


Short is the spring, and short the summer’s hour, 
And short the time that fruitful autumn reigns; 

But tedious roll the days when winter’s power 
Asserts its empire o’er our wasted plains. 


As swiftly wears our spring of life away ; 
As swiftly will our transient summers go ; 
But, ah! when winter clouds our cheerless day, 
Again the vernal breezes never blow. 


~a Ee 
MENTAL CULTIVATION.—By Z. 


WHEN simple nature sheds luxuriant grace, 
And reason spreads her glorious mantle round; 
When in the mind of heavenly birth we trace 
Such elevated powers, such strength profound; 
There needs but one more help to crown the 
whole, 
To animate the spirit, raise it high, 
To render truly dignified the soul ; 
Which nature to our use can ne’er deny, 
And nothing less than intellectual toils supply, 


The art which yields eflect, and moves the 
spring, 
By which the whole machine exerts its play ; 
Which gives tomoyvements, slow or rapid wing, 
And regulates the wheels in jast array ; 
Can surely lay a claim upon our powers, 
And well demand what menare loth to give— 
Tne mental culture of their fleeting hours :— 
Tn part the great design for which they live, 
From which, when exercis’d, a blessing they 
receive. 


No. 31.—Vo_.. III, 


The glories which encircle nature round, 
Become more bright by learning’s splendid 
rays 5 
Unnumber’d works on every side are found, 
Which loud proclaimGod’s sempiternal praise. 
The man with wisdom’s penetrating eye, 
Discovers beauties not by others.seen ; 
Praises the noble deeds which they decry ; 
Sees not with their blind judgments, false 
and mean : 
What men think good, they oft despise,— 
what base, they screen. 
April 2Ath, 1821. 
—— EE 


Mr. EpiTor. 
Sir,—lI should be glad to see a Trans- 
lation of the following, from some of 
your Correspondents, preserving the 
Latin initials. 
D. B. H. 


IN JESUM CHRISTUM, SERVATOREM NOSTRUM, 
EX ORACULIS SIBYLLINIS, VALESIO 
INTERPRETE. 
J udicii in signum, tellus sudore madescet, 
Et colo tunc Rex veniet per secla futtirus, 
S cilicet ut totam presens dijudicet orbem. 
V isurigue Deum infidi sunt atque fideles, 
S ublimem in carne humana, sauctaque caterva, 
C inctum, completo qui tempore judicet omnes. 
H orrida tunc tellus dumis sylvescet acutis, 
2 ejicient simulachra homines, aurique metalla. 
I nferni portas facto simul impete rumpent 
S qualentes manes, et pura luce fruentur. 
T etros atque bonos judex tune flamma pro- 
babit. 
V oce patens facinus, quod gessit quisque lo- 
quitur, 
S ubdolague humani pandentur pectoris antra. 
D entum stridor erit, gemitusque et luctus 
ubique ; 
E t sol, astrorumque chorus, percurrere coelum 
I nsimul absistent, luna quoque flamma peribit. 
F undo cernentur valles consurgere ab imo. 
I n terris nihil excelsum spectare licebit, 
Lataque planities montes aquabit: et aquor 
I ntactum rate stabit: adustaque fulmine tellus. 
V na deficiet flagrans cum fontibus amnis. 
S tridula de coelo fundet tuba flebile carmen 
S upremum exitium lamentans, fataque mundi, 
E t subito Stygium chaos apparebit biatu : 
R eges Divinum stabunt cuucti ante tribunal, 
V ndaque sulphuree descendet ab «there 
flammee. 
A t cuncti in terris homines mirabile signum 
T unc cernent oculis, sanctis optabile siguum; 
O mnibus id justis vite est melioris origo, 
R ursus vesani dolor atque offensio mundi. 


Theljord, May 10, 1821. 
EE 


VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON S 
POETRY. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I am well aware of the adage, 
‘De gustibus non est disputandum,” 
and therefore I should not have trou- 
bled you with any remarks on G. M.’s 
defence of Wordsworth, if he had 
confined himself to lis subject, But 
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as he ‘“‘ traverses out of the record,”’ 
in order to traduce the greatest poet 
of the age, silence would be criminal, 
as itmight be mistaken for approbation. 

When G. M. assures us that “ the 
name of Byron is losing ground,” hope 
has told him a flattering tale, but which 
is any thing rather than true. If G. M. 
will inquire of his lordship’s bookseller, 


Mr. Murray, he will find that the re- | 
verse of his assertion is the fact. The 
enormous sums paid for Lord Byron’s | 


productions, the high price at which 
they are sold, the eagerness with which 


| 
| 
shey are bought, and the avidity and | yet that Wordsworth will be read when 
| 

| 


interest with which they are read, de- 


doubt, that his muse is very highly 


estimated, and his poetry justly ap- | 


preciated. 

G, M.’s comparison of Lord Byron 
to “the fabled phoenix, kindling the 
flame that will consume him,” is pret- 
ty ; but unfortunately it has one trifling 
defect,—it is not true. Surely G, M. 
knows that a comparison is no proof; 
and while facts are against him, his 
prediction of Lord Byron’s declension 
resembles those of Baal’s prophets,— 
made only to be frustrated, and to 
recoil with ignominy onthe seer. Ad- 
mitting, however, that a dire eclipse 
should overspread the nations, and a 
worse than Gothic darkness return, 
so that even a Byron should feel a 
temporary obscuration, his muse would 
then (according to G. M.’s own com- 
parison,) resemble the phoenix; but 
it would be to rise from its ashes in 
order to be viewed with yet greater 
rapture, and to be hailed with still 
increasing delight. 

For the brilliancy of Lord Byron’s 
diction, for the corruscations of his 
genius, for the fire of his poetry, and 
occasionally for the flashes of his wit, 
as well as the mordacity of his sarcasm, 
his lordship has been justly termed by 
G. M’s “ master spirits of the times,” 
the greatest poet of the present age, 
and of almost every other; and surely 
it is not in the power of any petty as- 
sailant to pluck the laurels from his 
brow. 

G, M. tells us that “‘much has been 
said to little purpose upon Words- 
worth; and certainly G. M.’s letter 

forms an illustration of his remark, 
The character of Wordsworth was, 
some years ago, comprehensively sum- 
med up in the following line, 


‘The simple Wordsworth, pretty-spoken youth; 
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and he has not belied the description. 
His mind, like the swallow, always 
Sweeps the ground, and 
‘« All who view “the idiot in his glory,’ 
Conceive the Bard the hero of the story.” 
Should G. M. again write in favour of 
‘« This mild apostate from poetic rule, 
Who chimes his childish verse,” 
I would remind him, that itis possible 
| to defend a hovel, without attempting 
to storm a castle; while, for his con- 
solation, I would assure him, that, 
though Britain 
“* Feels a Homer’s fire in Byron’s strains,” 


- . | Homer irgi <0) r 
monstrate, beyond the shadow of a/|f er, and Virgil, and Byron, are 


| forgotten—but not till then. 


ARISTARCHUS. 
ates Te ee 
ON ANGER. 
Mr. Epitor, 
S1r,—Should you deem the following 


| remarks on Anger suitable for the Im- 


perial Magazine, your insertion of 
them will oblige 
Your obedient servant, 
I. H—n. 
London, August 9th, 1821. 


ANGER is a passion of the most vio- 
lent and irregular kind, and productive 
of the worst effects on the individual 
and on society. Like the other pas- 
sions, when released from the control 
of reason, itis fierce and impetuous, 
disturbing the quiet of the soul, de- 
ranging those parts which ought to 
harmonize together, and introducing 


into it universal disorder and confu.. 
sion. Although where it exists, it 
does not always indicate so great a 
degree of mental depravity, as those 
feelings which are of a sterner and 
more vindictive nature, still, by a 
frequent submission to its impulses, 
it exerts a no less baneful influence 
within. It is a common remark, that 


the passionate man, inimicalas he is in 
his social capacity, is still more anene- 
my to himself; for while he is inflict- 
ing pain on the breasts of others, he 
is doubly wounding his own. No one 
from whose mind right principles are 
not entirely obliterated, can give way 
to an irritable disposition, without at 
the very same time feeling uneasy ; 
and subsequently, when the inward 
tumult has subsided, and reason re- 
sumes her proper position, being filled 
with shame and remorse. 

Besides, as is the case with all sc- 
ductions to evil, the power of the 
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temptation to irritability increases, by 
not. being at first firmly and vigorously 
resisted; till what appeared only in 
the light of an occasional infirmity, ac- 
quires all the force and frequency of 
a confirmed habit. The moral energies 
of the soul are hereby weakened, its 
means of resistance diminished, and 
accordingly, a total unfitness ensues 
for a proper and uniform course of 
action. The evils which the exhibi- 
tion of this temper creates in society 
are exceedingly obvious. The ma- 
lignity and extent ofits effects will be 
proportioned to the rank and power 
of the man who is under its influence ; 
for the place he holds in the scale of 
society, the more extended will be the 
impression arising from his example, 
and the greater his facilities for afford- 
ing vent to his passions. The world 
has often groaned under the sad scenes 
of slaughter and desolation, occasioned 
by the malice as well as the ambition 
of the great; and the hopes and com- 
fort of millions have been extinguished 
through the capricious and lawless 
violence of a single individual. 

it would be happy for mankind, were 
the indulgence of this odious passion, 
with its train of disastrous conse- 
quences, confined to those who occupy 
elevated stations; but it is to be la. 
mented, that it pervades all classes of 
the community. It is one of those 
strong marks of original corruption 
which characterize the whole species. 
The passionate man, of a middle or 
inferior condition, becomes, within 
his narrow sphere, no less tyrannical 
than he whose frown inspires whole 
multitudes with terror. His family 
circle, which ought to be the seat of 
mutual harmony and confidence, exhi- 
bits little else than trembling distrust 
and jarring contention; and that home, 
to which the eye naturally turns with 
the tenderest and most delightful feel- 
ings, is rendered an object repulsive 
and disgusting. In passing through 
this world, we must necessarily meet 
with persons and events which de- 
mand from us the exercise of patience 
and forbearance ; and he who suffers 
not his tranquillity to be ruffled by 
petty provocations, will be most likely 
to meet great injuries and misfortunes 
with equanimity. Anger in private, 
as wellas in public life, has often given 
rise to deeds at which humanity shud- 
ders, and nature recoils. "When once 
it is permitted to gain the ascendancy 


in the breast, it is impossible to affix 
a limit to its destructive operation, 
which, like the resistless sweep of 
a mountain torrent, bears away all 
that opposes its progress, and spreads 
devastation and dismay all around. 
This is no exaggerated picture of this 
unhappy temper; and although we 
readily admit its frequent prevalence 
in such as are not altogether destitute 
of virtuous sentiments, but, on the con- 
trary, possess many amiable traits of 
character, still it must be confessed, 
that wherever its existence can be 
traced, itis of itself sufficient to throw 
a veil of obscurity over the fairest na- 
tural and acquired graces. Much may 
be done to subdue the risings of an- 
ger, by exercising a vigorous and con- 
stant habit of sclf-covernment, and by 
yielding to the sober suggestions of 
reason. But the most powerful as- 
sistances in this point of duty, must 
be derived from religion. Its precept 
instilled into the heart, will, through 
divine grace, soften the asperities of 
human nature, and attune the whole 
round of conflicting passions into unity 
and love. 
— aa 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF HU- 
GOD 


ON 
MAN KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING 
AND DIVINE THINGS, 


(Continued from col. 668.) 


CALVIN very justly observes, that “‘ the 
things that are seen were made to be 
as a glass or image of the things that 
are unseen.” And the same senti- 
ment has been expressed in a variety 
of forms by many writers of consider- 
able celebrity. The poet seems to have 
had a glimpse of this truth, when he 
inquired, ‘Say who cantell, but things 
on earth, and things in heaven, are 
each to other like, more than on earth 
is thought?” It has, however, a high- 
er origin, it fell from the pen of inspi- 
ration. Romans, i. 10. is thus para- 
phrased by the great and good Richard 
Baxter. ‘ For though God and hea- 
venly things be invisible, even his 
eternal power and godhead, yet are 
they to be clearly seen in the. vlass of 
his works.” And 1 Corinthians, xii. 
12. he interprets as follows: “ For 
our knowledge now in this body is by 
imperfect media, as we see things in 
a glass, and know by riddles, and pa- 
rables, or similitudes; but then we 


shall know, as men 1] 
others’ face, by intuition. 
know but little parts, 
and accidents of things 
adequately; but then we sl 
in the world of spirits, as th 
now know us, which is better than we 
On this passage, 
precise and ex- 
pressive. ‘ Now,” Says he, ‘‘in this 
lite, we sce by means ofa mirror, re- 
flecting the images 
4 


know ourselves.” 
Parkhurst is more 


Spiritual th 
7 


similitude.”’ 


From the preceding quotations, it 
appears, that the scriptures inculcate 
this doctrine, that our knowledge of the 
heavenly world is not direct, but ana- 
logical; and our notions of its objects 
may be very properly denominated 

It is the univer. | 
spondent’s propo- 
That some of | 


analogical notions. 


sality of your corre 
sition that is denied. 
our notions of spiritual things 
gative, must be admitted: 

greater part of them are 
belong to the class of notions termed 
by the metaphysicians, general notions. 
in conceiving of spiritual things, the 
mind generally proceeds upon a con- 
sciousness or persuasion that the 
a remote analogy to natural things; 
supposes a resemblance between them | 
i and hence things | 
mployed as repre- 
des of objects 
ow sphere 
And whatever 


In certain points ; 
directly known are e 


sentatives or simility 
which lie beyond the narr 
of tact and vision, 
degree of imperfection may be sup- 
posed to attach to this kind of k 
ledge, it is certainly superior to merely 
knowing things negatively. 
deed the highest kind of knowledge 
that the human mind. I 
State, is capable of acquiring of spi- 
ritual things, as it is sufficient for the 
purposes of our present existence. 
When this mortal sh 
immortality, then, indeed, instead of 
beholding these things through a dark- 
ened mirror, with faculties adapted 
to their sublime nature, we shall dis- 
cern them without a medium, 

A partial examination of the lan- 
guage employed in the sacred writings, 
to bring spiritual things to the level 
of our capacities; anda slight glance 


Human Knowled 
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lat see each 


and outsides, 
» and nothing 
all know, 
oSe spirits 


of heavenly and 
ings; invisible being re- 
presented by visible ;- spirit 
tural ; eternal, by temporal; 
in the eternal world, face to face; 
every thing being seen in itself, and 
not by means of a representative 


not so; they 


in its present 


all have put on 
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at the conduct of the mind in its at- 
tempts to apprehend them, will con- 
firm the general truth contained in the 
sacred volume. Between language 
and thought there is aclose connexion, 
and as all our ideas are originally de- 
rived through the medium of the senses, 
so all primitive terms have a physical 
origin. We have not a double set of 
terms, one to express natural, and the 
other intellectual objects; and as all 
mental combinations, made in con- 
ceiving of invisible or intangible things, 
have some reference to our original 
sensations, so the terms primarily used 


| as signs of natural objects, and sub- 


sequently adapted to spiritual, have, 
in every change they undergo, some 
allusion to their original appropriation. 


And as there is no way to teach that 


of which men are ignorant, but by 
means of something already known; 
So, in revealing to them the sublime 


| realities of the spiritual world, it was 


necessary to employ terms with which 
they were already acquainted; and 


thus by comparing things unseen with 


things seen, “ by likening spiritual to 


corporeal things, as may express them 


best,’”’ to bring them, in some mea- 


sure, within the view of dim-sighted 
|man. This method runs through the 
whole of the sacred pages. 


(To be continued. ) 


ee 


| OBSERVATIONS, HISTORICAL AND DE- 


SCRIPTIVE, RESPECT] NG LIVERPOOL. 
( Continued from col. 658. ) 


THe Markets of Liverpool are se- 
veral; and all are well supplied with 
every thing necessary for the accom- 
modation of man, and with all the 
luxuries of life. Among the market- 
places the principal ones are Castle- 
Strect, Islington, Cleveland-square, 
St. James’s-place, and Pownal-square. 
Not far from Clayton-square, a new 
market-house is now erecting. on an 
extensive scale. It is upwards of 500 
feet in length, and of a proportionable 
breadth. Itis all under cover, is well 
lighted, and is sufficiently airy. The 
roof, which extends over. this vast 
area, is supported by cast-iron pillars, 
so that those who visit this spot, either 
to buy or sell, will he sheltered from 
the inclemencies of winter, and the 
intense heat of summer, Of this 
| market-place, scarcely a town in Eng- 
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land can produce a rival. 
great state of forwardness, the walls 
and roof being already completed, so 
that very shortly it will be opened for 
the accommodation of the public. To 
the market of Castle-street, it will, no 
doubt, do a serious injury, but ‘ pri- 
vate respects to public weal must 
yield.” Islington-market may also 
suffer from this new erection, but its 
peculiar neatness, and the shelter 
which on all sides it affords to those 
who frequent it, will always ensure a 
due proportion of business. The ex- 
posure of the people in Castle-street, 
rendered the new market absolutely 
necessary; and to the public spirit 
which prevails in this large and popu- 
lous town, this was a sufficient recom- 
mendation. 

The supplies of these markets are 
drawn from various parts of Lanca- 
shire, and also from the Cheshire 
shores. The articles brought from the 
latter consist chiefly in poultry, but- 
ter, fruit, and vegetables, which are 
brought over in large quantities in the 
ferry-boats. Ireland and Scotland 
furnish grain, horned cattle, sheep, 
hogs, bacon, and butter; and from 
the Isle-of-Man, Anglesea, and many 
parts of North Wales, eggs, fresh 
butter, and live poultry, are sent in 
great abundance. Potatoes are al- 
most always plentiful, cheap, and 
good. In addition to the public mar- 
kets, beef, mutton, lamb, veal, and 
pork, may be obtained at the butcher’s 
stalls in almost every public street; 
and in these, articles of the best qua- 
lity may generally be procured. The 
beef, in general, with which the mar- 
kets of Liverpool are supplied, is not 
equal to that which fills the markets of 
London, and many other towns, but 
the mutton, veal, and lamb are truly 
excellent. 

With vegetables, in a high state of 
perfection, few markets are better 
supplied than those of Liverpool, and 
in general they are as cheap as can be 
reasonably expected. During the fruit 
season, Liverpool abounds with al- 
most every article within the compass 
of variety; and through the incessant 
arrival of ships from distant countries, 
vast quantities of foreign fruit are im- 
ported from the various nations with 
which they trade. 

The Fish Market of Liverpool is 
well deserving the attention of stran- 
gers. It is an oblong building, 90 


It isin a | feet by 30, covered by a good roof, 


supported by pillars, and commodi- 
ously formed, and situated at the 
head of St. James’s-street: Under 
this covering, proper bulks, stalls lined 
with lead, pumps, and other conveni- 
encies, are erected. The principal 
species of fish brought to this place 
are salmon, cod, herring, flat fish, 
oysters, crabs, shrimps, prawns, and 
muscles, Lobsters are rather scarce; 
turbot is not plentifal ; and mackarel, 
unless brought from a considerable 
distance, are rather small and dear. 
Smelts and fresh-water fish are only 
occasionally to be obtained ; but tur- 
tle may be frequently procured on the 
arrival of ships from the West Indies. 
Very lately an additional fish-market 
was established at the northern extre- 
mity of the Prince’s Dock, which was 
opened on the day of his majesty’s co- 
ronation. This is placed under some 
salutary regulations, which will alike 
tend to prevent monopoly and impo- 
sition. 

The Inns in Liverpool are both nu- 
merous and respectable; and modes of 
conveyance, both for goods and pas- 
sengers, to all parts of the kingdom, 
may be easily obtained. The public 
coaches which pass and repass through 
the turnpike-gate between Liverpool 
and Prescot every day, are said to 
amount to eighty-seven, besides those 
which pass over Scotland road, and 
travel to and from the different ferries 
on the opposite side of the harbour. 

The inhabitants of Liverpool are 
amply supplied with excellent Coats, 
which are rendered remarkably cheap. 
These are chiefly brought down from 
the mines in the canal boats; but vast 
quantities are conveyed by carts from 
the neighbourhood of Prescot and St. 
Helen. With carts and waggons la- 
den with various articles, the road be- 
tween Prescot and Liverpool is almost 
constantly thronged, and in the depth 
of winter, when the canals are frozen, 
it has been said that not less than one 
thousand have been seen daily enter- 
ing Liverpool over the London road. 

The means of TRAVELLING BY WaA- 
TER are not less accommodating than 
those which are established by land. 
From Liverpool to various parts of 
Ireland, there are several steam~ 
packets. These accomplish their 
voyages in general in about twelve 
or fourteen hours, and return in a 
still shorter time. Between Liverpool! 


wenene 


and the Isle-of-Man there are packets 
which regularly sail; and one, which 
sails for Greenwich every Friday, 
touches at the Island both when it 
proceeds and when it returns. 

The Canats are several. One pre- 
Serves a communication between Li- 
verpool and Leeds; another connects 
Liverpool and Manchester; another 
opens into the heart of Cheshire; an- 
other connects the trade of Liverpool] 
with the Severn and North Wales: 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal com- 
municates with Birmingham and Staf- 
fordshire, and stretches even to the 
metropolis of the kingdom. From 
these canals various branches spread 
in almost every direction, connecting, 
by means of inland navigation, most 
of the principal towns that stand in 
the adjacent counties. On several 
of these canals, packets have been ele- 
gantly fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers, who enjoy conve- 
nient apartments, and, at an easy ex- 
pense, are waited to the places of their 
destination with considerable expedi- 
tion. These packets are drawn by 
horses which have a path on the mar- 
gin of the canal, and generally pro- 
ceed at a tolerably brisk trot, 

The Boroucn Gaon, though a pub- 
lic building, sustains, from its name 
and appropriation, a character very 
different from that of those edifices 
which have been described, being im- 
mediately connected with crime. It 
Stands at the northern extremity of the 
town, in Great Howard-street, and is a 
large and extensive building. It was 
erected on the plan recommended by 
the benevolent Howard. During the 
war, it was, for some time, a recepta- 
cle for French prisoners; the Old 
Tower, in Water-street, then contain- 
ing the culprits who had violated the 
Jaws of their country. But of late 
years it has been appropriated to its 
intended purpose, and the Old Tower 
has been demolished. It is an airy 
and well-constructed building, and its 
situation is highly favourable to the 
health of its unfortunate inhabitants, 

The GoveRNMENT and Potice of 
Liverpool ought not, in this sketch, 
to be passed over in silence. By the 
charter of William ILI. the mayor, 
recorder, senior alderman, and the 
preceding mayor, were empowered 
to aci as magistrates in the town ; 
but, on the increase of population, 
it was ordained, by the charter of 
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George the Second, that the preceding 
mayor should act as justice of the 
peace for four years after the expira- 
tion of his oflice; and also that the 
four aldermen next to the senior al- 

| derman, while members of the com- 
mon council, should be justices within 
the town; and that the recorder should 
have power to nominate a deputy. 
The three junior aldermen for the time 
being are coroners. By the latest 
charters, it is ordained that the body 
corporate shall consist of forty-one 
persons, composing the common coun- 

cil; and that from among these a 
mayor, recorder, and two bailifis, shall 
be annually chosen. 

The right of electing the corporate 
officers resides in the free burgesses, 
The mayor and bailiffs are chosen on 
the 18th of October, a few days pre- 
vious to which, the ancient custom of 
riding round the town, and surveying 
its boundaries, is regularly observed. 

The mayor, or one of the aldermen, 
attends daily at the town-hall to hear 
cases, and to transact public business. 
Sut the general session of the peace 
is held four times in the year by the 
justices of the peace for the borough, 
and by adjournment every Monday. 
A Court of Requests for the recovery 
of debts under forty shillings is held 
every Wednesday over the Bridewell 
near the Town-Hall. The number of 
its commissioners is seventeen, who 
are appointed every month by the 
Common-council, A regular Dock 
Police has also been established un- 
der the authority of an act of parlia- 
ment; the magistrates of this depart- 
ment attend daily at the Dock office. 

By virtue of their charter, the cor- 
poration of Liverpool are empowered 
to enact laws for the better and more 
effectual regulation of the police of 
the town. Of this power they have 
made an application that has been 
highly advantageous to the inhabi- 
tants. The number of useful regula. 
tions which have been introduced, 
and the impartial manner in which 
they have been carried into execution, 
entitle the magistrates to the highest 
praise, and reflect upon them a dis- 
tinguished honour. Among these re- 
gulations may be enumerated, enact- 
ments respecting the government of 
the port, including the management of 
the docks, and the laws respecting 
pilots and pilotage. These regula- 
tions also extend to the charges of 
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hackney-coachmen, chairmen, porters, 
boatmen, cartmen, and to the lighting 
and watching of the town. 

The borough of Liverpool sends 
two members to parliament, who are 
chosen by the votes of all the free 
burgesses of the place, not receiving 
alms. The number of these amounts 
to above two thousand. The freemen 
of Liverpool are also free of Bristol, 
and of Waterford and Wexford in 
Ireland. 

The corporation of Liverpool, though 
at present much in debt, is one of the 
richest in the kingdom, and there is 
scarcely one that can boast of a more 
exalted or respectable credit. But 
vast as its resources are, they have 
been most liberally employed in the 
improvement of the town, and this is 
done to an extent of which a stranger 
can scarcely form an adequate concep- 
tion. The widening of Dale-street, 
the erection of the new Infirmary, 
the enlargement of the Haymarket, 
the new road leading through this 
area, the enclosure and pleasing de- 
corations of Abercrombie-square, the 
building of the new market house, 
and the flagging of the streets with 
stones brought from a considerable 
distance, will furnish an eulogium 
more convincing than the language of 
letters can express. 

The township and manor of Livcr- 
pool formerly belonged to the family 
of Molyneux, and the corporation 
were only lessees of the manor; but 
about forty years since, they pur- 
chased the reversion of the estate, 
and, by this act, consolidated the fee 
in themselves. Possessed thus of 
the entire dominion over the property, 
they grant leases for three lives, and 
a terin of twenty-one years certain, 
after the death of all. On this secu- 
rity the inhabitants expend large sums 
of money in buildings, full of con- 
fidence that the corporation will re- 
new the lease on the death of the 
lives, by the nomination of others. It 
is on this tenure that a considerable 
portion of the corporation lands are 
held, and few instances have occurred 
in which the builders have had reason 
to complain that their confidence has 
been betrayed. 

Nor is the interest of the corporation, 
in this particular, detached from their 
honour, since a considerable portion 
of their large revenues arises from 
the fines which are paid on these re- 


newals. In 1798, the gross income of 
the corporation was 27,0481, the net 
income 1,110/.; in 1814, the gross in- 
come was 48,400/., the net, 24,4451. ; 
in 1818, the gross was 73,3431. the 
net, 53,464/., since which peried these 
sums have considerably increased. In 
1798, the gross expenditure was 
13,8411.; in 1814, 23,3432.; and in 
1818, 39,0122, 

Among the various instance of pub- 
lic accommodation which the corpora- 
tion of Liverpool have been anxious 
to promote, the names of the streets 
clearly and conspicuously painted, 
deserve particular notice. At stated 
periods these names are regularly re- 
newed. They have undergone their 
periodical renovation during the pfe- 
sent summer, and they exhibit to the 
travelling stranger a mark which he 
always beholds with peculiar gratifi- 
cation. These names of the streets 
are not merely placed at their extre- 
mities ; wherever they are intersected 
by others, or, in short, wherever a 
turning is to be perceived, the names 
are again repeated. There is scarcely 
an angle in any of the streets in Li- 
verpool, on which the name of every 
street that reaches the point is not 
conspicuously entered. The doing of 
this, during the present summer, is 
said to have cost the corporation 5001. 

On this point Liverpool holds out 
an example worthy the imitation of 
every town and city throughout the 
kingdom. Even the metropolis itself 
is not placed beyond the necessity of 
emendation. In passing through many 
streets, the names are so nearly obli- 
terated by the smoke and filth which 
obscure the letters, that it is not al- 
ways they strike the stranger’s eye ; 
and even when the discovery is made, 
thename is sometimes scarcely legible. 
In addition to this, many long streets 
have their names no where inserted but 
at the extremities, on which account 
the stranger travels on without a regu- 
lar guide, and when in the same line of 
continuation, the streets change their 
names, should he be so unfortunate 
as not to catch the new appellation, he 
passes on without knowing the alter- 
ation that has taken place, and fre- 
quently wanders from the object which 
he has in view. Those who are about 
to exhibit the names of streets for 
public accommodation, might, withne 
small advantage, visit Liverpool, 

( To be concluded in our next, ) 
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and something more on Anger. 


(Communicated by Almagro.) 


1. “I HAVE known many people 
without any visible, or so much as 
probable danger, run raving up and 
down, as if they were stark mad, 
upon the bare apprehension of some 
Imaginary mischief to befal them. 
The torment they endure is unspeak- 
able ; what betwixt the impression of 
a present, and apprehension of a mis- 
chief to come. There are niany mis- 
fortunes which we create, and which 
have a being only in the imagination. 
There are others which threaten us, 
indeed, but afar off, and they will come 
soon enough of themselves, without 
being drawn on before their time. 
There are some persons so weak as to 
govern themselves by dreams and idle | 
fancies, without any reasonable ground | 
of conjecture at all; and to be startled 
at every foolish rumour. A word mis- 
taken is enough to break their sleep; 
and the apprehension of a great man’s 
displeasure puts them directly out of 
their wits; not so much for the dis- 


pleasure itself as for the consequences 
of it. But these are vain thoughts, 
and the vainer the more troublesome. 
Truth has its measure and limits, but 
the imagination is boundless: and 
the main difference I find betwixt the 
suffering of a misfortune, and the ex- 
pectation of it, is this: the grief for 


but the fear of what may befal us hath 
no end. 

2. He that would deliver himself 
from the tyranny of fear, let him take 
for granted that what he fears will 
come to pass, and then enter into a 
computation upon the whole matter. 
Upon this deliberation he will certain- 
ly find, that the things he fears are 
nothing so terrible in themselves as 
in his false opinion of them. ’Tis a 
hard case for a man to be banished, or 
laid inirons, ’Tis a terrible pain to 
be burnt alive. And yet we have 
many instances, not only of Christi- 
ans, but infidels also, that have de- 
spised, and triumphed over all this; 
and more indeed than this amounts to. 
Stephen suffered death with a quiet 
constancy of mind, and prayed for 
his persecutors. Lawrence rejoiced 
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upon the gridiron, and braved the ty- 
rant. The virgin Appollonia leaped 
into the fire. Anaxarchus was cheer- 
ful in the mortar, under the stroke of 
the hammer. Socrates took off his 
cup of poison, as if it had been a fro- 
lic, and drank a health to Critias. 
What is there now so terrible in the 
faggot, or the gibbet, orin the train 
of executioners, and officers of jus- 
tice that attend it? Under this pomp 
and formality, which serves only to 
frighten fools, there lies Death ; that 
which so many thousands of men, wo- 
men, and children, have not only wel- 
comed but courted. Set aside the 
| noise, the hurry, and the disguise in 
these cases, and let every thing ap- 
pear in its own shape, we shall find 
that there is nothing terrible in the 
matter, but the mere apprehension of 
it; and that it fares with us great boys 
as it does with little ones, Our very 
| nurses and our play-fellows, if they be 
but dressed up with a white sheet, or 
a vizard, are enough to put us out of 
our senses. Nay, we are the sillier’ 
children of the two kinds, for we are 
struck with a panic terror, not only 
at the counterfeit of a reality, but the 
very counterfeit of a counterfeit tor- 
ments us. 

3. Bring every particular to a com- 
mon cause; and let every man say to 
himself, I have a frail and mortal 
body, liable to distempers, sickness, 
and, in the conclusion, to death itself. 
All this I have known from a child, 
and the many ill accidents that 
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| threaten me. _What have I now to 
what hath befallen us, will be Over ; | 


fear? bodily sickness? My soul will 
be the better for it. Poverty? My 
life will be the safer for it, and the 
swecter for it. Loss of fortune? Why 
then farewell all the cares and dangers 
that accompany it. Loss of credit ? 
If I suffer deservedly, I shall detest 
the cause, but approve the justice :— 
if wrongfully, my conscience will be 
my comforter. Shall I fear a repulse, 
or a disappointment? There never 
was a man but wanted something or 
other that he desired. Banishment ? 


I'll travel, and banish myself. Loss of 
my eyes? It will deliver me from many 
temptations. What if men speak evil 
of me? It is but what they are used 
to do, and what I deserve. Shall I 
fear death? It is the very condition I 
came into the world upon. Well! but 
to die in a strange country? All 
countries are alike to him that hath 
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no abiding place here. But for a man 
to die before his time! As if a man 
should complain of having his shakles 
knocked off, and being discharged 
from a prison, before his time. We 
are not to look upon death as banish- 
ment, or causes of mourning, as pun- 
ishments, but only as tributes of mor- 
tality. Itis a senseless thing to fear 
what we cannot shun. 

4, Let us take heed of being over 
confident, and venturing at things 
beyond our strength; for no man is 
more liable to miscarriages than he 
that presumes too much upon himself. 
All our sufficiency and strength come 
from above, and we can do nothing of 
ourselves, without God’s assistance: 
our presumption arises from too high 
a conceit of ourselves, and too mean 
a one of our adversaries; together 
with a rash headiness of nature, that 
understands neither reason nor busi- 
ness. The wise man is cautious, and 
adventures upon nothing, without first 
taking the measure of his own abili- 
ties ; whereas, he that is over hasty 
and presumptuous, falls on without 
any consideration; and, after the first 
effort, when he finds the difficulty 
greater than he imagined it, his cou- 
rage falls and faints ; and he comes, at 
last, to an acknowledgment of the va- 
nity and unadvisedness of his mistake. 
Security is the forerunner of calamity. 

5. He that would govern his anger, 
must begin with a contempt of the 
pretended causes of it; for it is not 
the supposed injury, but the false opi- 
nion of it, that does us the mischief: 
we provoke, teaze, and inflame our- 
selves, and then cast the blame upon 
others. No man is injured but by 
himself. We should do well to coax 
and flatter our minds, as nurses do 
their children:—Be quiet, and thou 
shalt have it; be not angry, do not 
struggle and make a noise, and thou 
shalt see things will be well enough 
yet. I would have a man set apart 
some certain days, and say to him- 
self, I am resolved that nothing shall 
make me angry this day, whatever it 
be. Let him then proceed from a day 
to a week, from a week to a month, 
and so on; he shall soon grow so 
much the master of himself, as to make 
that his diversion which was formerly 
his torment. A gentle and peaceable 
temper is a very great comfort in so- 
ciety; but to him that is endued with 
it, incomparably a greater blessing ; 
No. 31.—Vot, II. 


for in all difficulties it is still cheerful, 
and in all conflicts victorious. 


Es 
ON SOUNDNESS OF MIND. 
Mr. Epiror. 


S1r,—In the investigation of this most 
interesting subject, it is natural to feel 
a considerable degree of anxiety to 
be made acquainted with those works 
which treat of it in the best way. E£ 
have never read a work with more 
satisfaction on this subject, than that 
recently published by Dr. Haslam, 
a work which I would most strongly 
recommend to the attentive perusal of 
those who feel, with myself, that we 
are shamefully ignorant of the various 
phenomena of the human mind. 

I have read with no small degree of 
satisfaction the excellent remarks of 
your learned correspondent O—x, col. 
393, vol. IT. ‘‘ Onour Ignorance of the 
Human Mind ;” and I dohope that they 
will have the effect of inducing the 
various readers of your valuable pub- 
lication, to commence the study with 
diligence and perseverance. 

Perception is a faculty of the mind 
by which we discover surrounding 
objects. This feature of the mind is 
certainly of considerable importance, 
though I believe it has never been 
clearly ascertained, how, and by what 
means, it is effected. The Supreme 
Being, whose knowledge is unbound- 
ed, is alone acquainted with it. We, 
however, from observing that the first 
efforts of the infant are to educate its 
senses, conclude that the organs of 
sense are the instruments of percep- 
tion. The process of the human mind 
in acquiring a distinct knowledge of 
surrounding objects, is very slow, be- 
cause the organs of sense require to 
be habituated in the investigation, be- 
fore even perception can be properly 
clear. A superficial sight of an ob- 
ject to which we were utter strangers, 
would render our perception of it very 
uncertain, Without a clear percep- 
tion, which is gradually obtained, 
there can be no knowledge. Percep- 
tion may be considered the foundation 
of knowledge, and knowledge the 
foundation of reason. 

There does not appear to be any rea- 
son why we should make a distinction 
between sensation and perception. 
To experience a sensation, implies 


consciousness; this is the evidence 


3G 


of perception. 
properly accomplished, unless the per- 
son is perfectly free from external in- 


trusion and internal perturbation. If 


any of the organs of sense are impair- 
ed by fatigue, age, or any accident, 
perception will be imperfect; wit- 
ness the case of an aged person,—the 
sight is imperfect, the hearing is in- 
distinct ; none of the organs of sense 
perform their office so wellin the old 
as they do in the young, 

We cannot perceive the form or 
colour of an object, unless the eye is 
in a perfect state. We know not the 
nature of any sound, unless the ear is 
In a proper state. We know not how 
to perceive the difference between dis- 
linct odours, unless the organs of 
smell are in a healthy _ state. 
know not how to distinguish between 
the qualities of bitter and sweet, un- 
less the organs of taste are in a per- 
fect condition. We know not how to 
distinguish between hard and soft, 
heat and cold, except the organs of 
touch are unimpaired. The internal 


senses may be excited spontaneously, | 


such as memory and imagination, al- 
though I think, if we were to watch 
the proceedings of our mind, we 
sheuld generally find, that recollec- 
tion, or memory, is not perfect with- 
out the intervention of those means 
which originally induced perception, 
If I endeavour to recal to mind the 
nature and colour of an object which 
I saw and distinctly understood ten 
years ago, it is more than probable 
that the ideas I may form of it will be 
erroneous, because we universally 
find that the absence of an object does, 
in a great degree, obliterate its image 
from the mind, 

If a human being were gifted with 
his five senses, ina proper state, for 
the conveyance of those perceptions 
which they are destined to receive, 
and if he were allowed to exercise 
them for many years, what would he 
be without the power of recollection? 
no better than the walls of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, after the commemoration 
of Handel. The nature of memory 
has received but little elucidation 
from the aggregate of works which 
have been written on the subject. 
There are two words, remember and 
recollect, of a similar meaning with 
the word memory, Anglecised from 
the Latin word memoria. Thus, if an 
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Perception cannot be | 


animal, and given suflicient attention 
accurately to perceive its construction, 
so as to have a complete perception of 
the different parts or members of 
which it is composed, he would, in 
the absence of the animal, be enabled 
to remember it. To recollect, is only 
a different figure for the same process, 
and implies, to re-gather, or collect, 
those parts which have been scattered 
in different directions. The percep- 
tions we obtain by our different senses 
are all capable of being remembered, 
but in different ways. Those which 
may have been received from sight, 
may be collected by the pictures of 
the object which originally induced 
perception, and thus we might make 
a durable record of our Visible per- 
ceptions, This does not apply to the 
other sensations. We can exhibit no 
pictures of odours, taste, sound, or 
hardness ; these admit of no pictu- 
resque representations as their record. 

The memory of animals seems to be 
in a simple state, They have different 


| perceptions through their organs. In 


many instances, these organs are more 
sensible than they are in the human 
species, but they are incapable of re- 
cording their perceptions by any signs 
or tokens. Their recollection can only 
be awakened from the recurrence of 
the object by which the perception 
was originally excited. Whereas man, 
by ‘he possession of Speech, and of 
the characters in which it is recorded, 
can, at alltimes, renew his recollec- 
tion of the past. 

Your’s, respectfully, 

Leo. Lepprook. 


individual have seen any particular | 


S1r,—The 


August 12, 1821. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Answer to a Query on the Consequence 


of Adam’s Fall. 


Mr. Eprror. 
Query proposed by your 


Huddersfield correspondent S. (col, 
650,) has frequently occurred to my 
mind ;—** Will the fall of mankind by 
Adam, and their redemption by Christ, 
be the means of procuring them greater 
felicity than they would have enjoyed, 


had Adam not transgressed the divine 


command?” 


To this question, in a rather differ- 


ent form, an answer in the affirmative 


may, I think, with probability, be 
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given. Though firmly convinced, that, 
through the redemption by Christ, we 
may attain higher degrees of felicity 
than we otherwise should have done, 
had man continued to live in sinless 
obedience to his Maker, yet F can in 
no wise conceive that we are warrant- 
ed to view the fall of man asa pro- 
curing cause, or mean, of this increase 
of happiness. By sin we became the 
subjects of misery, wretchedness, and 
death; through the redemption by 
Christ, we may become the inheritors 
of happiness and everlasting life: by 
the fall we became fit objects of the 
Divine mercy ; by the love of God in 
Christ, we may be raised from the 
ruins thereof, and reinstated in that 
holy image wherein man was origi- 
nally created. 

To what degree of happiness our first 
parents, or their posterity, might have 
attained, had sin not entered into the 
world, must, perhaps, remain a mys- 
tery; being formed in the image of 
God, in righteousness and true holiness ; 
—having the tide of their affections 
and desires turned towards Him as 
their source ;—dwelling in God, and 
God in them ;—pure from every spe- 
cies of defilement ;—loving God with 
ail their heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, they must have lived inde- 
seribably happy ;—formed from such 
a model, they must have partaken 
largely of the Divine nature, and con- 
sequently of that felicity which none 
but Deity can impart. 

These might then have adored their 
Maker as the great creator and up- 
holder of all things ;—they might have 
viewed him as the God of provi- 
dence, imparting, witha liberal hand, 
the various blessings they enjoyed ;— 
as a God of goodness and love, they 
might have marked his varied opera- 
tions to promote their welfare and 
comfort; and, in worshipping him as 
such, have derived that satisfaction 
and delight which alone result from 
the strict performance of every moral 
obligation ; but they would have been 
utterly unable to have adored him as 
the God of mercy and forgiving love, 
the Saviour of mankind ! 

To us, who are redeemed by Christ’s 
most precious blood, belongs this 
sweeter and more glorious theme ; ’tis 
our’s to view the grand display of 
those endearing attributes of Deity, 
and share the glories of redeeming 
grace. By the mediation of our bless- 


ed Lord, not only may we regain our 
loss by Adam, but, the cause, or sources, 
of our love being greater, may rise pro- 
portionately higher in the scale of 
bliss ; yea, whilst angelic beings, 
clothed with holiness and purity, sur- 
round the eternal throne, and exult- 
ingly exclaim, 
“Worthy the Lamb that died,— 
'T'o be exalted us,” 
we, in far more animating strains, 
may vie with the celestial hosts, and 
chant a nobler song ;— 
“Worthy the Lamb, our hearts reply, 
For he was slain for us!” ‘ 
“Was slain!” O love immense! O 
condescending grace! What cause 
for love, for endless gratitude, is here! 
Say, if in the exercise of affections 
such as these, in being the recipients 
of such amazing grace, being raised 
from such a depth of misery, in re- 
flecting back such wondrous. leve, we 
do not derive a greater degree of feli- 
city, than if no such aflections had 
been called into action, or no such 
display of the loving kindness of our 
God been given? ‘“ Vo. whom little is 
Sorgiven, the same loveth little.” 
Iam, yours respectfully, 
AIZEOS. 
125, Oxford-street, London, 
August 15, 1821. 
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Observations on the LEECH Worm, bya 
Gentleman who kept one several years 
for the purpose of a Weather Glass. 


A PHIAL of water, containing a leech, 
I kept on the frame of my lower sash 
chamber window, so that when I look- 
edin the morning, I could know what 
would be the weather of the following 
day. 

If the weather continues serene and 
beautiful, the leech lies motionless at 
the bottom of the glass, and rolled 
together in ‘a spiral form. 

If it rains, either before or after 
noon, it is found to have crept up to 
the top of its lodging; and there it 
remains till the weather is settled. 

If we are to have wind, the poor 
prisoner moves through its limpid ha- 
bitation with amazing swiftness, and 
seldom rests till it begins to blow hard, 

If a remarkable storm of thunder 
and rain is to succeed, for some-days 
before it lodges almost continually 
out of the water, and discovers great 
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uneasiness, in violent throws and con- | These are men whose natural ardency 


vulsive-like motions. 

In frost, as in clear summer-like 
weather, it lies constantly at the bot- 
tom. And in snow, as in rainy wea- 
ther, it pitches its dwelling upon the 
very mouth of the phial. 

What reasons may be assigned for 
these changes, I must leave philoso- 
phers to determine,—It appears to be 
affected in a way analogous to that of 
Spirits and mercury in the weather- 
glass; and it seems evident, from 
the surprising sensations which it ma- 
nifests, that an approaching change 
of weather, even days before it takes 
place, makes a visible alteration upon 
its manner of living. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to note, 
lest any of the curious should try the 
experiment, that the leech is kept ina 
common eight-ounce phial glass, about 
three-fourths filled with water, and 
covered on the mouth with a bit of 
linen rag. In the summer time, the 
water is changed once a w eek, and in 
the winter once a fortnight.—This is 
a weather glass which may be pur- 
chased ata very trifling expense, and 
which will last a number of years. 
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ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF TRIFLING 
WITH FEMALEs, 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—This paper is transmitted to 
you under the idea that it contains a 
few hints which may be useful; they 
are principally drawn from the expe- 
rience of one, who wishes, if possible, 
to lessen “ the aggregate of human 
woe,” 
Respectfully your’s, 


Aug. 7, 1821. 

How despicable does the character 
of that person appear, whose. affec- 
tions are continually roving from one 
object to another. But much more 
contemptible is he, who aims at every 
susceptible heart, and by words which 
ingeniously admit of two interpreta- 
tions, intentionally ruins the peace of 
Many an innocent and unsuspecting 
female. 

But there are some who cannot be 
termed fickle in so high a degree, or 
be classed with those monsters whose 
delight it is to harrow up, and trifle 
with, the tenderest feeling which God 
has implanted in the female bosom. 


leads them to express more than they 
intend. They are enthusiastic in their 
friendship with females, which is too 
readily converted by them into a 
warmer sentiment. A man of this 
character entrusts his female friend 
with the secrets of his heart; he pro- 
bably states the obstacles which im- 
peded his wishes with respect to a 
once favoured object of his attentions; 
and even hints that the written docu- 
ments which had passed between them 
are consumed. The friend would na- 
turally construe this to her own advan- 
tage, and conclude that she is not 
herself indifferent to him, otherwise 
he would not have made her his con- 
fidant. Thus she reasons: and if in- 
vectives against his former friend 
should escape his lips ; if he names a 
quality of which he says she is defi- 
cient, and which the friend is conscious 
she herself possesses; if a countenance 
expressive of tenderness accompanies 
this acknowledgment,—the work is 
finished,—her affections are his, but 
his are not hers; though perhaps he 
might sometimes find it difficult to de- 
termine to which of his female friends 
the balance of his preference prepon- 
derated. 

But the time may arrive, when he 
(perhaps after an absence) meets the 
object of his former regard. They 
compromise their disordered concerns, 
and again allis amicable. But where 
is the newly-made friend? She is 
passed by with a nod; and in order to 
exclude any suspicion of attachment 
to her from the mind of his present 
mistress, he sometimes behaves to her 
with incivility, or perhaps asperity. 
She now feels herself neglected, and 
spends her days and nights in unayail- 
ing grief, while he is blessed with the 
esteem of her now considered rival, 
She ventures to speak; but he answers 
her with indifference, and coldly 
thanks her for the “ good advice” she 
has frequently given him, This is a 
stroke she little expected. She says 
no more, but calls to mind the many 
kind offices she has done for him; 
the many feeling expressions he has 
used, the many words, the many ac- 
tions, from which she naturally inferred 
She was the next if not the only object 
of his affections. Sometimes she 
secretly upbraids him with ingrati- 
tude, and sometimes herself with folly 


| and credulity, 
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Though there may be some blame 
attached to her, yet but little is her 
due; and for merely believing she 
recognized a lover under the title of 
friend, it would be the highest injus- 
tice to treat her with contempt, or 
brand her with ridicule. Females make 
so slight a distinction between friend- 
ship and love, that they almost natu- 
rally incorporate them, and not without 
reason, for a man who makes a friend 
in the strictest sense of the word, can- 
not ask her advice, find pleasure in 
her company, and seek it every oppor- 
tunity, without feeling an esteem for 
her; and none will dispute, that esteem 
is the foundation of pure and rational 
affection. All are liable to err, but 
some have a greater propensity to this 
failing than others. In this class may 
be placed the unwary unsuspecting 
female. She sometimes fixes a stan- 
dard of preference in her affectionate 
heart, and wishes for, and therefore 
easily imagines she sees the object of 
her partiality advancing towards it. 
This is a weakness for which it is 
feared there is no palliative. Yet it 
cannot be supposed that she has no 
foundation for her hope, real or ima- 
ginary. If real, (of which she is not 
a proper judge, unless something ex- 
plicitly has been said,) her conduct 
towards him should be as spirited as 
her conscience would warrant. Or at 
least it should be opposed to any thing 
cringing or servile, which would only 
disgust him, and at the same time feed 
his vanity. Ifmerely imaginary, (which 
may perhaps be equally difficult to 
prove, ) she should be retired, and avoid 
his company. Herownreflections upon 
her want of penetration, will aid her 
in conquering her feelings, but in both 
these cases, happy is she if she pos- 
sesses real religion; she will find it 
both a consolation and a directory. 

On the other side, the error and 
weakest propensity of a man is vola- 
tility. Indecision too often marks his 
character; and he _ too frequently 
wavers in his choice. Sometimes his 
admiration is attracted, and he ima- 
gines all other females are not to be 
placed in competition with the one 
which engrosses his thoughts and at- 
tentions. But a little while, and 
‘* another face another flame imparts,” 
and when he enjoys. her company, his 
attentions towards the former object 
begin to abate. But again he sees 
and converses. with the one who first 


attracted him. He is delighted with 
her, and leaves her with feelings of 
the highest regard; then meets the 
second, and retires from her company 
with the same impressions. Thus his 
mind is alternately drawn from one 
object to the other, till a third or a 
fourth intrudes, and then the former 
are forgotten. 

These remarks drawnfrom evidence, 
may be considered a proof of the insta- 
bility of man; and it is to be lamented, 
that even those who possess religious 
principles, are not exempt from this 
propensity. This demonstrates the 
revolution which the fall of Adam pro- 
duced in humannature. But is there 
no remedy for this evil? There may 
be ; and to attain the happy art, of 
which a poet admirably speaks, and 
has placed in the form of a maxim, 
‘* In fixing, fix,” nothing is more effi- 
cient than mature and deliberate re- 
flection. For want of this, too many 
men are dazzled by a beautiful form, 
and a pleasing address, 

Religious characters, and sometimes 
ministers of the gospel, (though it is 
hoped this is not often the case, ) pass by 
or discard pious females who do not 
possess external accomplishments or 
fine persons, for such as are favoured 
with these embellishments, yet are des- 
titute of vital religion. It is sufficient 
for one of these, if she has evangelical 
views, without a change of heart. And 
to render this preference agreeable to 
his conscience, he looks through the 
flattering and imposing medium, at 
her moral deportment. He converses 
with some who make a more flaming 
profession, and persuades himself she 
is quite as spiritually minded as they. 
When this is the case, religion, with 
respect to himself, most certainly is at 
a very low ebb, or he would not for his 
own gratification permit beauty and 
accomplishments,’ to supersede the 
glory of God. It is true she may be 
a pleasing companion, but not a help- 
mate for a Zion traveller. Should it 
please the Giver of all good to bestow 
upon this wayward Christian a double 
portion of his grace, he would then 
find no satisfaction in the splendid en- 
dowments of this object of his regard. 
These accomplishments would be too 
mean a substitute for genuine experi- 
mental religion, and he would conse- 
quently feel his affections withdrawn. 
Love to God would be the ruling 
principle; and. he would feel ag if 
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breathing in a foreign air, if she was 
not capable of joining in heartfelt ex- 
pressions of gratitude to him, and in 
exertions to promote his glory. This 
alienation would subject him to the 


charge of inconstancy, or a breach of 


faith. Upon this consideration, unless 
the separation was by mutual consent, 
he would not be at liberty to form an- 
other attachment. He should suffer 
for his indiscretion and precipitation, 
and remain in perpetual celibacy, 
rather than render his life unhappy (for 
he cannot expect happiness,) or dis- 
obey one of the commands of God, 
“* Be not unequally yoked together.” 
But it may be, he has deserted, 
against her will, the pious though una- 
dorned female, for the moral and ac- 
complished one. If this is the case, 


he most certainly ought to bear the | 


reproach from the side where he is 
bound to fulfil his engagements by the 
laws of man and of justice only, and 


God, justice, and his own happiness, 
are combined. From a view of the 
perplexities which arise in conse- 
quence of a want of deliberation, it 
may be inferred, that a person cannot 
place too strong a guard at the door 
of his affections, or be too cautious in 
forming attachments cither of mere 
friendship or of a more serious nature, 
How often ought he to ‘* pause, pon- 
der, silt,’ and how frequently, and 
sincerely, should the Christian pray, 
Lead me not into temptation.” 


ee ee 
Extract of an Original Letter, 


eminent Divine to Mr. 
some extraordinary Dreams. 


from an 


“¢ There is nothing I have been more 
attentive to, than my own sensations 
in dreams, though I dream incessantly. 
There are two or three odd phenomena 
in my dreaming, which I shall beg 
leave to mention to you, and leave you 
to conclude how much they make for 
or against your hypothesis. 

‘“T am frequently troubled with 
frightful dreams, more especially when 
[ lie on my left side. When these be- 
come very troublesome, I have in my 
sleep gained a kind of habit of re- 
flecting how the case stands with me, 
and whether 1 be awake or asleep. 
This generally ends in a discovery of 
the truth of the case ; ; and when I find 


Baxter, on | 


it to be a dream, I then am easy, and 
my curiosity engages me to see how 
the fantastic scene will end, with the 
same kind of indifference that the 
spectator receives from a theatrical 
entertainment. But being all alone 
an actor in this farce, the reality of the 
representation is perpetually obtruding 
itself upon me; so when the scene, as 


| It often does, grows too troublesome 


to be borne, I can any time, by making 
a certain effort, which I can no way 
describe to you, awake myself. This, 
you will say, is extraordinary, but not 
more so than the next circumstance. 
‘It has been said by an ingenious 
writer, that, waking, we all live in 
one common world, but, on going to 
rest, each retires into a world of his 


| own. But I do not know whetherthis 


or any other writer has observed any 
thing like what happens tome; name- 
ly, that this world of our own is as 


| constant and regular, in many parti- 


return to fulfil them where the laws of | culars, 


as the common waking one. 
To explain myself, I have rambled for 
twenty years together in dreams, in 
one certain country, through one cer- 


| tain road, and resided in one certain 


country house, quite different, as to 
the whole tace of the country, and si- 
tuation of the place, from any thing 
I ever saw awake, having the scene 
quite unvaried. 

‘* The third case will appear more 
surprising, perhaps, than either of 
the foregoing. You have taken notice 
of that new and strange consciousness 
we have in dreams; in which a ba- 
chelor, for instance, shall be conscious 
he has been married ten or twenty 
years, and shall recollect all the 
events of that period. A conscious- 
ness of this kind I have frequently 
experienced. I suppose it to be very 
common, yet you are the first I know 
of who has publicly taken notice of 
it. But what lam going to tell you is 
infinitely more surprising. I have felt 
as it were, in dreams, a double iden- 
tity. As thus, I have dreamed I 
was conversing with another, and at 
the same time was very inquisitive and 
desirous to know the subject of the 
conversation, which seemed to be 
carefully kept from me. 

** Before [ leave this subject of 
dreams, I cannot forbear mentioning 
a story told by Grotius. 

‘¢ One quite ignorant of Greek, came 
to Salmasius’s father, and told him a 
Greek sentence, the sound of which, 
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on his awaking, he had written down 
in French characters, which undcr- 
standing nothing of, he brought to 
Salmasius the father, one of the par- 
liament of Paris. Understanding from 
him, that it signified the destruction 
of his house, the dreamer removed 
from it; and the next night it fell. 
This, as far as I can recollect, is the 
simple story. It is well attested, and 
stands quite free of a libertine objec- 
tion, that the vision was the effect of 
imagination; for here the intelligence 
was conveyed ina language not un- 
derstood by the dreamer. 

‘“‘] willadd another. When Newark 
was besieged by the Scotish army, in 
the grand rebellion, a silk-mercer, in 
that place, dreamed his house was 
knocked down by a bomb: he awaked, 
removed, and, in an hour after, a bomb 
did that execution. The wonder, you 
see, is not that arich tradesman, in 
a town beseiged, should dream of 
bombs, but that he should dream so 
opportunely. However, the man thus 
preserved, to,commemorate this mer- 
cy, left an annual donation tothe poor, 
and a sermon to be preached on that 
day of the month for ever. This ser- 
mon I myself have preached occa- 
sionally.” 

Ee 


ON ETERNAL ELECTION, 


EreRNALelection is held by Calvinists, 
and some Anti-Calvinists. The latter 
consider it as the eflect of foreseen faith 
and holiness. The former consider it 
as the effect of sovereign grace, and as 
the cause of Christ’s death, and con- 
sequently the cause of the faith and 
eternal salvation of the elect. Neither 
of these views is scriptural. Eternal 
election, is not only unscriptural but 
also absurd. There can be no election 
until the objects of election ezist. 
There may be an election according to 
an eternal purpose; but this supposes 
the election not to take place until the 
existence of its objects. The election 
mentioned in scripture is of this kind. 
Again, election or choice necessarily 
implies two things, viz. qualification 
and limitation. Qualification does 
not arise from limitation, but vice versa. 
Calvinistic election supposes the limi- 
tation to precede the qualification ; 
but scriptural election vice versa. 
According to Calvinism, theredeemed 
are as much entitled to the appellation 


the Elect, before conversion as after 
it. As their election does not pre- 
suppose faith and holiness, it may be 
manifested, but it cannot -be charac- 
terized by any of the marks of the re- 
generate. Elect sinners is, therefore, 
a phrase perfectly consistent with Cal- 
vinism, but totaily irreconcilable with 
Scripture. 

1. The Elect are a praying people. 
‘* And shall not God avenge his own 
elect, which ery day and night unto him, 
though he bear long with them,” Matt. 
xviii. 7. But the unregenerate do not 
pray day and night, therefore the un- 
regenerate are not The Elect. 

2. The Elect are believers. “Paul,a 
servant of God, and an apostle of Je- 
sus Christ, according to the faith. of 
God’s elect,” &c. Titus i. 1. But the 
unregenerate are not believers, there- 
fore the unregenerate are not The Elect. 

3. The Elect are a justified people. 
‘‘ Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? Itis God that 
justifieth,’ Rom. viii. 33. But the un- 
regenerate are not justified, therefore 
the unregenerate are not The Elect. 

4. The Elect are holy and beloved, 
“* Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved,” &c. Col. ili. 12. But 
the unregenerate are not holy and be- 
loved, therefore the unregenerate are 
not The Eilcct. 

5. The Elect are exhorted to establish 
or make firm theirelection. ‘* Where- 
fore the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure,”’ 
(firm or certain,) for if ye do these 
things, ye shall never fall,” 2 Pet.i. 10. 
But eternal election cannot fail, there- 
fore the election which needs to be 
confirmed, is not eternal. 

6. The election spoken of in Scripture 
is represented as taking place in time. 
‘* Because God hath, from the begin- 
ning, chosen you to saivation, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief 
of the truth,” 2 Thess. il. 13. The 
means which God made use of in 
choosing them to salvation, were, the 
sanctifying influence of the Spirit, and 
belief of the truth. But these things 
happened in time; therefore their 
election was not eternal. 

It may be objected, that they were 
chosen from the beginning, thatis, from 
all eternity. The meaning agreeably 
to the context,is, from the beginning of 
the gospel preached to them. See Phi- 
lip. iv. 15. also Luke i. 2. John viii. 
25. Acts xi. 15, | John ii. 7,and itt, 11.” 
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Again, ‘“ To the strangers, elect ac- 
cording to the foreknowledge (or 
pre-determination) of God the Fa- 
ther, through sanctification of the Spi- 
rit unto obedience, and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ,” 1 Pet. 
i. 1,2. The same reasoning is applica- 
ble here, as on the preceding passage. 

But one may say, a passage in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians flatly contra- 
dicts all your reasonings. Is it pos- 
sible that any but aninfidel would say 
so? The Scriptures of truth cannot 
contradict themselves. Imperfect views 
of Scripture may be contradictory. 
Paul and James seem, at first sight, 
to contradict each other on the point 
of Justification; but every knowing 
Christian can reconcile them with ease. 
Let us, in this instance, endeavour to 
reconcile Paul withhisMaster, himself, 
and his fellow apostle, Peter. 

The passage alluded to is in Eph. i. 4. 
‘¢ According as he hath chosen us in 
him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without 
blame before him in love.” Jn him, 


it may be said, means, in Christ, as | 


our covenanted Head; consequently, 
the elect are chosen from all eternity. 
The phrase in Christ, does not always 
mean in him fromall eternity, and there- 
fore may notinthis place. ‘‘SaluteAn- 
dronicus and Junius, my kinsmen and 
fellow prisoners, who are of note 
among the apostles, who also were in 
Christ before me.” It is needless to 
remark, that if Paul was in Christ 
from all eternity, Andronicus and Ju- 
nius could not be in before him. But 
the phrase, in the passage under con- 
sideration, has neither the one mean- 
ing nor the other. It means simply 
through or by Christ: see verses 6, 7. 
also 2 Corin. v. 19, 21. 

It may still be objected, that, being 
chosen through or by Christ, before 
the foundation of the world, is syno- 
nymous with being chosen from all 
eternity. Ifthe phrase from or before 
the foundation of the world, always 
means eternity, then Christ died before 
he was born. ‘ The Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world,” Rev. 
xiii. 8. The phrase may mean, in the 
former, as in the latter passage, ac- 
cording to an eternal purpose. The li- 
teral import of the passage seems to 
be, ‘“‘ According as he hath chosen us 
by him, agreeably to his own eternal 
purpose. That this isthe literal mean- 


| 


ing, is evident from the scope of the | vitations and dehortations, &c. 


doctrinal part of the epistle, the con- 
text, and other parts of Scripture. 

The scope is, to shew that God has 
chosen a people to be holy to himself, 
instead of his ancient people, inclu- 
ding both believing Jews and Gentiles ; 
(chap. i. 10. and ii. 11, 22.) that they 
should be united into one by Jesus 
Christ; (ch. i.5. and ii. 4, '7, 13, 18.) 
and that this new dispensation was the 
effect of an eternal purpose. (ch. i. 5, 
9—12. and ii. 9—11. The view given 
of the fourth verse agrees entirely with 
the scope. 

The context also confirms the same 
view. Paul, in the third verse, praises 
God for the blessings obtained by Je- 
sus Christ. If the first of these bless- 
ings, which is mentioned in the fourth 
verse, be election to eternal life, then 
it could not be by Christ, because, ac- 
cording to the Calvinistic view, elec- 
tion in the order of things preceded the 
appointment of Christ as the Redeem- 
er of God’s elect. Again: If election 
to eternal life be the blessing intended, 
then holiness would be the end of elec- 
tion, which is absurd. 

But the blessing of a separation from 
the world, into one body, and into a 
state of holiness, is a blessing flowing 
from the mediatorial work of Christ. 

The second blessing (ver. 5 and 6) 
is adoption into God’s family. See ch. il. 
11—13. The third blessing (ver. 7.) is 
the forgiveness ofsins. The fourth bless- 
ing (ver. 11.) is a heavenly inheritance. 
The fourth blessing is what the Calvin- 
ists think they find in the fourth verse. 

The import of the fourth verse seems 
to be thus; ‘* According as he hath 
separated us believers to be a holy 
people, by virtue of Christ’s media- 
torial work, agreeably to the purpose 
which he purposed in himself from 
all eternity.” See 2Tim. 1. 9. Tit.i. 2,3. 

If we suppose the Calvinistic view 
of the passage to be the trae one, viz. 
that certain individuals were pitched 
upon from all eternity to be redeemed 
and finally saved by Jesus Christ, while 
others around them were left to eternal 
destruction ; then the passage is at va- 
riance with the scope and the context, 
with all the other passages in which 
the subject of election is introduced, 
and with the numerous passages which 
represent all men as interested in the 
love of God, in the death of Christ, 
in the commands to repent and be- 
lieve, promises and threatenings, in- 
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Let the man tremble who will still 
hold eternal election of certain indivi- 
duals to glory, in Opposition to such 
evidence to the contrary. Z. 

Aberdeen, 11th October, 1820. 

a 


ANIMADVERSIONS ON ‘SS REMARKS ON 
PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE.” 


Mr. EpITor. 
S1r,—Your correspondent Z. (col. 375) 
thinks that many passages ofScripture 
are perverted by pious well-meaning 
persons, and he has attempted to point 
out the sources from whence their er- | 
roneous views proceed. I allow that 
Scripture may be perverted from its 
original meaning: still, however, I 
cannot agree with him in his explana- 
tion of those passages which he has 
adduced as being liable to misinter- 
pretation. 

Your correspondent supposes that 
the passage, ‘‘ No man can come unto 
me, exceptthe Father which hath sent 
me draw hin,”’ is to be rendered thus: 
‘‘ No Jew would come to be the Lord’s 
disciple, unless he were previously pre- 
pared by a knowledge of him as the 
promised Messiah ;” and headds, that 
‘* Such persons as became Christ’s 
disciples, were said to have been given 
by the Father to him.” It appears to 
me, that we have no authority for li- 
miting this assertion of our Lord: if 
it had reference merely to those who 
were to become his disciples, he would 
have made it more specific; he would 
have declared that no Jew could come 
to him, except his Father drew him. 
Besides, upon this principle of limit- 
ation, we might do away with all our 
Lord’s instructions: if this passage is 
confined to those only who were his 
followers, there would be no difficulty 
in proving that all his doctrines and 
precepts, yea, even his atonement and 
mediation, should be understood in 
the same limited sense. That this 
passage relates to something more 
than a temporal gift, is evident from 
the latter clause of the verse, and from 
the 39th and 40th verses of the same 
chapter. ‘‘ And I will raise him up at 
the last day.—And thisis the Father’s | 
will which hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing, but should raise it up again - 
at the last day. And this is the will 
of him that sent me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
No. 31,—Vol. III. 
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him, may have everlasting life, and Ll 
will raise him up at the last day.” Ts 
it possible that our Lord would have 
made these remarks, if he-had alluded 
only to the temporal gift of disciple- 
ship? or did he mean to convey “the 
idea that eternal life was to be con~ 
ferred in consequence of this gift, in- 
dependently of his own atonement and 
sovereign grace? 

Your correspondent, after having 
quoted the following passage, *“ All 
that the Father giveth me shall come 
to me,” observes, ““Gweth being in the 
present tense, does not favour the idea 
of an eternal gift: no stress is to be 
laid on the shall; the context must 
determine whether the word in the 
original must be translated shali or 
will come; the following clause, ‘ And 
him that cometh to me, [ will in no 
wise cast out,’ clearly determines 
that it should be translated will come, 
forifthe will of the comer were not free, 
the latter clause of the verse would be 
entirely inappropriate.” Here it is 
presumed that the latter clause of the 
verse is independent of the former ; if 
however we examine the original, we 
shall find that the conjunction couples 
the clauses, rendering them insepa- 
rable. The verse must be rendered 
thus, ‘‘ All that the Father giveth me, 
shallcome to me; and him that cometh, 
or the person coming to me, (who is 
thus given,) [ will in nowise cast out.’ 
If we require any further evidence in 
support of the term shall, in its most 
positive sense, we need only refer to 
the words already quoted, ‘‘ And this 
is the will of him that sent me, that of 
all which he hath given me, I should 
lose nothing.” If every individuai 
was to be left entirely to the guidance 
of his own will, [conceive this passage 
would have been unnecessary. Our 
Lord declared, that none of those who 
were given to him, should be lost: his 
honour and power are both engaged 
on behalf of his people; to suppose 
therefore that any who are really gi- 
ven to him, shall be lost, is to limit 
his power, and reflect upon his honour. 
It may be argued, that Judas was 
given. That Judas was gifted with the 
office of the discipleship, I allow; but 
that he was not given in the sense in 
which our Lord expressed himself in 
the 6th chapter of John, is evident from 
the 64th and 65th verses of that chap- 
ter, where it is said, ‘* But there are 
some of you that believe not, For Je- 
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‘sus knew from the beginning who they 
were that believed not, and who should 
betray him. And he said, Therefore 
said I unto you, that no man can come 
unto me, e: veept wt were gwen unto him of | 3 
my Father. 

Your et TEAD vondent remarks, tha t 
the passage, ‘‘ As thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him,” refers only to the 
disciples. If so, why was the first 
clause of the verse introduced? the 
introduction of that clause clea 
evinces the propriety of giving an un- 
limited interpretation to the remaining 
part of the verse: and certainly it fol- 
lows, that Christ died for none but his 
disciples, if this passage is to be un- 
derstood as relating only to those who 
were his followers upon earth: for, by 
the same inference, we might limit the 
passage, ‘‘ This is my body which is 
broken for you; this do in remem. 
brance of me.” We have as much 
authority for doing so in the one case 
as we have in the other. 

But if we allow that these passages 
had reference to the disc iples only, it 
cannot be denied, that by the agency 
of the Spirit of God, they were given 
to the Son; and that in consequence 
of this gift, none of them should be 
lost, but that every one should indeed 
obtain everlasting life. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


HB; 
+ ener Ey n= 
OBSERVATIONS ON ‘‘ THE STAYED 
MAN,” 


Mr. EDITOR. 
Sir,—I observed in your May num- 
ber, col. 426, an article entitled, ‘‘ The 
Stayed Man,” which is there errone- 
ously attributed to Mr. Edward 
Blount, who, in fact, as he quaintly 
says, ‘only played the midwives’ 
part, bringing into the world an- 
other’s offspring.” The real author 
was Dr. John Earle, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, a most pious, learned, and vi- 
gilant prelate. Microcosmographie, 
or a Piece of the World Discovered, in 
essays and characters (from whence 
the character of the ‘“‘ Stayed Man” is 
extracted,) has passed through many 
editions, but has now become s scarce. 
This work is generally esteemed, by 
literary shinee Dl to be the result of 
the a autl 10r's own observations and re- 


| of their authors. 


flections, during his long and much ya- 
ried lif fe, he having been tutor and 
chaplain to Charles II. when Prince 
of W ales, whom he.acco: opanied dur- 
ing his exile. Atthe restoration he 
was appointed Dea Westminster, 
alterwards promotec the Bishopric 
of W bade and fin ally to of 
Salisbury , where he died in 1665, uni- 
ly esteemed and reckaiads, He 
was a man of a very mild and gentle 
temper ifferings and 


n 
] 


hich eventhe « 
» WHICH EVEN tHe Si 


persecutions he « dd, during the 
tyrannical usurpation of Cromwell, 
failed to destroy. It was said of him, 
a short time after his eons e, “That 


since Mr. Richard Hooker, come has 
lived whom God had blessed with more 
innocent wisdom, more. sanctified 
learning, or a more pious primitive 
temper, than he,’ 

It is scarcely possible that a work 
like the Impe ial Magazine can ren- 
der more service to the literary world, 
than by oceasionally publishing e€X- 
tracts from meritorious works, which, 
like Bishop Earle’s, are not ge nerally 
known, together with brief sketehes 
I therefore hope to 


| see many such extracts in the Imperial 


Magazine. 

I have been informed that younum- 
ber among your readers, several who 
have resided at, or visited New Zea- 
land, or who are in possession of in- 
formation relating to that interesting 
country. If so, I hope they will seize 
this opportunity to lay their informa- 
tion before the public through the me- 
dium of your Magazine. So little, 
comparatively speaking, is known is 
England respecting these fertile an 
beautiful islands, that I am alain 
any remarks upon their climate, soil, 
animal and vegetable productions, hy- 
drography, minerals, harbours, or in- 
habitants, will excite much interest, 
and greatly gratify maay of your rea- 
ders, but none more so than, 

Your’s, &e. 


London: Q 
June 8, 1821. 
Ea 
An Answer to the Que#y proposed by 


> 


es he igen on the ** Abolition of 


Jewish Ceremoni¢é es,’ enserted in cel. 
584. 


Mr. Epttor. 
I caNNoT but admire the practice 
adopted in’ your valuable Magazine, 
of proposing questions on . various 
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subjects to be answered by any per- 
son who may read your work. The 
practice is, I think, calculated to pro- 
duce permanent usefulnesss, in eli- 
citing from those who, perhaps, ne- 
ver entertained the most remote idea 
of communicating their sentiments to 
the world, many useful observations, 
and in opening to them a path for lite- 
rary pursuits. 

Your correspondent, “ Scriptor,” 
inquires, “‘ Upon what authority 
Jewish customs are abolished among 
1s, since Christ and his disciples con- 
formed to many, such as the Passo- 
ver, &c.”’ 

The Jewish ceremonies were, doubt- 
less, most interesting and splendid. 
Their fascinations were so irresistible, 
that we find 1 many of them obtained 
among some of the primitive profes- 
sors of Christianity, and they are still 
embraced by some churches profess- 
edly Christian. The attachment shewn 
to these customs by the church of 
Rome, is too sianifast to need remark ; 

and it has, perhaps, more than any 
thing besides, contributed to effect its 
apostasy : 

Tt is not, h 
tention to i 


wever, my present in- 
nquire, whether these cere- 
monies are calculated to assist or im- 
pede the influence of Christianity on 
the ase of 8 professors ; but that 
they are disallowed by what are call- 
ed orthodox Ch ristians, is a well- 
known fact; indeed, your querist 
grounds his inquiry upon the circum- 
stance that these ceremonies are abo- 
lished amongst us. 

lt is ge nerally admitted that the 
Passover, like other ceremonies among 
the Jews, was typical of that great 
event, which, in the fulness of time, 
should take place—the redemption of 
mankind. It can, therefore, be easily 
supposed, that all the prefigurations 
of this great event should continue in 
full exercise, until the thing which 
they all represented should itself be 
fully accomplished. But when this 
redemption was effected by the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, it was to be ex- 
pected, that those observances which 
typified it, should at once cease; in- 
deed, the end of their office would be 
fully accomplished when the event to 
which they pointed was brought to 
pass. It must, therefore, be obvious, 
admitting this view of the ceremonies, 
the ‘‘ authority uy pon, which they 
are ‘abolished ameng us,” is derived 


that 


from the scriptural purport of the 
Mosaic sacrifices, and the express 
spirit of scripture declarations on the 
point. 

The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has clearly shewn, that the 
sacrifices under the law should cease 
when the great atonement for sin was 
made. ‘‘ The law” of ceremonies ‘‘ hav- 
ing only the shadow of good things 
to come, and not the very image of 
the things, could not make the comers 
thereunto perfect; and when Christ 
came, he said, ‘‘ Sacrifices, and burnt- 
offerings, and offerings for sin, which 
are offered by the law, thou wouldst 
not, neither hadst pleasure therein.” 
“‘Lo I come to do thy will, O God!” 
‘He taketh away the first” (the Jew- 
ish ceremonies) “that he may esta- 
blish the second,” (the sacrifice of 
himself.) In the same epistle, the 
great atonement for sin is distinguish- 
ed from the sacrifices of the law, by 
its being once offered. ‘ After he had 
offered one sacrifice,” ‘‘ he for ever sat 
down at the right-hand of God,” 


“there being no more sacrifice for 
sin.”’ 

Jesus and his disciples did, indeed, 
observe many of those rites which 
Moses had commanded. He “came 
not to destroy the law, but to establish 
the law,” by performing all its requi- 
sitions, and he taught his disciples to 
do likewise, because the time was not 
then come for him to perfect that law 
by his sufferings. It was, therefore, 
quite consistent with the Saviour’s 
mission, for him to observe all those 
institutions which were appeinted as 
types of himself: but when the death 
of our blessed Redeemer occurred, 
the whole book of Jewish rites was 
closed; and when Jesus uttered, ‘ Jé 
is finished,” that dispensation was 
‘‘ abolished” which, for ages, had, 
like John the Baptist, directed the 
Jewish nation to ‘“‘the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

June 20, 1821. 

a 


Reply to a Query.—In Answer to this 
Question, ‘* Which are the most va- 
luable, NATURAL or ACQUIRED abilt- 
ties?” we have received the follawing 
observations from IVEN. 


B. B. 


As you have not been very explicit in 
specifying Whether physical or mental 
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abilities are intended, I had in a fit 
of what you may, perhaps, call per- 
verseness, chosen to apply it in the 
former sense; butas, upon cooler con- 
sideration, I think the frivolity of 
those remarks would expose me to 
your just censure, 1 now beg to con- 
sider it as applying to mental abilities, 
and shall, therefore, not trouble you 
with my previous luenbrations. As I 
ivitend to be as brief as possible, it 
will not be necessary to enter into any 
description of the different powers of 
the mind, as they will be more readily 
conceived of than expressed, and as 
they do not form the principal subject 
of inquiry. 

The object of your question, I take 
then to be the comparative value of 
natural and acquired abilities; and I 
shall endeavour to make my remarks 
apply equally to the individual pos- 
sessor, and to society at large. 

I am of opinion, then, that natural 
abilities are the most valuable in both 
cases, for the following reasons— 

Ist, Because natural abilities lie at 
the very foundation of all acquired ; and 
here I am almost inclined to aflirm, 
that, strictly speaking, there are no 
such things as acquired abilities, inde- 
pendently of natural; but as I do not 
wish to get rid of the:subject so unce- 
remoniously, I shall leave it with you 
to specify a few instances of that de- 
scription. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that the case of an idiot is 
strictly in point here; he has no na- 
tural mental abilities; and, I ask, can 
he acquire any? But in those cases 
apparently favourable to the acquire- 
ment of talents, may it not rather be 
considered as the eliciting, or im- 


provement, of talents already possess- | 


ed, or the directing of them into a 
different channel, than the implanta- 
tion of a new principle by any efforts 
of our own? I grant that most or all 
of our mental powers may be improv- 
ed by culture, of which the memory is 
a remarkable instance; but this is 
widely different from the attainment of 
any new and independent faculty : 
1 know that many great men have re- 
ferred their success in the attainment 
of a knowledge of the arts and scien- 
ces, &c. to their persevering applica- 
tion ; but could they have persevered, if 
they had not pessessed natural powers 
of mind; and if those powers had not 
been suited, and naturally formed ca- 
pable of such particular exercise? 


source—they are the gifts of nature: 
| and here it may be proper to premise, 

that, as this is not intended for a reli- 
= essay, the term nature is not 
j 


| Qnd, They are derwed from a higher 


used in a religious sense; nor yet in 
strict accordance with heathen philo- 
sophy. We shall not then proceed to 
deify nature ; but while we consider 
man as arational and intelligent crea- 
ture, we shall trace the origin of all 
his mental powers to the “ First Great 
| Cause and Grand Intelligence ;’’ and 
having taken this view of the subject, 
| it will scarcely be necessary to assert 
the superiority of this source, and 
that the gifts must consequently, ina 
measure, possess the perfection of 
their high origin. 
3rd, They involve a greater degree of 
responsibility.—As man is an account- 
able being, having received from the 
highest possible source numerous 
mental powers and faculties ; he ne- 
cessarily becomes responsible for the 
exercise and improvement of those 
talents, and hence their value is en- 
hanced above any other powers he 
may possess, supposing him to be able 
to originate in his own mind any ca- 
sual or permanent capacities. 
4th, They are better calculated to in- 
sure success.—Though it is not in- 
tended, that persevering application 
will not surmount many difficulties, 
and ultimately enable a person of but 
scanty intellectual powers to arrive at 
a good degree of knowledge, and per- 
haps to some degree of literary emi- 
nence; yet it must be allowed, that 
where great natural genius is enjoyed, 
and where, likewise, perseverance and 
due application (as the question ad- 
mits an equal degree of industry in 
both parties) are in exercise, enlarged 
success and unfading glory will be 
the result of the right improvement of 
natural abilities. 


ee 


A PARODY. 


Tue following lines by Dryden, con- 
tain, perhaps, one of the finest com- 
pliments paid to Milton, that this as- 
tonishing poet ever received ; a com- 
pliment which even the genius of 
Dryden could never surpass. 

‘«¢ Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpast, 

The next in majesty, in both the LAST: 


The force of nature could no farther go, 
To makea THIRD, she join’d the other two!” 


These lines have given rise to the 
Parody which is subjoined. It was 
occasioned by the meeting of an an- 
thor, very shabbily dressed in an old 
velvet waistcoat, on which he had 
sewed embroidery of a later date. 
Three waistcoats in three distant ages born, 
The bard with faded lustre did adorn. 

The first in velvct’s figured pride surpast; 
The next in *broidery ; in both the last; 
His purse and fanoy could no farther go, 
To make a third, he join’d the former two. 


eee 
To Ascertain the Purity of Flour. 


THE purity of flour may be partly as- 
certained, by grasping a handful, and 
squeezing itfor half a minute, when, 
if laid even roughly on a table, it will 
preserve its form: if adulterated, it will 
soon fall down; especially if the adul- 
teration, instead of whiting, be ground 
stones, bones, or plaster of Paris. 

2. Dip the fore-finger and thumb 
into a little sweet oil, and take up a 
small quantity of flour between them; 
if pure, it may be rubbed. for any 
length of time, and it will not become 
adhesive; but ifit be mixed with whi- 
ting, it soon becomes putty: if pure, 
it also becomes dark-coloured, but if 
impure, itis very little altered by the 
oil. 

3. Lemon-juice, or vinegar, will also 
detect the presence of whiting, by the 
agitation produced in the flour; pure 
flour produces no particular effect with 
these fluids. 


ee ae 
ReviEW.— Memoirs of the Mexican 
Revolution, Se. 
( Concluded from col. 759. ) 


Two attempts were afterwards made 
by the besiegers to carry the fort by 
storm; but the resistance of the brave 
defenders, .reduced as they were 
through famine and desertion, com- 
pelled them to retreat with loss. By 
the last- shot which the besiegers fired, 
Colonel Young was deprived of life. 
On his death the command of the fort 
devolved on Lieut. Col. Bradburn, who, 
on discovering that the enemy mani- 
fested no inclination to raise the siege, 
and finding their own provisions and 
ammunition quite exhausted, deter- 
mined forthwith to evacuate the place. 


On examining the military chest, it 
was found to contain about 18,000 dol- 
lars. What thus remained of the spe- 
cie, together with some sparearms and 
artillery, was buried in the fort. 


“ Every thing being in readiness, the garrison 
prepared to evacuate the fort. A distressing 
scene then took place. The necessity of aban- 
doning the unfortunate wounded, whom, from 
the nature of the barranca over which it was 
necessary to pass, it was impossible to carry 
out, was imperious. The hospital was filled 
with these victims, the majority of whom were 
the officers and men who had accompanied 
Mina from Soto la Marina: they were incapable 
of bodily exertion; the limbs of most of them 
being broken. Parting with such men, who had 
fought so bravely, and who were so devoted 
to the cause they had espoused, filled every 
breast with unutterable agony. Some antici- 
pated the fate that awaited them, and entreated 
their friends to terminate their existence; some 
indulged hopes of mercy from the Spaniards; 
while others, overwhelmed with grief and de- 
spair, covered their faces, and were unable to 
bid what they considered a final adieu. 

** At eleveno’clock at night, Colone) Bradburn 
proceeded with the division to the appointed 
spot, whence the sally was to be made. The 
route chosen was through the barranca before 
described, the only direction by which there 
was any chance of escape. On arriving at the 
rendezvous, Colonel Bradburn was surprised to 
find that Don Pedro, who had reached there 
first, had imprudently permitted the women and 
children to precede the march. They soon got 
into confusion, and by their screams alarmed 
the enemy, and thus apprised them of what was 
in agitation. From the difficulties which the 
barranca presented, it was impracticable for 
the troops to remain formed in their march3 
and hence, in the darkness of the night, they 
soon dispersed, every one explorivg his path, 
and endeavouring totake care of himself. 

**In the bottom of the barranca, the picquets 
and sentries of the enemy were encountered 3 
with whom a continual skirmishing prevailed. 
Many of the fugitives dropped down from 
weakness ; others were shot by the random fire 
of the enemy. The screams of the women, the 
reports of the enemy’s musquets, the cries of 
those who fell, the groans of the wounded, and 
the intense darkness which reigned around, 
gave to the scene indescribable horror. Some 
few, particularly of the females, were so dis- 
mayed, that they returned to the fort; preferring 
the chance of a pardon to the risk of that de- 
struction which then seemed inevitable. The 


| greater part, however, by the dawn, had gained 


the opposite summit of the barranca. Here, 
many of them flattered themselves the danger 
was over; but the foreigners, being ignorant 
of the topography of the place, were uncertain 
which way to direct their course, fearing that 
every step might place them in the power of 
the enemy. They marched of as chance di- 
rected them, in parties of two, three, or six. 
Soon after day-light, they were beset by parties 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who had been ordered 
along the summit of the barranca, as soon as 
it was known that the garrison had evacuated 
the fort. Another scene of horror began :—the 
enemy’s cavalry rushed in among the flying 
and kneeling individuals. No quarter was given. 
Cut to pieces by the sword, or transfixed with 
lances, the greater part of the fugitives were 
destroyed. The few whoescaped, among whom 
was Don Pedro Moreno, owed their preserva- 
tion to the dense and foggy state of the atmo- 
sphere. The clothes and money found on the 
victims, were looked upon as prizes by the 
cavalry soldiers, who for that reason preferred 
killing to making prisoners of them; for if they 
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had spared their lives, and conducted them as 
prisoners to head-quarters, the booty would not 
have be en so great, asin that case they might 
nays | lost the clothes. 
The next morning, the enemy entered the 
deserted fort in triumph. Then ensued a tra- 
gedy, by order of the infuriated Linan, which 
it is vain to attempt to depict in colours suf- 
ficiently strong 
en Te hospital, as we have before observed, 
was filled with wounded, a la ree majority of 
whom were foreigners, princip ally Americans. 


Those who could hobble to the square, a few 
paces distant, were made to do so, while others, 
whose fractured limbs would not permit them 


inhumanly dragged along the 

round to the fatal spot. There st tood the fe ro- 
cious Linan, feasting on the spectacle ; regard- 
Jess of their miserable situation, of their former 
gallant conduct, of the clemency and respect 


to move, were 
t] 


which they had sbewn to royalist prisoners— | 


umnindful of all these considerations, he or- 
dered them to be Hedl pal of all their clothes, 
and shot down, one by one 

** Linan occupied three daysin compelling the 
other prisoners that were found in ml fort, to 
demolish the works; which being effected, he 
ordered them to be brought to the square ‘and 
there shot. One of the prisoners, immediately 
before being shot, discovered the place where 


the treasure and other articles were buried; but | 


even this information did not save his life. 

** Thus terminated the siege of Sombrero 5 out 
had entered the fort with Mina, only fifty 
< scape 7 


q 


From the extracts thus given, the 
reader will be able to contemplate the 
horrors of war, ref 
“ke dha Span 77) le . ha bre rr f | 
at tc Op nlaras, on whe ravery oO 
Mina and his olay ers, on the author’s | 
tal and on his fidelity | 


4 
q) 


alents as a writ 
as a narrator of the facts which he de- 
scribes. 

We have already hinted, that the 
delineation given in these volumes are | 
not without some tincture of colouring 
infavourable to the Spaniards, whose 
character is almost every where placed 
in an unpleasant light. The facts 
themselves are, however, of such a 
nature, that they cannot with justice 
be questioned, when viewed in the 
abstract ; although it must be allowed, 
that a writer, under an impression of 
opposite feelings, would have found 
occasion to give prominence to ano- 
ther class of objects. 

To men in different walks of life, 
whose minds have been’ trained to va- 
ried modes. of reflection, questions of 
a very opposite nature will readily oc- 
cur. The warrior and the moral phi- 
losopher seem to belong to distinct 
species of beings. The latter will 
readily inquire, what ¥ rere the motives 


" BM toien el } 
which induced Minato enter South 
A 4 - 


| 
| 
| 
the two hundred and sixty- nine men i | 


lect on the cruelty | 


America, to commit depre dations on 
the ty anish territories? This is a ques- 
tion which we must confess it 1s more | 
easy to propose, Ett satisfactorily to | 
solve. ls 


The warrior, indeed, perceives no 
difficulty connected with it, He finds 
justice securely entrenched under the 
cover of his arms, and prowess with 
him is the criterion of right. Ani- 
mated by the example of kings and 
heroes, whose exploits have been re- 
corded in the pages of fame, he only 
aims at wealth and military glory; he 
marches on in his career of conquest 
over heaps of slain, and smiles at the 
blood which either flows around him, 


| or smokes upon his sabre. 


The Spaniards, in the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, acted upon that 
principle which Mina followed. The 
only difference lay in the result of 
their exertions ;—the former were re- 
warded with wealth and victory, and 
the latter was recompensed with po- 
verty and death. 


Among all the 


ac 


—— mighty troublers of the earth, 
Who swam to sov’reign rule through seas of 
blood,” 


from Nimrod to Napoleon, there is 
scarcely an invader to be found, to 
whom the charge of injustice will not 
apply. The history of nations is too 
frequently, like the laws of Draco, 
written in blood; and he who can jus- 
tify the depredations of these military 
marauders, may become apologists 
for Mina. 

But whatever may be said respect- 
ing the principles by which Mina was 
actuated, nothing can be inferred from 
hence, either to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of the volumes which re- 
cord transactions of which he is the 
hero. The narrative abounds with a 
variety of incidents; among which 
none are more interesting, than those 
that accompany the capture and death 
of this daring adventurer. 

Independently of these, the descrip- 
tions given of the country, its govern- 
ment, its population, wealth, internal 
resources, together with the manners 
of the inhabitants, interest the feel- 
ings, which are alternately soothed 
and harassed ; while mingled emotions 
of pity, sy mpathy , contempt, and in- 
dignation, occasionally occupy the 


| mind. No person, we think, can perpse 


these volumes with attention, without 
acknowledging them to be instruc.ive, 
important, and interesting. We shall 
be pleased to learn, that the author has 
beeh amply remunerated for his past 
sufferings, and his present labour. 
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Review.—The incorporated Society for | 
the management and distribution of 
the Literary Fund. 8vo. 66, Nichols & 
Son, Parliament Street, London, 
1821. 

Tue pamphlet before us is of such a | 
complexion, that its principal claim 
to the notice of a reviewer, arises from 
its connection with the subject of which 
it details the history. It presents to 
us an account of the origin, progress, 
and incorporation of a society, esta- 
blished for the purpose of affording 
relief to literary characters reduced 
to a state of distress. 

The author informs us, that this be- 
nevolent institution originated with the 
late Mr. David Williams, who, so early 
as the year 1773, communicated his 
ideas on the subject toa literary club, 
of which he was then a member, but 
not finding that cordial co-operation 
and support which he had anticipated, 
his plans lay dormant until 1788, when 
they were revived by the death of the 
learned and amiable Floyer Sydenham, 
who being arrested for a small debt, 
contracted under the necessity of sub- 
sisting, expired beneath the pressure 
of his calamity. On this afflicting oc- 
casion, a small subscription was raised 
among the literary friends of Mr. 
Williams, and an appeal was made to 
the public by his pen. 

These efiorts proved so far success- 
ful, that in 1790, the society was 
formed, its constitution fixed, its offi- 
cers appointed, and its first annual 
festival auspiciously celebrated. At 
the fourth anniversary, the late Captain 
Thomas Morris recited a poem which 
he had composed for the purpose, and 
his example being followed by some 
gentlemen of superior talents, poetic 


recitation became the distinguishing 
accompaniment of the society’s an- 
nual celebration. 

In 1797, a permanent fund was es- 
tablished through some very liberal 
donations, which gave to the Society 
a considerable capital. To this the 
late Mr. Samuel Salte added by be- 
quest a legacy of £100. 

In 1803, the accession of the Earl 
of Chichester to the society, consti- 
tuted a kind of epoch in its history, 
since, by the liberal exertions of this 
enlightened nobleman, it was elevated 
to the attention of the Prince of 
Wales, our present sovereign, with 
whose immediate patronage it was 
honoured, and by whose royal munifi- 


cence it has since been permanently 
established. 

The society standing on this ex- 
alted ground, soon attracted the no- 
tice of the late Mr. Thomas Newton, 
a member of the family of our im- 
mortal philosopher, by whom it was 
assisted on its progress with a bequest 
of his entire possessions. 

Having attained this state of im- 
portance, a royal charter of incorpo- 
ration was deemed necessary, and 
for this an application was imme- 
diately made. Several obstacles, how- 
ever, so far obstructed the progress of 
the applicants, that some years elap- 
sed before the object could be attained. 
But through the influence and perse- 
verance of the Earl of Chichester and 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, e- ery oppo- 
sition was at length surmounted, and 
on the 18th of May, 1818, the deed 
which established the incorporation 
was ratified with the privy seal. 

Such is the history which this pam- 
phlet details, in a pleasing and per- 
spicuous manner. To the various li- 
terary characters who have been re- 
lieved by the institution, the author 
adverts with an equal degree of pa- 
thos, feeling, and delicacy. The char- 
ter of the society, and the rules of the 
institution, are also placed before the 
reader, and these are followed by a 
long list of subscribers, among whom 
many of the most exalted personages 
in the nation appear. 

The pamphlet before us is well 
written, and fairly printed ; but we have 
introduced it to the notice of our 
readers, principally from a wish to 
promote the welfare of an institution, 
which we cannot but think deserving 
of that support which it has already 
obtained, and highly worthy of the 
strongest recommendation. 

a 
Review.—Memoirs of the Rev. John 

Taylor, late Pastor of the General 

Baptist Church at Queenshead, near 

Halifax, Yorkshire ; chiefly compiled 

from a MS. written by himself. By 

Adam Taylor. 8vo. pp. 144. London, 

Baynes § Son, Paternoster Row, and 

Mann, Commercial Road, 1821. 
WHEN men, who have been long dis- 
tinguished for talents, piety, and use- 
fulness, are taken from the active 
scenes of life, to the repositories of 


4h 
t iy 

death, and from the fluctuations of 
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n 
| time to the immutabilities of eternity, 
| they present us with an awful crisis in 
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the progress of existence, by directing 
us to pause on the margins of divided 
worlds. 

The narrative which this book re- 
cords, is chiefly taken from Mr, Tay- 
lor’s own diary, in which he has given 
a faithful and unvarnished account of 
God’s dealings with his soul in early 


life ;— of his spiritual trials and strug- | 


gles ;—of his hopes and fears ;—of his 
doubts and perplexities ;—and of his 
happy deliverance from the numerous 
snares to which he was exposed. In 
every paragraph, the irradiations of 


truth shine with peculiar lustre, and | 
25th, when he rested from his toils, 


the whole of his spiritual warfare tends 
to exalt the abundant grace of God. 
In pursuing his journey through this 
vale of tears, his domestic troubles 
were neither few nor small; but it is 


pleasing to observe the Sun of righ | 
| the concourse of people was estimated 


teousness beaming from behind the 
darkest cloud which seemed to ob- 
scure his passage. In allhis narrative, 
the records of his life are accompanied 


with much self-abasement, and with | 


an exaltation of that grace which 
brings salvation into the soul. 


Raised from the coal mines, in which | 


several of his family had earned a 
scanty livelihood, to the pulpit of 
Queenshead, he still appears to have 


retained his primitive simplicity of | 
manners, aiming to bring souls to | 


Jesus Christ, the promotion of whose 
glory seems to have been his principal 
object. In this, his efforts were hap- 
pily crowned with success; for al- 
though the infant church in that place, 


which he was made instrumental in | 


raising up, was afterwards subjected 
to many painful vicissitudes, his 
strength was according to his day, and 
he lived to see the great Head of the 
church triumph over all his enemies. 
Of his unremitting diligence, we give 
the following specimen in his own 
words. 

‘In about a year and a half, I read more 
than three thousand octavo pages; among 
which were all the volumes of Neal’s History 
of the Puritans. I wrote, I think, nearly a 


quire of paper ; besides all that I had to do of 


reading and writing, connected with my work 
as a minister. In doing this, I lived one sum- 
mer entirely in the chapel; and was knocked 
out of it when I was wanted inthe house. In 
the winter season, I sat down at the time of 
candle-lighting, placed my candle behind my 
shoulder on the top of my chair, and with 
scarcely any intermission, even when the even- 
ings were five or six hours long, I kept on 
reading till bed-time. This intense reading 
and study I continued for nearly two years, 
till both the doctors and others said it was not 
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| possible for me to continue it long, and pre- 
| serve my reason and my sight. The former I 
| soon felt much affected, and subsequent events 
| quickly proved how much the latter had suf- 
fered. ‘These hints may perhaps be a warning 
to those who may be strongly tempted, as 1 
was, to endeavour to obtain a little knowledge, 
when all the powers are too mach worn down 
| to bear it.” pp. 69. 


Shortly after this, Mr. T. lost the 
| use of his right eye, the sight of which 
he never again recovered. 

He, however, persevered in his la- 


| bours until December 6th, 1818, when 
| he delivered his last discourse. He 


continued to languish until Friday the 


and entered on his reward. His fu- 
neral was attended with the highest 
testimonies of respect. Ten ministers 


| of different denominations honoured 


his interment with their presence ; and 


at between two and three thousand. 
He was beloved in life, and honoured 
in death, by all who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. 

It is a tribute of justice due to his 


| memory to say, that after living forty- 


five years among the same people, and 
occupying a station, that exposed him 
to popular observation, he maintained 
a good report to the close of life. 
Even calumny herself seemed unwil- 
ling to tarnish his name. 

The last section in this biographical 
sketch, contains his own account of 
his behaviour towards his children, 
and to his neighbours,—his views and 
designs in beginning and continuing in 
the work of the ministry,—his manner 
| of preaching,—his visiting and going 
| among his friends,—his exercises of 
devotion,—the ways of Divine Provi- 
dence towards himself and family,— 
and finally, with considerations which 
supported him through all his labours. 
All these furnish many important les- 
sons, which the most accomplished 
ministers might advantageously learn; 
and they set forth an example which 
piety in every form will not disdain to 
follow. 

Of the part which Mr. Adam Taylor, 
the biographer, has performed in this 
work, but little remains to be said. 
The greater portion of the materials 
he found prepared and arranged to his 
hand. His selections appear to have 
been made with much judgment, and 
the fidelity which he has shewn in de- 
lineating the character of his friend, 
cannot but secure for him the appro- 
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bation of all candid and judicious 
readers. It seems to present tousa 
faithful mirror of the deceased. Were 
biographers always to act thus, friend- 
ship might lament the dead, without 
compelling justice to sigh—that truth 
had been interred in the same se- 
pulchre. 


ea 


Review.—Remarks on the Rev. Tho- 
mas Tysan’s attack on Protestantism 
and Bible Societies; in Letters to a 
Friend. By Jacob Stanley. 8vo. pp. 
83, London. Blanshard, 1821. 


We are well aware that there was a 
time when infidelity and ignorance 
made a formidable stand against the 
circulation ef the word of God; but 
from the long silence which these op- 
posers have studiously observed, we 
flattered ourselves that the warfare of 
Bible Societies was past, and that op- 
position had been overwhelmed by ‘‘a 
flood of day.” The pamphlet before 
us, however, and the attack on Pro- 
testantism and on Bible Societies, to 
which it alludes, have taught us a dif- 
ferent lesson. We find ourselves by 
these carried back into the dark ages 
from which our protestant ancestors 
happily emerged; where we are sur- 
rounded with the gloom of superstition, 
sheltered by the dogmas of authority, 
and secured by the intrenchments of 
infallibility. 

In the late attempts which have been 
made to effect what has delusively been 
denominated Catholic emancipation, we 
were taught by its advocates, that the 
absurdities and anathemas, which had 
disgraced former centuries, had pe- 
rished with the periods which gave 
them birth. We were informed, that 
the light which distinguished the nine- 
teenth cerfury, had irradiated the Ca- 
tholic mind; that the dangerous tenets 
with which they were charged, existed 
only in the terrified imaginations of 
their opponents ; and that Catholics 
and Protestants might now enjoy the 
common privileges of their birthright. 
To these tales we were disposed to 
lend an attentive ear; but we have 
been warned from many quarters to 
beware of delusion; and the subject 
now before us, confirms the suspicions 
which we were recommended to en- 
tertain. 

** Roman Catholicism,” (Mr. Stanley tells 


us,) ‘is the same now, as in the time of the 
Council of Constance, which solemnly enact- 
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ed the infamous decree, that faith is not to be 
kept with heretics, a decree of which modera 
Catholics affect to be ashamed, and which they 
say they reject. But for individual Catholics, 
or all the Catholics in England or Ireland, to 
talk of rejecting the decree of a council, is just 
as absurd as it would be for the magistrates of 
Dudley to say they had rejected an act of par- 
liament. As in the latter case, parliament only 
has the power of repealing its own acts; so in 
the former, none but a council can repeal the 
decrees of a council: and that power they can 
never exercise, but at the expense of their 
infallibility.” (Preface. ) 

In these sentiments of the author, 
we mostreadily concur. Butwe must 
not forget, that the advecates for the 
Catholic system willnot allow the con- 
clusion which terminates the para- 
graph. They tell us, that the decisions 
of councils are governed by the occa- 
sions which called them forth ; but that 
as circumstances change, the modes 
of decision vary, without losing their 
character of infallibility. 

Mr. Stanley’s Letters are four in 
number, and they appear to be writ- 
ten in a strain of argumentative hu- 
mour, which cannot fail to amuse even 
those whom they are best calculated 
to instruct. To an author who pos- 
sesses a fertile imagination, the mum- 
meries of popery furnish ample ma- 
terials on which to display the corrus- 
cations of wit ; and these Mr. Stanley 
exhibits to some advantage. 

But independently of these occa- 
sional sallies, his reasonings are clear 
and masculine, and he shews himself 
to be something more than a novicein 
the polemic art. On the passages of 
scripture which Mr. Tysan, his Cathe- 
lic antagonist, quotes, Mr. S. animad- 
verts with considerable ability, and 
we conceive with good effect. 

From some popish authors of acknow-~ 
ledged celebrity, Mr, Stanley has quo- 
ted passages which we can seareely 
read without feeling indignant at the 
impiety and insolence which they dis- 
play. From the renowned Bellarmine 
he selects the following. ‘‘ If the pope 
should err, in commanding vices, and 
forbidding virtues, the church were 
bound to believe vices to be good, and 
virtues to be evil.” ‘‘ A Christian ought 
to receive the chureh’s doctrine with- 
out examination. All Christians, and 
ministers, and bishops, are to he sub- 
ject to the pope.” When infallibility 
arrogates to itself such authority as 
this, that man must have abandoned 
his reason, who does not doubt its 
pretensions. 

od 
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We have notime to follow Mr. Stan- 
ley through his examination of the 
various topics which fall under his 
notice. We can only say, that he has 


handled them with considerable talent | 


and address; and we are much incli- 
ned to think, that the Rev. Mr. Tysan, 
when he commenced his attack upon 
protestantism and bible societies, had 
no anticipation that his own authority 
and infallibility would be so formid- 
ably called in question. We recom- 
mend this pamphlet to the perusal of 
every Catholic in England and Ire- 
land, and to as many Protestants as 
feel an interest in the circulation of 
the Scriptures, and that form of Chris- 
tianity which their ancestors shed their 
blood to secure. 


Seeeaieens "amen 


Review.—Poems by Joseph Jones, 
M.A. pp. 180. London, Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, § Brown; F.C. 
§ J. Rivington ; J. Hatchard § Son; 
Whitaker §& Brown, Wigan, 1821. 


THE subjects of these poems are five 
in number ; namely, Authorship, The 
Church, Greatness, Zeal, The Satir- 
ist, and Content. 


These subjects are | 


preceded by a preface, containing fif- | 


teen pages, in which the author deve- 
lops the principles which he intends to 
unfold in the subsequent poems. This 
preface is well written. It contains 
many judicious observations on the 
various topics which are introduced to 
public notice by the most celebrated 
writers of the present day, in which 
the best interests of mankind are either 
overlooked, or only introduced in a 
vague and incidental manner, as 
though they were too trifling and un- 
important to occupy their thoughts, or 
employ theirpens. For this open and 
candid avowal of his sentiments, the 
author is entitled to the approbation 
of all those whose favour he would 
consider worthy of his acceptance. 
His reflections indeed extend in 
their consequences beyond the charac- 
ters to whom he has restricted their 
application. The manner in which 
those authors have written, whose con- 
duct falls under his censure, contains 
a severe satire on the age in which 
we live. They pursue their career, 
because they find it congenial with the 
vitiated taste which prevails. They 
have watched the march of intellect, 
and have availed themselves of the 


frivolity which they have discovered. 
Authors who will flatter their readers 
in their weaknesses, will always com- 
mand a multitude of admirers, the 
numbers of which will be in proportion 
to the dexterity with which they can 
conceal their designs. ‘lo extol wis- 
dom is the most effectual method that 
san be taken to disarm suspicion of its 
vigilance, and to levy an impost upon 
the pockets of imbecility. 

In the poems before us, there is a 
considerable fund of masculine sense 
and elevated sentiment. The author’s 
lines in many places contain much 
pointed harmony. The weapon of 
satire wears a keen edge, and occa- 
sionally inflicts wounds in unexpected 


| quarters ; so that while we smile at the 
| blow which some vice or characteris- 


tic foible receives, of which we are 
conscious we are not guilty, the sabre 
takes an unexpected turn, and, falling 
upon ourselves, compels us to suspend 
our merriment, and even to leave the 
huzza unfinished. 


Authorship, the first subject, is car- 
ried on in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween a Friend and a Poet. Of these, 
the former reprehends, and the latter 
vindicates, and in both instances the 
characters are well sustained. We 
subjoin the following as a specimen. 


“ F. Wuy scribble, and complain of scribbling 
times? 
Why rhymes condemn, and yet compose in 
rhymes ? 
What inconsistency! But blame no more ; 
Or lock your papers in your esorutoir. 


“« P. Pause, gentle friend: not writing I de- 
spise, 
Provided writing aims to make us wise. 
Let authors only always keep in sight 
The weal of man, as well as his delight ; 
Shew wisdom, labour, gravity, and thought ; 
And they shall have my plaudit, as they ought. 


« F, What is an author? An unlucky wight, 
For ever wrong, and yet for ever right ; 
Now brisk and lively as the rising lark ; 


Now dull as beetle, buzzing in the dark ; 
Silent and fretful, talkative and vain ; 

A mental despot no one can explain. 
Expecting all must to his sceptre bend, 

He only loves the giddy who commend : 
Dictates, asserts, impatient of debate, 

And loads opponents with his deadliést hate. 
An oracle, incorrigible elf, 

For realms and ages he accounts himself. 

A dozen thoughts, the sum may be too great, 
Lodge in the sombrous chambers of his pate ; 
These with a mighty impotence of mind, 

Are turned and tortur’d, varied and combin’d, 
And forth proceeds a volume, bright and bold, 
Where much is uttered, and yet nothing told. 
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Monopolist of wisdom, skill, and taste, 

He carves a quill, and writes away in haste ; 

Sheet after sheet, (what cannet garrets yield 

So wise and warm as his?) are quickly fill’d 

With repetitions of that obvious lore 

Which common sense taught all the world 
before. 

In pompous phrase he dresses all the trash, 

And gives no knowledge, though he drains our 
cash. 


‘« P. Far too satirical ; far too severe ; 
All candour leaves you while you smile and 
sneer. 
Of those whom quills, and reams, and types 
delight, 
I grant comparatively few can write ; 
And all they give in low or lofty phrase, 
3rilliant or dull, for all things suit our days, 
Is that familiar, idle, empty trash, 
That well deserves the critic’s smartest lash. 
But yet if some are such as we deséribe, 
Why fora part condemn the writing tribe ? 
Some are the awful teachers of mankind, 
Lofty in science, and in taste refined ; 
And these, the friends of wisdom’s glorious 
cause, 
Jeserve, and must obtain, our warm applause. 


‘« F, But these are few, and scattered o’er 

the land 

By Him who formed us, with a frugal hand : 

Such I extol, resplendent stars who shine 

In human ranks with lustre all divine. 

All men may scribble, but how few can think ! 

The more they aim to rise, the more they sink. 

The lofty steep, write they in prose or rhyme, 

Of song or science, never doom’d to climb, 

Yet whipp’d to fury by an idle dream, 

They think they feel gay fancy’s brightest 
beam, 

And make, blind victims of a fitful glow, 

Of all their weakness a pedantic shew. 


« P. Enough: but I maintain my thesis 

clear ; 

He who is sound in mind, in heart sincere, 

Though nota star that claims the first degree, 

Yet somewhat certainly surpassing me, 

May blameless use his quill, and spread the 
light 

Of purest truth in circumambient night; 

From baneful thraldom liberate the mind, 

And prove the benefactor of mankind. 

For feeble drivellers ’tis vain to plead, 

Who only write what drivellers can read : 

But sense and goodness may our praise obtain, 

Though genius should not animate the strain.” 


p- 1--4. 


The Cuurcn runs through about 
twenty-five pages. Its design and 
vast utility the author places in a fa- 
vourable light; connecting public 
worship with morality and religion, 
and carrying our views into a disem- 
bodied state. From this article, we 
have not room for any quotations. 

On the subject of Greatness, the 
opinions of various characters are in- 
troduced, and found to be destitute 


of all genuine claims to the dignified 
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title. This he finally places in moral 
worth, which he thus expresses and 
illustrates, 


“Where leads the verse? To this, and no- 

thing more ; 

Greatness in moral elements explore; 

Or search is needless; earth can only give 

The greatness that may please, but must de- 
celve ; 

What dazzles, and delights us, and so forth, 

A wretched substitute for moral worth. 

But take an illustration, it is plain, 

Not ill adapted to an humble strain, 

Such as may faithfully convey to each 

The honest lesson that we aim to teach. 

What gives your watch its value? Not the 

gold ; 

No gay exterior that the eyes behold ; 

No glittering seals depending by a chain, 

Shewing the wearer not a little vain. 

The parts of real value, where begin? 

Meet not the eye, but are conceal’d within: 

Spring, wheel, and pins, why mention more ? 
all these 

May work in basest metal if you please, 

And freely move in it with all their force, 

Maintaining an exact and proper course, 

And, ona face of pure, transparent glass, 

Tell how the hours revolve and moments pass ; 

As well as if they mov’d in richest ore, 

The brightest timepiece fopling ever wore. 

Reject the obvious moral, if you can: 

You cannot: then with wisdom judge of man. 

Whate’er the outward part, or mean or fair, 

The man within demands our nicest care ; 

The immortal soul, that fine, ethereal power, 

Whence, spring the various movements of the 
hour.” p. 71, 72. 


On the subject of RELIGIOUS ZEAL, 
the author thus expresses his views. 


«Enough: the energy of zeal is shown : 
Granted; and man without it is a drone. 
O lives there one who dwells on sacred things, 
And feels no ardour touch the vital strings 
Of joyful nature? Is there one who looks 
Or on mankind, or on the sacred books, 
Contemplating the awful and the great, 
Our present being, and our final fate, 
With utter apathy ; who stands before 
The flock that looks to him for sacred lore, 
With heart unmov’d; who deals his. scanty 

dole 
Of frigid wisdom with a listless soul ? 
Rather than such a one, if such there be, 
Blame not a Muse that ventures to be free ; 
Rather than such a one, I must admire 
One who would warm me, though with wildest 
fire. 
If rightly we the moral scene behold, 
Tis little less than impious to be cold ; 
To utter words from frozen lips and slow, 
That wake no fears; inspire no living glow. 
From frozen statues, O my soul, retire ; 
And far from bursts of all ungoverned fire.” 
p- 105. 


The two remaining subjects are THE 
Satirist and Content. Each of these 
has its peculiar excellence, without 
being able to boast of exclusive per- 
fection. But we have no room either 
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to amplify beauties,or todescant upon | 
defects. 

Taken as a whole, this volume is at 
once entertaining and instructive. The 
diction is strong and dignified, and | 
the versification smooth and ea: sy;| 
but what is a far superior recommend- 
ation, the author’s muse confines her 
flight within the limits assigned by the | 
voice of inspiration, to morality and | 
religion. 


——— — 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


1. On the Cramp. 

A Bather will be obliged to any of | 
your numerous correspondents, who | 
can inform him of an antidote against 
the cramp, that dread goblin of the 
watery element. 

2. On the Bite of Mad Dogs. 


J. Caryl would be glad to know why | 


persons who are bitten by mad dogs | 
shew such an aversion to the sight of | 


water, as soon as the malady disco- 
vers itself. 
3. On the Knowledge of departed Spirits. 
B. asks, Have “the spirits of the 
dead made perfect” any knowledge 
of what passes on in this world? 
4, On the Heading of Invoices, and 
Addressing of Letters. 


proper way to heada letter of business, 
or one attached to an invoice, when 


you wish to address a firm composed | 


of unmarried ladies? And likewise if 
the leading partner should be a mar- 
ried lady, or a widow, and the rest 
unmarried? Andalsoa firm consisting 
of a widow lady and one or two sons ? 
5. On Relations intermarrying. 
Consanguineus asks 
probable, in case near relations con- 
tinue to intermarry, that any physical 
degeneracy will attach to their pos- 
terity, either in mind or body? 


6. On Spelling. 


A young man about twenty years of 
age, who writes an excellent hand, 
but spells wretchedly, would be glad- 
ly informed of the best methed of im- 
proving himself in this useful branch. 

7. Inquiries respecting Bermuda, 

Bahama, &c. 
K. C. M. will be obliged to any per- 


son who will answer any or the whole 
of the following queries: 


, whether it be | 


; | possess? 
Iven of London wishes to know the | P°* ‘ : 
| racter of the inhabitants? 


What is the extent of the Bermu- 
| da Islands? What is the amount of 
the white and black poputation? with 
any information respecting the climate, 
soil, productions, commerce, form of 
government, civil and religious insti- 
tutions, size and situation of thé towns, 
forts, harbours, and rivers, employ- 
ments of the inhabitants, general cha- 
racter, military force, prices of labour, 
and materials for ship-building, ex- 
pense of living, rent of houses, cost 
of land, and encouragements offered 
to settlers ? 

On all these points, information is 
solicited; for notwithstanding these 
Islands have been so long in the pos- 
session of the English, notwithstand- 
ing their vicinity ‘to the continent of 
America, and the numerous ships by 
which they have been visited, there is 
so little respecting them to be gathered 
from any works with which K.C. M.is 
acquainted, that any account of them 
must be aceeptable to the majority of 
the readers of the Imperial Magazine. 

What is the extent, population, 
and mode of government, in the Baha- 
ma Isles? Have any great improve- 
ments been lately effected in them? 
Has the population increased? What 
towns and harbours are there, and how 
are they situated? What military 
force, and means of defence, do they 
What is the general cha- 


3. To what extent is the Great or 
Orange River in South Africa navi- 
gable, and for vessels of what burden? 
W hat do its shores produce, and what 
climate does it enjoy? 

4, What authors have written upon 
any of the foregoing topics, and what 
are the titles and dates of their works? 

5. What establishments are main- 
tained at the British forts on the Gold 
coast of Africa, and in the river Gam- 
bia? In what state for defence and 
comfort are these forts and settle- 
ments? 

6. What settlements have been es- 
tablished upon the north-west coast 
of America, between the latitudes ef 
30 and 60 deg. north? 

7. Has any information respecting 


|New South Shetland transpired, in 


consequence of the visit of the Liver- 
pool whalers to that:coast? 

8. What is the temperature, upona 
daily average, during a year, of Ota- 
heite, or any other of the Socicty 


| Islands ? 
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9. On the Peopling of Islands. 


E. W. wishes to know the generally 
received opinion as to the manner in 
which many Islands, unknown to the 
other parts of the world, became in- 
habited ? 

10. On the Division of the Earth in the 
days of Peleg. 

E.W. also asks, What division of the 
earth that is supposed to have been, 
which took place in the days of Peleg, 
mentioned Gen, x. 25? 


——E— 


ILLNESS, DEATH, AND FUNERAL, OF 


QUEEN CAROLINE. 


THE grand messenger of mortality has 
again visited the abode of Royalty, and 
once more clothed a considerable part 
of the nation with the sable of death. 

Early in the month of August, a re- 
port prevailed that her Majesty was 
ill; and on the third, the following 
bulletin was issued by her medical at- 
tendants. ‘‘ Her Majesty has an ob- 
struction of the bowels, attended with 
inflammation. The symptoms, though 
mitigated, are not removed.” On the 
4th, her health was represented as hav- 
ing undergone scarcely any visible 
alteration. On the 5th, some serious 
apprehensions were entertained, and 
she made her will. Onthe 6th, the 
dangerous symptoms remained, but 
without any increase. Onthe 7th, she 
seemed to enjoy some little relief, and 
expectations were entertained of her 
speedy recovery; but a relapse fol- 
lowed, and about half past ten, her 
Majesty expired. 

The general burst of sympathetic 
feeling which this awful event occa- 
sioned, is not easily to be described. 
Through what avenue soever we look 
into the field of politics, scarcely any 
thing was to be seen, but a lively in- 
terest manifested in her favour, and 
a common lamentation for her fate. 

Itappears that her Majesty had made 


arrangements respecting the place of 


her interment, the purport of which was, 
that, in case she could not be interred 
inthe sepulchre with her daughter, ac- 
companied with those honours which, 
as Queen of England, she had aright 
to claim, her remains should be remo- 
ved to Brunswick, to be deposited in 
ihe sepulchre of her illustrious ances- 
tors. Shortly after her decease, her 


executors, on finding that the former 
was a favour not to be obtained, made 
preparations for carrying the latter 
into effect. 

During the period which elapsed 
between her Majesty’s decease, and 
the removal of her body, the utmost 
respect was paid to her memory by 
nearly all classes of inhabitants, 
throughout the metropolis, and its 
vicinity. In most places the shops 
were either entirely or partially clo- 
sed,—the bells were tolling at times in 
every direction,—and mourning pre- 
parations were making for the day of 
her removal from Brandenburgh 
House. 

Prior, however, to the completion of 
those arrangements which were con- 
templated, a serious misunderstand- 
ing arose between her Majesty’s exe- 
cutors and the authorities of govern- 
iment, respecting the time when her 
remains should be removed. This was 
followed by some unpleasant alterca- 
tion, accompanied with much painful 
feeling, that tended to agitate the pub- 
lic mind. The time and manner of her 
Majesty’s funeral procession appear 
from the following order, issued at the 
Lord Chamberlain’s dated 
Aug. 12, 1821. 


‘‘The remains of her late Majesty will be 
privately removed from Brandenburgh-house 
onTuesday (Aug. 14) morning, at seven o’clock, 
in a hearse decorated with ten escutcheons, and 
drawn by eight horses, preceded by the Knight 

| Marshal’s men on horseback, with black staves, 
and followed by the carriages of her late Ma- 
jesty, each drawn by six horses, conveying 
the Chamberlain, the Ladies of the Bed-cham- 
ber, and others of her late Majesty’s esta- 
blishment. 

««The whole will be escorted by a guard con- 
sisting of a squadron of the royal regiment of 
Horse Guards, with a standard, which will be 
relieved at Romford by alike guard of the 4th 
Light Dragoons ; and similar reliefs will take 
place at Chelmsford and Colchester. 

‘Upon the arrival of the procession at 
Chelmsford, the remains of her late Majesty 
will be placed in the church under a military 
guard during the night. 

“¢ On the following morning, at seven o'clock, 
the procession will move in the same order, 
(with the exception or the Knight Marshal’s 
men, who will remain at the termination of 
the first day’s journey), and will halt at 
Harwich, where a guard of honour will be 
provided, to guard her Majesty’s remains 
until they shall be embarked; and the colours 
at that station, and at Languard Fort, will be 
hoisted at half mast. The body, attended by 
those persons composing the procession, who 
are to accompany the same to the Continent, 
will be conveyed on board the Glasgow frigate, 

| appointed for this purpese. 
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«« Minute guns will be fired from Languard 
Fort as soon as the body is placed in the boat, 
and will be continued until the firing is taken 
up by his Majesty’s ships in the bay.” 

In pursuance of the preceding or- 
der, and of those preparations which 
were made for carrying it into effect, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
the executors to the contrary, very 
early on Tuesday morning, a great 
part of the population of the metropo- 
lis was in motion, to pay their last 
respects to the remains of the Queen, | 


before they were transmitted for ever | 
from this country ; but the route which | 
the procession was to take being ra- 
ther uncertain, every avenue was 
thronged in all probable directions that 
it could possibly take. After some un- 
pleasant altercation had taken place, | 
Mr. Bailey, who was to conduct the 
procession, took from his pocket a 
paper, describing its route in the fol- 
iowing manner. 

‘The funeral cavalcade to pass from 
the gate of Brandenburgh-house, 
through Hammersmith, to turn round | 
by Kensington Gravel-pits, near the | 
church, into the Uxbridge road, to 
Bayswater; from thence to Tyburn- 
turnpike, down the Edgeware-road, 
along the New-road, to Islington, 
down the City-road, along Old-street, 
Mile-end, to Romford, &c. A squad- 
ron of Oxford Blues, from Branden- 
burgh-house to Romford, to attend 
the procession; a squadron of the 4th 
Licht Dragoons from Romford to | 
Chelmsford; another squadron of the | 
same regiment from Chelmsford to 
Colchester, another escort from Col- 
chester to Harwich, where a guard of 
honour is in waiting.” 

This route was no sooner made pub- | 
lic, than it created a general ferment | 
among the multitudes assembled, who 
avowed their determination, that the 
procession should move through the 
city. To obtain this end, obstructions 
were repeatedly thrown in the way of 
the funeral escort, which occasioned 
much delay, and which at length be- 
came so unsurmountable, that the ori- 
ginal route was altered, and the wishes 
of the people were partially realized. 
This, however, was not accomplished 
until some skirmishes between the 
soldiers and populace had taken place, 
in which several of the latter were se- 
verely wounded, and one or two lives 
were lost. 

After the unpleasant ferment had 
somewhat subsided, the procession | 


| the King’s upholsterers. 
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avain moved onward, towards the 
port allotted for the embarkation of 
the corpse. The hearse arrived at 
Chelmsford about four on Wednesday 
morning, which place it left about 
half past eleven, followed by the great- 
er part of the population. It reached 
Kelvedon about three in the afternoon, 
and thence proceeded to Colchester, 
which place it reached about»five 
o’clock onThursday morning. In this 
place it remained till about eight, when 


/it proceeded onward through Man- 


ningtree to Harwich, at which place 
it arrived at half past eleven. In all 
the towns and villages through which 
it passed, every mark of attention and 
respect was paid by the inhabitants, 
whom neither their ewn private con- 
cerns, nor the unseasonableness of the 
hours, could deter from manifesting 
the deepest sympathy and regard. 

A few minutes beforé twelve, the 
body was raised by a crane at Har- 
wich, and lowered into the barge of 
the Glasgow frigate, which was appoint- 
ed to convey the body from the English 
shores. The barge was quickly tow- 
ed off to the Pioneer schooner, which 
instantly made sail, after having hoist- 
ed the royal standard, to join the 
Glasgow, which lay two miles east of 
Languard Fort. 

The state cabin, in which the remains 
of her Majesty were placed, on board 
the Glasgow, had been previously pre- 
pared by a number of workmen from 
The whole 
interior of the cabin was entirely co- 
vered withjblack. A bierabout four feet 
high was raised under a canopy about 


| six feet long, and four feet wide, edged 
| with black fringe, andornamented with 


tassels. The corpse was placed on 
the bier, covered with the pall, and 
the crown and cushion placed on the 
pall. The walls were decorated with 
sconces and candelabras with wax can- 
dies. On each side of the coflin were 
four escutecheons, anda hatchment was 
placed against the head of the coffin, 
upon which were the royal arms em- 
blazoned. On each side of the corpse 
were three massive silver candlesticks, 
six feet high, with long and thick wax 
tapers. There were seven black tres- 
sels on each side the apartment, which 
were sat upon by the Officers of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department as the 
body lay instate. The apartment had 
an imposing effect. Sir George Nay- 
ler has left his state habiliments in 
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England, as it would not be proper 
for him to wear them in a foreign 
country. 

The Glasgow lay at anchor until Sa- 
turday morning, in order that those 
who were appointed to attend the ob- 
sequies of her Majesty might have time 
to make all necessary preparations for 
their departure.. On Saturday morn- 
ing the little squadron set sail; and, 
followed by the eyes of thousands, gra- 
dually receded from their sight. 

Such is the grand outline of the cir- 
cumstances connected with this me- 
morable yet melancholy event, de- 
tached from all party colouring and 
political feelings. It would be pleas- 
ing to draw a veil over the disgraceful 
scenes which unhappily connect them- 
selves with this branch of departed 
royalty; but they will live in the pages 
of history. We shall therefore con- 
clude this account without opinion, 
note, or comment. 


—ai 


HIS MAJESTY GEORGE THE FOURTH’S 
VISIT TO IRELAND. 


AMONG the various events that have 
lately arrested public attention, that 
of his Majesty’s visit to Ireland is not 
the least interesting. 

His Majesty left London on the 31st 
of July, andreached Portsmouth about 
half past five in the evening, in his 
travelling carriage, accompanied by 
Lord Graves, and Mr. Watson his 
Majesty’s private secretary, escorted 
by a party of the 10th hussars. His 
Majesty’s arrival having been antici- 
pated, every preparation was made 
for his reception, both in the garrison 
and in the town. The streets were 
lined with troops; and naval and mi- 
litary officers, in their full uniforms, 
added much to the splendour of the 
spectacle, which Portsmouth every 
where exhibited. On reaching the 
outer barrier, a salute was fired from 
the bastions; and the keys were pre- 
sented by Sir George Cook, and in- 
stantly returned. After riding slowly 
down the street, through lines of sol- 
diers, who presented arms as he pass- 
ed, his Majesty, on reaching the point 
of embarkation, was received by Ad- 
miral Sir J. Hawkins Whitshed, and 
the Captains of the squadron. He 
was then handed on board the royal 
barge by Sir C. Paget, when, the 


standard being hoisted, the squadron 
fired a royal salute. Ina few minutes 
he reached the Royal George Yacht, 
when, the standard being again hoist- 
ed, a second salute was fired from the 
squadron. The captains commanding 
the several ships in the port, were then 
individually presented, after which his 
Majesty retired to dress for dinner. 

It will be impossible, within the 
limits prescribed to this article, to 
state the progress of his Majesty’s 
voyage in all its minutie ; and this 
will be rendered the less necessary, as 
nothing of moment occurred from his 
leaving Portsmouth, until his arrival 
at Holyhead, at which place the squa- 
dron came to anchor on Monday, Au- 
vust 6th, about midnight. No sooner 
was his Majesty’s arrival announced, 
than bonfires were immediately light- 
ed up on all the eminences in the yi- 
cinity ; and, notwithstanding the Jate- 
ness of the hour, every one strove to 
exceed his neighbour in giving some 
public testimony of joy. His Majesty, 
however, did not land until five o’clock 
in the evening of the ensuing day. On 
stepping on shore, he. was saluted by 
the firing of cannon, and the shouts of 
thousands, who preserved the utmost 
order, while they were arranged in the 
form of an amphitheatre. This burst 
of approbation was succeeded by “‘God 
save the King.” His Majesty was 
accompanied by the Marquis of An- 
glesea and other noblemen. A depu- 
tation, consisting of Sir John Stanley 
and other gentlemen, then presented 
an address from the gentlemen, clergy, 
and other respectable inhabitants of 
Holyhead and its vicinity ; which was 
most graciously received. The royal 
party then proceeded to the seat of the 
Marquis of Anglesea, where his Ma- 
jesty spent the night. 

Before his Majesty could leave Ho- 
lyhead, which did not take place until 

‘nursday, he received information of 
the death of the Queen. He was on 
board the Yacht when the messenger 
arrived ; and the event was announced 
to him by Lord Londonderry as he sat 
in the cabin. On receiving this in- 
telligence, he ordered mourning, and 
immediately the usual ceremony of 
lowering the flag took place. 

Having experienced some delay by 
contrary winds, his Majesty embarked 
at Holyhead on board the Lightning 
Steam Packet, which he named “Tre 
Royat GEORGE THE FouRTH.” From 
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this vessel he landed in safety at Howth | joy, with which he appeared to be 
on the 12th, and thence proceeded to | much delighted. On this memorable 
Phoenix Park, the Lodge of the Lord | occasion all party feelings and private 
Lieutenant animosities seem to have been laid 
On the 17th his Majesty made his | aside; and we sincerely hope, ifjthey 
public entry into Dublin, amidst the | cannot be buried in eternal forgetfal- 
acclamations of myriads, the firing of | ness, that ages will elapse before they 
sannon, and other demonstrations of | experience a resurrection, 
Erratum.—Col. 819, line 3, for Greenwich read Greenock. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, AUGUST 25, 1821. 
THERE still exists a great dulness in the trade of this port: the operations may be chiefly referred 
to the supply of our internal wants ; and whilst the continent of Europe receives the principal 
part of its colonial produce from the places of growth direct, our transit trade must remain on a 
diminutive scale, compared with former years. Several other circumstances, such as the exclu- 
sion of foreign grain, and the heavy duties on European timber, tend very much to restrict our 
intercourse with northern Europe. In such a state of things, monied men, both at home and 
abroad, withdraw their funds from commerce, and prefer the certain revenue (however small) 
arising from placing their money on foreign securities, to risking their capitals in commerce : thus 
the large supplies of goods press directly upon the consumer, and create a further depression of 
value. No alteration then can be well expected, until some political event shall turn the tide of 
opinion among capitalists, when the low state of produce may be considered susceptible of a 
very powerful impression. 

"ie transactions of theaveek ending this day, will present our readers with the true state 
of the market ; they are not characterized by any novelty. 

The holders of BritishPlantation Sugars bring their supplies to market freely: the sales by auction 
this week amount to 1200 casks; low, middling, and brown qualities, have again sold rather lower, 
whilst good and fine sugars have obtained better prices; they may be noted as under: Dry Brown, 
64s. to 58s. middling, 59s. to OYs. yood, 70s. to 73s. fine and very fine, 74s. to 78s. per cwt. 
1270 bags of Bengal Sugar went off at advanced prices; fair to fine white 68s. 9d. to 76s. 3d. 

yer. CWt. 

Cojfee.—The market remains very depressed, yet holders will not generally submit to the 
prices offered. Ordinary Jamaica, 112s. good ordinary quality, 115s. middling to fine, 118s. to 
134s. according to gradation of quality. 

Rum.—The transactions therein are stilllimited ; about 100 puncheons of Jamaica have been 
taken at Is. 10d. to 2s. for 16 O. P.; for Leewards there has been more demand. Common Lee- 
wards, 1s. 5d. 16 O. P. Is. 9d. and 22 O. P. 22s. per gallon. 

Spirits of other kinds are in a state of similar depreciation. Geneva may be quoted at Is. 9d. 
to 1s. 10d. per gallon. Erandy, Cogniac, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gailon. 

Cotton.—The market still continues in a languid state, and prices are again a shade lower in 
almost every description. Brazils are particularly heavy. Sea Islands are very diflicult of sale, 
and the large quantities declared for public sale in the ensuing week, tend still to depress the 
article more. ‘The sales this week consist of 2278 boweds, 82d. to 10jd. 890 Orleans, 83d. to 
to 113d. 200 Tennessee, 82d. to 10jd. 90 Sea Island, 143d. to 173d. 40 Stained, 13d. 310 Per- 
nams, 123d. to 134d. 440 Maranhams, 113d. to 123d. 450 Bahia, 1ijd. to 123d. 80 Demerara, 
114d. to 12d. 20 Para, 113d. 12 Carthagena, 73d. 80 West India, 83d. to 104d. 60 Surat, 7jd. 
to 73d. 640 Bengal, 6jd.to 63d. making a total of 5483 packages. 

Tobacco.—The sales this week are limited ; they consist of 30 hhds. Kentucky leaf, of the new 
crop, of good quality with flavour, at4d. per lb. some few Virginias at 53d. to 7d. per lb. also 
several trivial parcels of old ordinary Virginia and Kentucky stemmed at 3d. to 33d. per 1b. 

Rice.—-Carolina has experienced no alteration, and rules at 14s. Gd. to 16s. 6d. per cwt. 200 
bags of fair Bengal Rice have brought 12s. Gd. per cwt. : 

Drysaltery Goods,—For ashes there has been a considerable inquiry for export, and nearly 
1000 barrels have been disposed of. Pearls are at 38s. to 39s. per cwt- Pots American, 38s. 
to 39s. Montreal, 32s. per cwt. Jamaica Logwood is on the advance, and brought by auction 
£8. 15s- per ton. Campeachy commands £9, 5s- to £9. 10s. Cuba Fustic, £8. 8s, Nicaragua 
W ood has advanced to £60 per ton, in consequence of the absolute scarcity of Brazil Wood. 
Valonia is more inquired after, and 120 tons of ordinary to fair quality have been taken for con- 
sumption at £16 to £21 per ton, 

The accounts from the Greenland and Davies Straits fisheries are, on the whole, rather favour- 
able; the price asked for arrival is £29 per ton, without casks. Gallipoli Oil has been sold at 
£66 per ton, which is a reduction of £4. In Seed Oils little is doing; prices are steady. Palm 
Oil is dull of sale at 32s. per cwt. Oil of Turpentine, 63s. per cwt- Tallow remains at the low 
rate of 47s. per cwt. for Petersburg Y.C. Hides continue in increasing request. 

The demand for Pine Timber is steady and regular, and sells readily at 213d. to 223 per cubic 
foot. Baltic Pine, 2s- 4d. to 2s. 6d. per foot. American Staves are scarce, and much wanted ; 
and Quebec Staves sell very easily at £63. per standard thousand. 

Grain Market.—The harvest having commenced under very favourable circumstances, has 
eccasioned a very dull sale for all kinds of grain, and prices are nearly nominal. Wheat is ata 
decline, and Oats are lower. Bonded grain is almost without inquiry. Fine Malt keeps up its 
price, and Malting Barley is held at former prices, whilst that for grinding is much cheaper. 
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MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 
With a Catalogue of all really British 
Plants, as they come into Flower. 


OCTOBER. 
THe storms and cold which occurred at 
the equinox have passed away in the 
early part of this month; so that the 
air becomes mild and pleasant in the 
day, butis cold and damp at night ; 
and some clothing in addition to that 
which was worn in the summer seems 
to be requisite, especially for those 
who have occasion to be in the open 
air after night. Late fruit now ripens, 
more especially grapes, which however, 
unless under artificial protection, 
rarely attain perfection in this coun- 
try. Farmers are employed in making 
cider and perry ; and in furthering 


with all convenient haste the tillage of 


wheat, which in general it is desirable 
to finish by the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Vegetation has now reached its 
limit, and trees begin to shew signs 
of a tendency to part with their cloth- 
ing. At first the leaf becomes rigid, 
and assumes a darker green; those 
only which are at the extremities of 
the branches, and which have been 
but lately produced, retain a lively 
colour; and as these are the most ir- 
ritable and tender, it is clear that the 
approaching changes are not the ef- 
fect of cold, but of age. The vessels 
which have hitherto conveyed the ve- 
getable juices having become rigid, 
obstructions take place, and the pow- 
ers of life begin to be called into action 
to throw off those parts which are now 
incumbrances rather than advantages. 
In consequence of a deficiency in the 
vital powers of the leaf, which is first 
a cause, and afterwards still further 
an effect, of the separation now pro- 
ceeding, between the leaf and the 
branch, the fluids contained in the ves- 
sels of the former are left to undergo 
those changes to which the chemical 
affinities of their component parts dis- 
pose them. 

A solution of the green-coloured 
matter in plants in alcohol, loses its 
No, 32.—Vot, III. 


colour by the action of oxygen, and 
the oxygen disappears; carbonic acid 
gas also discharges the colour, which 
is in some degree again restored by 
neutralizing the acid by an alkali. 
The green parts of plants contain a 
considerable quantity of saline matter ; 
and since the green colour is produced 
by the action of an alkali, it will ap- 
pear in the living plant from any ope- 
ration, of which the removal of an acid, 
leaving an excess of alkali, is the re- 
sult. The decomposition of carbonic 
acid in plants by the agency of solar 
light, seems to be the means employ- 
ed by nature to accomplish this pur- 
pose; for by these means the acid is 
not only withdrawn from its combina- 
tion and expelled, but the alkali is at 
the same moment rendered predomi- 
nant, and it exists in a state fitted to 
exert its specific action on the colour- 
able juices of the leaf. The various 
tints of colour which the leaves of 
plants assume at this season, or at 
particular states of maturity, appear 
to be owing to the predominance of 
alkaline or acid matter; the green and 
yellow arising from the former, and the 
red, which appears in the leaves of 
the cherry and sycamore, and in va- 
rious kinds of fruit, from the latter. 
The same observation applies to the 
colours displayed by flowers. (Ellis) 
When the leaf is completely dead, the 
process of sloughing, or the absorption 
of parts by which an escar is formed 
at the base of the peduncle, soon causes 
it to fall to the ground, where in time 
it helps to manure the ground it once 
contributed to shade. In evergreens, 
from the oily nature of their envelope, 
by which external causes are prevent- 
ed from exhausting their irritability, 
some degree of vitality continues until 
the spring, when the process of slough- 
ing commences in them also; theleaves 
of the Oak and Beech are thrust off 
by the action of the new bud. Not- 
withstanding that the fall of the leaf, 
and all the changes that lead to it, are 
known to proceed from a tendency to 
decay, the heart seems to derive greater 
3K 
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pleasure from the sight of the woods 
at this period than at any other. The 
stillness and softness of the air, the 
mild splendour of the sun, shining on 
the chastened variety of brown and 
yellow tints of the clothing of the trees, 
convey a pleasing melancholy to the 
feelings, much more grateful than the 
buoyant joy of expectation, that arises 
from the sight of the vivid green of 
spring. 

It is curious toattend to the actions 
of Titmice, (Parus,) among the dying 
but yet suspended leaves at this sea- 
son. Insects have been employed du- 
ring the latter months of summer, in 
depositing their eggs either on the 
leaves, or in their substance, where 
the larvae feed on their juices, or wait 
their transformations ; and now differ- 
cnt species of Titmice are employed 
in preventing the too great multipli- 
cation of these creatures. With their 
feet they take hold of the slender pe- 
duncle of the trembling leaf, and with 
the back downward, search in all di- 
rections for their prey; and without 
stopping to Fesume the ercct posture, 
they may be seen jumping from one 
leaf to another with busy anxiety. 

Birds have now generally resumed 
their song. The music of birds has 
been ascribed to the desire of pleasing 


naturalists have been much puzzled 
to assign a reason for the resumption 
of the music at this season, more es- 
pecially as many of them continue it 
through the inclemency of the winter. 
Nay, it is not uncommon for birds to 
sing at a time when they are in great 
distress: a bird that has been starved 
to death, has been known to burst into 
an ecstasy of song just before it expi- 
red. A bird confined in a room that 
was on fire, has been known to sing 
until it was rescued; and then it be- 
came silent. In the severe winter of 
1813-14, when birds were driven to 
the utmost distress for the want of food, 
a gentleman went in the night into a 
court behind his house, with alanthorn 
light; when a great number of larks, 
(Alaudo Arvensis) that had taken re- 
fuge there, gathered round him, and 
began to sing in alow melancholy tone, 
which he felt to be very touching. 
These cases, and more that might be 
urged, warrant the conclusion that the 
song of birds is areal language; and 
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hat the reason why we hear more of it | 


y | collect their scanty fare. 
the mate, because it is particularly | may be seen beating about in search 
exerted in the time of breeding; and | 


in the time of pairing than at other 
seasons is, that in the overflow of 
their little hearts they seem to haye 
more to say. 

Winter-birds return. Woodcocks 
drop in ata short distance from the 
sea, and soon disperse themselves 
about; so that after a time they 
seem to be more scarce than at their 
first arrival. The Fieldfare and Red- 
wing make their appearance on high 
grounds and open fields, where they 
are very timid and watchful until the 
cold tames them. They are alwaysin 
motion, feeding like the other species 
of the same genus, (Turdus,) on worms, 
and the larve of insects; but when 
these become scarce, they live on hips, 
haws, and other berries. The Lap- 
wing, Royston Crow, and the Star- 


| ling, visit the western counties, where 


the latter seem to be peculiarly at- 
tached to the company of Rooks. The 
Land Rail, and that more rare species, 
the Spotted Rail, do not emigrate, as 
has been generally thought; but they 
reinain in the western counties, par- 
ticularly in Cornwall, throuch the win- 
ter. Various birds that frequent our 
shores, now spread themselves abroad, 
and, asthe waves are in a State of agi- 
tation, appear much on the alert to. 
The Gannet 
of herrings, which begin to abound on 
the coast. When the prey is discovered ‘ 
it rises in the air, half closes its wings, 
and plunges headlong, perhaps from 
the height of a hundred feet, perpen- 
dicularly into the wave; and it rarely 
happens that it plungesin vain. 

This is, in England, the principal 
time of the migration of the Salmon; 
and its spawn begins to be cast in the 
depth of winter. But in the north of 
Europe, where in winter the rivers are 
a mass of ice, this fish does not begin 
its journey until spring is well advan- 
ced; and the spawn is cast about mid- 
summer, The uncommon =§ anxiety 
which this fish manifests to get as high 
up the river as possible, when about 
to propagate its species, has long ex- 
cited attention; it has been known to 
proceed to a distance of five hundred 
miles from the sea, and by perseve- 
rance to overcome difficulties appa- 
rently insuperable. 

Come into flower, in October :—Naked 
flowering Crocus, C, Nudiflorus; and 
Perrennial Knawel, Scleranthus Per- 
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STRICTURES ON R. CARLILE’S NEW SYS- 
TEM OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. EDITOR. 
Sir,—Your excellent Magazine being 
more particularly directed to an im- 
partial and unbiassed discussion of 
all those subjects wherein the interests 
of religion, and consequently the mo- 
rals of mankind, are concerned, has 
induced me to direct your attention to | 
one of the most infamous publications 
that ever disgraced the press of this | 
or any other country. It is a recent 
work from the pen of that wretched 
infidel Carlile ; who at the present time 
is justly confined ina prison, as some 
slight punishment for the manifold in- 
juries he has attempted to inflict on 
the weaker part of his readers, through 
the tendency of the various works that 
have at diflerent periods issued from 
his self-styled ‘Temple of Reason,” in 
Fleet-street ; but who on the prese nt 
occasion may literally be said to have 
* Out-Heroded Herod.’ 
jluded to is entitled 


tem of education more adapted to the 
happiness ofthe rising 
any hitherto extant.” 
Now, Sir, upon what foundation 
would you conceive this new system to 
rest, which, according to the opinion 
promulgated by the author, must ne- 
vessarily be productive of general good 
to society? [tremble while [relate it ; 
Lie very name of God, the great and 
eternal Author of nature, the ever-liv- 
ing fountain through which the universe 
has its existence, 1s for the future to be 
totally expunged and obliterated from 
the minds of our offspring, it being a 
remnant of the grossest superstition ; 
and a belief in his existence and at- 
tributes, he considers as inimical to 
and incompatible with, the happiness 
of the human race! It would be stain- 
ing your columns, Sir, were | io quote 
certain passages from this diabolical 
treatise, though at the same time it 
will be necessary to give a few short 
extracts in the author’s own words, 
that your readers may form some idea 
of a book, that never was surpassed 
in moral turpitude, during the worst 
stages of the French revolution; take 
the | following as an instance, in the first 
page of his work.— 
L shall shew that the present sys- | 
tem of educating children is entirely on 
a wrong basis, and their youthful time 


generation than 


The work al- 

“An Address 

i m ent 2? 66 1 2) aeF _ . 

to Men of Science, with a new sys- 


is so far wasted, as to leave them, 
when Sekt ae to years of maturity, 
ina state of comparative ignorance ; 
1 would banish from our school books 
every word about God, or Devil, Hea- 
ven, or Hell, as hypoeritical and un- 
meaning words, mere words of sound, 
and confine the attention of children 
and youth to such subjects, as an every 
day’s experience shall evince to them 
to have a foundationin nature. There 


fore, I would say, that the books of 


children had better be filled with sci- 
entific subjects, than with moral pre- 
cepts; Twould most strenuously yet hie 
the reader to abandon the idea, if he 
does hold it, that morality 1s enahiten’ 
onreligion; 1 solemnly nb a nlite 
assert, that religion is rather the bane 
than the nurse “of morality. What 
avail the dogmas of the priest about 
an end to the world, about a resur- 
rection, about a day of judgment, 
about a heaven and hell, or about re- 
wards and punishments after this life, 
when we assert that matter is impe- 
rishable and indestructible—that it 
always was what it now is, and that 
t will always continue the same. An- 
swer this, ye priests. Come forward, 
ye men of science, and support these 
plain truths, which are as familiar to 
your minds, as the simplest domonstra- 
tion in mathematics is to the experien- 
ced and accomplished mathematician. 
Away then with the ridiculous idea, 
and the priestly dogma, ofimmortality ; 
away with the contemptible notion that 
our bones, muscles,and our flesh, shall 
be gathered together afterthey are rot- 
ted and evaporated, fora resurrection 
to eternal life; away with the idea, that 
we have a sensible soul, which lives dis- 
tinct from, and after the diss utions 
of, the body; it is all a bugbear, a 
priestly imposture.” One more quo- 
tation from this infamous work, and I 
have done. 

Speaking of some of our greatest 
philosophers, he says, ‘‘ l will not be- 
lieve that Bacon, orN ewton, or Locke, 
had any other ideas of the Christian 
religion, or any other religion, than 1h 
have. In their days, the faggots had 

scarcely been extinguishe d, nor was 
ihe fuel thats supplied them exhausted ; 
they might therefore deem it prudent 
to equivocate as amatter of safety. New- 
ton was thoroughly ignorant of the che- 
mical properties of matter. Atheism 
leaves a man to sense, to philosophy; 
to natural picty. it is impossible to 
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analyze the creed of Sir I. Newton, or 
ground any one idea upon it. The 
writer must have been an atheist in dis- 
guise.” 

The above will furnish a specimen 
of what the reader has to expect in 
forty-eight pages of letter-press. I 
conceive that a more atrocious libel 
on religion and its professors never 
issued from the press. Believe me, 
Sir, in writing this I am actuated by 
no other motive than a sincere desire 
(in common, trust, with every honour- 
able character in the kingdom) to 
check the dissemination ofa work, the 
design of which is totally to overturn 
all our existing establishments, and 
which must tend to do incalculable 
injury to the youthful mind. 

The work is evidently designed for 
the perusal of the lower orders; his 
addressing it to ‘‘ Men of Science” is 
a mere pretext, as no men of real sei- 
ence could regard it otherwise than 
with that contempt and disdain it so 
richly deserves. Indeed, what would 

he opinion of any man be, were he to 
be told that such great and good men 
as Sir I. Newton, Locke, Boyle, and 
other philosophers, equally eminent 
for their piety and talents, were but 
Atheists in disguise? This is making 
an assertion against the opinion of the 
whole world ; for lam not acquainted 
with any author who has had the te- 
merity to state what demonstrably con- 
tradicts itself through the medium of 
all their works. 

That the immortal authors of the 
‘ Principia,’ and of the ‘ Essay on the 
Human Understanding,’ should have 
so glaring a falsehood stated respecting 
their memory, by one, whose publica- 
tions, for the honour of this nation, it 
is most devoutly to be wished may 
sink into that oblivion they so justly 
merit, is matter of regret only so far 
as it may affect the vicious, the igno- 
rant, and the weaker part of society, 
which of course must comprise a con- 
siderable majority of the population 
of this and every othercountry. Itis 
among these classes, that Carlile rests 
his hopes of undermining the social 
fabric, and of brutalizing the ‘ noblest 
work of God,’ as was but too fatally 
proved afew years since in aneighbour- 
ing country. 

It is a curious fact, that not a sin- 
gle allusion is made to that ‘ blood- 
Siain’d period’ throughout the whole 
publication. At that time, as is. uni- 


| versally known, all religion was abo- 
lished, and a disbelief in the existence 
of an overruling Providence publicly 
proclaimed: but this would have been 
an unfortunate point of time for Car- 
lile to have noticed, after the ideal 
state of purity and happiness he had 
drawn, aS consequent upon a total 
abandonment of all religion. After 
having perused the works of some of 
the most celebrated authors who have 
written principally for the purpose of 
attempting the destruction of Christia- 
nity, such as Paine, Tindal, Rousseau, 
Volney, and others of less notoriety in 
thecause of infidelity, I do not recollect 
a single passage in the works of any 
of the above-named writers, that is 
equal to the delinquency contained in 
the pamphlet upon which I am now 
animadverting. Though T. Paine has 
shewn so decided a disbelief of the 
Christian dispensation, yet as it re- 
gards the existence of a Supreme Cre- 
ator, he has not hesitated to state his 
firm conviction of thatimportant truth. 
But this man, if I may so term him, 
after having assailed our established 
religion in a manner disgusting to re- 
late, is not content with that, but he 
must deny the existence of Omnipo- 
tence, and, what is, if possible, more 
horrible, blame our belief in a first 
cause, as having occasioned much of 
our unhappiness in this world. Had I 
not seen this statement promulgated in 
the work to which I am now referring, 
1 could scarcely have believed such a 
wretch to have been in existence. 

Of what service was the punishment 
inflicted onCarlile, for vending the ‘Age 
| 


of Reason,’ if writings of a still more 
diabolical tendency are allowed thus to 
go unnoticed? Is. it from a motive of 
revenge against the government, for 
the just but too lenient treatment he 
has received, that he appears thus de- 
termined to continue. his old trade, of 
traducing andvilifyingwhatthe best and 
greatestmeninallagesoftheworldhave 
held sacred? There aresome, doubtless, 
who consider him a martyr in the cause 
of infidelity ; and that he is persecut- 
ed on the mere score of opinion. In 
answer to this, I would say, Ifany in- 
dividual is to be found, who can with 
sincerity assimilate his ideas in unison 
with the infamous assertions of Car- 
lile, would that individual, if an ho- 
nourable. man, publish to the world 
what he must know can dono possible 
| good, but must necessarily tend: to 
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prove greatly detrimental to the best 
interests of society? In what words 
then can we express our abhorrence 
of such characters as Carlisle, who, 
after treating the immortality of the 
soul as a mere illusion, an ignis fatuus, 
pourtrays to us an imaginary state of 
bliss im this world, that will amply 
indemnify us for our non-existence 
hereafter? But even this is not to be 
granted us, unless we implicitly follow 
the directions so minutely laid down 
in his ‘‘ Address to Men of Science.” 
What an excellent figure would Car- 
lile have made during the mania of 
the revolution in France! He would 
then have been in his proper element! 
With the Brissots and Robespieres he 
probably would have made _ himself 
highly conspicuous; though it appears 
to me, that notorious as these men 
were, they would almost have been 
ashamed of his company. I cannot 
conceive that any work published at 
that period, could possibly in its na- 
ture have been more calculated to 
unhinge; the elements of society, 
than the present publication. His 
whole family appear to be infected 
with the same disease, doubtless aris- 
ing from the execrable example taught 
them. Whata father must that be, 
who can thus deliberately teach his 
offspring (let his own opinions be what 
they may) to despise and ridicule that 
which the majority of the world, and 
the wisest and best of men, look upon 
with awe and reverence. 


PD: 


Holloway, near Islington, 
Aug. 25, 1821. 


== 


Extract from an old Book, &e. &c. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—There lies before me a copy 
of that somewhat rare, and certainly 
very curious book, called “EIKQN 
BASIAIKH’, professing, as is well 
known, to be written by that unfor- 
tunate monarch Charles [. but long 
attributed to the pen of Bishop 
Gauden, whom, however, later evi- 
dence has proved not to have been 
thewriter. The work contains twenty- 
eight chapters, wherein are discussed 
the most prominent topics connected 
with the proceedings of the king at that 
most calamitous period of his life and 
government, from the time when his 
kingdom began to be divided against 
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itself, to the terrible crisis. The whole 
is written in a very vigorous and 
manly style, and seems to be the best 
extenuation of the errors and motives 
of that prince, that could have been 
devised ; and, read in reference to the 
eventful period above mentioned, must 
needs produce peculiar feelings. 

In 1767, three letters appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, written 
from this neighbourhood, and tending 
to shew that the actual executioner of 
Charles I. was one William Walker, 
who died at Darnal, a village about a 
mile from Sheflield, (as his epitaph, in 
the parish church at the latter place, 
set forth,) in November 1700: this is 
presumed principally from the dying 
confession of Walker, and the concur- 
rent testimony of the “ State Trials,” 
wherein it is observed in the trial of 
William Hulet, for being one of the 
masquers on the scaffold, that the 
stroke was given by Walker, and the 
head then held up by Hulet. The 
whole of the evidence to be deduced 
from these letters makes it very 
probable, if not certain, that William 
Walker above mentioned was the 
actual executioner. Mr. Hunter, how- 
ever, the learned and judicious histo- 
rian of Hallamshire, attempts to dis- 


| parage the above report, yet, as F 


think, on insufficient grounds. 

Connected with the book and report 
above mentioned, I have to add the 
following extract, written on one of 
the blank leaves of a copy of the 
’Excwy Baowiky lately in my posses- 
sion, and once belonging to a person 
of Darnal. It exhibits the most bitter 
and fiery spirit of republicanism; 
and some expressions rather tend to 
strengthen the opinion respecting 
Walker: :—“ We glory in the remem- 
brance of having the honour to be his 
majesty’s judges, ignominiously called 
regicides, applauded mightily for their 
zeal and integrity for the good old 
cause, and cordial approbation, and 
the great effects, these of which we 
annually celebrate on the 30th of 
January, that derisional festival which 
we keep like true patriots of our coun- 
try, and that the true spirit of liberty 
may never die. We not only declare 
ourselves brave defenders of that glo- 
rious action, by reverencing that va- 
liant arm that did that noble deed, 
and annually signalize our gratitude 
to the pious memory of those illus- 
trious, (the writer’s pen here seems to 
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have slipped a word,) who by their 
undaunted magnanimity brought un- 
paralleled to a happy issue, and left | 
behind them such a glorious example 
which we will ne’er neglect to imitate 
when we shall have the like occasion. 
We are the cocks that dare crow, and | 
make the lion tremble.” On the blank | 
leaf preceding this extract, is written | 
in reference to the book, ‘ Fleshly | 
relief for the sons of Adam.” 

As connected with a subject of per- | 
ennial interest in English history, I | 
will transcribe a part of the second | 
chapter from the Basilike, entitled | 
** Upon the Earl of Stratford’s Death.” 
The royal prosopoiea observes,— 

‘* | looked upon my lord of Strafford | 
as a gentleman, whose great abilities | 
might make a prince rather afraid, 
than ashamed to emploie him in the 
greatest aflairs of state. 

‘‘ For those were prone to create in 
him great confidence of undertakings ; 
and this was like enough to betraie 
him into great errors, and manie eni- 
mies: whereof he could not but con- 
tract good store, while mooving in so | 
high a spheer and with so vigorous a | 
lustre, he must needs (as the sun) rais | 
manie envious exhalations, which, con- 
densed by a popular odium, were capa- 
ble to cast a cloud on the brightest 
merit and integritie. 

“Though I cannot in my judgment 
approov all hee did, driv’n (it may be) 
by the necessities of times, and the 
temper, more than led by his own dis- 
position to anie height and rigour of 
actions; yet I could never be con- 
vinced of anie such criminousness in 
him, as willingly to expose his life to 
the stroke of justice, and malice of | 
his enemies, 
{ 


** IT never met with a more unhappy 
conjuncture of affairs, than in the | 
business of that unfortunate earl; | 
when between my own unsatisfiedness 
of conscicnce, and a_ necessitie (as | 
some told me) of satisfying the im- | 
portunities of some pcople;: I was | 
persuaded by those that I think wished | 
mee well, to chuse rather what was 
safe than what seemed just ; preferring 
the outward peace of my kingdoms 
with men, before that inward exact- 
ness of conscience with God, * * * * 
* i 

““q I see it a bad exchange to 
wound a man’s own conscience, there- 
by to salv state sores; to calm the 
storms of popular discontents by stir- 


| 


ring up a tempest in a man’s own 
bosom. 

‘“‘ Nor hath God’s justice failed in 
the event and bad consequences, to 
shew the world the fallacie of that 
maxim, Beiter one man perish (though 
unjustly) than the people be displeased 
or destroyed, 

““Jn all likelihood I could never 
have suflered with my people greater 
calamities (yet with greater comfort,) 
had I vindicated Strafford’s innocence, 
at leas by denying to sign that destruc- 
tive dill according to that justice which 
my conscience suggested to me, then 
I have don sinse I have gratified som 
men’s unthankful importunities with 
so cruel a favour; and I have ob- 
served, that some who counselled me 
to sign that dill, have been so far from 
receiving the rewards of such ingra- 
tiatings with the people, that no men 
have been harrased and crushed more 
than they. Hee only hath been Jeast 
vexed by them who counselled me not 
to consent against the vote of my own 
conscience. I hopeGod hath forgiven 
me, and the sinful rashness of that 
business. * RK KR BH OM Kk Re OK Ke OR xX 
® &¢ & * 

‘‘ Nor were the crimes objected 
against him so clear as after a long 
and fair hearing to give satisfaction to 
the major part of both houses, espe- 
cially that of the lords, of whom scarce 
a third part were present, when the 
bill passed that hous. And for the 
Hous of Commons, manie gentlemen 
disposed enough to diminish my lord 
of Strafford’s greatness and power, 
yet unsatisfied of his guilt in law, 
durst not condemn him, who, for their 
integrity in their votes, were (by post- 
ing their names) exposed to the po- 
pular calumnie, hatred, and furie, 
which then grew so exorbitant in their 


| clamors for justice, (that is, to have 


both myself and the two houses vote, 
and do as they would have us,) that 
manie (tis thought) were rather terri- 
fied to concur with the condemning 
partie, than satisfied that of right they 
ought to do so. * * 

‘* This tenderness and regreet I find 
in my soul, for having had any hand 
(and that very unwillingly, God knows) 
in shedding one man’s blood unjustly, 
though under the color and formalitie 
of justice, and pretences of avoiding 
public mischicls, which may (1 hope) 
bee some evidence before God and 
man to all posieritie, that I am far 
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from bearing justly that vast load and 
guilt of all that blood which hath been 
shed in this unhappie war, which some 
men will needs charge on me to ease 
their own souls, who am, and ever 
shall bee, more afraid to take away 
any man’s life unjustly, than to lose 
my own.” Then follows (as at the 
end of all the chapters) a series of 
penitential reflections and prayers 
appropriate to the subject. 

I have by me a large sheet published 
at the Restoration, entitled ‘‘ Eng- 
land’s Black Tribunal, or the Royal 
Martyrs,” containing a large wood cut 
with heads of eighteen of the nobility 
who suffered death in the cause of 
their royal master, with a likeness 
also of the king himself, ‘ Enthron’d 
in centre of the planets bright,” as the 
verse has it. Round the picture are 
a series of doggerel verses appropriated 
to each of the heads. i shall conclude 
this article with the one referring to 
Strafford, which may be amusing, from 
the salvo it contains for the loss of a 
head; 


O Strafford! thy dear only king, 
“Lamented thy sad suffering ; 
And at his death thy fate was such 
As griev’d his conscience very much. 
If he who was both king and saint 
Did thus thy life and eoodness paint ; 
Encomiums thou needest none, 
fnough, the thing by Charles is done.” 

H. 
Sheffield, Aug. 18th, 1820. 
ee 


DEFENCE OF WORDSWORTH. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Sir,—It is not my intention to reply 
at length to the ‘* Vindication of Lord 
Byron’s Poetry,” (col. 810,) but rather 
to recur to and improve the remarks 
which I have already made respecting 
his lordship and Mr. Wordsworth. 

If your correspondent Aristarchus, 
as he somewhat pompously styles him- 
self, thinks fit to look into your Maga- 
zine for March last, he will there find 
that I have spoken of Lord Byron in 
terms of culogy; and inthe number 
for July, where, in a paper upon 
Wordsworth, I had occasion to men- 
tion his lordship, I never questioned 
his claim to the title of a great poet. 
My censures were directed to the im- 
moral tendency of his writings; and 
upon this, the only point of “attack, 
your correspondent neyer attempts a 


vindication. If Aristarchus has em- 
braced the infidel sentiments avouched 
in the poetry of Lord Byron, it may 
account for the indiscriminate praise 
he has lavished upon him, but it does 
not invalidate my assertions. The 
time has been when Dr. Wollcott was 
regarded as the greatest poet of the 
reiyn of George the Third,* but his 
laurels were rathered upon an im- 
pure soil, and they have withered. No 
essayist now borrows a plume from 
them to ornament his productions. 
Your correspondent seems to ima- 
gine, that he has aimed a bold stroke 
at Wordsworth, and demolished at 
once his poetical character. But far 
greater wits than himself have not 
been able to accomplish this. If the 
Ethiopian cannot be made white with 
washing, neither has the muse of 
Wordsworth become black by all the 
bottles of ink, nor maimed by all the 
arrows of criticism, which have been 
hurled against her. More than twenty 
years have elapsed since the poems of 
Wordsworth at first appeared in a 
small edition, when they were imme- 
diately attempted to be ‘“‘ run down;” 
but they have now obtained a name 
and a place among the magnates of 
the land. But Aristarchus is evident- 
ly unacquainted with his writings, and 
with the writings of his cotemporaries, 
else he would have known that nearly 
all the great poets of the age have 
paid him their eloquent homage. His 
fame is upborne by ‘‘a cloud of wit- 
nesses.” He has been acknowledged 
with reverence by Rogers, Corneval, 
and the author of Waverley. 
Montgomery, in his critique upon 
the Excursion, in the Eclectic Review, 
pronounces it a poem, ‘‘ not more dis- 
tinguished by the depth, compass, and 
variety of its speculation, than by ex- 
quisite choice of ornament, and inimi- 
tably appropriate diction; and in 
another place, when speaking of 
Wordsworth generally, he terms him 
a poet who seems “ all eye when he 
sees, all ear when he listens, all in- 
tellect when he reasons, and all sensi- 
bility when he is touched.” Moore, 
the author of Lallah Rookh, tells us, 
that ‘‘ Wordsworth is a poet even in 
his puerilities, one whose capacious 
mind, like the great pool of Norway, 
draws into its vortex, not only the 
mighty. things of the deep, but its 


* See Dr. Aikin’s Annual Review. 
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minute weeds and refuse.” Coleridge, 
in his ‘‘ Friend,” owns him as ‘“‘ apoet 
who has received the harp with reve- 
rence, and struck it with the hand of 
power;” and, lastly, Hazlitt, in his 
“ Table Talk,” lately published, eulo- 
gizes the poetry of Wordsworth, ‘ in 
comparison of which,” says he, “ all 
that Lord Byron has written is but 
EXAGERATED COMMONPLACE,” 
I am, yours, &c. 
G. M. 
Bridge-street, Derby, Sept. 6th, 1821. 
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ON THE BOILING OF POTATOES. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—I was very much pleased with 
the historical observations which you 
published, (col. 797,) respecting the 
Potato. To this root no one can 
attach a greater value than myself. 
But while I feel thankful to Divine 
Providence for this simple but useful 
vegetable, I cannot but regret that it 
should be so seriously injured in the 
dressing as it frequently is, by those to 
whom the management of cooking is 
consigned. In Lancashire and Che- 
shire, the Potato is brought to the 
table in the highest state of perfection 
of which its nature has hitherto been 


other parts of the kingdom the inha- 
bitants have a lesson yet to learn. 
Having been brought up in Lanca- 


shire, and accustomed to this vegeta- | 


ble, where it is served up both in ap- 
pearance and taste remarkably good, 
I was greatly disappointed on leaving 
the country, to find it brought to the 
table in a manner no way inviting. 
Sometimes it has been saturated with 
water, and at other times hard and 
clammy, which rendered its look bad 
and its taste still worse. 

On making inquiries, the people, in 
some places, wondered at my dissatis- 
faction, and in others they ascribed 
the defect to the bad quality of the 
Potato, and to the uncongenial soil. 
But so far as I have been able to ex- 
tend my observations, not one appear- 
ed conscious that the preparation was 
defective, and that a Potato, but in- 
different in quality, might be much 
improved by good management in 
dressing it. Satisfied of this defi- 
ciency, allow me, Sir, to forward for 
your insertion, in your valuable and 
widely extended miscellany, a recipe 


for preparing this valuable article of 
life.— 

Select the potatoes as nearly of one 
size as possible, pare off the skins, 
and wash them very well, then put 
them into an iron pot, and cover them 
with cold water; place the pot on the 
fire, and cause them to boil as soon as 
possible. Care, however, must be 
taken, that after they begin to boil, they 
be not suffered to boil quick, but rather 
slow. In about ten or fifteen minutes 
after they begin to boil, try them care- 
fully with a fork ; and as soon as they 
receive the fork very easily, and 
appear to be breaking on the surface, 
take them off the fire, and be particu- 
larly careful to pour from them all the 
water, and then putting the pot on the 
fire for about five minutes, continue to 
shake the pot so as to move the bulk 
of the potatoes, and the steam will eva- 
porate, and the potatoes will assume 
a pleasant. and dry surface. Care 
must be taken in this latter process 
that they do not burn at the bottom of 
the pot. You have only then to take 
a clean napkin, and putting it over and 
pressing it down on the potatoes in 
the pot, place them at some little dis- 
tance from the fire, and they will keep 


| for an hour, if necessary, good looking 
? i »8 8 
| and good tasted. Some persons, after 
found to be susceptible, but in most | 


the water is poured off, sprinkle a 
little salt on the potatoes while shaking 
them, which is said to heighten their 
flavour; but this is an experiment 
which I never tried. 
.G, 
August 11, 1821. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO. 


( Continued from col. 689.) 


Tue refractory Cardinals, on quitting 
Lucca, repaired to Pisa, where they 
took the bold step of constituting 
themselves a general council, in which 
capacity they summoned the principal 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the vari- 
ous countries in Europe to assist 
them in the task of composing the 
distractions of the Church. In this 
crisis of his affairs, Leonardo still ad- 
hered to the fortunes of Gregory, 
whom he accompanied on his return 
from Lucca to Siena, in the month of 
July 1408. But wearied and disgust- 
ed by the unsettled life which he had 
of late been compelled to lead, and 
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scandalized by the intrigues and 
dissensions of which he was the daily 
witness, he began to envy the tran- 
quillity enjoyed by his friend Poggio, 
who had retired from the pontifical 
court to Florence, where he devoted 
himself to the intercourses of friend- 
ship and the prosecution of his stu- 
dies. He therefore requested the 
kind interposition of Poggio and of 
Niccolo Niccoli, to procure for him, in 
his native republic, some official sta- 
tion, which might justify him in quit- 
ting the service of the Pontiff. In 
this wish, however, he was for the 
present disappointed ; and after pay- 
ing a visit to the baths of Petrioli, 
he went to his native city Arezzo on 
the first of December 1408; and from 
thence proceeded to rejoin his mas- 
ter, who, in the course of his wander- 
ings, had fixed his abode at Rimini. § 

individuals who have familiar ac- 
cess to the great, are ever troubled 
with the importunities of those who 
hunger and thirst after places of pro- 
fit and trust. To these importunities 
Leonardo appears to have been ex- 
posed, in consequence of the interest 
which it was presumed that he had 
established with his Holiness, in con- 
sequence of the fidelity of his attach- 
ment to him. During his residence 
at Rimini, he received a letter from 
Niccolo Niccoli, requesting him to 
exert his influence to advance an 
aspiring ecclesiastic to a bishopric 
which was supposed to be vacant. 
The reply which he made to this ap- 
plication may afford hints of advice to 
candidates for the mitre in modern 
times. 

‘* Your letter, which I received to- 
day, announces to me the notable 
cupidity and immature haste of your 
friend, who, with a view of serving 
God without the inconveniences of 
poverty, desires a rich bishopric.— 
In replying to this part of your epistle, 
not to hold out delusive hopes to 
your friend, who may be a good man, 
but, as I conccive, byno means a man 
of the world, I must inform you that 
you are deccived by the reports of 
the deprivation of the bishop whom 
you mention. You may be assured 


that no such step has been, or is, con- | 


templated in this court. Besides, you 
must allow me to suggest, what in- 
deed ought not to have escaped the 


attention of your friend and yourself 
that with respect to promotions of this 
kind, the ground ought to be well laid 
by careful and diligent previous mea- 
sures, so that they who have the 
power may also be inspired with the 
will to bestow them. These previous 
measures, without which all expecta- 
tions are futile and vain, your friend 
seems totally to have neglected. Re- 
member that this court is crowded by 
our counirymen, whose opposition 
must be silenced, or whose interest 
must be conciliated, by a bribe. If 
you imagine that I can _ effect this 
business by a simple application, you 
are egregiously mistaken. As Juvenal 
says, 

To rise to power, commit some daring crime; 
For probity is praised, and left to starve. 

‘‘? write my sentiments freely on this 
point, in order that you may under- 
stand, that if you would attain your 
object, you must change your mea- 
sures. As to myself, 1 am ready to 
serve ycu to the utmost of my ability ; 
but at this time I have not power to 
compete with the projects of the am- 
bitious men by whom [I am. sur- 
rounded. Let the candidate then do 
his Holiness some signal service, in 
order that his name may be received 
with due favour. The Deity proposes 
the good things of life as prizes ; these 
prizes, however, are not the meed of 
the indolent spectater, but of the stre- 
nuous and active champion.” + 

Though Leonardo thus instructed 
the ecclesiastical aspirant how to 
inake his way to preferment in the 
pontifical court, he was too indepen- 
dent in spirit himself to practise the 
lesson which he thus _ inculcated. 
Whilst he attended to the routine of 
his duty as one of the secretaries of 
his Holiness, he was careful not to 
foment the divisions which gave scan- 
dal to the Christian community, or 
to assist in drawing up the anathemas 
and processes which were fulminated 
against the enemies of Gregory. By 
this conduct, his interest at court was 
diminished, and he became liable to 
invidious animadversion. But in this 
decline of favour, he consoled himself 
by the approbation of his conscience; 
supported by which, he firmly resolved 
not to quit the onward path of integ- 
rity. It was his earnest wish io do 
no wrong to any one; and on his 
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being permitted to abstain from co- 
operating in any act of injustice, he 
rested his continuance in the service 
of Gregory*. 
occupied many of his leisure hours, 
in investigating the antiquities of the 
city ef Rimini, of which we find the 
following interesting account in a 
letter to Niccolo Niccoli: 

“You have been impelled by your 
ardent curiosity, on the subject of 
antiquities 
information by letter, should I find 
any monuments of art at 
Rimini. 
the requisite researches on my own 
account, 
wishes, I renewed 
with i 
nuteness. 


to 


ancient 


my investigations 
diligence and mi- 
nini, as | 


% | 
all po: 


are well aware, was a very ancient | 
and celebrated colony of the Roman 
people. But it has shared the fate of 
other ancient cities. It contains mo- | 


numents of very ancient works, but 
so ruined and worn by time, that it 


their original plan, or the uses to 
which they were destined. There | 
are, however, two remarkable and 


excellent specimens of antique work- 
manship, still almost entire, well 
worthy of observation, and distin- 


describe to the best of my ability. 
“The first is a lofty and magnificent 
Gate, built with squared stones, and 


antiquity of which is evinced by the 


For although some of the letters of 
the inscription in question, are lost in 
consequence of the dilapidation of 
the edifice, the name of the consul 
under whose auspices it was erected 
is still legible, and the dipthongs are 


exhibited in the antique fashion of | 


the Greeks. This gate was originally 
flanked by two towers; but these 
being built, not with stone, but brick, 
are almost entirely fallen into decay. 
Thus much as to the first relic of an- 
tiquity. The second is a most beau- 
tiful and clegant Bridge, which, as 
appears by the inscriptions engraven 
on its battlements, was a gift pre- 
sented to the city by Augustus and 
Tiberius. In all probability it was 
begun by the former of those empe- 
rors, and finished by the latter; or 
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In the mean time, he | 


request me to give you | 


Though I had already made | 


for the gratification of your | 


suppose you | 


892 


perhaps it was projected by the one, 
and executed by the other. How- 
ever this may be, the structure of the 
bridge is very magnificent, and it is 
highly decorated with marble. The 
piers are four feet deep in the water, 
supporting four arches. The bridge 

broad to allow two 


is sufficiently 
carriages moving in opposite direc- 


| tions easily to pass each other, and 


on each side there is an elevated path- 
way for foot passengers. The battle- 


| ments are made of marble, in single 


slabs placed upright, and resting 
each on its own base, and rounded 
at the top. The most remarkable 
circumstance which I observed in 
this magnificent bridge, is, that it is 
extended in exquisite and correspon- 
dent workmanship, beyond each bank 
of the river, so as to obviate those 


| changes of the course of the stream 
| which might be the effect of a sudden 


rise of its current. The highway con- 
nected with it was formed of the same 


s | kind of stones, with which the high- 
is next to impossible to ascertain | 


ways about Rome were formerly con- 
structed. Of this there still remain 
some vestiges, and many stones of 
the kind to which I have alluded are 


| to be found in various places, scatter- 


ed in the vicinity of the road. From 


thy | these two monuments of antiquity, it 
guished by their beauty, which I will | 


may be determined with sufficient 


| certainty, that this city was not in 
| times of old, of greater, but rather of 
| somewhat less extent than it is at pre- 
highly finished and ornamented, the | 


sent; for on the side which looks 


| towards Pesaro and the Temple of 
imscription by which it is surmounted. | 


Fortune, there isthe ancient gate which 
I have just described, and, on the op- 
posite side, looking towards Ravenna, 
there is the bridge of Augustus and 
Tiberius, extending over. the river 
which washes the walls of the town. 
In other parts, as well towards the sea 
as towards the land, are seen the ves- 
tiges of the ancient fortifications, which 


| were formerly surrounded by an open 


space called the Pomerium, and upon 
the inspection of which it is evident, 
that in modern times the town has 
been considerably enlarged.”’+ 

In the fourteenth century, a repu- 
tation for literary attainments was, 
throughout the whole of Italy, a sure 
passport to the favour of the great. 
The accomplished scholar was deemed 
entitled to familiar intercourse with 
sovereign princes. It is not, then, 
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matter of surprise, that, 
residence at Rimini, Leonardo should 
have been honoured with the friendly 
notice of Carlo Malatesta, 
that place, and of the surrounding dis- 
trict, and that he should, as he him- 
self declares, have been admitted to 
his table, and allowed to partake of 
his amusements, to share in his stu- 
dies, and freely to discuss with him all 
the current topics of disputation}. 
Leonardo was no flattercr; we may 


therefore give a considerable degree | 
| ments are exemplified in him, as being 


of credit to the eulogium on his newly 
acquired friend, with which he closes 
his’ letter to Niccolo Niccoli, on the 
antiquities of Rimini. 

“ But since I have undertaken to 
describe the ancient monuments of 
this place, I must not omit to mention 
one specimen of antiquity, to which 
nothing comparable can be found in 
Rome, in Athens, or in Syracuse. I 
speak not of a statue of Parianmarble, 
or of Corinthian brass; I speak of 
nothing mute, the ho of childish 
admiration; but of < Doe sonage who 
is the express image of those excellent 
men of old time, of whom we read with 
fixed admiration, and whose memory 
we hold in veneration ; I mean Carlo 
Malatesta, the lord of this state. You 
Know that I 
commendation; you will therefore the 
more readily believe me when I say, 
that as often as I look upon him, I 
seem to myself to behold a Marcus 
Marcellus, or a Furius Camillus, men 
who were at once invincible in war, 
and gentle, and observant of the laws, 
inpeace. Trust me, my friend, I nei- 
ther deceive you, nor am deceived 
myself. I never yet saw a man who 
nore nearly resembled the illustrious 
men whom I have just mentioned, in 
greatness of mind,in pre-eminence of 
genius, and in other virtues worthy of 
a distinguished chief. On this occa- 
sion, I do not deal in oratorical flou- 
rishes: let these be applied to indivi- 
duals whose virtues and actions stand 
in need of being set off by ornament, 
as paint and finery are used to supply 
the want of beauty in women. Be- 
sides, I have neither time nor space, 
in the composition of a letter, to write 
a formal panegyric on his character. 
1 say nothing, then, of his illustrious 
birth, of the glory of his ancestors, 
of his wealth, and of his power. For 
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t Leon, 


lord of 


am not much given to | 


| their 


during his| why should I dwell on such topics as 


the splendour of his family, when, in 
whatever station he had been born, he 
would have acquired nobility, glory, 


and honour, by his extraordinary vir- 


tues? 1 will only briefly say thus 
much, that by the munificence of the 
Divine Providence all the virtues of 
a long line of illustrious ancestry are 
SO: united in him, that whosoever of 
his predecessors was distinguished by 
magnanimity, by wisdom, by valour, 
or by justice, all their noble endow- 


legitimate successor. It is in- 
deed altogether wonderful in how 
many and how various things this 
prince excels. In the first place, his 
glory and skill in war is acknowledged 
by the concurrent testimony of “all 
competent judges. His military ex- 
ploits are great and memorable. Vic- 
tory has crowned his arms from his 
early youth ; and in the course of his 
campaigns he has evinced a generous 
loftiness of spirit, and an invincible 
strength of body, in the encountering 
of dangers. If you attend to his con- 
duct in peace, you will find him dis- 
tinguished by a maturity of wisdem, 
and by a singular prudence, the feuit 
of an excellent under standing, im- 

proved by constant experience in af- 
falta of the highe st importance. Add 
to this, what is in my opinion mest 
wonderful, that a person who hasbeen 
engaged in pursuits which seem to 
preclude all attention to study, has 
attained to an eminence in literature 
which has been reached by compara- 
tively few of those who have devoted 
the whole of their lives to the culti- 
vation of letters. He is, moreover, 
endowed with those eminent virtues, 
without which all other princely ac- 
complishments are instruments of mis- 
chief, namely, modesty, a high sense 
of honour, clemency, picty, and in- 
tegrity. Such is the activity of his 
genius, that whether he reads the an- 
cient authors, or composes in verse or 
prose, he seems born for that particu- 
lar employment. Another of his qua- 
lifications I should not perhaps have 
mentioned, had it not been cnumerat- 
ed amongst the accomplishments of 
Augustus and Titus, namely, that his 
handwriting is so elegant, that it 
equals, or even surpasses, that of his 
secretaries. I cannot therefore de- 
termine, whether he is more powerful 
or more learned—more strong in body 
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or in mind—more just, or more inge- 
nious. Some persons there are who 
estimate his good fortune by the suc- 
cess of his enterprises: but this suc- 
cess I attribute to his industry, his 
justice, and his piety ;. for it is a say- 
ing of Furius Camillus, that pros- 
perity attends the servants, adversity 
the contemners, of the gods. It is 
not my intention to institute a compa- 
rison between Malatesta and any of 
the great men of classic times; but in 
complying, with the request which you 
have made me, to give you an account 
of the specimens of antiquity which are 
to be found at Rimini, I thought it 
my duty not to omit to mention, with 


SS ane Se 


due praise, his talents and his vir- | 


9) x 


tues. ‘ 
( To be continued. ) 
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DEFECTIBILITY OF THE HUMAN 

MIND, AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE 

FALL OF MAN, FROM PREMISES UN- 

CONNECTED WITH THE BIBLE. 
Tae defectibility of the human mind is 
demonstrable from the prevalence of 
vice. 

For since our volition is not excited 
without an action of the mind, whereby 
we decide upon the motives presented 
to our choice, it follows that every act 


of wickedness results from a determi- | 


nate action of the mind. And since 
the prevalence of vice incontrovertibly 
proves a propensity to evil, and that 
propensity can never excite our voli- 
tion, except it bias the mind in the 
choice of motives; therefore, as the 
mind feels repugnant or not in the 
choice of good or evil motives, so the 
bias of the propensity to evil does or 
does not prevail. But since the propen- 
sity to. evil is incontrovertibly proved 
from the prevalence of vice, its bias 
upon the mind must be in the same 
proportion as vice is prevalent. Now, 
since the propensity and the preva- 
lence have the same relation as cause 
and effect, that relation must be deter- 
minate ; that is, they must have a de- 
terminate ratio to each other. Where- 
fore the inference is just, that, in pro- 
portion to the prevalence of vice, the 
mind of man is.more or less propense 
to evil, and cannot therefore be inde- 
fectible. 


* Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 9 


For if it be otherwise, and the pre~ 
valence be not in a determinate ratio 
to the propensity to evil, then one act 
of wickedness may indicate the evil 
propensity, and not another,—whichis 
absurd. For since the propensity to 
evil can never excite our volition, ex- 
cept it bias the mind in the choice of 
motives, every act of wickedness must 
indicate the evil propensity ; and since 
we cannot do an act of wickedness in- 
dependently of our volition, if the 
wicked acts be ever so multiplied, 
they must always have the same deter- 
minate ratio to the propensity to evil. 
\t therefore follows, that the human 
mind is more or less propense to evil 
in the same proportion as vice is more 
or less prevalent ; which demonstrates 


| its defectibility, since the mind cannot 
| be propense to evil, and indefectible, at 


| the same time. 
AN ATTEMPT TO DEMONSTRATE THE 


Before we apply this reasoning to 
the doctrine of the Fall, it may be ex- 
pected that we should prove @ priori 


| the defectibility of the first man. That 


there must be a first link im the chain 
of human beings, is obvious from this 
argument, that an eternal succession 
of human beings implies that not one 
individual of the beings of which the 
succession is made up, is self-existent ; 
and itis morally impossible that the 
succession ean be self-existent, that 
is, eternal, for then the effect must ex- 
ist before the cause ; for there can be 
no succession till one being is passed 
away, and another stands in his room. 
But the proof of the defectibility of the 
first man lies within a narrow com- 
pass ; for since the first man was not 
self-existent, he was not an infinite 
being, therefore he must owe his being 
to another; wherefore he must be a 
creature, and consequently a finite be- 
ing. But to be indefectible, he must 
possess infinite perfection ; which in- 
volves this contradiction, that a finite 
being must possess infinite perfection, 
—which is absurd. By consequence, a 
being that is finite, must also be de- 
fectible, 

But since the defectibility of the 
human mind has been demonstrated 
from the actual condition in which man 
is found, that is, from the prevalence 
of vice; in applying the argument to 
the doctrine of the Fall, we are not spe- 
culating upon any theory of the origin 
of moral evil, but our proof is ground- 
ed upon matter of fact, which is ob- 


| vious to every one’s observation. And 
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since the defectibility of the human 
mind is demonstrated, man’s liability 
to fall is demonstrated also. This de- 
fectibility is demonstrated from the 
prevalence of vice ; and since the mind 
of man is propense to evil in the same 
proportion as vice is prevalent, there- 
foreman must either have been created 
propense to evil, or he must have 
lapsed into his present condition. But 
it is inconsistent with reason to ima- 
gine that man was created propense 
to evil, since God, his creator, is infi- 
nite in holiness and indefectible. And 
since a propensity to evil must of all 
things be the most inimical to man’s 
present and eternal happiness, it is in- 
consistent to imagine that God,-who is 
infinite in wisdom and goodness, 
should create in him that evil propen- 
sity. 


Since, therefore, man was not cre- | 


ated propense to evil, he must have 
lapsed into his present condition. This 
is a supposition in which there is no 
inconsistency : for since man was de- 
fectible, he was liable to fall; which 
proves his condition to have beer con- 
tingent: and if man was not free to 
stand or fall, then the contingency 
was not in himself, and he would not 
be responsible for his actions. If he 
was created propense to evil, then his 
condition was not contingent, but ab- 


solute; and he could not himseif be | 


chargeable with the sin which he com- 
mitted. But what a dreadful dilemma 
would this hypothesis bring us into? 
for if sin be not chargeable upon the 
creature, it must be chargeable upon 
the Creator ; which we have seen to be 
inconsistent in the nature of things: 
wherefore the conclusion is inevitable, 
that man’s pristine condition was con- 
tingent ; that is, that he was free to 
stand or fall. Therefore, since man 
in his present condition is propense to 
evil, and is no longer free to do good, 
because the propensity to evil gives 
that bias to his mind which excites 
volitions that have a continual ten- 
dency to evil, he must have lapsed into 
this condition: which proves that the 
nature of man must have suffered de- 
terioration, that is, that he must have 
fallen from his pristine condition. 

But this deterioration of the nature 
of man is not referrible to any one 
branch of the family of human kind 
exclusively, but fixes upon the whole 
race ; wherefore the deterioration must 
have taken place inthe first man. For 


i 


since all men are found in the same 
predicament, and their identical con- 
dition cannet be accounted for upon 
any other hypothesis, we are com- 
pelled to refer it to the apostasy of the 
first man. But it is obvious for the 
same reason, that the deterioration is 
referrible alone to the first man, and 
that it must have taken place previ- 
ously to the propagation of his species, 
otherwise some of his progeny must 
have escaped the contamination. 
Whether this demonstration of the 
defectibility of the human mind, and 
of the doctrine of the Fall, from pre- 
mises entirely unconnected with the 
Bible, be satisfactory or not, the argu- 
ment is not preferred as a matter of 


| choice: for the demonsiration upon 


the Christian scheme is infinitely more 
satisfactory in the author’s judgment ; 
neither is it offered to the Christian as 
the best demonstration of the truth ; 
but the design of giving it to the pub- 
lic is, to convince every thinking man 
of the unreasonableness of modern in- 
fidelity. 
Pupicus, 
June 23, 1521. 
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Extract from an Old Sermon. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MAGAZINE. 


IMPERIAL 


Sir,—The following extract is from an 
old sermon, entitled ‘‘ The Mean in 
Mourning,” preached in 1593, ‘* by 
that eloquent divine of famous memo- 
rie, Thomas Playfere, Doctor in Di- 
vinity,” from Luke xxiii. 28.—‘‘ Weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves.” 
The sermon is divided into eight parts, 
of which the following is the commence- 
ment of the fourth, and will, it is con- 
ceived, be found by some of your Pro- 
testant readers interesting, as being 
a relic of the style in which the people 
in those times were instructed in the 
mysteries of Christ, by their Catholic 
divines. 

‘““The fourth part followeth; For 
mee, Weep not too much for my death. 
For the death of Christ is the death of 
Death: the death of the Divell: the life 
of himself: the life of Man. The rea- 
son of all this is his innocence and 
righteousnesse, which makes first, 
that as the life of Christ is the life of 
Life; so the death of Christ is the 
death of Death. Put the case how 


ee 
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you please, this is a most certaine 
truth, that the gate of life had never 
bin opened unto us, if Christ, who is 
the death of Death, had not by his 
death overcome death. Therefore both 


challengeth death, saying, O Death, 
I will bee thy death: and also after 
his death, hee derideth and scorneth 
death, saying, O Death, thou art but 
a drone, where is now thy sting? Ask 
death, any of you, [ pray, and say, 


How hast thou lost thy strength? What 
is the matter that virgins and very 
children do now contemn thee, where- 
as kings and even tyrants did before | ¢ 
feare thee? Death, I warrant, will an- 


jetting up and downe ina lyon’s skinne, 
did for a time terrifie his master; but 
afterwards being descried, did benefit 
him very much; semblably death 


| stands now like a silly asse, having 
before his death he threateneth and | 


his lyon’s skinne pulled over his eares, 


| and is so farre from terrifying any, that 
| it benefits all true Christians, 


because 


| by it they rest from their labour, and if 


they be oppressed with troubles ot 
cares, when they come to death, they 


| are discharged; death as an asse doth 
Death, how hast thou lost thy sting ? 


bear these burthens for them. 
‘*Q blessed, blessed be ourLord,which 


| hath so disarmed death, thatit can not 
| dous any hurt, no more than a bee 


swer you, that the only cause of this | 


is, the ug of Christ. Even asa bee 
stinging a dead body takes no hurt, 
git stinging a live body many times, 


.s both sting and life Pore ‘ther : in 
like manner death, so long as it stung 
mortal men only idee were dcar ‘a i 
sin, was never a wit the worse : but 
when it stung Christ once, who is life 
itself, by and l by it Gat both sting and 


‘Therefore as the brazen serpent was 


afrania 
|} US alrala, 1 


uf 


| but he cannot hurt the iron. 


30 far from 3 urting the Israc lite that | 


contrarywise it healed them ; after the 
same sort, deathis now so 
hurting any truc Israelite, that one th 
other side, if afllictio n, as a fiery ser- 
pent, sting us, or any thing else hurt 
us, presen tly itis helped and redres 
ed by death. Those which will needs 
play the ho bgoblins, or the night- 
walking spirits (as we call them,) all 
the wile they speak under a hollow 
vault, or leap forth with an ugly vizard 
upon their faces, they are so terrible, 
that he which thinketh himselfno small 
man, may pe rhaps be affrighted with 
them. But if some lusty fellow chance 
to steppe into one of these, and cud- 
vell him well-favouredly, and pull the 
vizard from his face, then every boy 
laughs him to scorne. So is it in this 
matter. Death was a terrible bulbeg- 
ger, and made every man afraid of 
him a great while; but Christ dying, 
buckled with this bulbegger, and con- 
jured him (as I may say) out of his 
hollow vault, when as the dead com- 
ming out of the graves, were seen in 
Jerusalem, and puld the vizard from 
his face, when as he himself rising, left 
the linning clothes, which were the 
vizard of death, behind him. There- 
fore as that asse called Cumanus Asus 


lar trom 


can which hath no sting ; nay rather it 
doth us much good, as the brazen ser- 
pent did the Israelites: which hath so 
dismask ed death that it cannot make 

omorethan a scar-bug can 
which hath no vizard; nay rather, as 
an asse beareth his master’s burthens, 
so death easeth and refresheth us. 
Hee that felleth a tree upon which the 
sun shineth, may well cut down the 
tree, but cannot hurt the sun. He 
iat powreth water upon iron which 
is red hot, may well quench the heate, 
And so 
Christ the sun of righteousnesse did 


| drive away the shadow of death; and 


as glowing iron, was too hot and too 


| hard a morsell to digest. 


| fruit which 
| he was nourished by it: but when he 


‘All the while Adam did eat any othe: 
God‘gave him leave to eate, 


had tasted of the forbidden tree, he 
perished. Right so death had free 
leave to devour a any other man, Christ 
only excepted, but when it went about 
to destroy Christ, then it was destroy- 
ed itself. Those barbarous people 
called Cannibals, which feed only upon 
raw flesh, especially of men, if they 
happen to eate a piece of roasted meat, 
commonly they surfit of it, and die. 
Even so the right Cannibal, the only 
devourer of all mankind, death I 
meane, tasting of Christ’s flesh, and 
finding it not to be raw, (such as it 
was used to eat) but wholsome and 
heavenly meate indeede, presently 
tooke a surfit of it, and within three 
days died. For even as when Judas 
had received a sop at Christ’s hand, 
anon after his bowels gushed out; in 
like sort death being so saucie as to 
snotch a sop (as it were) of Christ’s 
flesh, and a little bit of his body, was 


> ey and by, like Judas, choaked and 


| strangled with it, 


and faine to yieldit 
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up againe, when Christ on Easter-day 

revived. Death I wisse had not been 

brought up so daintely before, nor 

used to such manner of meate, but al- 

ways had ravined either with Mithri- 

dates’ daughters upon the poyson of 

sin, or else with Noah’s crow upon the 

carrion of corruption. Wherefore now, | 
saith Fulgentius, dcath did indeed taste 
of Christ, but could not swallow him 
up, nor disgest him. Contrariwise, 
Christ, as soon as ever he had buta 
little tasted of death, eftsoones he did 
devoure death, he did swallow up 
death in victory. And so the death 
of Christ, by reason of his righteous- 
nesse, is the death of Death. 

‘‘Ttis also the death of the-divell. 
As the apostle saith, that by his death 
he did overcome not only death, but 
him also which had the power of death, 
the divell. It is reported that the 
libard useth a strange kind of policie 
to kill the ape. © He lieth downe upon 
the ground, as though he were starke 


dead, which the apes seeing, come alto- 
gether, and in despite skip upon him. 
This the libard beareth patiently, til he 
thinks they have wearied themselves 
with their sporting, then suddenly he 
likewise leapes up, and catcheth one 
in his mouth, and in each foot one, 
which he immediately killeth and de- 
voureth. This was Christ’s policie. 
He wasiaid in the dust for dead. The 
divell theninsulted over him, and tram- 
pled upon him. But hee, like a lively 
libard, starting up on Easter-day, as- 
tonished the souldiers set to keep him, 
which were the divell’s apes, and made 
them lie like dead men. Even as hee 
told them before by the prophets, say- 
ing, I will be to them as a very lion, 


6? ° ° a] 
and as alibard in the way of Ashur. 


For as blind Samson by his death kill- 
ed the Philistines, when they were 
playing the apes in mocking and mow- 


ing at him, so Christ by his death de- | 


stroyed the divell. 

“ Scaliger writeth, that the camelion 
when he espies a serpent taking shade 
under a tree, climbes up into that tree, 
and lets down athreed, at the end 
whereof there is a little drop as cleere 
as any pearle, which falling upon the 
serpent’s head, kills him. Christ is 
this camelion: he climbes up into the 
tree of his crosse, and lets down a 
threed ofblood issuing out of his side, 
like Rahab’s red threed hanging out of 
her window, the least drop whereof 
being sopretious and so peerlesse, fal- | 


ling upon the serpent’s head, kills him. 
The wild bull of al things cannot abide 
any red colour. Therefore the hunter 
for the nonce standing before a tree, 
puts on a red garment, whom when 
the bull sees, he runnes at him as hard 
as he can drive. But the hunter slip- 
ping aside, the bull’s hornes sticke 
fast in the tree; as when David slip- 
ped aside, Saul’s speare stuck fast in 
the wall. Such a hunter is Christ. 
Christ standing before the tree of his 
crosse, puts on a-red garment, dipt 
and died in his owne bloud, as one that 
commeth with redde garments from 
Bozra. Therefore the divell and his 
angels, like wilde bulls of Bazan, run 
at him. But he shifting for himself, 
their hornes stick fast in his crosse ; 
as Abraham’s ram by his hornes stuck 
fast in the briers. Thus is the divell 
caught and killed. A dragon indeed 
kils an elephant; yet so as the ele- 
phant falling down kills the dragon 
with him. And accordingly to this, 
the divell killing Christ, was killed by 
Christ. Yea, as an elephant is strong- 
er than the dragon, and Eleazar is 
stronger than the elephant; so Christ 
is stronger than them both. For the 
elephant doth not live after he hath 
killed the dragon, neither doth Elea- 
zar live after he hath killed the ele- 
phant: but Christ liveth after he hath 
destroyed the divell. Leaving the di- 
vell dead, he is now risen himselfe from 
the dead. Wherefore as a libard kil- 
leth the ape, and a camelion the ser- 
pent, and a hunter the bull, and an 
elephant the dragon, and Hleazar the 
elephant himself; so Christ, the true 
Eleazar, which signifies the helpe of 
God, hath by his death killed that 
mischievous ape the divell, that old 
serpent the divell, that wilde bull the 
divell, that great dragon the divell, 
that raging elephant the divell.” 
( An additional extract would be acceptable. ) 


—— 


EXTRACTS FROM DR. CHALMER’S SER- 
MONS. 


Mr. EpiTor. 
S1r,—Allow me to hand you an ex- 
tract or two from the sermons of Dr. 
Chalmers. For simplicity, pathos, 
and truth of description, they are 
masterly specimens. And permit me, 
as afriend to your valuable publication, 
to suggest, that it will be highly satis- 


iis oan tec ee 
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factory to numbers of your readers, to 
find its pages enriched with occasi- 
onal selections from new publications 
of merit, which few have the means 
of perusing entire. 
Your friend, 
AMICUS, 

The following striking passage oc- 
curs in the sermon on “ the Necessity 
of the Spirit to give effect to the 
preaching of the gospel.” Speaking 
of the “natural man” understanding 
the literal import of the scriptures, he 
says,—‘* By the mere dint of that 
shrewdness and sagacity with which 
nature has endowed him, he will per- 
ceive a meaning here, which you will 


readily acknowledge, could not be per- | 


ceived bya manin a state of idiotism, 
In the case of the idiot, there is a 
complete barrier against his ever ac- 
quiring that conception of the meaning 
of this passage, which is quite com- 
petent to a man of strong and accom- 
plished understanding. For the sake 
of illustration, we may conceive this 
poor outcast from the common light 
of humanity, in some unaccountable 
fit of attention, listening to the sound 
of these words, and making some stre- 
nuous but abortive attempts to arrive 
at the same comprehension of them 
with a man whose reason is entire. 
But he cannot shake off the fetters 
which the hand of nature has laid upon 
his understanding ; and he goes back 
again to the dimness and delirium of 
his unhappy situation; and his mind 
locks itself up in the prison-hold of its 
confined and darkened faculties ; and 
if, inhis mysterious state of existence, 
he formed any conception whatever of 
the words now uttered in your hear- 
ing, we may rest assured that it stands 
distinguished, by a wide and impassa- 
ble chasm, from the conception of him, 
who has all the common powers and 
perceptions of the specics.” 

The annexed picture of the death- 
house of an expiring mortal, has all 
this popular writer’s depth of feeling. 
““ We may as well think of seeking a 
refuge in the applause of men, from 
the condemnation of God, as we may 
think of seeking a refuge in the power 
or the skill of men, from the mandate 
of God, that our breath shall depart 
from us. And have you never thought, 
when called to the chamber of the dy- 
ing man, when you saw the warning 
of death upon his countenance, and 


how its symptoms gathered and grew, 
and got the acendency over all the mi- 
nistrations of human care and of hu- 
man tenderness, when it every day 
became more visible, that the patient 
was drawing to his close, and that no- 
thing in the whole compass of art, or 
any of its resources, could stay the 
advances of the sure and last malady, 
have you never thought on seeing the 
bed of the sufferer surrounded by other 
comforters than those ofthe patriarch, 
(Job) when from morning to night, and 


|from night to morning, the watchful 


family sat at his couch, and guarded 


| his broken slumbers, and interpreted 


all his signals, and tried to hide from 
his observation the tears which attest- 
ed him to be the kindest of parents, 
when the sad anticipation spread its 
eloomy stillness over the household, 
and even sent forth an air of serious- 
ness and concern upon the men of 
other families, when you have witness- 
ed the despair of friends, who could 
only turn to cry at the spectacle of his 
last agonics, and had seen how little 
it was that weeping children and in- 
quiring neighbours could do for him, 
when you have contrasted the unre- 
lenting necessity of the grave, with the 
feebleness of every surrounding endea- 
vour to ward it, has the thought never 
entered within you—How powerless is 
the desire of man! how sure and how 
resistless is the decree of God 1” 


ee 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO HUSBANDS 
BY J. BH. 


Love so, that you may be feared ; rule 
so, that you may be honoured ; be not 
too difiident, lest you teach her to de- 
ceive you; nor too suspicious, lest you 
teach her to abuse you; if youseea 
fault, let your love hide it; if she con- 
tinue in it, let your wisdom reprove 
it: Reprove her not openly, lest she 
rrow bold; rebuke her not tauntingly, 
lest she grow spiteful: Proclaim not 
her beauty, lest she grow proud; boast 
not of her wisdom, lest you be thought 
foolish: Let her not see your imper- 
fections, lest she disdain you; profane 
not her ears with loose communication, 
lest you defile the sanctuary of her 
modesty. An understanding husband 
makes a discreet wife, and she a hap- 
py husband. 
Leeds, March30, 1821. 
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Poetry, 


JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL ACA-* 
DEMY OF ARTS, I8I9. 


Most respectfully inscribed to the President, Ben- 
gamin-West, Esq. Historical Painter to hes 
Majesty George the Third, &c. (By Mrs. 
S. Hughes, Islington.) 


SUCCESSIVE seasons, and revolving suns, 

At length bring on the day of Jubilee! 

Albion, for ages past in arms renown’d, 

Now boasts the rivalship in arts with Rome! 
Peace reigns, and the Augustan age revives ; 
Minerva, ‘patroness of arts and arms, 

Resumes her tranquil sway. The sacred Nine 
Assemble round Apollo’s throne, and wake 

To harmony divine their silver lyres : 

. They raise the vocal lay, in concert join, 


THE 


And chant the noble acts of George the | 


Third ! 

Britannia, hail! we to thy Sov’reign owe 
The restoration of the Arts :—to, him 
Who patroniz’d, with gen’rous fost’ring ast 
The talents which adorn this noblé dome !* 

‘W here venerable West, 
The honour’d father of the British school, 
Presides with placid brow, and eye benign! 

Fame soars above exalting, and unfurls 
Her glorious roll of honourable names, 
Whose magic touch has made the canvass glow, 
And giv’n to Beauty’s cheek unfading bloom! 
Whose wondrous creative skill transmits 
The noble acts of British heros down 
In bright succession to posterity ; 

And those who from cbdurate marble carve 
The alinost speaking bust, or form divine, 
Such as compell’d Pygmalion to adore! 

Taste contemplates the rich assemblage, 
And Admiration stands in rapture fost ! 

Thrice happy isle! Imperial Albion, hail! 
Cradle of Genius, cherisher of Arts, 

The seat of Science and of Literature ! 

This stately edifice, these classic walls, 
These storied ceilings, and this lofty dome, 
Display the royal donor’s noble mind ! 

Who, lost to sublunary scenes, surveys, 
With intellectual eye, a diadem 
Immortal and unfading in the skies ! 

Long may the British artists celebrate 

This bright auspicious day of Jubilee ! 
May Emulation raise theer fame as high 
As polish’d Greece, and all-accomplish’d 
Rome! 
May the Arts flourish to the end of time, 
Protected by a Brunswick on the throne ! 
ee 
IMITATION OF VERSES 

In the Imperial Magazime, July 1821. 

THE waves tossed high, and the winds roared 
loud, 

The light’ning flashed from the thunder cloud ; 
The bark’s frail rigging shook in the blast, 


And terror the mariner’s brow overcast. 
The Lord of Creation was sleeping on deck, 


{ 


| 


Bridge-street, Derby. 


respectfully, 


His diseiples were with him, yet dreaded a | 


wreck ; 
They cried aloud, “ Oh! Master, awake, 
‘‘ Save, save, Or we perish, we sink in the 


Jake.” 


* Somerset-House. 


No. 32.—Vo Lt; HI. 


Then Jesus arose, and rebuked the winds 


x faith to bis followers’ 
minds. 
His voice was soon heard in the sea’s angry 
deep, 
Now ’tis smooth—the air’s calm—as an infant 
asleep. 


Thus the timid disciple who ne’er disbelieves, 


In the voyage of life every succour receives, 


That Ompipotence, Wisdom, and Heavenly 


Love, 
Provide to ensure his reception above. 
F. R.S. 
— ee a 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE 

HENRY KIRK WHITE. 

Pure Spirit! thou art now from trouble free, 

The things which clouded thy young hemi- 
sphere, 

The prospects thou did’st raise, however dear, 


LATE 


| Have past into one gulph—Hiernity. 
It is—it was—it will for ever be; 


The friendless sorrow, and there falls no tear ; 
They sigh, but sigh in vain, for none will hear ; 
To them, the world is as the mighty sea— 

A troubled waste :—But thou, pure Spirit, art 
Remov’d from earthly selfishness and woe, 


| And now in songs immortal hast a part ; 


Receiving from. that fount, whence blessings 
flow, 

More than this earth had ever to impart, 

And nobler gifts than mortals could bestow. 


G. M, 
—— 

EXTRACT, &c. 
Sir,—Should the following beautiful 
lines, extracted from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Comedy of ‘‘ Nice Valour,’ 
and which are said to be the origin and 
model of Milton’s exquisite Poem, ‘‘ Zé 
Penseroso,” be consistent with the na- 
ture of your entertaining work, their 
insertion will confer a favour on ‘your’ 8 


Tora. 
Lwerpool, May 29, 1821. 

HENCE, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights” 
Wherein you spend 3 your folly ! 

There's nought in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy ; 
Oh! sweetest melancholy ! 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound? 


| Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 


Places which pale Passion lov es} 
Moenlizht walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save bats and ewls 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 
These are the sounds we fee ed upor 5 
Then stretch our bones ina still gloomy vaf- 
ey S J 
Nothing’s so dainty 
choly. 
3 Mi 


sweet as lovely melan- 
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STANZAS 
Addressed to a Lady in Distress of Mind. 


THERE is a heart—a tender heart, 
Which feels the pang of others’ woe; 
A soul which fears a hidden part, 
Nor seeming grief to know. 


There is a cordial, sanguine mind, 
Which looks beyond the gloom afar ; 

Sees cares and fears borne.on the wind, 
And hails the morning star. 


That heart, that soul, that mind is mine, 
That pressing grief and magic joy ; 
And mine the fervent prayer divine, 
To Him above the sky. 


; ‘ : > 
There is a sigh—a rending sigh, 

Which heaves the honest labouring breast,— 
A starting tear,—a lanyuid eye, 

But known to the distress’d. 


There is a dire,—a bursting storms, 
Impending o’er the naked head : 


But see! a shining heavenly form 
Appears, and it is fled 


That sigh, that tear, that gloomy night, 
O Madam! thou has 

But His that heaven-born face of light, 
Whose fiat bade it shine. 


L- Beh at . 
Known as thine 


Seek thou to him. His powerfal voice 
Call’d forth from wild, chaotic night, 
This roling sphere, and said * Rejoice,” 
To all that saw the light. 
ie is thy God, and He alone, 
Can chase thy gloomy fears away : 
O trast him! for thou yet shalt owa 
His providential sway. 
An IRISHMAN. 
ee 
A PICTURE OF FUTURITY. 
S1r,—I have just accidentally cast my 
eye on the following verses, published 
in a Newspaper in this country in the 
year 1809. If you have no objection, 
I could wish to see them in the Impe- 
rial Magazine, 
I am, Sir, respectfully, &c. 
ALEXANDER. 


Downpatrick, 26th May, 1821. 


«< Why dost thou build the hall? Son of the 
winged days! Thou lookest from thy towers 
to-day ;—yet a few years—and the blast of the 
desert comes—it howls in thy empty court, and 


whistles round thy half-worn shield.’? Osstan. 


O! mark yonder youth, on the hill’s summit 
bounding ! 


As light as the roe on green Morven of 


streams ; 
He gazes with joy on the prospects sur- 
rounding :— 
False visions of pleasure! fair fanciful 
dreams! 


Now, thoughtless descending to vales of delu- 
sien, 
Life’s wide-spreading landscape enraptures 
his eye; 


} 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Where flowers of enjoyments are spread in 
profusion, 

Which, soon as he plucks them, immedi- 
ately die. 


Bat changed is the scene—all is gloomy and 
dreary— 
The comfortess Hope from his bosom is 
fled : 
Recumbent he rests, like a pilgrim when weary, 
His journey completed—on Death’s silent 


bed! 
The green turf’s his mantle—the cold earth his 
pillow— 
A grave-stone contains the short age of his 
fame : 


Behold there his tomb!—and its shade is a 
willow, 
That sighs as the reader pronounces his 
name. 


Now seasons are fled—and new seasons suc- 
ceeding, 
The rank-growing nettles encircle his shrine ; 
On his once gentle breast the wild leveret is 
feeding, 
And who on his tomb-stone can trace out a 
line ? 


O Time! thou despoiler of Beauty and Nature, 
I see thee disfiz’ring Lithography’s page : 
Where Pity, no longer with each grief-worn 

feature, 
Laments o’er the mouldering dust of the 
sage. 


Even Friendship and Mem’ry his name have 
forgotten, 
His moss-cover’d marble no longer retains 
A useless inscription for him who lies rotten ; 
Since dark-veil’d forgetfulness claims his 
remains. 


Return, O! my Muse! from a scene so dis- 
tressing, 
Ah! why dost thou search in Futurity’s 
shade, 
For sorrows so poignant? for anguish so 
pressing ? 
The figure’s unreal thy fancy has made. 


But Time frowning answers—“ Though flowers 
how are springing, 
“To paint with their beauties the meadow 
and lawn ; 
‘They'll bloom scarce a day—and the bard 
that’s now singing, 
“Will shortly exhibit the piece he has 
drawn.” 


ef ae 
ELEGY 


To the Memory of Anna Margaretta, late Wife 
of John Brereton, Esq. Bointon, Norfolk, who 
departed this life March 21st, 1819, aged 62 
years. (By the Rev. Samuel Jones. ) 


A solemn knell is heard; the awful sound, 
To aged and to young, to great and small, 
Replete with admonition wise is found ; 


Not only to the relatives, but all. 


The voice says, ‘‘ Cry.’’—Then let the fiat pass, 
And may the call divine be heard with power : 

What shall I cry? Behold all flesh is grass, 
And mundane heauty withers like a flower. 
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But stop the sound, too poignant to the breast,* | She now, we doubt not, sings in accents sweet, 


A wile, a mother, sister, friend, deplor’d : 
Yet why lament that one so lov’d is blest? 
Be Heaven’s decree, while nature weeps, 


ador’d. 


The loss of those most near by nature’s bond 
Is great indeed ; a husband low’d bereav’d 
Of one so low’d, remov’d a mother fond, 
May well too great for language be con- 
ceiv de 


Not only to her family endear’d, 
But all within the circle that she mov’d, 
Will witness bear how much she was rever d— 
In Israel a mother she has prov’d! f 


j.et one connected as a friend sincere, 
A pastor, to a constant hearer pay 

A tribute due, and, wiping off the tear, 
Permission take with confidence to say— 


The subject of our verse was one who knew, 
And lov’d, and serv’d sincerely, the most 


High: 
Her trust in Christ, to whom for grace she 
flew, 
And prov’d that He could all her wants sup- 
ply- 


Renouncing proud self-confidence, aware 
That all our actions best with sin are stain’d, 
She sought a righteousness divine in prayer, 
And by her conduct prov’d her faith un- 
- ’ 
feign d. 
To latest time her memory shall endure, 
Her acts of charity on ev’ry tongue : 
Her greatest pleasure here to feed the poor, 
To clothe the naked—to instruct the young. 


But like the fragrant lily of the vale, 
As she, while living, humbly sought the 
shade, 
1 hear her dictate— Stop :” then cast a veil, 
And be her will, as still alive, obey’d. 


Bat caution due observ’d, we must revere 
The grace of God, which magnified, may 
move 
The hearts of others, who his goodness hear, 
Exciting prayer that they his love may prove. 


To God the praise, not to the creature due, 
Acknowledge and adore his righteous claim : 
The dear departed saint this lesson knew, 
And doubtless still acknowledges the same. 


Before in bondage known, through fear of death, 
She like a suinmer’s eve repos’d her head; 
To God serenely yielding up her breath, 
By Him supported on her dying bed. 


Resign’d, although withheld the rays or sun 
Of those who strong assurance here enjoy ; 

The will of God, she said, in all be done— 
For me be Christ to live, or gain to die. 


Remov d the fear of Death’s approaching dart, 
The clouds withdrawn, again to one she said, 
«¢ To God be praise, who does to me impart 
‘‘The victory through Christ, our living 
head.”’ 


Her hope apd constant prayer, in heaven to 
meet 
The Saviour, and adore his sov’reign love; 


*The bell was stopped by order of the af- 
flicted relatives. 


The anthems of the ransom’d choir above. 


Thou fairest among women, whither gone 
Thy dear Beloved? Whither turn’d aside? 
The answer, My Beloved is withdrawn 
Into his garden with his constant bride. 


Unto the beds of spices he repairs— 
The churches, where his faithful saints are 
known, 
To gather sweetest flow’rs, of grace the heirs, 
For glory meet, as lilies fully blown. 
Tho’ flow’rs may fade, we thus from scripture 
know, | die; 
That Christians, though remov’d, shall never 
Transplanted ouly from the church below, 
As wreaths immortal flourishing on high. 


eer ee 
VERSION OF OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO 
THE SUN. 
(IN HIS POEM, CARTHON, VOL. I.) 


Ou, Thou that roliest in yon azure fields, 
Round as the orbs of my forefathers’ shields ! 
Whence are thy beams, O Sun! thy lucentlight? 
Thou comest forth in awful beauty bright ; 
The vanquish’d stars are hidden in the skies ; 
The pale, cold moon, in western oceans lies; 
But thou unmovd roli’st on.—Great travller, 
say, 
What force can be companion of thy way ? 
The mountain oaks, tho’ mighty, fall away ; 
The mountains too themselves with years decay; 
The ocean ebbs and flows upon the shore, 
Or refluent beats the rocky surf no more ; 
The moon in heav’n is lost, nor signs remain, 
To shew her course along the starry plain: 
But thou remain’st the same effulgent force, 
Rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 
With tempest when the world in darkness lies, 
When thunders roll, and forky lightning flies ; 
In dazzling beauty starting from a cloud, 
Fearless, thou laughest at the storm aloud. 
But vain the cheering rays on Ossian shed, 
From him the great sublime is ever fled ;_ 
Wheiber at early morn with zephyr gay, 
In the clear east thy yellow ringlets play; 
Or gayly drest in lucid robes of state, 
Thy beams are trembling at the western gate. 
But still perhaps thy rays translucent shine : 
And share alone the fleeting hour that’s mine, 
Then careless, reckless of the morning’s call, 
Immur’d in clouds, and heedless of thy fall, 
Will sleep.—If so, exult, thou rising Sun ! 
Too soon, alas, Youth’s glowing hour is ran! 
Age is unlovely as the gleam of light 
Shed by the moon thro’ broken clouds by night, 
While yet the mists are lingering on the hill, 
And dreary damps the humid vailey fill, 
When from the terrors of the northern blast 
The traveller shrinks ere half his journey’s 
past, 
Peterborough, May 2, 1821. M. 
ee a 
EPITAPH IN CHICHESTER CHURCH - YARDe 
HERE lies an old Soldier whom all must applaud, 
Since he suffer’d much hardship at home and 
abroad ; 
But the hardest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the battle of SELF in the conquest of SIN. 
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HINDOO SUPERSTITION. 


Mr. Eprror. 
S1rk,—I have transcribed the follow- 
ing from a periodical work published 
in 1788; should it be agreeable to the 
design of the Imperial Magazine, its 
insertion will oblige, 
Yours, affectionately, 
J.S. 

Hollinwood, July 19, 1821. 
Extract of a Letter froma Gentleman 

in Calcutta, to his Father in London. 

“I have lately been an eye witness 
of a most melancholy transaction, the 
sad consequence of the ignorance and 
superstition that reign in Indostan. 
1 saw an aged man throw himself into 
a pit ten feet deep, and half full of 
combustibles, which had been set on 
fire. This man made himself a volun- 
tary victim, to preserve, as he thought, 
the lives of his children, who were at 
the time attacked by a dangerous and 
epidemical distemper. 

** When this distemper breaks out 
among the Hindoos, they believe, most 
religiously, that one of them must die 
to save the rest. This poor man was 


thoroughly persuaded that the lives of 


his children could not be preserved if 
he did not offer himself up as a sacri- 
fice for them. I used every argument 
with himself, his wife, his brothers, 
and sisters, to convince them of the 
absurdity of such an opinion, and the 
guilt of suicide, but in vain; they were 
deaf to my reasons; and, thinking at 
Jast that I intended to prevent by force 
this horrible sacrifice, they threw them- 


selves at my feet, and begged, with | 


tears in their eyes, that I would not 
oppose the resolution of the old man! 
‘The  self-devoted victim being 
seated on the brink of the pit, raised 
his hands to heaven, and prayed with 
great fervour. After he had remained 
half an hour in that posture, four of 
his nearest relations help him on his 
legs, and walked with him five times 
round the pit, all of them calling upon 
Mam and Setaram, two of their saints. 
During this ceremony,the women were 
tearing their hair, beating their breasts, 
and roaring in a most horrible man- 
ner. The four relations at last let go 
their hold of ‘the old man, who imme- 
diately threw himself into the pit, and 
not a groan was heard from him. The 
bystanders had each a spade in his 
hand, and immediately began to fill 


up the hole with earth, so that the old 
man might be said to be burnt and 
buried alive. Two of the children 
were present, One seven and the other 
eight years old; and they alone, of all 
the spectators, appeared to be affect- 
ed. As to the women, they went home 
with the greatest sang froid. Such an 
event being an object of glory to the 
relations; the day on which a wretch- 
ed victim to superstition is thus self- 
devoted, is a day of triumph to his 
whole family.” 


—S 


ATHEISM AN ABSURDITY. 


One of the arguments used, to prove the 
existence of a God, is this—‘* where- 
ever there is a manifest contrivance 
and design, there is, or there must 
have been, an agent who could con- 
trive and design: but in the appear- 
ances of nature in general, and in the 
construction of the human frame in 
particular, there is manifest contri- 
vance and design ; therefore there is, 
or there must have been, some agent, 
who has designed and contrived the 
appearances of nature in general, and 
the construction of the human frame 
in particular.” Ihave seen an objec- 
tion started against this argument, of 
which the following is an accurate 
copy, 

‘‘ The Theists assert that the struc- 
ture of the universe in general proves 
its divine original; that the being 
called man, displays so much con- 
trivance and design, both in the facul- 
ties of mind and body, that he must 
have been created by a superior being— 
a being possessed of greater power 
and wisdom than himself. Granted. 
What follows? If man, possessing 
moderate power and wisdom, would 
not have existed unless he had been 
created by a being superior to himself, 
much less could that being have ex- 
isted unless he had been created bya 
still superior being—that being by 
another, and so on, ad infinitum—the 
difficulty increasing tenfold with every 
link ofthe chain. Thus the very argu- 
ment which tends to prove that God 
created material and rational beings, 
proves at the same time, a fortiori,that 
he himself must have been created, 
i. e. it proves nothing at all.” 

Upon the argument, and upon this 
objection or reply made to it, I beg 
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leave to submit the following obser- | as the argument rests exclusively upon 


vations :— the former. <A material substance 1 ir | 

1. All that the argument proves, all| with contrivance in its organization, Nn] 
that the argument professes to prove, | proves that there must have been a ay 
is, not that the being who made nature, | contriver; and if that being who con- ree 
and made man, is benevolent, or holy, | trived, be also material, and organized, iid. 


or wise, or even powerful; but simply, 
that there is a being who can contrive, 
who has made nature, and the body of 
man. Iconsider, therefore, that those 
terms in the objection which ascribe 
wisdom, superiority, &c. to the being 
whose existence is denied, however 
they may affect other arguments, affect 


and contrived; he must, for the same 
reason, have resulted from another 
being who can contrive. but it does 
not follow, that because a material 
substance, contrived in its organiza- 
tion, must have had a contriver, that, 
therefore, that contriver is a material 
substance: on the contrary, it is 


not this. 

2. The argument ascribes to the 
appearances of nature, and to the 
body of man, no qualities of excellence, 
perfection, exquisiteness, &c.; it sim- 
ply ascribes to them the character of 
intention, contrivance, and design. 
So that to say the contriver does not 
exist, because the contrivance is not 
perfect, is saying nothing that touches 
the argument. [ do not say that the 
contrivance is perfect, but that there 1s 
a contrivance. Y do not argue to the 
perfection of the contriver, but to his 
existence. 

3. That which the argument rests 
upon, and that which it alone needs, 
is the contrived organization of material 
substances. I did not know that the 
advocates for the’ existence of God 
had ever argued that existence from 
mind or spirtt as theirdata. Dr. Paley 
does not. He may refer to the faculty 
of thinking, to prove or illustrate the 
attributes of God; bat the proof of his 
existence he rests wholly upon the 
adaptation and contrivance in the 
organization of material substances; 
and certainly nothing more is neces- 
sary, at least nothing more is used in 
the argument under consideration. 
When, therefore, the objector says, 
“‘that the being called man displays 
so much contrivance and design, both 
in the faculties of his mind and body,” 
he is either replying to an argument 
totally distinct from that before us, or 
he is introducing a ground of sophism. 
I greatly suspect the latter. Ido not 
attribute contrivance to the faculties 
of the mind. I say nothing about 
either the mind or its faculties; they 
form a subject concerning which no- 
thing is here predicated. 

Upon close inspection, the fallacy 
of the reply will be found to lie here— 
the objector confounds organized sub- 
stances with faculties of mind ; where- 


asserted that that contriver is unorga- 
nized and immaterial; and, conse- 
quently, this argument, which proves 
the existence of such a being, by no 
means proves that he was either 
created or contrived. 


beg leave to pursue the argument in a . 
somewhat different way. 4 


ever there is manifest contrivance and 
design, there is, or there must have 


design,” I regard as self-evident; a 


After making these observations, I 
The first proposition, viz. ‘‘ Where- 


been, an agent who could contrive and 


proposition to which the Atheist him- Be 
self does not object. We can as well eats 
conceive an effect existing without a : 
cause, aS conceive a contrivance ex- he aN 
isting without a contriver. But the Gime | 
second proposition, viz. ‘‘ That in the \ 
appearances of nature in general, and 
in the construction of the human frame 
in particular, there is manifest con- 
trivance and design,’’ is that which 
the Atheist treats as vulnerable and fal- sy 
lacious. It is not now my object, and ey aa 
neither is it necessary to adduce nume- 
rous instances from animated nature, to 
prove that in that nature there is plan vp 
and device, an ingenious arrangement Nt 
of parts, and an adaptation of means ia 
to an end—one shall suffice. If any J 
man can sit down, and examine with ut 
the eye of science and philosophy the ae 
structure and operation of the eye; if Hn 
he can have a clear perception of the 
position, purposes, action, movement, iit 

&c. of its cornea, its humours, its | | 
pupil, its fibres, its retina, and its sal 
nerve; and if with this scientific exa- ey 
mination, and this clear perception, he et 
can assert that the eye manifests no 
contrivance, presents no ingenuity of ‘asad 
structure, no accommodation of means Hear 
to an end, with such a man the argu- a 
ment is atan end—he must assert on, 
and none can contradict him—he is 
entrenched in the last resource of.a he 
8 i 


seen alt 
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puerile argumont, a mere ipse dixit ! | be the author of rationa! souls, as well 


We conceive then, that the conclusion 
is invincible; and thatit follows, with 
all the evidence of sound reasoning, 
‘that there is, or there must have 
been, some being who has devised 
and contrived the works of nature in 
general, and the body of man in par- 
ticular.” 

It is now the business of sound 
argument, and true philosophy, to 
discover the agent who has thus in- 
vented and contrived. We have be- 
fore us a manifest purpose and design ; 
this design must have resulted from 
chance, or from necessity, or from 
some being possessing intelligence 
and power. Design, resulting from 
chance, is a contradiction in terms. 
Necessity cannot be the contriver ; 
for, if necessity have any existence at 
all, it only exists as a law; but law 
cannot devise, cannot act; itis only 
a rule by which a something else de- 
vises oracts. This design then must 
have resulted from some agent, from 
some cause, possessing intelligence 
and power. 

Up to this stage of the argument, I 
hope it may be pronounced clear and 
safe. Of the being possessing intelli- 
eence and power, whose existence we 
hope is legitimately made to appear, 
we say, that either he is uncaused and 
eternal, or he is the produce of some 
other being. I am aware that the 
Atheist will suppose he is overturning 
all my preceding argumentation, by 
proving or saying that this being him- 


self must have been caused by some | 
other being, and that being by some | 
other, and so on ad infinitum. Batif 


it can be made out that this involves 
a gross contradiction, the point is 
gained. 

To my own satisfaction, and, I have 
the vanity to think, to the satisfaction 
of every close and impartial reasoner, 
it has been,fully shown, that it cannot 
be argued, that this being was formed 
and was contrived, on the same ground 
that we argue that the works of nature 
were contrived and formed: the works 
of nature are material, and mechani- 
cally organized; and from that, it is 
inferred, that they must have emanated 
from a being possessed of invention 
and power; but that being himself is 
supposed to be immaterial and un- 
organized, and it does not follow from 
any thing in the argument, that he is 


| 
| 


mnotso. But as this being is allowed to | 


as organized bodies, itis still required 
to show reason why he himself is not 
caused and produced? why, as the 
human spirit has resulted from some 
spirit, that spirit has not resulted 
from some other spirit, and so on ad 
infinitum ? 

I believe the person, who maintains 

e non-existence of Deity, will rea- 
dily, nay exultingly allow, that the 
subject now resolves itself into this 
question,—‘‘ Is the chain of causes 
and effects eternal, or is there a first 
cause?” It is to me utterly incon- 
ceivable, that without a, first cause, 
there could ever have been any cause 
at all. To this it will be answered, 
that I might as well say, that there 
would be no duration, because there 
was no first duration, But the cases 
are not parallel—duration is uncaused, 
simple, indivisible, and infinite— 
causes and eflects are caused, dis- 
tinct, and divisible, or at least they 
are not one. But I do not stand upon 
this ground; and neither have I any 
thing to do with the common allu- 
sions to ‘‘ a suspended chain, and a 
string of blind men.” I flatter myself 
Ihave hold of something more solid 
and argumentative than either. There 
must be a first cause; for an eternal 
chain of causes and effects involves a 
gross contradiction. The following is 
my proof :— 

No axiom in geometry is more 
clear than the following positions,—Of 
two things, one of which causes, and 
the other is caused by it; that which 
causes, must exist before that which is 
caused. If there are two things, and 
one of them existed before the other, 
both cannot be eternal. That which 
is true of every part must be true of 
the whole. Now, here is a chain of 
causes and effects, i. e. a succession of 
things producing, and of things pro- 
duced; and it is allowed, that the 
things which produce existed before 
the things produced; and both are 
asserted to be eternal; consequently, 
one eternal thing must have existed 
before another eternal thing,—which 
is absurd. Take any one thing that 
causes, and the immediate thing that 
is caused by it, and itis allowed that 
the former must exist before the 
latter; and what is thus allowed of 
the thing that causes, and the thing 
that is caused, is allowed of every 
thing that causes and every thing that 
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is caused; and yet it is asserted that 
both are eternal? i.e. that one does 
and does not exist before the other, 
—which Is acontradiction. 

The gentleman, whose reasoning 
gave birth to the observations contain- 
ed in these pages, is represented as 
an eminent mathematician: he is 
therefore perfectly familiar with this 
axiom,—‘* Things equal to one and 
the same are equal to one another.” 
Let eternity be the thing given. Now 
if causes, i. e. the things which cause, 
are equal in their duration to eternity, 
i.e. are eternal,—and effects, 1. e. 
things caused, are equal in their dura- 
tion to eternity, i. e. are eternal ;—the 
things which are caused must be equal 
in their duration, i.e. must have an 
existence parallel with the things 
which cause,—whichisimpossible. It 
follows, that causes and efiects cannot 
both be eternal,—it follows, that the 
chain of causes and effects is not eter- 
ernal,—it follows, that there must be a 
First Cause. 

ae 
ON THE SONNETS OF THE REV. WM. 
LISLE BOWLES. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—It may seem an useless occupa- 
tion to make any remarks upon those 
writings which have obtained an emi- 
nentstation inthe literature ofourcoun- 
try; their merits have been discussed, 
and there is in the general but one opini- 
on asitregardsthem. Yetitnot unfre- 
quently happens, that while the best 
and more elaborate productions of a 
writer may be fully known and appre- 
ciated, a few pieces are in some de- 
gree overlooked, from their forming 
but a small portion of hislabours. Mr. 
Bowles has written much, his writings 
have gone forth into the world, and 
they cannot now be either lowered by 
criticism, or exalted by panegyric. 
There is one part, however, and it is 
but a small part of his works, which al- 
though on its first publication it receiv- 
ed no small share of the commendation 
it merited, is not now perhaps so ge- 
nerally known. I mean his Sonnets, 
They were the first I ever read, and 
never shall I forget the impression 
they made; they seem to me more as 
the recollections of days that are past, 
and in each do [I discover one of the 
friends of my early years. 

Mr. Bowles’s sonnets are written in 
ihe purely sentimental style, they are 


the unaffected effusions of an amiable 
and classical mind. They do not aim 
at loftiness of thought, nor at that high- 
wrought versification which is so con- 
spicuous in the present day, but they 
are the sweetest that ever were writ- 
ten. They indicate a heart susceptible 
of the tenderest impressions ; they dis- 
play the workings of pure sympathy, 
and that pensiveness of thought which 
pervades the whole, and renders then: 
a source of the truest pleasure. They 
were his first compositions, and this 
will in some way account for the me- 
lancholy feeling with which they are 
imbued. It is something peculiar to 
a yoathful and tender heart to contem- 
plate the world before it as ascene of 
trouble, and ever to have an idea of 
approaching trial. The imagination 
is then warm, the passions are in their 
spring, and the best sympathies of hu- 
man nature have not been warped by 
the cares and anxieties of the world. 
It sees the many too often sacrificed to 
the few; it reads that even men of ge- 
nius have perished through poverty 
and neglect; and it is ever ready to 
conclude, that although even some of 
the worthless may gather the lilies and 
roses, yet the briars and brambles in 
the path of life are all that remain for 
it. Much of this is doubtless imagi- 
native, but it has been felt by almost 
every youthful poet. 

Many of Mr. Bowles’s sonnets seem 
to have been produced by such sensa- 
tions: there is, however, a wide differ- 
ence between those feelings which 
arise from tender reflections upon hu- 
manity, and the cold gloom of misan- 
thropy. The one casts a calm and 
steady light around it; the other is 
the irresistible stroke of lightning. 
The one, if it sometimes deepens the 
colours in the picture of life, discloses 
to us scenes of inimitable beauty; the 
other represents all as the desolating 
blast of the hot simoom. The one tells 
us of the world as it is; the other as it 
is not. There is surely nothing cen- 
surable in this sadness, arising from 
such views of life; for how often has 
the hand of genius been raised in vain, 
while the voice of ignorance has pre- 
vailed; and how many a youth deserv- 
ing of the good opinion of mankind, 
has been suffered to remain almost 
unnoticed, while the wicked heart and 
the vacant mind has succeeded. Be- 
sides, the evils which exist in the 
world furnish suflicient materials fox 
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the contemplatlve mind, and it there- 
fore cannot be strange that so much of 
our best poetry has this train of pen- 
siveness throughout. In some oi the 
sonnets before us, however, thereis a 
tinge of the happiest feelings blended 
with this; and they appear to have 
been penned in moments when the 
heart could fondly dwell on the days 
that were past, although it well knew 
they were never to return, 

The path of no one is ever so barren 
a desart, but that there is at least 
some floweret to gladden him on his 
way, if it be but awild one; and there 
is scarcely any man who would sacri- 
fice the remembrance of some endear- 
ing scene, could it buy him forgetful- 
ness for every moment of misery he 
has endured. How many fond asso- 
ciations, how many tender recollec- 
tions, how many sweet resting-places 
in his journey through life, cannot the 
most destitute look back upon, and 
feel that the evil has not always over- 
balanced the good. If Mr. Bowles has 
not in these beautiful specimens given 
us any of the elevation of Milton, or 
the strength of Wordsworth, he has 
touched upon those tender strings 


which vibrate in every bosom, and | 


struck the general chord of humanity. 
He has awakened those feelings which 
are common to every heart, and while 
other writings are prais’d for their lof- 
ty conceptions, these will be loved, 
and cherished, and wept over. 

It would be unnecessary here to 
make any remarks on the proper struc- 
ture of the sonnet, or of its fitness for 
the English language. Mr. Words- 
worth has completely triumphed over 
the difficulty usually attached to the 
legitimate sonnet, of which he has gi- 
ven many specimens: we must recol- 
lect, however, that itis with him in the 
hand of a master. It appears to be 
peculiarly adapted for the develop- 
ment of melancholy feeling, and by its 
restriction to fourteen lines, to be well 
suited for the expression of a single 
idea. But it is time to give an extract 
from Mr. Bowles, and the following 
will perhaps shew how far these re- 
marks are correct.— 


Aso’er these hills I take my silent rounds, 
Still on that vision which is flown I dwells; 
On images I lov’d—alas, how well! 


Now past, and but remember’d like sweet sounds | 


Of yesterday.—Yet in my breast 1 keep 

Such recollections, painful though they seem, 
And hoursof joy retrace; ’till from my dreain 
1 wake, and find them not; then I could weep 


To think that time so soon each sweet devours; 
To think so soon life’s first endearments tail, 
And we are still misled by hope’s smocth tale, 
Who, like a flatterer. when the bappiest hours 
Are past, and most we wish her cheering lay, 
Will fly as faithless and as fleet as they. 


Every one must see the beauty of 
these lines, and have at some season 
experienced the feelings they convey. 
There is a melancholy pleasure in re- 
visiting those scenes where we have 
been happy—perhaps too happy—and 
of dwelling on the recollection of those 
we loved, when they are gone, never, 
never to return. The paths we once 
traced bring them more vividly to our 
imagination, and place before ws all 
that sweet, but short-lived friendship, 
all those thousand acts of kindness 
which the heart ever remembers, and 
would not willingly forget. Such as- 
sociations give us to feel, that although 
time may steal from us objects upon 
which we had hung our hopes, and rob 
us of many a tender endearment, that 
there is at least something of peace to 
be gathered even from our sorrows, 
I will instance another sonnet from 
Mr. Bowles, in a different strain, and 
upon a subject that has not often been 


| so sweeily treated.— 


O Poverty! though from thine haggard eye, 

Thy cheerless mien, of every charm bereft, 

Thy brow, that Hope’s last traces long have 
left, 

Vain fortune’s feeble sons with terror fly; 

[ love thy solitary haunts to seek : 

For Pity, reckless of her own distress, 

And Patience, in the pall of wretchedneéss, 

That turns to the bleak storm her faded cheek 

And Piety, that never told her wrong, 

And meek Content, whose griefs no more rebel, 

And Genius, warbling sweet her saddest song, 

And Sorrow, listening to a lost friend’s knell, 

Long banish’d from the world’s insulting throng, 

With thee and thy unfriended offspring dwell. 


5 


That this is an universal picture, we 
are not required to believe, but there 
are instances in whichit willapply with 
allits force. It is the province of po- 
etry to exaggerate, and not merely to 
describe things as they are, but as the 
heart in its happiest moments would 
have them to be. Mr. Bowles always 
casts a beautiful halo around scenes 
the most trying in themselves, and, by 
a divine alchemy, renders them a 
source of the tenderest thoughts. His 
sonnets are not composed of “ thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,” 
but they are the poetry of the heart, 
and such as will ever find admittance 
to the susceptible mind. There is 
much beauty and delicacy of feeling 
in the following ; 
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© Time, who know’st a lenient hand to Jay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
{Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang stealest unperceiv’d away, 

On thee Lrest, my only hope at last, 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 

1 maylook back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile; 
As some lone bird at day’s departing hour, 
Sings in the sun-beam of the transient shower, 
Worgetful though his wings be wet the while. 
But oh! how much must that poor heart endure, 
Which hopes froin thee, and thee alone, a cure. 


Mr. Bowles is the poet of nature, and 
he has lately been engaged in a con- 
troversy With Lord Byron, as to which 
poetry is the most indebted—nature or 
art. It is unnecessary to say any 
thing here upon this subject. Mr. 
Bowles has pointed out many of his 
Lordship’s inconsistencies, and shewn 
himself well able to support an argu- 
ment. Hisidea ofthe true poet is that 
‘‘ he should have an eye attentive to, 
and familiar with, every change of sea- 
son, every variation of light and shade, 
of nature, every rock, every tree, and 
every leaf in her secret places ;” and 
he says that ‘‘he who has not an eye 
to observe these, must be so far defi- 
cient in ene of the essential qualities 
of a poet.” Whether so close an ob- 
servance of nature’s variety be requi- 
site to the formation of a poet, may per- 
haps be doubted, but assuredly there is 
much truth in the remark. Asto the still 
inanimate face of nature, no oneis ex- 
pected to consider it merely as such. 
Natural objects become fit subjects for 
poetry only in proportion as they can 
create ideas in the mind of the behold- 
er; for we arc not supposed to look 
upon every scene in the endless diver- 
sity around us, with the ‘ brute un- 
conscious gaze.” <A flower or a blade 
of grass is, to the contemplative man, 
a sufficient subject whereby he may 
become wiser and better, and, in the 
hands of a genuine poet, will affect us 
more than a thousand splendid de- 
scriptions of artificial life. Lord By- 
ron, inhis strictures upon Mr. Bowles, 
says that he regards this as the declin- 
ing age of poetry. I know not how 
this can be made out; but possibly it 
may be so, if morality be referred to 
as the test. If this be the point in 
which it is declining, to whom are we 
to look as the chief author of it? per- 
haps his Lordship may not be altoge- 
ther aware of the fact, but I fear we 
have little else to do than to address 
him in the language of one of old, and 
say—* Thou art the man.” 

No, 32,—Vot. Til, 


| Enough has already been quoted to 
shew that Mr. Bowles possesses pow- 
ers of no ordinary kind in that pecu- 
liar province of poetry which appeals 
to the best feelings of the heart. I 
cannot however forbear giving the fol- 
lowing eminently beautiful sonnet. 


If chance some pensive stranger, hither led, 

(lis bosom glowing with majestic views, 

The gorgeons dome, or the proud landscape 
hues,) 

Should ask who sleeps beneath this lonely bed, 

°Tis poor Matilda.—To the cloister’d scene, 

A mourner beauteous and unknown she came 

To shed her tears unmark’d, and quench the 
flame 

Of fruitless love: yet was her look serene 

As the pale moonlight in the midnight isle5 

Her voiee was soft, which yet a charm could 
lend 


| Like that which spoke of a departed friend ; 


And a meek sadness gat upon her simile ; 
Far, far remov’d from every earthly ill, 
Her woes are buried, and her heart is still. 


Surely every heart must acknow- 
ledge the beauty of these lines; they 
place before us the tenderest of all 
passions ; they tell us the tale of one 
who loved, and was deceived ; they fix 
the imagination on the ceaseless tear, 
the enduring sigh, the broken heart. 
There is something inexpressibly sweet 
in those words, ‘“‘ her heart is still ;’ 
they tell us that every moment of pain, 
every hour of mourning, is past, and 
that a country far other than an earth- 
ly one is the reward—a land whence 
there shall be no more sorrow, neither 
any more sighing—where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the 
weary are at rest. 

Such are Mr. Bowles’s sonnets ;— 
pourtraying feelings the most simple 
in themselves, yet such as are so inwo- 
ven with the human heart, that they 
can never be forgotten. The common- 
est feelings after all are the holiest, 
when they are rightly understood ; and 
the true poet who treads in this path 
is sure of success. We are ever well 
pleased to hear of those sacred repo- 
sitories of feeling which are a part of 
ourselves and of every one: we know 
that what affects us will affect others; 
and that he who calls forth vibrations 
from our hearts, is touching those 
strings which belong to the whole family 
of man. Although Mr. Bowles has 
written works of more acknowledged 
merit, and on far higher subjects, yet 
the same delicacy of feeling pervades 
them which is observable in his small 
collection of sonnets. May he who 
has deserved so well of mankind ever 
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the original should not corres wae a 
to inflame his mind with Hose! cuilty 
passions, which are best adapted to 
make him one—this is the « obj 
Lord Byron! 

Now, Sir, if this be correc 
assert, that however splendid ; 
ers of Lord Byron’s poetry ma 
yet having an immoral tendency, 
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“‘Youch not, taste not, handle not.” 
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Lord Byron’s s poems, and Ihave done. 
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i need not “ask “Mr. 1 urray, his 
Lordship’s bookseller,” on this sub- 
ject. Ihave little doubt that they are 


extensively read, and have corre- 
sponding influence ; ; but that they are 
read by those whose approbation only 


is worth having, I deny. The moral 
man’s book, cannot, must not, be 


thus notated: Neither will they con- 
tinue to be extensively read. I[ can 
inform Aristarchus for 
tion,” that though the number of those 

who encourage such writings is 
wee yet that it is lessening. And 
when the empire of right principles 
and moral rectitude shall be establish- 
ed, the name of Byron shal 1 rbe remem- 
hered only to his condemnation. 

I beg, Mr. Editor, to conclude with 
a sonnet of W ordswort th, as another 
specimen to such of your readers as 


have not read his works; only assuring | 
them that there are many of equal 


excellence. 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


Ward of the law! dread shadow ofa king ! 
Whose realm hath dwindled to one stately room, 
Whose universe was gloom immersed in gloom, 
Darkness aS thick as life o’er life could fling, 
Yet haply cheer’d with seme faint glimmering 
Of faith and hope; if thou by nature’s doom 
Gently hast sunk into the quiet tomb, 
Why should we bend in g prief, to sorrow cling, 
When thankfulness were b« est? fresh flowing tears, 
Or where tears flow wet sigh succeeding ‘sigh, 
aanennenenemmemene sees 

* Your readers are indebted to A» 
for this information, since (from \ 
cause) Mr. Murray has decli 
name on the title pare of a recent 
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Yield to such afterthought the sole reply 

Which justly it can claim. The nation hears 
this deep knell—silent for threescore years 
An unexampled voice of awful memory. 


Lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Ge yt 
Christ-Clawch, Surrey, 
Sept. 10, 1821. 
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my own opinion of the im: 
your learned readers an opportunity 
deciding, with more immediate facility 
whether of the two deserves the ek 
—Palmam qui meruit, ferat. 

For the subsequent. reasons, i 
induce od to prefer acquired abilities. 

ist. Because man himself deems them 
essen fal. — Were the intellectual ener- 
gies man possesses from nature, ade 
quate to those which diligence and 
perseverance enable him to attain 
would he choose to relinquish the fas- 
cinating, and, in that case, the laudable 
path of careless ease, for the labours 
and anxieties attendant on the super- 
fluous acquisition of knowledge and 
wisdom? would he tamely devote the 
fairest and happiest portion of his tem- 
porary existence, to the arduous task 
of obiaining what would noé. benefit 
him? No—he is aware that the facul- 
ties with which he enters this “‘ bright 
and breathing world” are crude and 
imbecile—he is aware that without 
improvement, they will, like rubies in 
their native mine, remain for ever im- 
perfect,unknown,and absolutelyworth 
less—and he is also aware that the cul- 
of these germs of perfec 
‘tion will expand, refine, and animate 
their embryo beauties, and, finally 
exalt him to a degree of excellence 
nearer is esembling 7 hat of omni 
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all their qualities—never can the vivid 
hand of encomium pourtray all their 
advantages: amid the chilling storms 
of adversity, they inspire resignation 
and fortitude—in the smiling hours of 
rosperity, they adorn and irradiate. 
he literary character is considered 
the ornament of his country, and the | 
glory of his friends; his talents are 
acquired and matured by long and un- 
remitted attention to the study of men | 
and books; his mental powers are em- 
bellished and dignified by the charms 
of science ; and, lastly, the tenor of his 
conduct through life, generally ensures 
approbation and esteem, seldom disre- 
gard or censure. I have somewhere 
observed the adage, ‘‘ Manis prone to 
evil ;” now, if this allegation be true, 
and I think it can scarcely be doubted 
—the genial and enchanting quintes- 
sence of rectitude could never pierce 


mind, be its natural abilities what 
they may. Education “rears the ten- 
der thought”’—education plants “the 
generous purpose in the glowing 
breast’”’—in short, to use the emphatic | 
words of Addison, ‘‘ education draws 
out to viewevery latent virtue and per- | 
fection; whlch, without such helps, | 
are never able to make their appear- 
ance. 

| 


the dark mazes of an ie 


3rd. Because they are beneficial to 
others.— Whenever we contemplate the 
nature of the human species, and the 
deprivations and infirmities to which 
it is liable, we are almost ready to ex- 
claim with Cicero, ‘‘Homines homi- 
num causa generati fuerunt:” and in- | 
deed wecannot be more praiseworthily | 
employed, than in striving to further 
the happiness of a fellow-creature. 
But—can he whose passions are not 
tempered by the sway of acquired judg- 
ment and discretion—can he whose 
inclinations are uninfluenced by acqui- 
red morality—can he promote the com- 
fort of others? can he teach them to 
**do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with God?” No :—the man whose 
heart is the seat of pure and philan- 
thropic sentiments ; whose mind is the 
receptacle of great, and wise, and 
good principles ; whose understanding 
as enriched with the ample spoils of 
moral and intellectual erudition ;—he 
instructs them in the various duties of 
life, he exposes the specious duplicity 
of vice, he excites in their breasts the 
love of virtue, and, ultimately, his 
precepts conduct them in peace through 


this vale of sorrow to regions of eternal 
bliss. 

4th. Because they awaken reverence 
and adoration for the Deity.—Though 
we cannot but admit that all rational 
beings must, in some measure, per- 
ceive the superintending providence 
of God; yet, alas ! how many melan- 
choly instances have we of the dark- 


| ness and barbarism of those ideas: to 


what can this be ascribed? are we not, 
collectively, born with the same pas- 


| sions, the same privileges, and the 


same spiritual properties? with few 
exceptions, we are. It must be then 
that the natural abilities of the unen- 
lightened (incapable of themselves to 
feel, or feeling to appreciate the glories 
of the Creator) are suffered to degene- 
rate into passive depravity, instead of 
being raised by efficacious instruction 
and acquired wisdom, to admire the 
wonders of nature and nature’s God. 
Is it thus with the man whose percipi- 
ent qualifications have been sedulous- 
ly improved? No:—he beholds with 
reverential awe the divine actions of 
the Father; he regards with grateful 
adoration the amazing and delightful 
order that pervades all his operations ; 
and, to conclude, the more his golden 


| store of knowledge increases, the more 


he recognizes the omniscience of that 
Being, whom his ennobled soul volun- 
tarily fears, worships, and obeys. 
PHILOMATHES. 
Norwich, September Oth, 1821. 
eee 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REIGNS OF GREAT 
MONARCHS, 


ALFRED THE GREAT.—BY A. H. 


I SHOULD conceive it impossible for an 
impartial individual to rise from the 
perusal of the reign of Alfred the Great, 
without thinking him one of the ablest 
and best monarchs that ever swayed a 
sceptre. The enthusiasm which natu- 
rally attends the consideration of the 
important benefits his wisdom produ- 
ced, is a suflicient apology for. direct- 
ing the attention of the reader to so 
remote an event. He cannot suffer 
blame, whose intention it is to recall 
to mind any circumstances worthy of 
remembrance, but which may be half 
forgotten amid the multiplicity of sub- 
jects occupying the human intellect. 
Every one is fond of placing before 
himself, and the minds of others, a 
happy train of events, or of brilliant 
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characters in reference to ancient 
Greece and Rome; and why should 
not a Briton do the same, inreference 
to his own country? In order to mark 
the internal causes of good effects, to 
penetrate the nature of the human 
mind, discoverable by a search into 
its designs and policies; and to point 
out the tendency of accidents at first 
sight trivial, we must have recourse to 
former times and remarkable periods. 

Alfred benefited the nation by two 
great services. He overcame the in- 
vasion of a foreign enemy by his ma- 
nagement, and restored peace to his 
people: he regulated the internal go- 
vernment, and provided against civil 
commotions and foreign power. 

Few are ignorant of his valour, pru- 
dence, and policy, in driving from the 
kingdom a set of wretches, who had 
forced him to put on a disguise, in or- 
der to avoid their barbarity. In that 
age, when right was little respected, 
when the laws of nations were trampled 
on by those invaders the Danes, one 
might expect to hear of heavy reprisals 
on the part of Alfred, when fortune, or 
rather wisdom, had given him the ad- 
vantage. But superior light seemed 
toillume his soul, for the purpose of 
pointing out the efficacy and humanity 
of gentle means, in the treatment of 
his enemies. Accordingly, he lodged 
part of his adversaries in his own realm, 
and endeavoured to soothe their fierce- 
ness by his forbearance, and make 
them faithful subjects by his equity. 
Those of the conquered who embraced 
Christianity remained in England ; 
while those who did not, had permis- 
sion to go to Flanders. 

To what extremity Alfred was redu- 
ced, is well known. Amid the deser- 
tion of many of his subjects, and a 
variety of ills arising from a swarm of 
ravagers, he was, for atime, compel- 
led to resign his royalty. But notwith- 
standing these disasters, by his wisdom 
and virtue he at length restored tran- 
quillity and peace. he 

The prospect of a foreign invasion, 
taken in a political point of view, isa 
circumstance demanding the attention 
of the state threatened. Itis a funda- 
mental duty of every society to render 
itself perfect, and to maintain its rights 
as a nation against those who would 
overturnthem. Soldiersare prepared, 
ships of war fitted out, and every pre- 
caution is or ought to be taken. In 


the case of Alfred the Great, the Danes | 


| 


came not with formal declarations of 


war, or any particular preparations, 
but as ravagers to lay waste the coun- 
try, and commit depredations. At 
first, when they landed, they harassed 
the inhabitants of the place where the 
invasion happened to be, then fled to 
their ships, and steered off. They 
always fulfilled their design of carrying 
away plunder. At last they invaded 
the kingdom in such numbers, as to 
carry all before them. Who then can 
withhold praise from him, whose policy 
and virtue effected release to the Eng- 
lish nation in such circumstances ? 

But that for which the nation was 
chiefly indebted to this king, was, the 
regulations he made concerning the 
government, A wiselawgiver is always 
entitled to esteem, both in his own 
and in all fature times. - Without 
government and law, society could not 
subsist; and they cause liberty,—for 
as the great Locke says, ‘‘ where there 
is no law there is no liberty.” 

The benefit derived from equitable 
laws and agood constitution, is a sub- 
ject upon which I venture with caution, 
but, at the same time, with confidence ; 
for, as society is that which induces 
great happiness on the human race, 
and is of such high value in this state 
of being; the support by which it is 
sustained, must be so sacred, as to 
merit the notice of a superior mind. 
The blessings, however, which flow 
from good government, being readily 
admitted by sensible men, no reason- 
ing is required to prove them, and 
plain actions present themselves 
throughout. 

The protection of the life, liberty, 
and property of its members, is the 
design of society, and the paramount 
object of a wise legislator. Every 
society is supposed to have been esta- 
blished, in order to obtain, by its united 
power, that happiness for its constitu- 
ent members, which it was impossible 
for them to obtain when single: no- 
thing but excellent laws can effect this 
purpose ; there must be proper regu- 
lations to protect the subject from the 
assaults of his fellows, to prevent in- 
testine war, and to foil foreign enemies. 
Asignorance is the parent of many ills, 
it is the business of the legislator to 
diffuse knowledge: ignorance, and 
disorder in government, reciprocally 
assist each other ; and when the latter 
disadvantage exists, itis of the great- 
est importance to reform it 
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‘* {¢t should be particularly observed, 


that “‘ where sin abounded, grace does | r 


much more abound.” For ‘‘notas the 
cgndemnation, so is the free gift;” but 
WE wMay gain infinitely more than we 
have lest;. we-may now attain both 
higher dégreecs.of holiness 8, and | highe 
degrees of glory, th 
wise have been pos: yr us to attain. 
if Adam 1 had pa 

God had not die 

amazing insta 
man had never exist Phieh has, in 
all ages, excited the highest joy, and 
love, and gratitude, fror n his childrei 
We might have loved God the creator, 
God the preserver, ac the governo} 
but there would have lace 
love to God the “ei 
have had no being ; th j 
and joy, of saints on ear tee and saints 
in heaven, Christ crucified, had been 
wanting. We could not then have 
praised him, who “ thinking it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God, yet emptied 
himself, took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was obedient to death, 
even the death of the cross.”’ This is 
now the noblest theme of all the chil- 


~~ 
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ance Of ti 


dren of God on earth; yea, we need | 


not scruple to aflirm, even of angels 
and archangels, and all the company 
of heaven, 
Hallelujah they cry, to the King of the sky, 
To the great everlasting 1 AM ! 
To the Lamb that was slain, and liveth again, 
Hallelujah to God and the Lamb. 


RIcHARD TABRAHAM, 
Buckie, ee A hes 
Aug. 18, 1821 


(Second Answer. ) 
‘— ae ee ae 
Mr. EDITOR. 


Sirn,—When I first read the Query 
proposed by S. of Huddersfield (col. 


tended to 


t 7 Ly a 
8] it woul id otner- | 


love of Se ns 


Tn answering questions of this cha- 
acter, it is evident that our only 
oI erie must be bees revelation of God; 
it into the region 
leave the bright 
hicousness, for 


sen, will be, what 
3 ng into, 


umst es enter 

ting, the primeval happi- 
| nes 1? In the account which 
| the : give us of the creation 
| of our first parents, we are informed 
| that God created man out of the dust 
| of the ground, and breathed into him 
| the breath we aie: and, itis added, he 
| became a living soul. Here we may 


remark, od the origin of the body of 
Adam was the same as that of the 
beasts of i field ; it was earthly, the 
most inferior nature of which we have 
any knowledge, and of which, in our 
present circumstances, c orruptibility 
or decomposition is an inseparable 
concomitant. But in Adam’s inno- 
cent state, we are warranted, I think, 
to infer, from the form of the warning, 
that he should be exempt from disso- 
lution, if he continued holy: : ‘*in the 
day thou eatest thereof, aha shalt 
surely die,” dine Fae lige if he did 
not eat, he should s y live. 

Hence we Cleebih sevenives that it 
was the performance of his duty that 
exempted the body from dissolution, 
| and not any thing in the nature of that 
body. But we also find, that Adam 
was placed in the midst of natural 

good, with various limitations; the 


most im, portant one is, that which God 
enjoined iby express ae ‘‘Thou 
of the tree 


sh alt not Gat 

the garden ;” 

| primeval state 
i 


n the midst of 
am, in his 
ness, stood 


650,) E int ee 7 vith an presence of a prohi- 
answer; but circun $s OccUITing, | ect; his range amongst the 
prevented on of my pur- | objects of natura good, was not free 

pose. On loo | the I Magazine | and unlimited. We mu ist also notice 

for the pres , 1 find an answer | those re i rising from the ten- 
from 1s far as it goes, | dency o letion and 
(being prin rioted to si ee a exl the enjoy- 
of conten appetites, 


rtakena ‘little more 
porheps serve 
he Query ; however, 
of submittin g¢ them 
if you, Mr. Editor, 
opinion, I have 


My thoughts 


amplitud 
fully a} 


to your judemen 
should concur in my 
t th 


y 
no doubt this commur nication will find 
a place in your truly liberal Maga- | 
zine ; 


more | 


)0n sa- 
mental 
the ‘Secale 
1uscular 

2a short 
m is absolutely 
€ ation of 
cannot or 
prevails 


period, 
| indispensable 

animal nature; the 
will not act, when 


ph tt ES 
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wn eT 


ee bad 
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in the material parts of the system. 
Christ,who was perfectly holy, is a new 
proof of whatis here advanced. Adam 
also, in his state of innocence, was 
exposed to the temptations of Satan, 
and, on the supposition that he had 
stood fast in his original holiness, it 
would only have been in consequence 
of his watchfulness, and resistance to 
the allure 
is not to be imagined ss God would 
have secured his rectitude by any 
thing that would have ret hed upon 
his moral freedom, for in that case he 
could not have sevice 1ed an account- 
able creature. Now, onthe supposit ion 
that his felicity in ‘his communications 
with God, 1 ] with 
holy angels, and his discoveries, both 
of the moral and natural perfections oi 
God, were as great as his natu 

allow; yet it must be admitted, 
the cire enumera 
would c 


| 


li lis intercourse 


ty 
n 
in 


that 
umstances ted above, 


onsideral ly 


the absolute happiness for which 
Adam had a capacity, as a pure and 
holy being; more especially, if we 


admit the idea of distance from the 
throne of God, the 
higher intelligences whom God had 
created, we must readily grant, that 
these things markas ign disposal, 
and require submission as a duty, and 
are something different from a state 
of pure felicity. We think the word 
of God warrants us to say, that dis- 
tance from the throne of God was an 
inseparable circumstance connected 
with Adam’s innocent state, for there 
is a total silence respecting any exalt- 
ation toa more glorious abode, after 
any period of standing in his created 
purity. And we might reasonably 
suppose, that had this been God’s in- 
tention on the event of his obedience, 
it would have been intimated, as a mo- 
tive to that obedience; but we con- 
ceive, that exaltation could only be 
merited by the perfect obedience of 


overe 


Christ, the merits of which, in relation | w 


to man, even in his pure state, as con- 
ferring greater happiness and glory, 
we shall now consider. I would 
premise, before entering upon this part 
of the subject, that I consider the in- 
troduction of sin as affording the 
opportunity of that perfect display of 
the divine character, which could not 
otherwise have been given. If sin had 
not entered, mercy could have had no 
cope ; justice could have had neither 
opportunity nor adequate reparation ; 


ments of the deceiver ; for it | 
| made to Adam in his primitive 


habitation of the | 


| ferring upon man, 


| ference that the 


re would | 


lessen the sum of | 


| did abound, 


and love, especially, would have been 
wanting in an opportunity of display- 
ing its infinite perfection, both in the 
procuration and in the nature of the 
happiness bestowed. It is in the con- 
of glory, honour, 
immortality, and eternal life, by the 
atonement of Christ, that God is ex- 
hibited in all the glory of his character ; 
compared with which, the discoveries 
state, 
were but as the morning twilight to 
meridian day. 

The Apostle, in the 5th chap. of his 
Epistle to the Romans, expresses him- 
self after this manner, ‘* Where sin 
grace hath much more 
abounded ;” this appears to be an in- 
Apostle draws from 
the foregoing reasonings ; in which he 
shews, that the mercy through Christ 


greatly surpasses the ruin and misery 
through Adam. ‘“ For if by one man’s 


offence, death reigned by one; much 


| more they which receive abundance of 


grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign in lfe by one Jesus 
Christ.” 

We shall now briefly point out, in 
two or three particulars, the much 
greater felicity bestowed by Christ, 
than Adam destroyed by transgression. 
We shall first notice the ‘“‘ redemption 
of the purchased possession (the body) 
which is unto the praise of his glory,” 
Eph. chap.i. verse 14. ‘‘ Christ shall 
change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
according to the working, whereby he 
is able to subdueall things to himself,” 
Phil. chap. iii. verse 21; and in the 
15th chap. of 1st Cor. our resurrection 
bodyis there described as incorruptible, 
glorious,powerful, and spiritual. This, 
{ think, indicates a superior nature to 
what was before possessed, conse- 
quently, a capacity for higher enjoy- 
ments, which capacity is filled in the 
heavenly state. According to John, 
e do not know what we shall be, our 
ideas are so much below what are in- 
tended by the terms made use of in 
the scriptures; but we know we shall 
be like him, and of his likeness we find 
some description in the Revelation, 
to which I would refer S$ 

We shall now notice the place of 
our future abode. It is nota paradise 
of natural good, it is heaven itself ; 
there to dwell with God, holy angels, 


‘and redeemed men, not at a distance 


from God’s throne, but to sit down 


Ti Fo ee Cpt! 22 
937 On. the Neetect of Genius. 93S 


erwsrrorrererrer> 
with Christ on his throne. We know | 
of ne prohibited object there ; nothing | 
that defileth can enter, no lassitude | 
is felt in that place, they serve him 
day and night in his temple, and he 
that sitteth upon the throne shall 
dwell among them; they hunger no 
more, nor thirst any more; they are 
fitted for the eternal praise of God 
and the Lamb without interruption 
from any cause. The heavenly state 
is absolutely eternal, and hence it is 
no part of their employment to guard 
against the machinations of an ad- 
wersary; there is no adversary, there 
is ne temptation, they cannot pessibly 
fall from that glory and felicity to 
which Christ hath exalted them. If 
Adam had stoed, it would have been 
by obedience constantly performed; 
but the obedience by which believers 
stand in glory, is finished, perfected 
for ever. This one circumstance, in 
my opinion, makes the felicity of re- 
deemed men infinitely superior to the 
happiness of Adam. In conclusion, I 
would say with the apostles, ‘‘ God 
hath raised us up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly places, in 
Christ Jesus ; that in the ages to come 
he might shew the exceeding riches of his 
grace, in his kindness towards us, through 
Christ Jesus.”’ 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AMICUS. 


Sunderland, Sept. 15, 1821, 
SE 
ON THE NEGLECT OF GENIUS. 


“ Virtutem incolumem odimus, sublatam ex | 
eculis, querimus-” 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—Although I am totally unknown 
to you as acorrespondent in your well- 
conducted Magazine, yet I flatter my- 
self that you will not refuse to insert 
the following brief remarks which oc- 
curred to me lately on the perusal of 
some authors famed in the world both 
for their genius, and for the ill-fortune 
they experienced in their literary ca- 
reer. 

Whenever I reflect on the fate which 
too commonly attends those great men, 
whose writings, after death, become 
the source of such delight to an admi- 
ring posterity, the thought of the va- 
rious difficulties and insults which they 
had to encounter in this life, draws 
from me the sigh of sympathy at their 
wrongs, and almost extorts a maledic- 

No. 32,—Vol. III. 
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tion upon the hard-hearted wretches 
who could impose upon that genius 


| ° : 
whose influence they were incapable of 


feeling. The reflection is still more 
melancholy, as it suggests to us, that 
the greater part of those whose wri- 
tings are now read with avidity, pass- 
ed their days in obscurity and con- 
tempt; whilst, after their journey 
through this ‘‘ vale of tears” is over, 
they are hailed too late by the epithets 
of‘ divine,” and *‘ immortal,” and their 
tombs are adorned with all the useless 
pomp of architectural magnificence. 
As long as the names of Dermody, 
Burns, Savage, Chatterton, and a 
number of other unfortunate, but bril- 
liant geniuses, shall flourish in their 
works, so long will they be a reproach 
to the age in which they lived, for its 
tardiness in discerning and patronizing 
merit. 

Of late Chatterton is the most re- 
markable instance we can find of united 
penury and misfortune: in the posses- 
sion of abilities of the first order, he 
saw others, far inferior in talent, ri- 
sing above him to notice and aflluence, 
whilst he himself was neglected or de- 
spised ; so that at length, exposed to 
the severest indigence, he destroyed 
himself at the premature age of twenty- 
one, ina fitofdespair. Of all classes 
of writers, perhaps the poet is found 
the most frequently destitute of wealth 
and prosperity ; plunged in the reve- 
ries offancy, and rapt in the visions 
and delights of his own fairy world, he 
neglects the more substantial realities 
of this ; his eye 


‘¢ —_____Yn a fine phrenzy rolling, 


| Doth glance trom heay’n to earth, from earth 


to heav’n.” 
Hence his apathy for riches is easily 
accounted for, and it is by no means 
a rare spectacle to see the votary of 
the muses in the lowest stage of indi- 
gence. The age of antiquity was more 
generous than the present in reward- 
ing its poets; and though we hear 
that Homer begged his bread, yet we 
find that Anacreon was in great fa~- 
vour at the court of Polycrates, that 
Tyrtzus headed the Lacedzemonians, 
and animated them with his martial 
songs, and that Pindar was courted 
by statesmen and princes. It is need- 
less to enumerate in what high esti- 
mation Horace, Virgil, and Catullus, 
were holden; this is sufficiently known 
to all who are conversant with the his- 
tory of the Augustan age. 
30 
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Did poetry indeed address herself | 


only to our imaginations, we might 
consider her followers as an almost 
useless race in the scale of society, 
should not so much lament to see 
afili ictions ; but we mus st not sup- 
that this is the only aim whi ich 
this “‘ meek-ey’d ¢ att, ‘has in view; 
under the mask of fic tion 
veys to our minds the su 
which we might not dada 
without her aid; and w 

that religion is benefited by 
ence? Upon a retrospect then of the 
i trious characters who have 
from the cold illib erality of 
the world,—of those who e ither have 
oWiladsitoi knowledge by their discove- 
ries, exerted ene in me cause 
of virtue, or ‘“‘ woke to ecstasy the liv- 
ing lyre,’—what sensations ‘must a- 
rise in every feeling mind from the 
painful recollection ! 10urh we can 


m 
Tl 


only pay the humble ‘“ tribute of 
tear” to their memory, yet that cribata 


be a sincere one. In conclusion. 

. Editor, if I am successful in call- 
ing the attention of < ce ler pen than 
this esp my ol 


mine to 
fully attained by this fain 


Devaiaet 


i 


P. G. 


ON DANCING. 


Mr. Evrror. 
r,—As the inculcation of moralit 
forms a principal feature in your jour- 
nal, perhaps the following observa- 
tions will not be considered unworthy 
your notice 

As youth of both sexes are constant- 
ly surrounded by temptation, so in 
proportion do they regaies constant 


care and watchfulness, that they may 
shun the path which leads to ruin and 


to misery, and walk in that which 
points We honour and to happiness 
Amid all the varied pleasures which 
invite and flatter the attention of young 
and thoughtless minds, perhaps there 
is none more alluring, more indulged 
in, and more attended with baneful 
consequences, particularly among the 
middling classes of the community, 
than Dancine. Do not suppose e that! 
amanenemy to every species of amuse- 
ment. No! The man who would rob 
rational and intelligent beings of inno- 
cent recreations, must be a total stran- 


On Dancine. 
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ger to those fine 


and noble feelings 
which c 


onstitute a main feature in the 


| happiness of social life. 
| 


| to good or 


But before we pass this denuncia- 
tig iene any individual, let us first 
examine the grand preliminary inter- 

ogatory, ‘‘ Does the amusement tend 
to evil?” With regard te 


| the question immediately before us, I 


bject will be | 
| troduction into company, 


feel 110 hesitation whatever in declar- 
ing, in the most unqualified terms, 
that I am the ay ow ed and u ie decided 
nent of ail dai neing. I'he reasons 
ich this opinion is f 
briefly to state; and I 


be able satisfactorily to esta- 
igh the entire \ 


be rps of them, and 
that they will not 


be without their due 
effect upon many of your readers. 
We are told ‘in different essays pub- 
lished in favour of this amusement, 
that no person is fit for polite society 
without being first initiated into the 
system of dancing ; it being an imilails 
pensable accomplishment,—that neo 
one can enter the fashionable circles 
with respect, without being thoroughly 
acquainted with this polished art, it 
necessarily combining the graceful in- 
and the ele- 
gant ee necessary to be observed in 


| the dancing-room and on the prome- 
nade Now, Sir, I do not mean to 
deny that a system of rule and polite 


ness should intro- 
as in 


prome- 


be observed in the 
duction into company, as well 
the drawing-room and on the 
nade; but that the system of dancing, 
with all its concomitant evils, is ne- 
cessary to acquire these graces, I do 
most unquestionably deny. I contend 
that all the indispensable rules for the 
entrance into polished society may be 
obtained, like all other moral bra nches 
of education, without conjoining them 
with the pernicious evils which attend 
dancing. 
The only good that can possibly ac- 


| crue from the system of dancing, is the 


health whichit communicates, abstract- 
edly considered, to those who partici- 
pate inits active exercise; but even this, 
1 purpose to shew, is more than coun- 
teracted by the baneful influence which 
attends the practice. I admit that it 
imparts vigour and strength to the bo- 
dily organs; that it throws a gaiety 
and a life over the drooping or sorrow- 
ful frame ; that it invigorates the mus- 
cles; in short, that it greatly contri- 
butes to add fresh nerve and energy to 
the whole bodily constitution, 
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But take only a glance of the evils | 


which too frequently attend this de- 
structive amusement—this delusive en- 
joyment. A mere retrospect within 
the circle of our own acquaintance will 
prove the fact. 
ed the hour when they first drank of 
this corroding poison! How many who 
once bade fair to be an ornament to 
society, have had their minds debased, 
their habits vitiated, their happiness 
destroyed—by the indulgence of dan- 
cing! Incitements to the gratification 
of every vicious propensity are here ge- 
nerated. The unseasonable hours when 
dancing is carried on, are enough to 
stamp it with eternal infamy. Takea 
view of the individual who participates 
in this exercise, and who depends upon 
his own exertions for a maintenance ; 
and I ask, whether he is competent to 
follow his regular avocations with cre- 
dit andintegrity, after leaving the dan- 
cing room at so late anhour, even ad- 
mitting that he is so circumspect as to 
avoid all alluring temptations? But 
if he falls into the other temptations 
which surround him, (and which more 
frequently happens by far,) what a 
picture of human wretchedness does 
he present! We all know that an as- 
sociation with company under such cir- 
cumstancesisunavoidable. With some 
you form an acquaintance who are 
above your sphere of life ; and to keep 
up an equal degree of outward respect- 
ability, "dishonesty i is a general means 
resorted to; while, on “the contrary, 
there are others, from whom you can- 
not be entirely separated, who are sunk 
into the lowest state of degradation 
and immorality. Intemperance and 
every species of profligacy, in all their 
diversified forms, are the inseparable 
and wretched companions of such a 
life. 
I might most easily enumerate more 
particularly the stimulants to vice; but 
as Iam unwilling to draw aside the 
veil which hangs over the innocent 
cheeks of pale- flushed modesty, I shall 
abstain, and let the reader supply the 
deficiency. All this refers not only to 
one sex, but to both. I recollect hear- 
ing a gentleman once declare, that he 
would rather see his child fall down 
and break both its legs, than it should 


How many have curs- | 


{ 


ever learn the cursed system of dan- | 


cing. Yes, Sir, and though it may 
appear repugnant at first to human na- 
ture, 1 feel not ashamed to echo the 
same sentiment. Rather would I see 


| 
| 


tctus, 


a child grow up with the loss of limbs, 
or be ever so much deformed, and 
walking in the paths of virtue and in- 
tegrity, than I would see one in the 
most perfect use of those faculties, and 
yet pursuing the course of vice. I 
have, for many years, narrowly watch- 
ed those who have moved within 
my circumscribed sphere of acquaint- 
ance, and I have gene erally found them 
to turn out indiscreet, dishonest, or 
base; the wretched destroyers of their 
own peace, and the formidable inva- 
ders of the happiness of all those who 
belonged to them: while, on the con- 
trary, others who have had prudence 
and resolution enough to abandon such 
a scene of iniquity, have candidly con- 
fessed, that had they remained in the 
course which they were pursuing, it 
must have led to finalruin. [donot say, 
but that there are some few exceptions 
to this general principle; but I do af- 
firm, from extensive observation, that 
the great majority fallinto this lament- 
able situation. 

Look at the vast bulk who attend 
the dancing academies within this 
metropolis, and who were once re- 
spectable, virtuous, and healthy, the 
delight of all around them; but now 
the frightful spectres of haman form— 
the emaciated and immolated victims 
of self-delusion—the cheat of their own 
fancy—the murderers oftheir own ex- 
istence—the precipitate preparers of 
their own charnel house! Peruse the 
black and gloomy records of the cata- 
logue of crimes; trace the history of 
the individuals, once respectable, 
whose names are inscribed there; and 
you will find the index of their misfor- 
tunes generally point to the indulgence 
of this. alluring vice. 

Were it not for transgressing the 
necessary limits of your columns, I 
might lead you step by step through 
all ‘the diversified gradations of human 
disgrace and human depravity; and 

e should find that dancing is subor- 
dinate in no one particular towards the 
propagation and encouragement of 
every thing degrading, pernicious, and 
fatal. T., W——un. 

Blackfriars-road, Sept. 12, 1821. 
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MANUAL OF EPICTETUS. 
Mr. Epitor. 
sir,—Should the follo ‘ 
in the Enchiridion, or Manual of Epic- 
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their insertion in the 
zine will oblige 
Your’s, very respectful ly. 


Imperial Maga- 


Penzance, Aug. 14, 1821 

‘“‘ Require not things to happen as 
you int sh; but wish them to happe 

they do happen, 
well. 

““ Remember that yo 
in life as at an entertainment. Is any 
thing brought round to you? Put out 
your hand, and take your share with 
moderation. Does it pass by you? 
Do not stop it. itnotcome? Do 

orth tise desire towards 
1 it reaches you. 


1 


care scorboneek 
mY} = 
} NnUS 


| Gren, to a wife, 


» time or other, a worthy 
partner. 

“* Remember oe you are 
in a drama, of such kind the author 
pleases to make it: if stent of a short 
ofalong one. If it be 
you should act a poor 


one ; if long, 

iis pleasure 

nan, a cripple, a governor, 
} 


O public posts, to riches: and you}, 


or a pri- | 
vate person, see that you act it natu- | 


and you will a) on | 


u must behave | 


edam I! But it should be remem- 
| bered, how we are affected in hearing 
ht the same thing concerning others. 
| ‘If any person had delivered up 
| your body to any one whom he had 
| met in the way, you would certainly 
be angry. And do you feel no shame 
in delivering up your own mind to be 
disconcerted and confounded by any 
| one who happens to give you ill lan- 
cuage. 

‘* Duties are universally measured 
by relations. Is any one a father? In 
this are implied, as due, taking care 
of him, submitting to him in all things, 


| patiently receiving his reproaches, his 


| correction. 


an actor | 


But he is a bad father. Is 
your natural tie, then, to a good father ? 
No: but toa father. Is a brother un- 
just? Well, preserve your own situ- 
ation towards him; consider not what 
he does, but what you are to do. In 
this manner you will find, from the 
idea of aneighbour, a citizen, a gene- 

ral, the corresponding duties, if you 
accustom yourselves to contemplate 


| the several relations. 


rally. For this is your business, to | 


act well the charact 


To choose it, is anoth : 
‘Tf you have an earnest desire of 
attaining to philos¢ phy, prepare your- 
self from the very first to 
at, to be scorned by is multitude, to 
hear them say, He is nethae -d to us as 
a philosopher all at onc 
this supercilious look? 


ussigned you. 


N ow, for your 


be laug rhed | 


and whence | 


part, do not have a supercilious look | 
| my other faults, else he would not have 


indeed, but still keep steadily to those 
things which appear 
one appointed by God to this station. 
For remember, if you adhere to the 
same point, those very persons who at 
first ridiculed, will afterwards admire 
you: but if you are conquered by them, 
you willincura double. ridicule. ‘ 

‘¢ When a neighbour’s boy has had 
a slight accident, broken a cup, for 
instance, we are presently ready to 
say, These are things that will happen. 
Be assured then, that when your own 
cup likewise is broken, you ought to 
be affected just as when another's cup 
is broken. Transfer this in like man- 
ner to other things: Is the child or wife 
of another dead? There is no one who 
would not say, ‘* This is an accident 
to which human nature isliable.” But 
if any one’s own children happen to 


best to you, as | 


dic, it is presently, Alas! how wretch- | 


“Immediately prescribe some cha- 
racter and form of behaviour to your- 
self, which you may preserve both 
alone and in company. 

‘* For be assured, that if a person 
be ever so sound himself, yet if his 
companion be infected, he who con- 
verses With him will be infected like- 
W ise. 

‘* If any person tells you, that such 
a person speaks ill of you, do not 
make excuses about what is said of 
you, but answer, ‘ He does not know 


mentioned only these.’ 

‘* If you are struck by the appear- 
ance of any promised pleasure, guard 
yourself against being hurried away 
by it; but let the affair wait your lei- 
sure, and procure yourself some delay. 
Then bring to your mind both points 
of time; that in which you shall enjoy 
the pleasure, and that in which you will 
repent and reproach yourself, after 
you have enjoyed it: and set before 


| you, in opposition to these, how you 


will rejoice and applaud yourself if 
you abstain. And even though it 
should appear to you a seasonable 
gratification, take heed that its enti- 
cing, and agreeable, and attractive 
fone may not subdue you; but setin 

opposition to this, how much better it 
is to be conse ious of haying gained so 
great a victory. 
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‘““ When you do any thing from a 
clear judgment that it ought to be 
done, never shun the being seen to do 
it, even though the world should make 
a wrong supposition about it: for if 
you do ‘not act right, shun the action 
itself; but if you do, why are you 
afraid of those who censure you 
wrongly ? 

“Tf youhave assumed any character 
above your strength, you have both 
made an illfigure in that, and quitted 
one which you might have supported. 

“<< 'W htever rules you have delibe- 
rately proposed to yourself for the con- 
duct of life, abide by them as somany 
laws, and as if you would be guilty of 
impiety in transgressing any of them: 
and do not regard what any one says 
of you, for this, after all, is no con- 
cern of yours. How long will you de- 
fer to think yourself worthy of the no- 
blestimprovements, and in no instance 
to transgress the distinctions of rea- 
son? You areno longer a boy, buta 
grown man. If, therefore, you will 
be negligent, and slothfal, and always 
add procrastination to procrastination, 
purpose to purpose, and fix day after 
day, in which you will attend to your- 
self, you will insensibly continue with- 
out proficiency: and living and dying, 
persevere in being one of the vulgar. 
This instant then think yourself wor- 
thy of living as a man grown up, and 
a proficient. Let whatever appears to 
you to be the best, be to you an invio- 
lable law. And if any instance of 
pain or pleasure, or glory or disgrace, 


be set before you, remember that now | 


isthe combat, now the olympiad comes 
on, nor can it be put atts and that by 


once being worsted and giving way, | 


proficiency is lost; or, by the contra- 
ry, preserved.” 
Ee 


LORD BYRON’S DON JUAN. 


AGAIN has the voice of the mighty au- 
tocrat of British poets sounded from 
the spot of his voluntary ostracism to 
the shores of this, his native country ; 
long have the admirers of the noble 
bard been anxiously expecting the fu- 
ture cantos of Don Juan; and long 
have the friends of religion and mo- 
rality been fearing for what should 
come next in the exquisitely disgust- 
ing details of this unprofitable, yea, 
iniquitous pocm. At 


the public, and neither of the above 


| parties will probably be much eaed 


| 


last it is before | 


| of their forefathers 


pointed in the perusal of these three 
cantos. 

Upon the whole, these three cantos 
appear a little more free from the poi- 
sonous inuendoes which distinguished 
their predecessors: w ae this be 
owing to the publisher’s report 
«¢____That several people take exception 
At the first two books having too much truth ;’” 
and that, 

‘Through needle’s eyes it easier for the ca- 
mel is 

To pass, than those two cantos into families;” 

Together with his lordship’s acknow- 

ledgment, that 

‘© Now my lost fancy ‘ falls into the yellow 

Leaf,’ and imagination droops her pinion, 

And the last truth which hovers o’er my desk 

Turns what was once romantic to burlesque.” 

Two things yet appear to be his 
Lordship’s abomination, and these he 
seems to continue to hate as cordially 
as a good Mussulman does pork ;— 
marriage and society. We are afraid 
there is but too good reason for his 
antipathy to both, which leave him 
buta very inade quate judge of the bless- 
ings of either. He long ago wrote that 
‘“‘ He was the most unfit of men, te herd with 

man.” 
And this we believe: on the subject 
of marriage also, he has often given 
his opinion; he has here again intro- 
duced it, and it is ‘‘ sour” enough: 
‘¢ Tis melancholy, and a fearful sign 

Of human frailty, folly, also crime, 

That love and marriage rarely can combine ; 

Although they both are born in the same 

clime, 
Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine— 

A sad, sour, sober beverage—by time 
Is sharpen’d from its high celestial flavour 
Down toa very homely, household savour.” 

There hath long been a mystery 
about this man, which has rendered 
him an object of peculiar interest. 
Voluntarily exiled from his own land, 
a fugitive in that country which once 


| was Greece, yea, and which is Greece 


still, notwithstanding the barbarous 
names by which the moderns have 
parcelled it out, and the mushroom 
race that has sprung over the graves 
; from that country 
his poetical inspirations have come hi- 
ther like the awful responses of the 
Delphic oracle: we heard the voice, 
but were hidden from the pseudo- divi- 
nity which delivered it. Yet even 
Lord Byron himself may learn in time 
that bie pungency of his own produc- 
destroy their effect on pa- 


1° 
tions will 


sen arte 


ates which he has so highly stimu- 
ated, and that something more will 


} 
rity than the distance between Eng- 


land and Ravenna—yet he has not | 
4 
b 


Only the poetry of nobility, but the no- 
bility of poetry. And if piety and pu- 
vity had been the blandishments of his 
muse, and his native country the soil 
ofhis productions, there are fewnames 
in the peerage which I should more 
have honoured than that of Byron. 
The following stanzas are interest- 


ing, as connected with the name of | 


Dante ; and have, like many others, 
little to do with Don Juan : 


7 -- Las * Pyar %sr hn ~ oy at e 
**T pass each day where Dante’s bones are laid: 
A Vita) 4 : eh Sexes 
A little cupola, more neat than solemn, 
Protects | I 


oak, : : 
his dust, but reverence here is paid 


mm ] oT, 
10 the bart 


s tomb, and not the warrior’s 


‘ 41 1: ] ’ 
The when both alike decay’d, 
Th ain’s trophy, and the poet’s volume, 


g 1 
he songs and wars of earth, 
th, or Homer’s birth 


Will sink where lie t 
] ‘ 


eer 2.15 ot 
Clore reudaes de 


1? 7 , atl _ ag raman ( 
blood that column was ceme ited, 
/ , 
in 


nn isdenhid ; 


; 
; 1 
-asant s coars econtempt were vented 
is loathing of the spot he soil’d ; 
, 7 
rophy us d, and thus lamented 
gel : 
uld ever be those blood-hounds, from | 
whose wild 
instinct of gore and is Known 
’ . hal ] 
AN liferings I Heil alone. 
T shall yelud ese desu} re 
Snail CONCLUGE hese aeé 1LLOry re- | 
1 ; {9 ~ |, tol} \f thea 
marks by an imperfect sketch of the 


subjects of these three cantos of Don 
Juan, not supposing that my animad- 
versions will have any influence upon 
those who have read, or intend to read 
the poem; yet I marvel how any mo- 
dest maiden or virtuous matron can 


allow herself to read it, and not im- 
} “ib 


’e necessary to maintain his popula- | 


pugn her own Innocence: such a cage | 


of unclean birds itis impossible to turn 
into the imagination, but they must 
leave a trace ora taint on the heart. 
The second canto (before published) 
left Juan the hero, in the arms of Hai- 
her father seems to } 
simple by virtue of his piratical prow- 
ess; and who was 
when Juan was h 
shore. The third canto unfolds the 
return of this “‘ lawyer of th ) 
his daughter having concluded him 
lost at sea, was in the thick of her re- 
vel with her paramour, his domestics, 
&c. when Lambro entered his own 
house ; the old pirate choaks the ri 
of his resentment, which nevertheless 
burns fiercely within him, till he pre- 


sently surpriscd the young couple toge- 


ee 


| an enchanter’s wand, to summon all 
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in spite of the remonstrance of 
aee, and the dagger of her hero, 
a band of his attendants, 
ly carried Juan on board, 
fay with him to Constanti- 


| nople, and sold him for a slave, leav- 


ing the frantic female to die of a bro- 
ken heart. HereJuan enters upon anew 
series of those illicit adventures which 
his Lordship’s peculiar taste can fur- 
nish in such variety: the principal 
sultana having fixed her mind ona 
paramour, and seeing Juan walk past 
her window to the slave market, re- 
solves to obtain him at all events. For 
this purpose she employs an old do- 
mestic of“ the third sex,” as his Lord- 
ship says;—Juanis purchased, brought 
to the palace, and attired by Baba the 
eunuch ina rich female costume, in 
order that he may pass unsuspected 
into the presence of the sultana, as a 
young female Frank. With a scene 
connected with this event, the canto 
and the volume closes. 

[t will not be diflicult for those who 
1o not care to read the poem, to divine 
how these situations are illustrated b 

is ] I 


wv 
ce 


acilities of the English language 
lis Protean stanzas; some of 
which are as stiff and unbending as the 
<, and others as sweet as Hyblean 
honey, but it is the honey of the aco- 
nite, dulecet on the lip—but bitterness 
and poison in his belly that receives 
it. 
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Revirw.—Collections for a Topogra- 
phicaland Historical Account of Bos- 
ton, and the Efundred of Skirbeck in 
the County of Lincoln, with Engra- 
vings, by Pishey Thomson. 8vo. pp. 
460. London. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme and Brown ; and Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy, Paternoster-row ; Ni- 
chols and Son, Parliament-street ; 
Major, Skinner-street ; Symco, Ayr- 
street, Piccadilly, §e. 1820. 


Boston is a large commercial borough 
town of Lincolnshire in England. It 
stands in that division of the county 
called Holland, and is nearly sur- 
rounded by the fens, the greater part 
of which having been inclosed and 
drained, is now appropriated to arable 
and meadow lands. 
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Previously to this great underta- 
king, Boston had lost much of its po- 
pulation and trade, but this event has 
renovated the place. Itstands on the 
banks of the Witham, which dischar- 
ges its waters into the sea, about five 
miles east of the town. Here is a 
commodious, well-frequented haven; 
and formerly an extensive trade was 
carried on in the exportation of wool, 
which being » prohibited, the merchants 
employed their capitals in other 
branches of commerce ; in consequence 
of which, the town has considerably 
increased in opulence, trade, and po- 
pulation. It is now one of the most 
considerable towns and ports in the 
county of Lincoln. 

Boston isa place of great antiquity. 
According to Bede, its former name 
was Botolph, from St. Botolph, a Sax- 
on, who founded a monastery here, 
and thus gave origin to the town; but 
other writers ass ert, that the Romans 
had a station here; and they exhibit 
stones and urns that were dug out of 
the ruins in 1716, 1 in support of their 
opinion. So early as the reign of Hen- 
ry [. a mannamed Henry Chamher- 
lain, with some accomplices, disgui- 
sed in the habits of monks, set the 
town on fire in several places, that 
he might have an opportunity of plun- 
dering the inhabitants. Chamber- 
jain was taken and executed, but he 
refused to impeach his associates. 
Such is the generally received history 
of this town, to which the volume be- 
fore us refers. 

Mr. Thomson, however, in prosecu- 
ting his work, is not guided by the 
uncertain light of common opinion. 
He examines the records of remote an- 
tiquity, avails himself of the aids 
which contemporary and preceding 
antiquarians and historians furnish, 
and finally, gives to his readers the re- 
sult of his investigations. Thisresult, 


with respect to the remote origin of 


the town, conducts us back to the days 
of the Romans, and he adduces many 
branches of evidence to give confirm- 
ation to his decision. In collecting 
the evidence leading to this result, the 
author has exercised much industry, 
perseverance, and research, so that 
scarcely a source of information is left 
unexamined. Many curious docu- 
ments are also introduced; and the 
various branches are enlivened by 
anecdotes which characterize the ages 


in which they are reported to have oc- | 


curred. 


In tracing the progress of Boston 
from the Norman invasion to the pre- 
sent time, Mr. Thompson has record- 
ed the various incidents which have 
marked and diversified its history. 
M any of these are rendered remark- 
able by their sing. aap: and it is 
pleasing to observe throug rhout is 
whole, the visible in iivences of ap 
rently secret causes, Operating to pro- 
duce those vic issitud les, which the pro- 
gress of time displays to the observer’s 
eye. 

The ancient state of Boston exhibits 
many singular curiosities; among 
which the establishment of several re- 
ligious houses, the manner in which 
their internal concerns were regulated, 
and whe superstitious practices to 
which they gave rise, are not the least 
remarkable. Of the guilds, charters, 
and chantries, the author has taken 
special notice: and its ancient and 
stately church has been honoured with 
a minute description. 

In a commercial view, Boston has 
been exposed toa variety of changes. 
os these the author takes particular 

10tice ; marking the dates of its al 
Ey ee and mercantile revolutions, 
and recording the imposts, clogs, and 
impediments, which retarded its pros- 
perity, and more than once reduced it 
to the eve of ruin. 

The account given of the river Wit- 
ham, and its swans and fisheries, 
cannot but prove interesting to all 
who are acquainted with the district 
earl eh which the water runs; and the 
historical observations which are made 
on the adjacent fens, plainly prove, 
that through every age they havebeen 
deemed of : importance. 

Of the sea banks of Richmond fee 
of honour, of public buildings, places 
of worship and of amusement, chari- 
table institutions, library, public'gaol, 
and seminaries of instruction, the au- 
thor gives a sufficiently detailed ac- 
count. To this he has added various 

observations on the commercial im- 
portance and prosperity of the town, 
as well as taken a survey of its envi- 
rons, adverting to its accommodations, 
its charities, and to the literary pha. 
racters who have adorned Boston with 
their names. 

In this collection, the families that 
have been renowned for wealth and 
power, hold a distinguished rank. 
Some of these have long since become 
extinct ; but others still retain, in the 
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neighbourhood of Boston, their pri-| derable antiquity and importance ; 
mitive dignity and importance. | and to the antiquarian and the histo- 
This volume also contains a list of | rian the work before us will prove 
all the members of grand councils, | highly int eresting. On some doubtful 
and of parliament, who have stood for | points, a difference of opinion will pro- 
this borough from the year 1352 to the | bably be found between the author 
present time ; and this is followed by | and his contemporaries in the same, or 
a catalogue of all the mayors, of the | similar de partinents of literature ; but 
xecorders, deputy recorders, town- | the authorities which he has quoted in 
clerks, and judges of the admiralty, so support of what he has advaneed, are 
far as their names could be ascer- | suflicient to shield him from the shafts 
tained. of captious criticism, where his rea- 
The geological observations which | sonings and arguments ; are incompe- 
Mr. Thomson has niece nian from | tent to produce conviction. 
the information he had been able to For his laudable attempts to rescue 
collect from the inhabitants, or from | from oblivion the history of a place of 
personal inspection, and from various | no common renown and veneration, 
old documents, are replete w ith sen- | Mr. Thomson is entitled to the thanks 
sible and philosophical reflections. | of hisreaders ; and his successful per 
Several of these carry back our views | severance entitles him to an equal de- 
to the days of the Romans ; and the | gree of praise. To the inhabitants of 
vestiges of art which have been dug | other districts he has set an example 
up at various times, confirm the opi- | worthy of imitation. Should this be 
nion of that high antiquity which the | followed with similar ardour, and with 
\uthor advocates. | the same degree of persevering inqui- 
From the town of Boston, Mr. Thom- | ry, we shall soon be in the possession 
son makes an excursian into the ad- | of better materials for a general topo- 
jacent parishes of Skirb« ‘aad aren iott, graphical history of our country tha 
Freiston, Butterwick, Bennington, Le. | has hitherto been submitted to he 
verton, Leake, and W rangl le. Of} public eye. The work we conceive 
these parishes-he traces the alin | possesses considerable merit ; we are 
history, noting whatever they furnish | pleased in being able to recommend it 
that may be deemed arash ah, either | to public patronage ; and we shall be 


in nature or art. glad to find the author’s industry and 
The potent auROK furnishes no- | talents recompensed according to theit 
thing remarkable ; but the agricultural | deserts. 


survey makes song amends for his 


deficiency. In this survey itis ple Tee 

ing to observe the furface of the scan, | Review.—Memoirs of the Rev. Dan. 
which formerly swelled the bogs and | Taylor, late Pastor of the General 
deserts of the world, teeming with Baptist Church, Whitechapel, Lon- 
pasture, and waving an abundant} don; with Extracts from his Diary, 
harvest to the sun. In no part of Correspondence, and Unpublished 
England are the effects of persevering | Manuscripts. By Adam Taylor. 8vo. 
industry more visible, perhaps, than | 331. Baynes and Son; Whittemore, 
in the fens of Lincolnshire. The ap- | Mann, Se. London, 1820. 


pendix contains miscellancous articles | 
alphabetically arranged, but we can- | WHATEVER opinions may be enter- 
not enter into any thing like an ana- | tained respecting Mr. Dan Taylor’s 
lysis of its varied contents. This work | creed by those Sho ennehs with, or dif- 
concludes with an index chronologi- | fer from him, all must agree in this, 
cally arranged, and with a general in- | that he was a man of brilliant talents, 
dex referring to every thing remark- | of indefatigable industry, and of ster- 
able in the volume. | ling piety ; : and to these distmnguishing 
From several pages it was our ris | characteristics, his biographer has 
tention to give some specimens of the | done con npetent justice. 
author’s talents as a writer, and of his Mr. Dan Taylor was born in Decem- 
indefatigable perseverance in collect- be a 1738, at a place called Sour-Milk 
ing his “materials, but the length of | Hall, in Northowram. | His strong at- 
our observations will prevent their | renee to learning was noted in his 
being introduced. | early years; and it is almost needless 
Boston is certainly a place of consi- | to add, that his proficiency kept pace 
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with this attachment. The circum- 
stances of life, however, in which he | 
was placed, were by no means fa- 
vourable to literary pursuits. Having 
attained the age of five, he was taken 
to labour with his father, in a coal- 
mine, in which employment he conti- 
nued many years. His mind, never- 
theless, rose superior to the disadvan- 
tages of his situation ; for, at an early 
period, his fame for learning spread 
throughout the neighbourhood ; and, 
before he had attained the age of ten, 
he was frequently engaged in teaching 
others to read. In the-year 1758, he 
lost his mother, to whom he had been 
chiefly indebted for his religious in- 
straction. At this time, being about 
a enty-one, he had attained a consi- 
erable marina intance with the Latin, 
“aged and Hebrew languages. 

At an eine period of life, his mind 
had received some serious impressions, 
which a succession of events concurred 
to renew, and, finally, to render per- 
manent. The first religious people 
nas whom he was connected, were 
the Methodists, among whom he offi- 
ciated for some time as a local preach- 
er. In this connection he continued 
until 1762, when, with several others, 
he entirely withdrew, and became the | 
minister of the party that had seceded, 
and of such others as felt disposed to 
join them in their public worship. At 
Michaelmas, in the above year, Mr. 
Taylor removed from Halifax, near 
which he had lately resided, and took 
up his abode at Wadsworth, where, 
BRUNE taken leave of the coal- -mine, 

d devoting himself entirely to the 
apie of the ministry, he was rendered 
instrumental in forming and establish- 
ing a church. 

The question of adult baptism, now 
occupied his mind: to this doctrine he 
soon became a convert; and, to the 
principles thus adopted, he adh red 
through life. 

Differing, in some essential points, 
from those with whom he had associ- 
ated, Mr. Taylor, in conjunction with 
a few friends, laid the foundation of a 
new connection; and, after encoun- 
tering many difficulties, engaging in 
many controversies, travelling to vari- 
ous places, and preaching to severa 
congregations, he finally repaired to 
London. In this place, in addition 
to his ministerial labours, he became 
tutor to an academy, and Editor of the 
General Baptist Magazine. This lat- 
No. 32,—V« 
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| ter, however, not answering the ex- 
| pectations that had been entertained, 
| was soon discontinued ; but Mr. Taylor 
found no want of employment, In 
visiting distant churches, attending 
public meetings, joining in the deli- 
berations of numerous associations, 
and discharging the duties of his own 
particular station, Mr. T. was actively 
engaged until the end of November, 
1816, when, in a manner almost sud- 
den, he exchanged time for eternity, 
in the 78th year of his age. 

In addition to this personal history, 
of which we have just sketched the 
outlines, the biographer has introdu- 
ced many of Mr. Taylor’s letters, and 
given to his readers a general view of 
the controversies in which he was en- 
gaged. These letters, and this view, 
are very interesting; and without 
them, the narrative, which comprises 
Mr. Taylor’s life, though enlivened by 
all that variety which the character 
and labours of a pious minister can be 
supposed to afford, would have ap- 
peared incomplete. 

The delineations appear to have 
been drawn with a steady, but an im- 
partial hand. The character of Mr. 
Taylor is set in a favourable light; but 
his defects are not passed over in si- 
lence; nor is he represented asa being 
exempted from the common frailties 
and infirmities of mortality. 

The numerous extracts which are 
taken from Mr. Taylor’s Diary, pleas- 
ingly display the various exercises of 
his mind, his humility, patience, self- 
denial, and devotednessto God. They 
exhibit in a convincing, but an unex- 
pected manner, the deceitfulness of 
the human heart, its propensity to 
cherish pride, and rob the divine Being 
of that glory which is alone his due. 
We have no doubt that many will 
acknowledge the faithfulness of this 
picture, by finding its counterpart 
deeply lodged within. 

Mr. Taylor’ s publications are more 
diversified than voluminous; they 
amount to nearly ae in number; but, 
with few exceptions, they are chiefly 
either pamphlets, to which the occa- 
sions of the moment gave birth, or ser- 
mons which owe their existence to 
some peculiar circumstances. Of all 
these we have a list at the conclusion 
of the volume; and another, of the nu- 


merous ordinations at which he as- 
sisted. 
This volume, we think, contains a 
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other i st ing’ it ( ents, after haying been punished 
i he | fan uni- | p1 y to the nature number of 
i { Ss 1 sa r tl mY. 4 nes 2’ Answer. ¥ es, I think SO. ] 
be true in no other sense. | have no notion that they will I i 
to thi Li vould be ore than the nature and number of their crimes 
} m il I 1¢ 
I} flesh shall l « Query 
4 
i ( Vonde 
l. will } im hay il 
1 Ini ( partakers ¢ 
the day of | them to be puniauge in hell e 
t! have reject Id know. Poco th 
{ luded from it be the most displaye 
‘ have been mox of those who tr ample upon 2. § Si 
ver since the | would, there are other attributes to be dis- 
Tl ti ‘ly so in ides love. 3. The very notion of 
n the Millen- elive red from hell. Pp the love of 
Y les ; int that they justly deserve that 
curses, by ing tl t is no proof that ent pe which he delivers them. If 
they are Christ ; d did not deserve it, it would not be love 


“Query Il. “If a 
eternally miserable 
then rather a curse 

Answer 1. Iti 

schemes, the 
have their s 
more severe 
advantaces w 
had, from Wn ee ist. This inate OX 


stice to deliver them from it. Therefore 
le of t this que ry is inconsistent with 
of several of the former.’ 
VIII. ‘ Can it be supposed to be 
with infinite power, love, and grace, 
devil to keep millions of mankind 
HE: shed his blood, in hell tor- 
Answer. I do not know that 
Apion in hell torments. I ap- 


e 
' 


rev eintion, but of common s en pr so far from keeping them in hell, 
it does not follow that the deal h o that pity wt vould be glad to get out himself. As 
itself a curse to them; but tha bine 7 are more | to dove and grace if redeeming love and grace 
awfully condemned for their slight ‘or abuse of | are despised and re jected, I do not find, in 


so great a blessing. I may add, this is true scripture, any other way to be sayed, or fo1 
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It is right, 
awfully 
ever 


love and grace to be manifested. 
so far as I can see, for those who have 
excluded themselves from it, to be for 
deprived ght ” 

“¢ Query LX. ‘ Would not preaching univer- 
sal wheaten? to men, be more likely to affect 
them, and bring them to repentance than the 
contrary doctrine?’ Answer 1. I think we are 
not very able to judge in theory what may be 

nost effectual, nor ‘would it be safe to attempt 
it, unless we were wiser than God. The evil 
of this is manifest; and has been awfully mani- 
fest in all ages. If the prophets and Christ 
and his af ‘detles pret ched this doctrine, it is 
certainly use! ral. Bat 2 not, it must be hurtful. 
To me it is strikingly clear that ¢ 
a contradiction to the whole ple; and to 
every thing that is good ; and therefore I can- 
not in theor y expect it to be profitable to men. 
2. Does it appear in fact that this d ne has 
been instrumental to accomplish the ends here 
mentioned? Have any been so affected as to 
be brought to repentance by it? 
a fact to which all mankind are witnesses, that 
the contrary doctrine has frequently a and. cer- 
tainly been the means of brin iging’ sinners to 
repentance ?”’ 

« Query X. ‘ However, is it not possible for 
a very good man to believe this doctrine to be 
scriptural, ( Answer. I do not know but 
it 1s. 

““ Query XI. ‘If so, 


heresy, and other iJl names?’ 


1 
ur 
Re; 
Dl 


= 


&e.? 


| 
hy call it damnable 
Answer. If peo- | 


ple believe it to be a damnable heresy, I think | ; 


they have a right to call it so. Surely we are 
not to estimate the enormity of errors by the | 
supposed character of those who embrace | 
them.” 

“* Query XII. ‘Is it to be supposed that | 
men will all see eye to eye before the days of 
the Millennium?’ Answer. Perhaps not.’ 

“«“Thus I have endeavoured, as a mere in- 
dulgence to an esteeme d and beloved friend, to 
give a ‘short answer’ to his queries. But ] 
beg leave to observe, that queries of this kind 
are not, in my opinion, calculated to assist in 
the investigation of froth; but rather to. per- 
vert and poison n th e minds of men, and have | 
lency. Our business, I 
after truth is, x 
ntal cir¢ 
God, and | 


mstances ; } 
leer rhe = 


yr nel 
Inch 


j 3 o 
but to reac ai the word of ¢ 


«‘T should take it as a particular Heh eae 
would inform me what you think of the neces 
sity and propriety of writing a reply to Mr. 
Winchester’s Five Letters tome. As you are 
better acquainted than I can pretend to be with 
the probable and certain effects of his pam- 
phiet, you are better able to advise with respect 
toit. I must confess, if his five letters do not 
sufficiently convince every attentive reader 
that his whole scheme is a direct opposition to 
the word of God, I can hardly indulge a hope 
of convincing men. Yetif any thing be neces- 
sary to ‘drive the nail to the head, ? T think 
the destructive t ney of his scheme requires 
it. Advise me on this subject.” 

‘Thanks for your last; and thanks to God 
that [ am able to write or preach to the satis- 
faction of you and others! That every bene- 
diction may be the portion of you, Mrs. 'Thomp- 
son, and all friends at Boston, is the prayer of 
your grateful, &c.” f 


1e doctrine is | 
1 


3. Is it =| 


, a 
| the distresses ih 


not to prc =o se | 


Review.—The Eve of St. Hyppolito, a 
Play, in five Acts, pp. 70. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. London, 1821. 

THERE is something in dramatic per 

formances, in which the reader, even 

though he cannot define its nature, 
always feels hit iself particularly inte- 
rested. The numerous persons thatare 
introduced, the various speeches which 
they make, diversified characters 

i ey sustain, all tending to one 

tant issue, conspire to awaken 

, and to tl hrow the passions 


the 


has, among all 
considéred as 
‘i befal entertainment ; 
ployed both upon the 

the grave 


) gay, and upon 
= 7 5 4 > ¥ > ‘ 
and af becling inci dents of human life, 


it has been divi eis into the two forms 
of comedy and tragedy. These, how- 


the repre 
pea generally 
that Nie e, in its 
gaiety 


ons which ap- 
gerated, so 
\ hasten as- 
form 


057:¢ 
an 


are 
sumes a 


ts aKepat scenes, its as econ Acq juires 
degree of terro -, which, even amidst 
afilict the world, 
we endeavour in vain to find. 

The stage, without all doubt, is a 
powerful engine, which, put its proper 
or injudicious management, might be 
either to virtue or 
rely in the abstract, 


| : 4 
de auhse ‘vient 


vice. Viewed merely 

crate Aa c representations assume their 

existence on a Sb ou neutral ground ; 
ted in reference 
seem to be no 


ed tc sure than to ap- 
ise. But when we turn from theory 
o fact, and survey the stage as it 
really exists, it is to be regr retted, that 


its standard of morals is assumed on 
the ground of public taste and opinion. 
Hence, too many of our tragedies 


varnish suicide, and countenance the 
detestable practice of duelling; while 
our comedies degenerate into licen- 
tiousness, and soften down tbe devi- 
ations from virtue, which they record, 
by giving specious names Ash actions, 
which ought, by their colouring, to 
excite the abhorrence and detestation 
of mankind. 

The composition before us, is not 
without its political bearing and as- 
pect ; it, however, inculcates lessons 
of wisdom and moderation; and, i 


every branch of the dialogue, the 
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friend of order has always the advan- { 
tage of the argument. To illustrate 
this position, and to furnish a speci- 
men of the Author’s talents, we sub- | 
join the following extract from the | 


Alphonso, on the subject of politica 
reform. 


Fern. Fallacious hope! impossible to re- 


alize ! 

You say that all are equal—grant it so: 

Shall he whom honest industry has raised 

Above his neighbour, yield his hard-earned 
gains, 

The merited reward of patient toil, 

Of rigid temperance, and strict frugality, 

To him whose poverty is but the fruit 

Of luxury and sloth? who from another wrests | 
with violence 


Shall not he, who years of youthful vigour spent 
in war, 
His nights in watching, and his days in hardship, 
Who in his Country’s cause has nobly bled, 
Transmit the laurels of the well-fought field 
To his posterity? Or he whose anxious vigils 
in the Senate 
Watched for that Country’s safety ? 
Who to the intellectual contest brought 
Extensive stores of knowledge and of wisdom? 
By weary hours and painful studies gained, 
Receive the meed his arduous toils have won ? 
These, these are equal rights—the Rights of 
Man, 
To enjoy the recompense Nature assigns 


} 
To individual labour ! 


Alph. ’Tis just it should be so. But are | 
these honours 

Dealt equally to all who merit them ? 
Fades there not many a genius in obscurity, 
That would have graced a throne ? 
And many a heart, that from a noble station, 
Wide had diffused innumerable blessings, 
Drops in the shade, and perishes unknown. 


' 


| 


Fern. That wealth and honours are the un- | 

ceasing prize | 

Of Genius and of Virtue, I aver not: | 

The preservation of tranquillity 

And order in this varied scene, demand 

That rank and titles should be still transmitted 

In regular succession; otherwise, 

What endless change! what jarring interests ! 

And shall our gratitude to those deliverers 

Who were the blessed instraments of Heaven 

To save our country and preserve our freedom, 

Extend no farther than their own short lives ? 

7T were poor indeed, to limit thus our thanks ! 

No, let us heap their merited rewards 

On children’s children, to remotest time! 

Bat though on few these outward glories fall, 

It is not so with Happiness: that purest gem 

Shines not more brilliant in the monarch’s 
crown, 

Than on the sun-burnt brow of ruddy labour. 

With the conscience clear, 

The tranquil passions, and the mind serene, | 

There happiness is found; industry spreads the | 
board— 

Health and content ensure a calm repose}; 

Nor pomp, nor luxury, have charms for those | 

Who know the bed of roses hides the thorn, 


| 
if 
i] 
| 
| 
That sustenance his labour should provide ? | 
} 
| 
| 
4 
| 


And ‘neath the splendid garb of sovereignty, 
Lurk care and danger. 


Alph. Fain would I think you spoke not 
without cause ; 

Gladly believe that all reform were needless, 
Had I not witnessed such extent of misery 
As baffles all description.—A dying father, 
Stretched on a bed of languishing and pain ; 
Around his couch his helpless innocents 
Craving with feeble cry the scanty morsel 
To stay the hand of death: while, by his side, 
His faithful wife beholds, in speechless anguish, 
Her offspring and the partner of her woes, 
And weeps to hear them supplicate in vain. 
The wretched husband lifts his eyes to Heaven, 


| And asks that mercy which the world denies ; 
| While grief, disease, and poverty, conspire 
| To conjure up the demon of despair. 


Fern. Scenes such as these would melt 
Stoic’s heart, 
And bid the streain of charity flow freely, 
Even through unwonted channels. ‘ 
But would the liberty you seek redress these 
griefs ? 


a 


| Put wantto flight, or from the poor man’s couch 


Banish disease and death? Were these its 
fruits, 
With you I'd hail the dawning of Reform; 


} And by all worthy means extend its influence 


To earth’s remotest bounds. But, ah, too well 
I know 

The fatal consequence of such Reform ! 

Without the rich, the powerful, and the great, 

Where would industry meet its just reward? 


| Where labour find due exercise? Orin wealth 


and power 
If all were equal, who would guide the loom? 
Who till the field, or rear the splendid dome? 


| Or, who with patient eye would watch the helm, 


When Commerce spreads her sail, and fearless 
brave 


| The hidden dangers of the trackless deep ? 
Ss P 


Vain is thy boast, oh, Liberty, to bless, 

When hand in hand with thee Rebellion walks! 
And Infidelity, (offspring of guilt, 

Of guilt and folly, ) with pestilential breath 
Blasting each scene where innocence and peace 


Smiled, unsuspecting of the danger nigh. 


The scene of this Tragedy is in 
Spain; the plot is not deeply laid, but 
the event is always sufficiently con- 
cealed from anticipation, to awaken 
in the reader much solicitude for the 
issues of those contests between men, 
those vicissitudes of fortune, and those 
conflicts of passion, in which he insen- 
sibly feels himself interested. 

In the character of Rodolpho we see 
a deep designing villain, concealing 
his unbounded ambition under the 
mask of patriotism, and deluding the 
thoughtless multitude with promises 
of liberty, reform, and plunder, to 
make them subservient to his own 
perfidious purposes. The intended 
murder of his wife and child, added 
to his former treachery, gives comple- 
tion to his character; and, loaded 
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with infamy, he falls by the hands of 
Fernando, who had always been en- 
gaged in a righteous cause. 

Leoni appears almost ee as 
detestable as Rodolpho. These two 
characters, apparently acting in con- 
cert, but privately aiming to supplant 
and destroy each other, exhibit their 
intrigues, their blandishments, and 


pused, when they aim to delude their 
instruments, and murder their rivals. 
Each had planned the destruction of 
the other; but before the plot ripens, 
the conspiracy is discovered, and 
Leoni falls by the sword of Alphonso, 
who had been deceived by the specious 
pretences of these popular leaders in 
the cause of faction. 

This Drama, in its progress, pre- 

ents every prospect of success to in- 
trigue and conspiracy; but it closes 
with the triumphs of loyalty and virtue. 
If all compositions of this class, were 
as free from political and moral poliu- 
tion as the one before us, the stage, 


pared for it, might be recommended 
to public attention, not as nurseries 
of vice, but as pleasing auxiliaries in 
the cause of social order, calculated 
to promote the welfare of mankind. 


ee 


QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


1. On the Assent of the Mind. 

The four questions which immedi- 
ately follow, are proposed by W. F. 
of Liverpool: 

1, Is the assent of the mind to the 
truth of any proposition, at all under 
the control of the will: and, if so, to 
how great an extent? 

Can belief be, inany case, matter 
of choice: and if not, on what right 
principle can a man be accounted 
culpable, in not receiving that as true, 
for the support of which, he cannot 
find arguments satisfactory to his 
judgment? 

3. Is the exercise of any other pow- 
ers of the mind necessary to the per- 
ception of moral truths, than are requi- 
site to the perception of mere intellec- 
tual or mathematical truths ? 

4. Is a manto be blamed for holding 
opinions, sincerely deduced from 
premises which appear to him to be 
correct and indisputable ? 


| 2d variety ; 
and those productions which are pre- | 


On Latin Verses. 

E. C. would be glad to learn what 
benefits are likely to accrue from boys 
writing Latin verses, (a practice now 
very prevalent in most public places 
of instruction ;) on what arguments the 
practice is founded ; ao whether the 
time might not be more advan tage- 


P aeeir” US, | ously spent? 
their duplicity, in all the varieties of | 
guilt, just as traitors might be sup- | 


> 


3. On Marriage. 

A. of b. wishes to be informed, if it 
be contrary to British Law, or the 
Scriptures, for a pious female, above 
21 years of age, to unite in marriage 
with any suitable person, though her 
parents should oppose such marriage? 
And if there be no legal and scriptural 
objection, would it be prudent fora 
pious female to marry under such cir- 
cumstances? 

4. Gauging of Casks. 

J.O.N. R. will feel obliged to any 
Practical Gauger to inform him the 


| most correct method of ascertaining the 


contents of a full cask, of the Ist and 
also, If the different 
varieties are not to be known by the 

various proportions of a Cask, better 
than by inspection alone? 


+ 


5. The Christian Sabbath. 


GAMMA asks, whatscriptural autho- 


rity is there to bind us to keep the 
first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday, sacred to the eae MBE of God 
and other religious duties? 

On the Training of Dogs. 

T. D. would be particularly obliged 
if any correspondent would inform 
him, what species of Dogs are most 
susceptible of being taught to imitate 
human actions? also, at what age 
their instruction should begin; and 
whether they should be taught by 
caresses or threatenings? He would 
be glad to obtain an answer, i!lustrated 
by an appeal to fact and incident. 


7. On Literary Studies, and Books. 


A young man, who can devote about 
four hours ina day to literary pursuits, 
asks, what course of reading and study 

might be pursued, with most advantage 
to ‘the general improvement and en- 
largement of his mind ; and also what 
books he should peruse ? 

8. On the Physical Distinction between 
Man and Animals. 

J. W. asks, What is it that con- 
stitutes the physic al distinction be- 
tween man and the brute creation? 


aS a te Sper pint 
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VINDICATION OF **REMARKS ON PAS-| 


>? 


SAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


Mr. Epiror. 


1 


IR,—i am not 


correspondent, { mi 
Oc casion (col. 841) 1 dl 
rit l in c 
to it i 
‘ j 
U il, 


ive thrown 
i] . nnwilna 
Cad to UI 


4 | 1 
spondent give ®) e former, Db 

] 

r i } 

rhose nacsas -) v¢ 

LU LHUSUO Passc « a 
i 
ha nr « > >! . ( 
) LUC i tt UO e€v.crhiia Cic¢ ( ‘ 

t t i 


is honour,’ 
he indefec tibility of the saints, 
conveys to our minds a es ee idea, 
iz. that God will remaiz thful to 
his promise, ayd that the saints will 
continue obedient to his will. Hence 
there must be security for faithfulness, 


both on the part of God, and on the | 
There is no doubt con- | 


part of man. 
cerning the security for vg oat s faith- 
fulness, for his goodness, truth, and 
power, are engaged. 
may ask, Is the security for man’s 


| bringeth for 
But what, we | from me (margin) ye can do nothing,” 


it the grace of God 
f the believer? or 


is it grace, and free agency, taken 


A ee On ee Ae . 
together ? Tf it rests on the former, 
the i ‘tibility of the saints follows 


as a necessary consequence ; but, if 

he latter, the contrary is the truth. 
And that the security for man’s f faith- 
ul race,and man’s 


tis God which 


uc fs. fo 
worl } at. hiatiadaoaies ; Pe 
rketh in you, both to will and to do, 
of h pleasure,” Philip. n. 12, 


€ 
‘very promise made to 
believers, is made to them as distin- 


‘uished from others, not by person, 

it by character; for, ‘‘God is no 
respect : that fear- 
eth |! rhteousness 


r 34, oe. 
such views of ibe peopenyy of 
ypear evident, 
opt estiga ition 
[ shall 
one, upon which yout 
founds his objec tion ; - J 

nection also, “* But 
Ou ii e also have seen 
enot. All thatthe Fathei 
civeth me shall come to me, and him 
that cometh to mé, I will in no wise 
cast out. For I came down from 
not to do mine own will, but 


ripture. 


heave 
the will of him thatsent me. And this 

e er’s will which hath sent 
me, t f all which he hath given me 
Is se N thing but should raise 
it uj ‘last day. And-this is the 
will of I very 
Oo wh ne, Beleenette 
on him r life ; 
and | a last 
day,” John vi. Ve shall in 


\ 
vain look to thi: sage, for the com- 
idea of the indefectibility of the 


There is a promise of a bless- 
but no promise for 


mi Pi aliens, 


( 

Hitt h vr sneak: sin awa ay very dif- 
ferent from what your correspondent 
would have us to believe. Addressing 
his disciples, our Lord declares, ‘‘ I 
am t he true vine, and my Father is the 
husbandman ; every br inch in me that 
beareth not t fruit he ‘taketh away. Tam 
the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in ey and I in him, the same 
th much fruit: for severed 


and can bear no fruit. “If a man 
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abide not in me, he is cast forth asa 
branch, and is withered,” 
2,5,6. In this passage, we have one 
simple idea, viz: that unfaithfulness 
is followed by inevitable ruin. 
preceding pass sagetwe have another 
simple idea, Viz: a a promise of ie a 
life to all belie [ 


these to sether, we have a 

idea, viz: That Christ’s power is con- 
ditionally engaged, for the eternal | 
salvation of “his people: thus each | 


simple idea is supported by internal 
evidence, and the complex, by an 
harmonious agreement. Lf we sy PROF G 
the first idea to nt complex, then it 
destitute of internal evidence, and is 
manifestly oppose a a hos 
Having thus, by the e> 
comparison of twe 
ciently established | 
the saints, I am 
ery passage, upon 
site doctrine is 
of a similar solt 


Inttar 
LALLCYr, 


4 
bold 


ey I eet 
which the SPpe: 


made t¢ radt 
mar tO Fest, a mits 


45 | ie ee 
(won. £i0t US, 


sake of producing a deeper conviction 
in the minds of such as are open to 


same mode of 
reasoning to othertwo passages, which, 
on account of their close connec tion, 
ought, perhaps, to be considered only 
one. ‘‘ And you, that were some time 
alienated, and enemies in your mind 
by wicked wo rks, yet now hath he 
reconciled in the body of his flesh, 
through death, to present you holy, 
and unblama able, and unreprovable 
in his sight, Goi bt), +23: (Ee htese 
words, in their unconnected form, are 
reconcilable with both the defe scti? 
bility and the a ea 


conviction, apply the 


saints; but, if we 

reflection on the subsequent Reaie. we 
shall find that the latter doctrine is 
entirely indefensible. “* Tf ye continue 
in the faith grounded and settled, and 


be not mov red < 
the gospel.” 
In additior 


have already Ps eas T wou id give 
one argument more: the argument is 


that the scope of a whole epistle, the 
Epistle to the 
on the defectibility of the saints, 
Violent tori epost has, indeed, been 
used with this epistle, ‘to render it as 
crooked as Calvinist n, but its power- 
ful elasticity has overcome the most 
ingenious operations. The key which 
unlocks ue treas 
liesin ch. 
lievers 


1.1—3. Therefore we | be- 


ipa Boa ee 
sonn xv. I, | 


In the | 


Hebrews, is grounded | 


| 


sury of sacred truth | 


| Micki to vive the more earnest | 


heed to the thi ings which we have 
heard, lest at any time we should run 
out, "as eaten ge vessels, (margin. )| 
For if the 1€ de sama spoken by angels Wi 
stediast, and e transgression and 
digaediencbus sce 
pense of rewar ors tear a 
1 Hievers| escape, if we neglect so 
salvation; whi es at the 
to be spoken by ER Lore 
How light doe: 
objection bee ‘ome, wh 
balance of eter L 
pose,” says he, ‘that any 
really given to Christ shall be lo 
to limit his power, 1 reflect 


ana renec upon 
his honour.” Most certainly, if his 
power is ee 


PSOne aul: 
if: out into 
nal tri th! ‘To sup- 


Who, are 


1S 


and his honour 
ent unfruitful branches 
etl My Re 


hely 
aul y 


3 


ce ; 


Pe 


mises of 
on equ lital 


continually 
1 


re tendered to us 
s, then Christ’s 


honour eaniitis, unsullied, and his 
power baa eached, though some 
should, it last, ‘‘ become castaways,” 
or ‘“‘draw back unto perdition:’ for 
‘what if some did not believe? shall 


their unbelief make the faithfulness of 
God without effect?’ (Rom. iii. 3.) 
“If we believe not, yet he abideth 
faithful; he cannot deny himself,” 
2 Tim. ii. 13. 


“. of Aberdeen. 


( To be continued. ) 


witerarp IMoticeg. 


The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, with 
copious Philological ‘Notes, by J. Bosworth, 
will shortly be published. 

Also, by the same Author, La 
and Introduction to Ditto. 

A Dialogue between a Traveller and Dick 
Hardy, the Hostler, 2 P Parts, 2d. 

A Dialogue be ere a Traveller 
Coachman, Id. 

A Sermon on the death of her late Majesty, 
Queen Caroline, by the Rey. J. Evans, Malins- 
bury. ls. 

The Warning \ 
A M- 
of Stutchbury. 

Mary Nelson, or the Narrative of a Widow’s 
Family. In 1 vol. 

Dialogues between Farmer Watson and his 
Man Harry. 

Mental BEAUTE » or Hints on the Cultivation 
of Intellectual Habits, addressed particularly 
to Students in Theology,aud Young Preachers. 
By Henry Forster Burder, M. A. 

The Rev. “ irk Wilks is preparing an English 
Edition of the Old Cevennol, by Rabant St. 
Etieunne, 


tin Construing’, 


and a 


being a Narrative of 
of the Legend 


voice, 
by the Author 
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layed a variety and interest rarely equalled— 
e prospect of a he iful harvest, was suddenly clouded, by the intervention of suc h unge- 


wat proceedings of the last month, have disp 


nial weather, that the scene was at once changed ; en es of all descriptions of grain dias: ed 
rapidly— diecaletion was also busily employed—and the advance approached near! y fifty per 
cent, in value.-—However unfavourable the season was, it ha ippens that it has only had a partial 
influence ; and in consequence of the London Market remaining stationary, and latterly exhi- 
biting signs for decline, our corn market rel: psed into a state of languor, and latterly it has 
undergone a material declension, 

A sudden impulse has, however, been felt in most articles of colonial produce, as the 
opening of the ports for ae free admission of oral n, ap ds Be at one time more than Beh 
which would conse quently have operated i 

ili 


ties to the export of our inricifabtrstets s and avlouiad ede ao pi 
circumstance may be attributed the extensive sales of cotton wool du ring the last 14 days 

which have amounted to upwards of 30,000 picks the sales of the past week alone beet e 
reached 14,500 packages, at the following prices: Sea Island, a 23d. Stained, 102d.to 12d. 


Pernambueco, 1] 123d. IS 1igd.to 12d. Mina Ger ra, 10d. 


giving increased fac 


i 


i 
2d. to 123d. Bahia, 111d. to 1: Did. Mar anham, 
to 104d. Demerara, 11 i to i3id. Barbadoes, 92d. to 10d. ‘West India, 91d. to 91d. Car- 
73d. New Orleans, $d. to 12d. Tennessee, 9d. to 9id. Bowed, 8id. to 
id. Bengal, 63d. to 63d. The dealers have been the chief purchasers, 

ealthiness of character in our manufacturing districts. 
have gone oil pretty freely at an advance of Is. per ewt. for good 


jualities, and other qualities are steady at full prices. Coffee and Cocoa 


and prices have Pe he ice 2d. to 4d. per gallon—it must, 
however, be remarked, that the principal part of the purchases have been in speculation, in 
uel * tl erain: to the same cause must be attributed the advances 


been in much request for export. In Dyewoods the transac- 
and the different descriptions of Logwood have advanced 


a ; been sold at £7. 17s. 6d. to £8. per ton, which is a 
value rpentine sells at 12s. to 12s. 6d. per ewt.—Ame- 


yim and Archangel rate at 18s. to 19s. per barrel.—Brim 


stoi e is but little variation. Seal Oils are in pretty good demand 
Palm Oil or at £32. per fo ~-Tallow is still very at 
The demand for Hides continues very brisk.—Buenos Ayres have sold at 103d. to 113d. pez 
lb.—German Salted Hides at 5 ad. to 6d 
Grain Market.—This day we had an abundant uP Piys but the buyers having of late sup 
plied themselves, the trade altogether was exceedingly dull, and nearly as article was 


offered on much lower terms. The decline since this day sevennight may be 
Old Wheat Is, new 2s. per 7O0lb. Oats 3s. 4d. per A5lb. 


ed as follows 

Malting Barley - 6d. Grinding 

Barley 9d. to 1s. per 60lb. Peas 2s. to 4s. Beans 4s. to 5s. per quarter. "Flour and Oat- 
, each 25: per sack. Malt, Rye, and Indian Corn, were held at late prices. Rapeseed 


<1. per last dearer 
In this immediate neighbourhood, most of the Wheat, and upon the whole, about two thirds 


of the harvest, is secured,—the condition and quality is of course very various. 


uae 


Total Import of Corn, from the Ist of January to the 17th September, 1821, inclusive 
Wheat. | Rye.| Malt |Beans|Peas; Flour. 
rm x # { | | 
Qrs |Bags| Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs. | Qrs.|Barl. | Scks . 
Ireland 223552! 107| : 4 -| 2677 220) \73858 
Coastways | 6077) 6 20956| 12 11090/34384!16769/2120} | 225 
26 | | | 
Canada | 3611) | | 
Foreign 27 | 9090) 118/58089; 
EERE ES mR 5d OMT (PS ater: eae tS 5: ee 
| | | 
2432401 27! 413) 65134) 43872)|1130/34384 19416] 2458/58089 74083 


Oatmeal: Ireland, 8582 loads; Coastways, 934 loads, 15 Sa 9516 loads, 15 qrs. 


LONDON; PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS, BY H. FISHER. 
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“ MEN IN SAVAGE LIFE, ARE DESTITUTE OF BOOKS.’* 


(1821. 


MONTHLY @BSERVATIONS. 


With a Catalogue of all really British. 
Plants, as they come into Flower. 


NOVEMBER. 


The shortened days, cold and raw 
weather, with sometimes heavy rains, 
that soak theland and swell the brooks, 
so powerfully affect the mind, that this 
month has passed into a proverb for 
its gleom. The body becomes irrit- 
able, the mind, in consequence, fret- 
ful; and, forgetting that external 
things are sealed up from us, that we 
may apply our minds to those which 
are within; it is common for men to 
use stimulants to enable themselves to 
while away that time, which might be 
employed in securing immertal trea- 
sures. 

Winter, which in the economy of 
mature may be regarded as beginning 
in this menth, sometimes shews itself 
at the commencement, if not by the 
thermometer, at least by human feel- 
ings: and the evaporation of a large 
quantity of moisture, with the wind 
at the north-east, is the cause of colds 
and pulmenary diseases, which are 
very apt to prevail at this season. 
Forced by cold, wet, and hunger, from 
their hiding places, rats and mice, 
that have been wandering about in the 
midst of plenty, through the summer, 
enter houses in great numbers; and, 
for some time, cats, gins, and poison, 
are required to keep them from doing 
mischief. Those creatures which be- 
eome torpid in winter, begin to keep 
at home, except in those fine days, 
which even this gloomy month some- 
times affords. 

Fishes, which visit us from warm 
climates, now leave our coasts ; these 
are the garpike, skipper or saury, 
mackarel, &c.; but they are somc- 
times seen even to the middle of De- 
cember. Farmers begin to thrash out 
barley, that cattle may have the straw, 
the fields being, at this time, bare of 
grass; and, on the sea coast, they are 
watching every opportunity to collect 
the sea weeds for manure, as they are 

Ne. 33, —Vot. III, 


driven upon the shore. Many species 
of small birds frequent watery places, 
for the purpose of collecting insects, 
which chiefly abound in such situa- 
tiens; and wagtails and tillocks are 
seen wading through brooks, and 
along the margin of the sea, for the 
same purpose. About the end of the 
month, the fail of the leaf is complet- 
ed; and the trees are left with naked 
branches, a mournfal spectacle to the 
contemplative eye; yet, it is the most 
proper condition, in which they can 
encounter the storms of winter; as by 
offering the least resistance to the 
wind, they are exposed to the least 
injury. 

The flowers of the former months 
still linger, but none now come into 
bloom. This was the miz diu, er black 
month of eur ancestors. 


ee 


OUR METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF POETS. 


No. 1.—The Poetry of Mr. Leigh Huné. 


“6 T am monarch of all I survey. °—CowPpar. 


THERE is a peculiar propriety in thus 
introducing Mr. H. as number one, 
merely in reference to the singularity 
and egotism of his writings. He is, in 
truth, the centre of a system, and sheds 
his own light on all he looks upon. 
His men and women, his horses, hig 
trees, his ships, trumpeters, summer- 
houses, hawks, thoughts, feelings, 
sentiments, and expressions, are all 
perfectly his own, perfectly original, 
for “‘ their like were never seen’ be- 
fore in nature orin books. He sheds 
over every object which he touches the 
spirit of his own imagination, and in 


his hands nobility becomes common, ° 


grandeur low, feeling vulgar, and sim- 
plicity contemptible. He does not 
possess a Midas-like faculty, for every 
thing he touches is converted into 
dross. There is not throughout the 
whole compass of his writings (and 
we challenge our readers to produce 
a single instance of it) one passage 
which bears the stamp of a greatmind. 


2Q 


i 
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Mihi assis 


‘So 
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ke 


Affectation and conceit are little vices | observation; if he is to dress the 


miserable specimens ofmortality which 
he sees around him, in a poetical garb, 
baptize them with some Italian name, 


{ 
they are the errors of diminutive | 
| 
own eyes, that importance which the endue them with the thoughts and feel- 
i 


intellects—they sare passions, which 
are intended to supply, in a man’s 


world will never yield him. The truls ings, which, in his opinion, are such 
high and mag) as generally arise in the human mind, 
the world will hardly feel indebted to 


lificent mind, is often 


conscious of the possession of powers, | 
° { s 1-1 eh Bel he . 
to which the sickly abilities o 


“3 OAs aS eee 
Leigh Hunt a1 


f Mr. | 


| him for the labour he has expended. 


a wart to Ossa, and One of our Poet’s stoutesto inions 
? 


yet bears itself an unoffending | and in which he seems to entrench 
dignity, which doubles the world’s | himself very resolutely, is, that we 


respect ; while the impo 
ism of a conceited min 
n beneath t 


| 
| : 

yt- | have no need of a better nature than 
we at present possess. ‘‘The image 


sessor ever 1e world’s con- | of a glorious human creature,”’ is, in 
tempt. All the splendour of Milton’s | his idea, the most perfect image which 
i 


great mind, shone forth in those words | can be imagined. He has no wish, 
ich ] I it | no eye, for a purer, higher existence, 
He is earth-bound, and would not 
>xchange his prison foran Eden. The 


| 
joined with the strong propensity | cant of humanity runs throughout all 


of his, in which he declared, that it 
had ever been 
“that by 


| , » 9} | vat: amt > ' 
His hoy C ahd CONVICiION 


ibour and intense study 


5 


nature, he might leave something, so | his works. There is, moreover, in all 
written, to after times, that they | this, something too much of “ Epicu- 
q rus’ Sty,” and, in reading such pas- 
a spirit like this animate the labours | sages, we cannot help thinking of the 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt? | Spirit and words of Comus, which, 
In all his Poetry, Mr. Leigh Hunt’s | we shall not pay so poor a compliment 
chief aim is to level himself to what | to our readers as to quote. Nobody 
he calls the truth of nature. This he | can accuse H. of severity and austere 
accomplishes, but it is unfortunately | principles in his writings, and we thus 
to his own nature, that he renders | never find him ‘“‘ praising the lean and 
every thing conformable. Now, na-| sallow abstinence.” There is little of 
: moral truth in any thing that he says, 


should not willingly let it die. 


Does 


J 

| 

| 

ture is the simplicity of naked truth, | 

and true nature is perfect propriety. | except indeed, that he inculcates the 

Poetry, like every thing else, has a | principle of happiness and enjoyment, 

nature of its own, not the nature of | and even there he mistakes the means 

common life, | of gaining them. 

hi | But, dismissing the question of the 

j useful tendency of his Poems, it be- 
| comes us to inquire a little more par- 
| ticularly into his merits as an author. 
i] 
} 


or of common feelings, | 
but something infinitely above both. 

The beings of a poetical world are not 
the same, either in flesh or spirit, with 
“any mortal mixture of earth’s mould.” 


They are of a race above mankind, | It is difficult, at first, to say on. what 
sublimer in sentiments, purer in pur- | models he has formed his style; but, 
pose, more powerful in action, and | on further examination, we may dis- 
loftier in language: their passions, | cover that he has paid considerable 
indeed, are lighted at that fire, which | attention to our older Poets, particu- 
kindles the human affections, but then | larly Shakspeare, and amongst those 
they burn with a brilliancy which is| of a later age, to Dryden. His style 
not of the earth. In virtue, in weak- may fairly be said to be formed from 
ness, and in wickedness, the children | an imitation of thesetwo Poets, though 
of Poetry rise above the passions of | he has, perhaps, added sufficient of 
mortality. To this more elevated his own, to entitle him to some origin- 
nature, every other component part | ality. This imitation, by the bye, is 
of Poetry should be rendered conform- | the great characteristic of the Metro- 
able. It is in the infancy of art only, | politan School. They have ransacked 
that we observe those painful and | the wardrobes of our elder Dramatists 
minute imitations of nature, which| and Poets, and they now walk into 
render the works of the early painters | public with a ruff round their necks, 
almost ridiculous. If Mr. Leigh Hunt and a splendid cloak, like that Sir Wal- 
undertakes, merely to give us a faith- | ter Raleigh spread before Queen 
ful representation of that nature which | Elizabeth, dangling over a pair of 
eomes Immediately under his own | Cossack trowsers,, and Wellington 


f 


OF Poetry of Mr 


; Leigh Hunt. 
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boots. The incongruity of the thing 
is evident and ridiculous. 

In his love for the homeliness of na- 
ture, nothing is too low or common 
for Mr. Leigh Hunt; any vulgar sen- 
tence or simile, which he imagines to 
be pretty expressive, he presses into 
his service without hesitation; and 
these have, evidently, not crept into 
his Poetry fortuitously, but have been 
diligently sought for, to give it an air 
of truth and nature. The instances 
which his poems contain are almost | 
innumerable.—Thus: 


: 
| 
| 


‘© A pin-drop silence strikes o’er all the place, 

He kept no reck’ning with his sweets and sours, 
Yet somehow or another, on tbat day, 
Baungin, what bustle’s that I seem to hear?” 


Besides this strange homeliness of | 
phrase, Mr. L. H.’s vulgarity extends | 
through whole passages, or, more pro- | 
perly, through his whole writings.— 
What a picture have we here! 


« There talking with the ladies you may see 

Standing about, or sealed, frank and free, 

Some of the finest warriors of the court.” 
RIM. p. 8. 


If our readers have never had the 
good fortune to see the band of the 
horse-guards mounted on their grey 
horses, they have not seen what Mr. | 
Leigh Hunt evidently has. 


) 


‘‘ First come the trumpeters clad all in white, | 
Except the breast, which wears a scutcheon 
bright, 

By four and four they ride on horses grey, 

And as they sit along their easy way, 

Stately and heaving to the sway below, 

Each plants his trumpet on his saddle bow.” 

Rim. p. 8, 12. 

The two brothers in Rimini are por- 


‘* He was not slow in common 
To accept the attentions of this lovely woman.’ 


Francesca appears to be a lady after 
Mr. Leigh Hunt’s own heart. 


ce TM 


ne two divinest things the world has got, 
A lovely woman in a rural spot.” 


Francesca, too, was, like Hunt, a 
lover of nature, 
* For in all things with nature did she hold,” 
so much so, that having worked a knot 
for Prince Giovanni, 


** While ’twas being worked, her fancy was 
Of sunbeams. mingling with a tuft of grass,” 


| wdeliceé, it was of green.and gold ! 


The meeting of the two brothers, 
their deadly quarrel and combat, is 
perhaps the weakest part of the story 
of Rimini. Itis all told in that maud- 
lin style of affected feeling, which has 
no effect upon the heart of the reader. 
Giovanni, the injured and offended 
brother, very leisurely ‘‘ dresses,”’ 
takes his “‘sword,” and seeks his bro- 
ther. ‘‘ His squire awaked, attends,” 
and they go to his “ brother’s room.” 
“‘ His squire calls him up too,” and 
they come forth, like modern French- 
men, ona point of honour, discussing 
the question, 

““May I request, Sir, said the Prince, and 
frown’d 
Your ear a moment in the tilting ground.” 

Giovanni on the tilting ground ad- 

dresses his brother thus, 


——‘‘ Before you answer what you can, 
I wish to tell you as a gentleman, 
That what you may confess (and as he spoke 
His voice with breathless and pale passion 


traits in Mr. L. Hunt’s best style, of | ge broke, ) 


nature, or its caricature. 


«Giovanni was the graver, 


though we certainly feel inclined to 
prefer the former, for 


“A graceful nose was his, lightsomely brought 
Downfroma forehead ofclear-spirited thought. 


And besides, Giovanni was 
‘« Wanting on the generous score.” 


In spite of this, however, his wife 
was tolerably complaisant to him, and 


used kindly to ask him “ How his new | 


soldiers pleased him in reviewing?” 
The considerate kindness which the 
lady thus displayed, and the interest 


she took in her husband’s occupations, | 
seem to have wrought on his flinty | 


heart, and we are told, 


{ 
| 
Paulo the livelier, and the more in favour.” much better style, and we can hardly 


ill implicate no person known to you.” 


The death of Paulo is not told in 


sympathize with Francesca, who dies 
just as Mr. Leigh Hunt might be sup- 
posed to wish her. Duke Guido, 
however, the father of the Princess, 
excites a good deal of commiseration, 
for, ‘‘ He lost his old wits for ever.” 
It may, perhaps, be objected to us, 
that the few quotations we have made, 


| are not fair specimens of Mr. Leigh 


Hunt’s Poetry ; there are other passa- 
ges, we confess, not so exceptionable, 
but we have selected these, as giving 
the liveliest idea of some of this gen- 
tleman’s peculiarities. 
an article in one of our Metropolitan 
Magazines (and, we think,’ we ‘can 
|trace the hand of one of Mr,. H.’s 


The writer of 
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disciples in it,) has ventured to come | 


pare that gentleman’s productions with 
the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus 
de Medici. Can we read such things 
“without our special wonder!!!” Is 
the blameless beauty of antiquity’s 
highest efforts, to be drawn into 
comparison with the nauseous over- 
flowings of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s perverted 


imaginations? In his whole compo- | 


sition, there is not one single spark of 


the chaste classical severity of Grecian 
song. He runs through Tooke’s Pan- 
theon, and babbles of gods and god- 
desses, and dresses up an ancient story 
in modern garments; but he has not 
the slightest idea of the spirit of anti- 
quity. 
We will venture to say, Mr. L. Hunt 
never lost himself in the feelings which 
his subject excited; he is never over- 
come, even by enthusiasm; oneideais 
always at the top of all the rest; that 
it becomes him to write something 
Leigh Huntish and natural, butit must 
bear his own stamp first, and nature’s 
after. He is determined to notice 
things which other people have neg- 
lected, to describe things which others 
have despised, and to use words which 
others have never heard of. If it were 
not for this perpetual straining, this 
attempt to create a new nature ex- 
pressly for the use of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
this firm resolve, not only to say new 
things, but to say them, moreover, in 
a new way, his Poetry might be pleas- 
ing, for, after all, there is a sort of 
quickness of perception about it, and 
an ease, and sometimes a power of 
description, which display considerable 
merit. Byno chance, however, could 
he become a great Poet, for he is far 
from what Aristotle calls Heyaraucoc ; 
he is certainly not high-souled, and 
his Poetry partakes of the voluptuous- 
ness and animal qualities of the Epi- 
curean’s, rather than the grandeur and 
sternness of the Stoic’s philesophy. 
Thus he may, in some degree, succeed 
in describing beautiful objects and 
picturesque scenery with effect, as 
well as the lighter, finer, and more 
transient feelings of the human heart : 
but when he comes to deal with the 
intensity of the passions, to search the 
depths of the soul, and to express such 
feelings as fill the heart of Byron, he 
finds the strings of his weak and slen- 
der lyre miserably unstrung. Deep 
feeling disdains affectation. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt cannot serve two such masters— 


gps 


| 
| 
| 
| 


conceit and a true poetic Spirit are 
essentially distinct. Sucha Poet may 
be the master of a new school, the idol 
of a coterie, or the fashion of a day, 
but he has no claim to a relationship 
with fame and with posterity, 


( To be concluded in ouy next. ) 
——e_— 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF MR. 
ROWLAND HASSALL. 


From the Sydney Gazette, 1820. 


| 


ON the night of Monday last, the 
| oth of August, died at his house at 
| Parramatta, after a few days illness, 

Mr. Rowland Hassall, in the 52d year 
of his age. In the death of this gen- 
tleman, society has lost a most pious 
and benevolent member ; and his large 
and young family, a tender husband, 
a kind father, and a good man. Mr. 
Hassall was one of the first Mission- 
aries sent to the Society Islands; and 
when the gentlemen of that Mission 
were compelled to fly from the Islands 
to this Colony, he settled here, For 
nearly twenty years’ residence in this 
Colony, his life was a continual exam- 
ple of genuine religion and piety, ex- 
tensive benevolence, and hospitality. 
He never lost sight of his original 
designation as a Missionary, and con- 
tinued to the latest period of his life 
zealously to perform the duties of one, 
by preaching the Gospel in almost all 
parts of the Colony. His latter end 
was full of peace; and as he lived, so 
he died, encouraged and supported by 
the hopes and consolation of religion, 
To his afflicted widow, and large family 
of children, and grand-children, the 
lustre and worth of his character must 
be a consolation and example, well 
calculated to support and encourage 
them under the great loss they have 
sustained in his death. His remains 
were interred at Parramatta, amidst 
the regret of his very numerous friends 
and acquaintances, on the evening of 
Wednesday the 30th ult. 


ee 


ANECDOTE OF MR, HERVEY, 


For some years before the death of 
this great man, he visited very few of 
the principal persons in his neighbour- 
hood. Being once asked, ‘‘ Why he 
So seldom went to see the neighbouring 


O77 
gentlemen, who yet shewed him all 

possible esteem and respect 2” ~he 

answered, ‘‘I can hardly name a po- 

lite family, where the conversation 
ever turns upon the things of God. I 
hear much frothy and worldly chit- 
chat, but not a word of Christ ; and I 
am determined not to visit those com- 
panies, where there is not room for 
my Master, as well as for myself.” 
— An excellent hint. 


—=— 
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Answer to a Query. 
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The great obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of this kind of domestic light is, 
the expense and bulk of the apparatus 
necessary to purify the gas. This, 
however, may be got over, by fining 
itin the dry way, which is this :—fill 
a vessel, of any form whatever, with 
tow that has been oiled or greased, 
and free from water: the vessel should 
be air-tight. Insert the tube from the 


| mouth of the kettle into the bottom of 


the vessel, and about an inch high on 
the inside. Put a tube in the top of 
the same vessel, to permit the escape 


Answer toa Query, on the Division *y of the gas, extending it to whatever 


the Earth in the Days of Peleg. 


—— 


part of the chamber the gas is to be 
burned. It will be purified by this 


Mr. EDITOR. 
Sir,—In answer to Query No. 10, 


col. 865, respecting the Division of | 


the Earth, I would recommend E. W. 
to read the 6th chap. book 1, of Jose- 
phus’s Antiquities of the Jews, where 
he can obtain the information re- 
quired. 

Your’s, respectfully, 


On referring to Josephus, E. W. will 
find, that the Division of the Earth, 


mentioned Gen. x. 25, does not refer | 


to any violent convulsion of nature, 
through which the surface of the globe 
was broken into islands and conti- 
nents, as some have imagined, but to 
a simple division of territory among 
the descendants of Noah, as their fa- 
milies began to multiply. This was 
the first postdiluvian division that ever 


took place, and it became worthy of | 


being thus recorded, as it laid the 
foundation of the first nations that ever 
appeared in the world. 


— 
TO PROCURE GAS. 


By pursuing the following plan, it is 
said, light from gas may be obtained, 
sufficient for the use of a family, at a 
very trifling expense: 

An old tea-kettle, half filled with 
coals, and placed on the fire, so that 
the bottom may be always in contact 
with red coal, will distil gas enough 
to burn for three or four hours, at the 
end of atin tube, four feet long, and half 
an inch diameter, extended from the 
mouth of the kettle to the table, and 
having a small degree of curvation at 
the burning end. 


process, without going through water ; 
it will be literally wiped by the tow, 
and burn with almost as little smoke 
as any that is purified in the wet 
| way. 

Circumstances will dictate improve- 
ments—a receptacle must be provided 
for the tar that the tow collects, which 
may be done by enlarging the tow 
vessel at bottom. The vessel, if four 
feet long, and two inches square, may 
be made ornamental, and hung over 
the mantle piece every night. The 
eee tow always answers by only 


squeezing it, which may be necessary 
not more than once a month. 

A cast-iron glue pot, to which a tin 
cover is to be fitted, having a hole, 
with a small tube, projecting, is the 
best and simplest retort to be met 
with. The apparatus once bought, is 
never attended with additional ex- 
pense, so that light may be said to 
cost a family comparatively nothing, 
| that is obtained by this simple con- 
trivance. 

—===e_ Ee 


OBSERVATIONS ON LORD BYRON AND 
WORDSWORTH, 


Sir,—Having read with considerable 
pleasure, the two papers that have 
appeared in your Magazine, on Lord 
Byron and Mr. Wordsworth, and 
thinking that any observations relating 
to these great men, will probably be 
perused with interest by the majority 
of your readers, I venture to offer a 
few remarks on the subject, which I 
hope will be free from those angry 
feelings, which appear to have dic- 
tated the letter of your correspondent, 
| «¢ ARISTARCHUS.” 


| Mr. EDITOR. 


Observations on Lord 
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A French writer has observed; in 


some introductory observations to a | 


translation of Lord Byron’s Poems 
into that language, “That one reads 
with interest these strange composi- 
tions, sparkling with beauties, the 


author of which derives a noble inspi- | 
I 


a 


ration from the wanderings of a melan- 


eholy and disordered imagination, | 


disdainfal of every species of restraint. 


—He is deficient in the judgment} country ; and solemn, on account of 
which would enable him to conceive | 


and arrangea plan. He rarely evinces 
that deep sensibility, which evidently 
comes from the heart, and certainly 
reaches toit. A sombre misanthropy 


dominates over his imagination; yet a} an account at the great day. But 


cold contempt for mankind—for life— 


for all terrestrial things—anda satiety | 


which extends to all objects, do not 
prevent him from giving utterance to 
grand and beautiful] thoughts, which 
escape, as if by fits and starts, from 


the gloom in which his mind seems | 


enveloped. The perusal of his poems, 
though seductive, has no great influ- 


ence on the heart. No one can find 


himself better or happier, in conse- | 


quence of his communication with the 
works of this distinguished English 
nobleman.” If these remarks 
founded on a sober andr 
tigation of those qualities that strike | 
us on the perusal of his works, as [| 
think they are, the «“ rapid sale” of | 


be | 


them, and their «“ enormous price,” | 
will be sufficiently accounted for, on | 
the ground of their « seductive influ- 
ence on the heart.”” This, at the same 
time, is but a sorry compliment to the | 
public taste, which is now, according | 
to those who are eminently qualified 
0 pronounce an opinion, in a vitiated 
State, Owing, as much as any thing, | 
to Lord Byron’s works.—And what | 
can be said of that Poetry that merely | 
captivates the heart—that makes us | 
neither “better” nor “ happier?” What 
benefit can possibly be received from 
it, beyond that of passing a few idle 
hours in its perusal, it not being cal- 
culated, either to “reform the man- | 
ners,”’ or “‘correct the life,” It may 
do very well for those who never care 
how their days pass away,—who look 
not farther than present gratification ; 
—but for those who value time,—who 
think of the benefit they ought to ex- 
perience by the perusal of any work, 
his Poems will be scarcely read, ex- 
cept in the dearth of others better fitted | 
to answer the end we ought to have in | 


} 


ational inves- | 


Byron and Wordsworth. 
| view, in employing our time in this 
manner,—present gratification, and 
future usefulness and improvement. 
That Lord Byron is a man of a most 
exalted genius, few persons, I think, 
will venture to deny ;— but that that 
genius is brought into action in a 
| manner unworthy of its possessor, is 
a sad and solemn fact; sad, because 
| of the effect it has on the morals of the 


| the relation which it bears to his own 
| individual person, so far as connected 
| with the misapplied talents which he 
| is in possession of, and for which, let 
| him remember, he will have to render 


here, be it recollected, the noble Poet 
coincides with those persons, who 
think an hereafter a phantom of man’s 
| Own Creation. In one of his Poems, 
I do not now remember which, he 
says, death 

Is the first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of misery and distress. 


Thus placing immortal man on a level 
| with the beasts of the field, or the 
| painted butterfly, who lives a day or 
| two, spreads its wings to the sun, 
| propagates its species, and mingles 
with “the clods of the valley.” And 
then I would mention the immorality 
and licentiousness that are to be found 
in nearly all his writings ;—where is 


| the parent, who feels as a parent 


ought to feel, that can put his works, 


| (say his last, Don Juan) into his libra. 
| ry, and leave it open for the perusal 


of his sons and daughters. A writer 
in a respectable monthly journal, at 
the conclusion of some remarks on 


| Lord Byron, justly observes: “ That 


when there is danger that some of the 
pernicious doctrines of this our fro- 
ward favourite might have a corrupt- 
ing influence on public Opinion, it has 
been known how to inflict on them the 


| correction they merited; and Lord 
| Byron has received equally clear and 


convincing proofs of how much he can 
do with the people of England—and 
how little.” 

It may be known to you, what innu- 
merable instances can be pointed out, 
of direct and wilful plagiarisms which 
Lord Byron has practised upon Poets, 
who are considered by many persons, 
and no doubt by himself, as beneath 
him. The Literary Gazette has laud- 
ably devoted several of its columns to 
this purpose, and those who read, 
whether friend or foe, cannot fail of 
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being struck with the marks of base- 
ness that characterize the manner in 
which he has ‘‘ traduced” those Poets, 
as Poets, and then stolen from their 
works, without the least acknowledg- 
ment. The Literary Gazette says, 
<‘T¢t is an extraordinary fact, but no 
less strange than true, that there is 
scarcely a Poet, of any reputation, 
whom Lord Byron has found occasion 
to satirize (whether in his ‘‘ English 
Bards” or ‘“‘ Don Juan”) that he has 
not also taken occasion to plunder. 
Stale Scott—ballad-monger Southey— 
simple Wordsworth—drowthy Camp- 
bell—lewd Moore—raving Montgom- 
ery—turgid Coleridge—and even son- 
netteering Bowles,* have furnished 
him with very many of the most popu- 
lar passages in his writings ; this is no 
vague and idle assertion, but a serious 
and incontrovertible charge, clearly 
established, by the adduction of the 
proofs upon which itis founded. Not 
content with an occasional brick from 
the poetical edifices of Messieurs Scott 
and Southey, (whomhe has alternately 
complimented and abused,) his Lord- 
ship has sometimes carried away huge 
fragments of the building, cement and 
all, pillars and cornices; and, on one 
or two occasions, an entire wing ; this 
sort of freemasonry is inconsistent 
with that generous indignation which 
the noble artificer has indulged, upon 
the imputed depredations of Lord 
Elgin, at Athens. 
numerable instances in which Lord 
Byron’s theory differs essentially from 
his practice.” And then they go onto 
establish their assertions, by pointing 
out plagiarisms as direct and pointed 
as possibly can be seen; to which I 
must refer your readers. This very 
circumstance will be sufficient to sink 
his Lordship in the estimation of those 
who have aregard to ‘‘ originality of 
genius,” and who do not wish to see 
one Poet borrowing from another, and 
endeavouring, at the same time, to 
lessen that Poet in the estimation of 
the public, by whose labours he is 
raising himself, with all the impudence 
and shamelessness that ever fell to 
the lot of one individual to possess. 
Itis not so with Wordsworth ; there 
is nothing in his writings that can 
offend the most delicate ear, nothing 
that can corrupt the heart: they may 


~ * Such are the epithets applied to these gen- 
tlemen by Lord Byron, in his “ English Bards” 
and §* Don Juan,” 


Itis one of the in- | 


| 
i 


be perused with interest and profit by 
old and young, religious and profane. 
The father need not hide them from his 
daughter’s eye, for there is every 
thing to be admired, and nothing to 
be dreaded, in their perusal: neither 
can there be adduced against him a 
charge, however remote, of plagiarism. 
His scenes from nature are as truly, 
as happily pourtrayed and exempli- 
fied, as ever any Poet’s were; and 
with them there is mixed an inward 
something, that speaks the gratitude 
of his heart, and leads his readers to 
look ‘‘from nature, up to nature’s 
God,” and admire the goodness of 
Hi, who “rides in the whirlwind, and 
directs the storm.’’ There is scarcely 
a single scene he has not described, at 
one time or other, so closely does he 
follow the object of his ardent love ; 
it may well be said of him, that he 
‘‘ finds tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in every thing.” That Lord 
Byron, in some few parts of his works, 
displays greater powers than Words- 
worth, I readily admit; but, at the 
same time, I assert, that in Words- 
worth there is a longer continuance of 
those beauties than in Byron. The 


| beautiful passages in Byron are like 


{ 
i 
j 


| 


{ 
} 


the northern lights, not often seen, 
but when seen, the more admired for 
the grandeur of the light; while 
Wordsworth’s are like the starry fir- 
mament, present to our view, ‘‘ soon 
as the evening shades prevail,” a 
number not to be easily enumerated ; 
these shed a steady, unvaried light, 
while the others blaze for a while only 
to leave us in a greater darkness! [ 
very well know that Wordsworth’s 
works are comparatively little known 
to the public, but I likewise know that 
the beauties that have lain so long hid, 
are now rapidly displaying them- 
selves; and it only remains for time 
to decide, whether at no distant period 
he will not be as generally read, and 
as greatly admired, as the noble fa- 
vourite of “‘ Aristarchus.” 

I will not occupy your columns with 
many extracts from this Poet, when 
the works themselves can so easily be 
procured; but I cannot resist the 
temptation of asking ‘‘ Aristarchus,”’ 
how far the following lines merit the 
appellation of “ childish rhymes,” and 
other similar epithets, which he has 
so liberally applied to the writings of 
this author: 

1 
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** As, ou a sunny bank, a tender lamb, 

Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by its parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbour 3—the small heap 
Speaks for itself;—an infant there doth rest; 
The sheltering hillock is the mother’s grave.— 
if mild discourse, and manners that conferr’d 
A natural dignity on humblest raak ;— 

if gladsome spirits and benignant looks, 

That for a face not beautifal did more 

Than beauty for the fairest face can do; 

And if religious tenderness of heart, 

Grieving for sin, and penitential tears hc ie 
Shed when the cloudshad gather’d and distain’d 
The spotless ether of a maiden life ;— 

if these may make a hallow’d epot of earth 
More holy in the sight of God or man; 

Then, on that mould a sanctity shall brood, 
Tillthe stars sicken at the day of dvom! 


Let me likewise refer hin 


>»? q 


England, in this enlightened age. 


“Then let him pass,—a blessing on his head! | 


And long as he can wander let him breathe | 
The freshness of the valleys; let his blood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ~ 
And let the charter’d wind that sweeps the | 
heath 
Beat his grey locks against his withered face, 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousnesg 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. ' 
May never house, misnamed of industry, 
Make him a captive !—for that pent-up din, i 
Those life-consuming sounds that clogthe air, | 
Be his the natural silence of old age? { 
{ 


Let him be free of mountain 60litudess; 

And have around bim, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds.— 
Few are his pleasures; if his eyes have now 
Been doom’d so long to settle on the earth, 
That uot without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 

Rising or setting, let the light at least 

Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank } 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gather’d meal; and, finally, 
As in the eye of nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of nature let him die!” 


I conclude these remarks, by quoting 
two stanzas from Bernard Barton’s | 
Address to Wordsworth, in which J | 
most cordially agree: 


*¢ Continue still to cultivate 
In thy sequester’d solitude, 
Those high conceptions that await 
The musings of the wise and good ; 
Conceptions lofty, pure, and bright, 
Which fill thy soul with heavenly light. 
Betake thee to thy groves and fields, 
Thy rocky vales, and mountains bare, 
And give us al] that nature yields 
Of manners, feelings, habits there; 
Please and instruct the present age, 
And live in history’s Jatest page !” 


-Acton-Place. M. M. 
rem Ea 
OBSERVATIONS ON LIGHT. 

Mr. Epiror. 
Sik,—Tuze following paper on the sub- 


Steer nent tnteeenieneemntee ee 


| 


of January last, before a Philosophi- 
cal Society, now existing in one of the 
principal towns in the kingdom. As 
it was read at one of those sittings of 
the Society, at which Strangers are 
present, both the matter and style of 
it are easy and popular. If you think 
it will meet the taste of your numerous 
readers, it is humbly at your service. 


AMicus SciENTLR. 


ee 


Philosophy, next to religion, is the 
distinguished honour and happiness 


1 he | of mankind. The researches and in- 
conclusion of the Poem, ealled the | 
there | 


vestigations of philosophy, are an 


| employment worthy of the human 
| mind; worthy of its noblest grasp, 
not display a head and heart worthy | 


of the patronage of the people of! sophy. es pecially as refined, and im- 
) | : } p J9 y 


and acutest penetration. It is philo- 


proved, and elevated by the discove- 
ries of modern science, which forms 
the great boast and ornament of soci- 
ety, the zest, and charm, and elegance 
of the most rational intercourse and 


|conversation. If there be a person 
| who has no taste at all for philosophic 


inquiry, I should Say of that person, 


| that he is come into the world oui of 
| due time; that he has mistaken his 
| Stars; and that the planetary conjunc- 
| tion, to which he belongs, occurred 


some centuries ago. 

In the whole circle of science, per- 
haps there is not a subject more de- 
serving of inquiry, than that of LIGHT : 
and perhaps I may add, that there 


| are few subjects, whose investigation 


is so calculated to interest and please. 


| The information I wish to communi- 


cate on this subject, professes to be 


| rather comprehensive and general, 
| than abstruse and scientific; rather 


adapted to a popular assembly, than 
to lead on the researches of the expe- 
rienced philosopher, 

Men of science have been greatly 
divided, as to the nature of Light ; the 


| Substance by which objects are ren- 
| dered visible unto us. The two pre- 


vailing opinions may be denominated 
the Cartesian and Newtonian. Ac- 
cording to the former of these, light is 
an extremely rare, and subtil, and 


elastic fluid, pervading all nature, all 
the space in the planetary system, and 
the mighty range of the fixed stars, 
According to this hypothesis, when 
vision is produced, i. e. when we see, 
this elastic fluid is put in motion, by 
the action of some luminous body, and 
Jeet of Light, was read in the month | its undulating impulse 


S, falling upon 
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the retina, the nerve expanded on the 
back part of the eye to receive those 
impulses, the sensation of light is the 
result. That sound, however harmo- 
nious, or however terrible, is nothing 
more than undulations of the air, act- 
ing upon the ear, is a fact well 
known; and of this experimental ana- 
logy, the Cartesian philosophers have 
availed themselves to very great ad- 
vantage. 

The Newtonian theory, however, is 
that which most obtains in the scien- 
tific world; and is said to be that 
which more perfectly reconciles itself 
with the facts, and experiments, and 
laws, of optics. According to this 
theory, light consists of particles of 
mattér of inconceivable minuteness, 
projected from luminous bodies, with 
a velocity as inconceivable ; and vision 
is produced, when these projected 
particles strike upon the retina of the 
eye. It would not comport with the 
brevity and design of this paper, to 
enter into the reasonings and experi- 
ments by which this theory has been 
so ably supported; but, from the little 
T understand of the subject, I think it 
is evident, that, while the balance of 
argument appears in favour of the 
Newtonian sche me, it must be con- 
fessed, that the subtile element of light 
is as yet but little understood. There 
are not wanting some very plausible 
reasons, to support the conjecture, 
that latent caloric, and the electric 
fluid, and light, are one and the same 
substance in different states and modes 
of operation ; a substance diffused to 
an extent, and possessed of powers, 
and answering purposes in nature 
which even the prying research of 


modern philosophy has not yet disco- | 


vered. 

Whether we rank ourselves among 
the Newtonians, or_Cartesians ; whe- 
ther we suppose vision to be eifected 
by the vibrations of an elastic fluid, 
or the st iking of particles propelled 
from the lumi inous, or reflected from 
the opaque body; we must be equally 


Jost in admiration, of the SUpHismng 
rarity, and minutenes ss, and delicacy, 


of that agent which is employed. it 
is well aires 1at before an object can 
become visible to us, a ray, or pencil, 
or impulse of light, must be transmit- 
ted from that object, and upon 
the surprisingly delicate and sensitive 
membrane which is spread out to 
receive the images of things, situate 


No. iil. 


ot oy 4: 
act 


33.— Ve ol, 


\ 


in the deeper chamber of the eye. In 
an extended landscape, what an. im- 
mense number and variety of objects 
enter into the view; hills,- valleys, 
rivers, woods, fields, villages, animals, 
clouds, &c. Yet light from every one 
of those objects, is transmitted to, and 
actually fails upon the retina of the 
eye: the picture can be shown there; 
the picture of a landscape, of five or 
six square leagues, with all the objects 
which enter into it, discriminated in 
their magnitudes, positions, figures, 
colours; such a picture lies delineated 
on a space a quarter of an inch in 
diameter! How exquisite the colours! 
how delicate the pencil! how quick 
the execution! how matchless the 
artist employed in the production of 
such a painting ! 

The velocity with which light travels, 
is not less wonderful, than the minute- 
ness ofits particles. No experiments 
on the velocity of light, which are con- 
fined to objecis on the surface of our 
own globe, can, I believe, give any 
other result than that its transmission 
is instantaneous. But astronomers 
have discovered, that in crossing the 
regions of the planetary system, light 
isnot instantaneous, but requires time. 
By observations made upon the eclip- 
ses of Jupiter’s satellites, it appears, 
that when the earth is in that point of 
its orbit nearest to Jupiter, those eclip- 
ses occur, orrather become visible tous, 
several minutes sooner than when the 

earth is in that point of its orbit, the 
farthest from Jupiter. From? this, and 
similar modes of calculation, it-is 
found, that ligh ek eal with a velo- 
city amounting to near two, hundred 
thousand miles in one second of time ! 
A cannon ball travelling at the greatest 
rate any gun could give lt, would 
require twenty-five years to come from 
the Sun to our globe—a particle of 
light performs that j journey in sevén 
minutes 

In the velocity of Hghiat is found a 
reason for its minuteness, and in its 
minuteness a reason ‘a its velocity. 


Ww ere chin only as dense as the air, 


n coming from the Sun it would fo 

a blast, Ww hich must sweep the < 
sy stem, Ang carry the pls nets to a dis- 
tance, ‘‘-where thought can’t folleas V 
and bold fancy hesdhe And on the 
other hand, if, with its present rarity, 
it were to proceed at rreater rate 
than the swiftest wind; for aught E 
know, it would require all the light 
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the sun can give, to illuminate a single 
town. Who it is, that has adjusted 
the velocity of light to its density, or 
its density to its velocity, and the 
visual tablet in the eye to both,—our 
reason and our heart will not hesitate 
to say. The fool, indeed, ‘‘ hath said 
in his heart, that there is no God.” 
Why hath he said so? Because he is a 
fool! 

It was reserved for the immortal 
Newton to discover, that light is not 
simple, but compounded. A stream of 
light, flowing from a luminous, or re- 
flected from an opake substance, is 
called a ray of light: this ray appears 
to the eye to be white, and a collection 
of such rays to any extent, appears 
the same. But by innumerable expe- 
riments, it has been demonstrated, that 
this ray of light, which to the eye 
appears white, is actually a compound 
of seven other rays, none of which are 
white. A ray of light when divided by 
the prism, gives the seven primitive 
colours; red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet; none of 
which, by any power of refraction yet 
discovered, can be further divided. 
These seven rays, mixed and com- 
pounded, form the absence of all co- 
Jour, or white. This may be illustrat- 
ed by a very easy experiment: if a 
circular piece of board, with the seven 
primitive colours painted upon it, be 
turned round its centre with great velo- 
eity, it will appear perfectly white. 

The discovery of the composition, 
or what in optics is termed the diffe- 
rent refrangibility of light, has produ- 
ced a total revolution in the philosophy 
of colour. It is only in aecommoda- 
tion to ordinary conception, and the 
established modes of speech, that a 
philosopher says of one thing that it is 
red, and of another that it is blue ; the 
fact is, that neither blue, nor red, nor 
yellow, nor any other colour, is in the 
objects we view, but in the light ;— 
that the exclusion of all light is the 
exclusion of all colour ;—that the rose 
is red, because it absorbs the rays 
which are orange, yellow, green, and 
blue, and reflects the red ray ;—that 
the primrose is yellow, because it ab- 
sorbs the red, orange, blue, and other 
rays, and reflects the yellow ;—and 
the violet is violet, because it absorbs 
all but the ray to which it has given 
name, and which it reflects. It is not 
meant to be said, that substances 
which appear of different colours are 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


not in reality different ; but the diffe- 
rence lies, not in colours inhering in 
those substances, but in the various 
arrangement of the particles of matter 
composing their surface, reflecting the 
various rays of light. There have 
been instances of blind persons, who 
have served ribbons in a mercer’s 
shop, and distinguished their colours, 
to a surprising accuracy, with their 
fingers. But what did those persons 
feel? the colour of the ribbons? Assu- 
redly not !—they felt the different sur- 
faces of them, and determined by the 
roughness or smoothness, hardness or 
softness, of those surfaces. Colour 
does not come in at the finger-ends, 
but at the eye. 

The reflection of light is a subject 
which has much exercised the reason- 
ings of optical philosophers; princi- 
pally to account for it. At first it was 
supposed that the particles actually 
fall upon and touch the reflecting 
body, and so rebound from it. But it 
is now believed, that reflected light 
does, by no means, come in actual 
contact with the object which reflects 
it; but at a given distance, a distance 
indeed imperceptible to our senses, 
meets with a power of repulsion, by 
which it is driven back, altered in its 
course, but not, I believe, diminished 
in its velocity. Allowing that a repul- 
sive power is the cause of the reflection 
of light ; why is it that a polished sur- 
face reflects so much more powerfully 
than a rough one? why is it, that 
while some rays are reflected, others 
are transmitted or absorbed? and 
why is it that light is reflected at all ?— 
these are questions which have muck 
perplexed philosophers; and inte 
which I cannot presume to enter. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Answer to a Query on Departed Spirits. 


Sir,—In answer to the Query, (col. 
863) Have the spirits of the dead made 
perfect any knowledge of what passes 
on in this world? I submit the follow- 
ing remarks. 
Your’s, respectfully, 
SPRIGG. 


I consider the affirmative idea to be 
neither scriptural nor philosophical ; 
though there are many, who, having 
lost their godly friends, have rather 
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been disposed to wish, that their 
friends might know what is taking 
place among their connections on 
earth, that they might carry on a kind 
of mental converse with them. But 
we little think how new, how strange, 
how absorbing, must the things of the 
eternal state be, to those entering 
upon them. Is it possible that the 
heaven-bound pilgrim, who has been 
conducted by the Shepherd of the flock 
through the valley that lies between, 
who approaches the gate of heaven, 
and realizes the end of his faith, could 
be attracted by the trifling scenes on 
earth? Can the soul present with the 
Lord, ever look off from him, to con- 
verse with those below? No: itis best 
to suppose, that spirits departed have 
no concern about the trifles passing 
here. 

The soul reaping the sad reward of 
its unrighteousness, may desire to 
look out of its burning lake towards 
the earth again, but its intense pain 
will not grant permission; whereas, 
those who die in the Lord rest from 
their labours; while of all it may be 
said, as to this world, 

«¢ Their memory and their sense is gone, 

Alike unknowing and unknown. 

Their hatred and their love is lost, 

Their envy buried in the dust; 

They have no share in ail that’s done, 

Beneath the circuit of the sun.” 
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FOR BOTANICAL INFOR- 


MATION. 


REQUEST 


eee 


Mr. EDITOR. 


Sir,—The monthly ‘ Catalogue of all 
really British plants, as they come into 
flower,” with which you have favoured 
us in the present volume of the Impe- 
rial Magazine, is highly pleasing to 
myself, and, I make no doubt, is like- 
wise so to many others. As the year 
is drawing towards a close, when this 
article must terminate, I should be 
greatly obliged if any of your Botani- 
cal correspondents would favour us, 
during the ensuing year, with the 
Elements or Principles of Botany, 
through the medium of your Magazine, 
to which publication I have been a 
subscriber from its commencement. 
This pleasing science, which now be- 
gins to be cultivated by the youth of 
both sexes, is well calculated to fur- 
nish us with tastruction ; for how can 


On Soundness of Mind. 
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we behold the fields and meadows, 
covered with a profusion of flowers, 
and perceive the surface of the earth 
teeming with vegetation, and, in those 
beauties of nature, not behold our 
Great Creator who formed them; for 
‘In fruitful fields his bounty grows, 
And runs in every rill; 
Each tinted leaf, and flower that blows, 
Displays his matchless skill.” 


Sir, I remain your constant reader, 
and admirer, 


A Paes Sy 
Southwell, Aug. 16, 1821. 


ei 


ON SOUNDNESS OF MIND. 
( Continued from col. 828.) 


Mr. EDITorR. 


Sir,—The simple act of memory and 
perception,does not appear materially 
to differ in man and animals, There 
are many interesting facts, which 
would induce us to suppose, that, if 
these faculties are identical in their 
nature, the endowments of the latter 
are more excellent than the former. 
This supposition is founded on the 
observation, that many of the organs 
of sense in some animals, are more 
susceptible of impression than they 
are in man; and every one must have 
noticed their wonderful recollection 
of tracks which they have traversed. A 
horse, for instance, having travelled 
40 miles on a road, where he had 
never been before, would, on his 
second journey, aiter the lapse of 
several years, demonstrate by his 
actions, that he perfectly recollected 
the former route. 

In exploring the various phenomena 
of memory, we meet with two occur- 
rences that have hitherto proved inex- 
plicable: 1st, Many of the transactions 
of our early years, appear to be wholly 
obliterated from the recollection ; they 
have never been presented to the 
mind, as the subject of our thoughts, 
but after the lapse of several years, 
they have been accidently revived by 
our being placed in the situation 
which originally gave them birth. 
2dly, A person in a state of compara- 
tive childhood, has been known to 
learn a language, which, through dis- 
use in mature years, has been forgot- 
ten, so that when it has been spoken 
by others, it has not been understood ; 
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yet, during the delirium of fever, &c. 
the former and forgotten language has 
been revived, and spoken with fluen- 
cy :—but after a restoration to health, 
no traces of its recollection remained. 

That man is pre-eminent, in the 
range of creation, is very evident, and, 
on a deliberate survey, it will be 


found, that this pre-eminence arises, | 


° 


in a great measure, from his exclusive 

possession of the powers of speech, 
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ton, &c. &c. he must have remained 
nearly ignorant of their genius, and 
he would not have been much the 
wiser for the improveme 1 
they made. This contrivance, above 
all other blessings, has transmitted, 
in the sacred volume, the command- 
ments of the living God. 

The anatomy of the hand, has not 
been so minutely investigated, as to 
cemonstrate the origin of its innume- 
able actions. The organ of touch 


les at the end of the fingers; but 


r 


gee 
ji 


resic 


no perception, from whatever organ of 


sense it may be derived, can be com- 
municated to another except through 
the medium of language. Though the 
hand is, strictly speaking, the servant 
of the mind, yet we must admit, that 
witheut it we should have been stran- 
gers to * the cloud-cap’d towers,” ke. 
&c. and to very many of the conveni- 
ences which we enjoy. 

Tt is probable, that we shall never 
fully know the nature and operations 
of our intellectual faculties; or, at 
least, that we shall not be able to 
comprehend the manner in which we 
perceive the objects that surround us ; 
neither shall we be able to explain 
how we recollect them when they are 


absent; yet, under this acknowledged 
inability, mankind have framed a 
language, expressive of these powers, 
and of their operations. The different 
terms employed, have originated in the 
numberless hypotheses which have pre- 
vailed on this subject. Language is figu- 
rative, etymology and authority are the 
only two modes to which we can re- 
sort for the definite meaning of words. 
Language is the circulating medium 
of our thoughts, furnishing the terms 


iis | which designate the objects of percep- 


tion. 

There is no faculty of the human 
mind of more importance than will or 
volition. There are yoluntary and 
involuntary actions, both of the body 
and the mind: in the infant we dis- 
cerh a necessity for mental advance- 
ment, before it can direct any of the 
motions of its body ; in this state, voli- 
tion would be superfluous; voluntary 
exertions are the result of experience. 
The will, when not perverted, is gene- 
rally, if not always, guided by reason. 
The direction of the several organs 
to the examination of an 
object, is an act of the mind which is 
called attention. The soundest mind 
may be attributed to him who posses- 
ses the most enduring control over 
the organs of sense, in order to exa- 
mine objects accurately, and thereby 
to acquire a full and complete percep- 
tion of them. Zhat memory is the 
best, which can voluntarily, and im- 
mediately, produce that which has 
been committed to its custody; and 
thaé reflection is the most perfect, 
which is exclusively occupied with 
the subject of consideration. The will 
to act, is governed and directed by 
reason, the highest of our attainments. 
The will of man is as free as his expe- 
rience dictates ; and his reason urges 
to action. 


ce 
Oi Sense, 


Your’s, respectfully, 
Leo. Lepproox. 
HVolverhampton, Septr. 12, 1821. 
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TO REMOVE WARTS. 


TAKE the nitrate of silver, (lunar 
caustic) and dipping the end of the 
caustic in a little water, rub it over 
these troublesome excrescences, and 
afler a few times using they will dis- 
appear. This process is quite simple 
and harmless. ‘The muriate of ammo- 
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nia (sal ammoniac) is likewise a very 

useful remedy. These applications 

have been tried with constant success, 

during a practice of twenty years, 
——— 


WORDSWORTH. 


Mr. EpITor. 
Sir,—In the Imperial Magazine for 
July, 1821, (col. 598) thereis an Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Words- 
worth; in the course of which, a Son- 
net on the Battle of Waterloo is intro- 
duced as an admired specimen of his 
Poetry; the five concluding lines are 
the following : 
‘‘ He only, if such breathe, in strains devout 
Shall comprehend this victory sublime 3 
And worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 
Which the blest angels, from their peaceful 

clime, 

Beholding, welcom’d with a choral shout.’’ 


3? 

This impious passage I should brand 
with little less than blasphemy; if 
such be the pleasures of Wordsworth’s 
supposed heaven, no real Christian 
would wish to join him there. 

““ Source of all guilt, and all distress, 
Detested war; whate’er thy plea, 
The yotaries of the Prince of Peace 
No fellowship can have with thee.” 


Did the angels of heaven raise a loud choral 
shout, 
When they saw that the Frenchmen were all 
put to rout ? 
And could they rejoice inthe midst of such woe? 
Ah no—saith my soul—it could never he so. 
¥ar, far other subjects of mercy and joy, 
For ever have been, and will be, their employ: 
Such songs as were heard at a Saviour’s birth, 
Of good wilk to men, and of peace upon earth. 
When the demons of war spread their wings 
on the blast, 
And wither the harvest, or shatter the mast, 
And scatter the dead o’er the desolate plain, 
Or tinge with their blood the green waves of 
the main $ 
When widows must suffer with many a tear, 
A sad separation from all they hold dear; : 
When orphans behold their support and their 
stay, 
By wars cruel arm snatch’d for ever away; 
The fiends may rejoice in their horrible lake, 
And shouts of infernal applauses may make. 
But the angels of heaven, if permitted to see 
Such scenes, which I hope that they never will 
be, 
Justead of applause or delight, they will find 
A sad source of sorrow and grief for mankind. 
We hope in that place, where the blessed 
remain, 
No sorrow can enter, no grief, and no pain; 
But that songs of thanksgiving, of peace, love, 
and joy, : 
Shall be through all ages their happy employ. 
CHRISTIANUS. 


——— 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUTHOR OF 
WAVERLEY. 


In the annais ofliterature of the lighter | 


order, I mean novels, perhaps there 


never has occurred a circumstance so 
extraordinary as that the author of 
Waverley should have still remained 
undiscovered; or that, after-such un- 
bounded applause as his works have 
met with in all quarters, the writer 
should continue to publish anony- 
mously, instead of avowing his name, 
and enjoying the fame which his works 
have acquired him. Many have been 
the conjectures respecting his indivi- 
duality, but the most general, perhaps 
too, the best founded opinion, is, that 
Walter Scott is the author. 

Mr Constable, the publisher, has 
stated in company, the sum of money 
he has paid Mr. Scott, which, from 
the amount, it can only be inferred 
as including the price of these popular 
works. Still, however, a part of that 
money might have’ been paid on ac- 
count of the anonymous writer, and 
Mr. S. might have been the receiver 
general. 

Mr. Scott, too, when Waverley first 
acquired fame, was passenger in one 
of the Leith smacks, and expressed 
his opinion of these works to a person 
unknown to him, in such terms of ap- 
probation, as were somewhat incon- 
sistent with the idea of his being the 
author of them himself. Besides 
which, it is very likely, from his well- 
known liberality of sentiment, that he 
may, from some motive or other, have, 
in the first instance, become the vehi- 
cle of their publication. 

A Mr. Me. F. an episcopal bishop, 
in Scotland, has also been pointed at 
as their author with much appearance 
of probability, partly from the conspi- 
cuous talents he is allowed to possess, 
but more particularly by having -been 
heard to relate the leading stories, 
long before they were given to the 
public. 

Whoever the eminent man may 
prove to be, the works are of that 
character, as to form a prominent 
feature in the literature of the present 
age, and the author must be acknow- 
ledged a person of most extraordinary 
talents, with an equal proportion 
both of modesty and self-denial. It 


|is certainly of rare occurrence, that 


the same writer should excel, both in 
prose and poetical composition: many 
of our best poets have acquired but 
little fame out of the sphere of poetry; 
perhaps Goldsmith is the one that 
succeeded most, in both kinds ef 


| composition, 
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Dr. Johnson has written more in 
the spirit of poetry, in the Rambler 
and Rasselas, than will be found in 
the fettered verse of Irene; in proof 
of which, I will only instance the 
opening address in his beautiful work 
of Rasselas, though many other pas- 
sages might be quoted more apt and 
striking to justify the preceding obser- 
vation. 


“Ye who listen with credulity to the whis- 
pers of fancy, and pursue with eagerness the 


phantoms of hope, who expect that age will | 


perform the promises of youth, and that the 


deficiencies of the present day will be supplied 


by the morrow, attend to the history of Rasse- 
Jas, Prince of Abissinia!”’ 


Here you have a harmony in the 
words, and an expression so purely 
poetical, that verse might perhaps 
shackle, but could scarcely improve 
the sentence. Butif Walter Scott be 
the real author of the works in ques- 
tion, how much then has he excelled 
every predecessor who has written in 
both kinds of composition; it may 
then, indeed, be said of him, as the 
great colossus of literature wrote in the 
epitaph of his friend Goldsmith, ‘‘ that 
he has left no species of writing un- 
touched, or unadorned, by his pen,” 
for these works embrace almost every 
subject and mode of writing. 

The author of these histories, more 
properly than novels, is evidently one 
that is eminently versed in the living 
and dead languages; Greek and Latin 
seem as familiar to him as his own 
tongue, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Gaelic, indeed all the lan- 
guages of Europe, are not only known 
to him, but his quotations indicate a 
perfect acquisition of them; whilst 
history and science display the lights 
of a mind beyond measure comprehen- 
sive, and refined from the dross, both 
of pedantry and prejudice. 

These works will certainly be read 
and admired, when the poetry of 
Walter Scott will have become obso- 
lete, and his materials forgotten: they 
possess the advantage over these 
poems, of describing events of more 
recent date, of manners more genuine 
and authentic, and they abound with 
many minute circumstances of charac- 
ter,(national, religious, and political, ) 
which, by reflecting the image of the 
times they describe, render them 
more amusing in some respects, and 
more instructive in this particular, 
than the works of the general histo- 


| 
{ 
| 
\ 


rian. The author, too, possesses such 
dramatic power in the creation, sup- 
port, and contrast of his characters, 
that had he chosen the real drama for 
his work, instead of the imitative form 
of the novel, there seems every reason 
to suppose he would only have classed 
in the rear of Shakspeare. 

In reading these fine works, one 
circumstance bears strongly against 
the common opinion of their being 
Walter Scott’s; namely, that all the 
poetry interspersed in the text, is any 
thing but resembling that great poet’s 
works, being entirely of the plaintive 
pathetic kind, whereas Mr. Scott’s 
principal feature and excellence is 
on the descriptive lyrical style. 

In making this observation, I do 
not allude to the introductory quota- 
tions at the commencement of each 
chapter, which are as various as the 
author’s own genius ; but to the poetry 
of the work itself. In fine, whoever 
the writer may be, no author in that 
species has excelled him, in exciting 
interest, in producing effect, or in 
practising that maxim, of mixing the 
‘utile dulci.” 


ween Ree 
REV. JAMES HERVEY. 


Mr. Epiror. 


Sir,—lI have taken the liberty of send- 
ing you the annexed extract, from a 
small book of a local nature ; but as it 
relates to that eminent servant of God, 
the Rev. James Hervey, I doubt: not 
that it will meet with your approba- 
tion. An early insertion will much 
oblige 
FREDERICUS. 
Northampton, Nov. 2, 1820. 


Axsout two miles from Northampton, 
is the pleasant little village of Weston 
Favel, which once boasted of three 
mansion houses, belonging to the fa- 
milies of Ekins, Holman, and Hervey, 
all of which are gone to decay. In this 
village lived and died the pious and 
learned James Hervey, author of the 
Meditations,and other works.—He was 
instructed in the free grammar school 
at Northampton, where he made great 
progress in his studies: and, in the 
year 1731, he became a student of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, where he 


' took only the degree of Bachelor of 


Arts, and entered into holy orders. 


! 
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Being of a serious turn of mind, | 


and filled with a deep sense of religion, 
he associated with pious people of 
every denomination, and his natural 
sweetness of temper recommended 
him toallwho knewhim. He did not, 


however, obtain any higher prefer-- 


ment than the curacy of Biddeford, 
till the death of his father, the Rev. 
Mr. S. Hervey, when he went to Cam- 
bridge, and took hisdegree of Master 
of Arts, and entered on the family 
livings of Weston Favel and Colling- 
tree, near Northampton, of the annual 
value of £180. 

He discharged his duties as a minis- 
ter of the gospel, in such a manner as 
would have done honour to one of the 
primitive fathers ; and his compassion 
to the miserable will be long remem- 
bered by many persons, besides those 
of his parish. His health gradually 
declining, he fell into a lingering con- 
sumption, and died on Christmas day, 
in the year 1758. Besides his Medi- 
tations among the Tombs, he also 
wrote Reflections on a Flower Garden, 
a Descant on Creation, Contempla- 
tions on the Night and Starry Heavens, 
Theron and Aspasio, &c. The profits 
arising from the sale of his works, 
together with the principal part of his 
income, he converted, whilst living, 
to the use of the distressed. 

The church of Weston,(dedicated to 
St. Peter) is a very small building, 
consisting merely of a body and chan- 
cel, with a coped tower, containing 
five bells. The register begins 1549. 
The interior of it is plain and unadorn- 
ed. There are no stately monuments 
to attract the notice of the curious. 
The only thing to recommend it to the 
attention is, that within these walls 
the pious and charitable Hervey exer- 
cised his ministry, and that here his 
remains are deposited till the resur- 
rection of the just. Near the commu- 
nion table, within the rails of the 
altar, is a stone, void of decoration, 
on which is the following inseription ; 


‘¢ Here lie the remains 
of the Rey. JAMES Hervey, A. M. 
late Rector of this Parish, 
that very pious man, 
And much admired author, 
Who died December 25th, 1758, 
In the 45th year of his age. 


Reader, expect no more to make him known, 

Vain the fond elegy and figur’d stone; 

A name more lasting shall his writings give, 

phage view display’d his heavenly soul, and 
1Veo 


BIBLICAL COLUMN, 


Mr. EDITOR. 


Sir,—With a high degree of pleasure, 
I have perused the numbers of your 
luminous and popular miscellany, from 
the beginning ; I now humbly presume 
to cast a mite into your invaluable 
treasury. One design of your work, 
appears to consist in perpetuating 
whatever is great, grand, and glori- 
ous. Upon this principle, I feel per- 
suaded, that you will permit the an- 
nexed Biblical Column to rear its lofty 
head in your excellent and widely ex- 
tended pages. With every wish for 
the prosperity of your Magazine, 
I remain, Sir, Your’s, 
With the most profound respect, 
W. B. Browne. 
Kettering, July, 1821. 


The Biblical Column, or Sacred Pillar ; 
reared to commemorate Britain’s 
Glorious Institution, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


‘““ Tis sweet to mark a stately column rise, 
And watch its progress till it gain the skies.” 


WALKING some time ago, in a shady 
grove near the centre of England, I 
fell into a train of reflections, upon a 
certain popular subject, which, in 
some rsepects, may be considered as 
the order of the day. The grand ob- 
ject of my reflections was, the erec- 
tion of monumental pillars in different 
parts of the kingdom, to commemorate 
the heroic acts of certain military and 
naval commanders ; who, by their ex- 
traordinary prowess, have eminently 
distinguished themselves, for the be- 
nefit of their country. I felt no parti- 
cular objection to pillars being raised, 
and monuments erected, that events 


-of importance (at least in a national 


point of view) might be transmitted 
to posterity, even to the latest gene- 


‘ration; that our children, and chil- 


dren’s children, by beholding such 
columns, might inquire the meaning 
thereof, and be led to admire those 
seasonable interpositions of Divine 
Providence, and extol the God of 
armies, and the Lord of hosts. 
Pursuing my reflections, a few 
thoughts darted into my mind, re- 
specting achievements and conquests 
of another kind: not victories obtained 
by the thundering cannon, the glitter- 
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hath despised the day of small things?” 


In another part of the scenery, on “this 
quarter of the base of the column, 
were a number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, with labels appended to them, 
upon which was written, “The Holy 
Scriptures, for distribution throughout 
the world.” Ata short distance ap- 
peared a vessel on the sea, from which 
were proceeding several boats towards 
the beach, contiguous to the cliffs 
called ** Albion.”” Here was the grand 
depository of the sacred records. Ap- 
parently the most vigorous exertions 
pervaded the scene of action; the 
mariners, as they arrived, were laden 
with bales of the heavenly treasure, 
designed as the freight of the vessel 
called the TEIGNMOUTH, which was 
destined to carry the word of God to 
the heathen nations. What cargowas 
ever equal to this? What were the 
commodities of the ships of Hiram, in 
the days of Solomon, though they 
consisted of cedar, gold, peacocks, 
&c.? What was the merchandise of 
Tyre, the grand emporium of com- 
merce, and mart of nations, when 
compared with the invaluable cargo of 
the TEIGNMoUTH, which received the 
inestimable treasure, the word of 
God? 

I next turned to the square of the 
pedestal bearing the inscription of 
Asia: there I beheld pourtrayed, Idol- 
atry, Cruelty, and Superstition, in 
their most horrid forms. Upon a rising 
ground appeared an immense pile, 
over the gate of which, in letters of 
gold, were, THE TEMPLE OF JUGGER- 
NAUT. Very near, appeared a vast 
multitude, approaching with eagerness 
to worship at the horrid shrine of this 
monstrous idol. In the back ground 
was exhibited the funeral pile, sur- 
rounded by Bramins and a vast con- 
course of people. A priest being dead, 
his widow was about to offer up her- 
self in sacrifice to the fury ofthe flames: 
horrid practice! O when shall it for 
ever cease! Towards the bottom, 
thousands of miserable creatures were 
falling prostrate on the sandy beach, 
and paying their adorations to the river 
Ganges. But, upon the summit of a 
hill, was a scene of a truly interesting 
nature; a Christian Missionary, under 
ihe wide- -spreading branches of a Ba- 
nian tree, 
tidings of salvation to the tribes of 
India. How delightful this part of 
the scenery, when compared with the 
No. 33.—VoL, III. 


was proclaiming the glad } 


Temple of Juggernaut, the funeral 
pile, or the worship of the Ganges ! 
May such superstitions speedily come 
toan end! May the idolaters; accord- 
ing to the language of ancient pro- 
phecy, “cast away their idols to the 
moles and to the bats.” May the 
scriptures of truth soon be opened on 
the tomb of Confucius, and audibly 
read with purity of intention, from 
the stupendous car of Juggernaut ! 
May the water of life quench the flames 
of the funeral pile! and may the whole 
of the inhabitants of the great conti- 
nent of India, instead of bending toa 
river, fall down and worship the Lord 
their maker. 

I then surveyed the quarter of the 
base where AFRICA was engraved. 
From a luminous cloud, a scroll was 
let down, bearing an inscription, the 
reading of which gave me exquisite 
pleasure; “ Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God.” Nosooner 
had I read the encouraging words, 
than my eyes were attracted by the 
appearance of a numerous assembly 
upon the summit of a mountain; a 
Missionary, a messenger of peace, 
whose “feet appear beautiful upon 
even such mountains,” was about to 
address the Hottentot tribes ; his fin- 
ger was placed upon the passage of 
holy writ, recorded Malachi i. 11. 
“My name shall be great among 
the heathen, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 

Upon the right of the square, form- 
ing this part of the pedestal support- 
ing the stately column, was a land- 
scape view of the christian colony 
“‘ Bethelsdorf.” This country formerly 
lay waste, but now, cultivation and 
verdure appear in every direction. 
Even literally, as well as morally, 
the words of the prophet are brought 
to pass, ‘Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir tree, and instead of 
the briar shall come up the myrtle tree, 
&c.” Many of the Africans, once al- 
most as fierce as the lions ranging 
their deserts, have by christian instruc- 
tion, and by imbibing christian prin- 
ciples, lost their native ferocity; and. 
they exemplify in their experience, 
the beautiful imagery of the illustrious 
prophet, ‘“ The wolf also shall dwell 
with the lamb,” &c. Isai. xi. 6—9. 

It is certainly a most interesting 
sight, to see an ambassador of neaee n, 
a messenger of God, opening his cre- 
dentials, and acting upon bis mission, 
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clans! This shall Ne more a quently 
the case, when the empire of the illus- 


shall extend ‘ from 
the river, to the ends of the earth.” 
Hasten, thou matchless Saviour, the 
coming of thy kingdom! 
I now turned to the 
the base; the scene represented AME- 
RicA. This square was principally 
taken up with one great and grand 
object, namely, what in that country 
is denominated ‘‘a religious camp 
mecting:’’ tents are pitched to receive 
the immense multitudes, who are ap- 
proaching in every direction; these 
tents are not raised for hostile purpo- 
ses, not forsoldiers engaged in earthly 
warfare, but for the armies of the 
living God; such as have enlisted un- 
der the banner of the 
Peace,” 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 
centre of the camp, I beheld 
sensations of delight, the christian 
standard, fully unfurled, and bearing 
this expressive motto; ‘“‘ The Lord of 
hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is 
our refuge.”” Inthe back ground, as 
far as the eye can reach, are to be 
seen a number of waggons, filled with 
those who came from far to celebrate 
this religious festival. In this survey, 
I was reminded of the march of the 
tribes of Israel, when three times in 
ihe year they went up t 
Lord at Jerusalem. How would they 
exult, on their march, when they be- 
held in prospect the lofty turrets, the 
towering spires, and, above all, the 
massy dome of the COB nic Ont tee ELC. 
They would almost forget the tous in- 
cident to their journey, in the > delight- 
ful anticipation of soon wo rshipping 


trious Redeensar 
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‘Prince of 


In the 
with 


in Zion before God, (Psalm Ixxxiv.) 


And do not these Americans e xult in 
a similar manner, when they gain the 

first sight of the christian standard, in 
the centre of the christian camp? 
They march with alacrity towards the 
spot, singing as they go, ‘‘ The Lord 


hath done great things for us, whereof 


we are glad.” In America such scenes 
have been frequently realized, whilst 
great benefit has been derived by mar 
and much glory has redounded to 
God. 

After surveying the base of this 
majestic and ‘stately column, I was 

next led to look at the colur nn, or pil- 
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pected to have seen its summit, as 
easily as may be discovered those of 
the monument in London, Pompey’s 
and Trajan’s pillars in other places, 
and several that might be named of 
modern erection, to commemorate 
some great exploit, or perpetuate 
some vast achievement, But the sam- 
mit of the Biblical Column was above 

the clouds, and consequently beyond 
the sight of mortals. Reflecting upon 
what this might mean, I conjectured 
that it was designed to represent the 
advantages of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, as extending beyond 
the present scene, and involving a part 
of the glories of eternity. The blessed 
Bible may be compared to a golden 
key, by which we are enabled to unlock 
the cabinet containing the treasures 
of Divine grace, which are the pledges 
e Bible is a ce- 
lestial gous shining upon our path, 
and conducting us to the kingdom of 
glory. It is a celestial chart, accu- 
rately pointing out our way through 
the wilderness of this world to the 
Canaan of unending delights. 

Having indulged in these contem- 
plations, I retired from the grove, 
re-entered my study, and was, in 
some measure, absorbed in reflecting 
upon the god-like institution: more 


especially on the sublime simplicity of 


its design, the transcendent superiority 
of its constitution, the magnificent im- 
portance of its operations, and the pa- 
ramount splendour of its results. 
a ae Ba - 
SIEGE OF SANCERRE, 


Epiror. 

Sir,—In one of my daily 
tions round London, I perchance met 
with a very curious old book, in good 
preservation, full of very interesting, 
and highly entertaining matter, rela- 
tive to the troubles of. France, more 
particularly during that period in 
which the Protestants were so crue 
and inhumanly persecuted, under the 
bigoted and relentless Duke of Guise. 
It is intituled, “‘An Historical Collec- 
tion of the most Memorable Accidents 
and Travicall ‘Massacres of France, 
under the Raignes of Henry Tha 
Francis I.—Charles TX.—Henry IT. 
—Henry IV. now living; conteining 
all the troubles therein happened 
during the said Kings times, untill 
this present yeare, 1598: Imprinted 
at London by Thomas Creede, 1598.” 
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There is a peculiar satisfaction in 
perusing the histories and narratives 
of our ancestors: their minute particu- 
jarizing, and quaint expressions, for- 
cibly persuade us into a thorough con- 
viction of their reality: truth appears 
io have been their grand object and 
end. Thus, with all the imagery of 
ancient times forcibly pourtrayed, the 
mind feasts with an unpailed appetite 
on the intellectual banquet, which is 
altogether delightful. We cannot 
read an old author, of two or three 
centuries back, with that driving haste 
with which we are accustomed to run 
over modern publications, posting with 
the utmost speed to the “ Finis.” 
No, we mast here stop by the way- 
side, look about us, contemplate, and 
contrast the prospects of the present, 
and ‘years long since passed by.” 
The different modes and fashions of 
the day call upon the reflective mind, 
to compare the past with the present 
advance to perfection; then we read 
on till stopped by some obsolete word 
or sentence that requires some pause, 
to render it intelligible to our modern 
ears. Perhaps we are led to indulge 
our fastidious sense in some strange 
adventure of olden love or gallantry, 
exciting a heartylaugh at the stiff and 
formal quaintness, with which they 
wooed their damsels, and sighed their 
tender plaints in buckram suits, to the 
fascinating sound of the viol or the 
jute. 

The stream of time has worn away 
the antiquated ferms and manners of 
our ancestors. Their passions, once 
excited, rushed into the vortex of po- 
pular and frenzicd action, with inde- 
scribable furor. The Crusades, at one 
period, led them on to deeds of almost 
super-human valour. The bigotry and 
deadly poison of Catholicism inspired 
them with fiendish spirits, leading 
them to desolate the face of nature, 
and imbue whole kingdoms in the 
blood of victims to misguided zeal, 
and who fel! glorious martyrs to the 
truth. Numerous are the scenes of 
infuriated bigotry recorded in this 
volume; and I herewith subjoin the 
following extract of the “Siege of 
Sancerre,” well worthy the authors of 
the cruelty and persecution there re- 
corded. Should it be deemed sufli- 
ciently interesting for a niche in your 
Magazine, it is at your service. 

mv Eds 


Bermondsey-- Square, Sep. 1821. 


*Most part of the yeare 1573 wis 
; employed in the Sieges of Sancerre, 
Roche, and other places, in molesting 
those of Languedoc, and more and 
more to trouble the poore countrie of 
France. In thebcginning of the yeare, 
those of Saint Sancerre beganne their 
courses, to furnish themselves with 
corne, but not so well as they should 
have done, upon the opinion that some 
of the principall townes-men had, that 
the catheliques would go tosome other 
place ; this vaine Imagination procur- 
ed great miserie to those of Sancerre, 
who, beside the famine, looked not 
unto their fortifications as neede re+ 
quired. The ninth of Januarie, there 
appeared some troupes of horse, to the 
number of some foure hundreth mazs- 
ters, and the next day five ensignes 
of the old bands of the regiment of 
Goas, with sundrie other troupes ga- 
thered thereabout. 

The same, within fifteen daics after, 
were refreshed with eight ensignes of 
the old bands of the regiment of Sar- 
rieu, and five other new companies, 
some bands of the countrie thereabout, 
under the leading of certaine gentle- 
men, enemies to the Sancerreans ; 
besides also, divers pesants that gaped 
after the ruin of that small receptacle 
of the protestants. There came, also, 
sixteen ensignes of pioners, so as the 
whole army amounted to some four or 
five hundreth horse, and some five 
thousand foote, besides the pioners 
and pesants. 

The Lord of Chastre, generall of 
the armie, sent a drummer with let- 
ters to summon the besiegers to yielde 
uppon composition, which hee pro- 
mised should bee reasonable: his 
drummer they stayed, and made neo 
answere, which afterwards proved very 
prejudiciall unto them, albeit in the 
beginning they made many gallant and 
profitable sallies. 

In the beginning of Februarie, the 
besiegers erected a fort, within fonure 
hundreth paces of the towne, towards 
Fontenay, and bringing their artillirie 
by boates upon theLoire,namely,twelve 
vannons, and foure colverins, they 
made a bulwarke of earth uppon the 
highway to St. Thibaut, also, a palli- 
sade in Saint Ladras field, and cut off 
the highwaies and pathes round aboute 
the towne, planting ten peeces in the 


* The text is transcribed verbatim from the 


original. 
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field of Saint Ladre, and six more 
upon Woolpheselme, which is a high 
mountaine on the south side of San- 
cerre, and commandeth the EONS, as 
afterwards they found by expe re) Ice. 
In four or five daies 
charged above three hundreth cannon 
shot, whEreHM fell out sundrie things 
worthie memorie. All this thunder 
hurt not any of the inh iabitants, but 
one maid, who was slaine with the 
breath of a bullet, at one 
first shotte: so fierce was the storme, 


cy 7. 4 a 
space, thes \' dis- 
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that the stones of the towne-wall, the | i 


paving stones, and shiuers of the tim- 
ber of such houses as the cannon came 
unto, flew whistling in the ayre, broke 
the stockes of the hargubeziers in their 
hands, and uppon the shoulders of the 
besieged souldiers, rent and pierced 
their mandillians, hose, and hattes, 
yet never touched their bodies ; name- 
ly, one bull s carried from a souldier, 
named Paullay, the crest of his mur- 
rian, but otherwise hurt him not. 

An other cannon shot, piercing 
through the wall, came with such vio- 
lence, that lighting upon a barn, it 
bare away a great quarter of stone, 
which fell uppon a worthie man’s 
backe, named Petit Boys, yet hurt 
him not. An other shotte lighting 
uppon the courtin and parapet of the 
towne, cast downe about a cart load 
of stones and brickbats, hard by the 
ministre of La Charitie, named John 
de Lery (from whom we have the 
whole discourse of this siege, whereat 


so as some flew betweene his legges 
with such violence, as any man may 
imagine, yet hit him not; as an other 
minister, named Molet, was in the 
pulpit, uppon Sunday, the eight of 
March, both hee and his whole audi- 
torie were in manner overwhelmmed 
with the stones of a house, which a 
cannon shot had beaten downe, yet 
not any man slaine or wounded, onely 
some few, as it were, a little scratched. 
Now, albeit, the like batterie was still 
continued so furiously against the 
wals, that were but weak, wherein 
the beseigers discharged above six 
thousand cannon shot against the 
towne, yet of the besieged, there 
were not five and twentie slain ‘by that 
means. 

About the end of Februarie, the be- 
siegers laboured to surprise a revalin, 
when they were fiercely repulsed, and 
lost Capt. Druory, with five and twenty 


H 


of the foure | 


men of the olde bands, that were 
slaine in the place, besides a number 
of wounded, that they carried away. 
The continuall raine and snow did 


| wonderfully annoy both parties, espe- 


cially the besiegers, to whome the be- 
sieged, with artificial fires, burned a 
wooden bridge, covered with hurdles, 
" her under they used to come safe to 

he foote of the ravelin without distur- 
mee ; and it was thought they should 
have either stopped or mynded that 
ravelin, and therefore the besieged did 
nmediately dig wells to countermyne 
that side. 

Three dayes afterwards, towards 
nine of the clock at night, the besie- 
gers comming undesired through the 
trenches, entered the ditch, not farre 
from the breach of Londis, which they 
found so well kept, that with the losse 
of sundrie of their men slaine, anda 
number wounded, they were forced to 
retire. During the whole conflict, 
which was both long and sharpe, the 


| besieged continually sung psalmes 
’ 


whereuppon the besiegers “discharged 
some shot from the artillerie, that ‘lay 
uppon the hill called the Wolphes 
elme, which fel into the rampier, even 
under the feete of the besieged soul- 
diers, which was theirwith shaken, 
yet had no farther hurt or harme. 
Having likewise learned by certaine 
pioners taken in a sallie, that the be- 
siegers went about to sappe the ravelin 


| of the olde gate, in one night they cut 
| in two, and thereof made as it were 
hee was from the beginning to the end) | 


a second and new one, which by the 
next morning was made defenceable. 

Uppon the seventeenth of March, 
there sallied some fortie souldiers, 
who surprised a corps de gard, slew 
some eighteene or twentie souldiers, 
and brought in a prisoner, who assured 
them of that which befell the next 
day; namely, that they should bee 
beeten with sixteen peeces, which in- 
deede made great breach. 

The next day, the besiegers having, 
with all their peeces planted in three 
places, namely, in St. Ladres field, 
the Wolphes elme, and the smithes 
carroy, battered and beaten down all 
the towers and walles of the towne, 
and continued and made plane the 
breach, which was above three hun- 
dreth paces wide, their white ensign 
Colonel, followed by the rest, shewed 
itself in battell, all their men comming 
under covert through their trenches, 
even to the edge of the tower ditch, 
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when they gave the assault as fol- 
loweth. 

Sarrieu his regiment strooke in at 
the ende of the breach towards the 
Goose-gate, ina place called Londis 
Grange, when the fight was greatest, 
and to second him, came in the Lord 
of Chastre, generall of the armie, with 
his men at armes, who, with other 
maistres, alighted, and that day fought 
on foote. 

This assault was famous; for the 
assaylants came in good order to the 
breach, whereuppon they clambered, 
and seven or eight of the best armed 
and covered, came to hand in blowes, 
namely, Captaine Ros Sarrieu his en- 
sign, who carried his ensign, and 
brought it back againe, after their re- 
pulse. The Lord of Bonniut, the gen- 
tlemen of the countrie, and Captaine 
Cartier, gave the second charge, 
whereuppon they came with such reso- 
lution,that some of them twice entered 
the breach. Among others, Fontain 
Carter’s ensigne, onc that had revolted 
from the religion, who was hurt, and 
so returned lame and halting. In this 
second onset, four ensigns, accompa- 
nied with four or five hundreth soul- 
diers, valiantly entered the ditch, but 
in lieu of making straight to the 
breach, they joined close with the 
corner of the wall, which they did still 
beate with the ordinance, when they 
stayed with their ensigns, and could 
not bee indamaged by the towns-men, 
who were not able to stand uppon the 
wall that parted them, by reason of the 
volies of cannon shot. 

During the assault, fifteen hundreth 
labourers in the vines, with their 
slings, furnished with stones by the 
women and maides, wrought wonders, 
and wounded many of the enemies: 
even in the chiefest of the fight, a wo- 
man caught hold of a souldier’s pike, 
and strove to wrest it out of his fist. 

A young man of the town, named 
Jalot, being in fight taken by a target 
man, and ledde away, as he descend- 
ed into the ditch, called to his compa- 
nions rather to shoote at him, than to 
sufler him to be carried away; where- 
uppon one of them lying on his face, 
aymed so right, that he kill’d the tar- 
get man, and then Jalot, with his 
dagger, slewe another that had hold 
on him, and so escaping, returned 
through the breach to his fellowes. 
The defendants had no other defence 
but their small shott, swoords, and 


slings, neither could they make use of 
their other engines, in regard that this 
general assault was given sooner than 
they expected, by reason of the bat- 
terie that had continued all the morn- 
ing. 

The Sancerreans had, in this as- 
sault, seventeen. either slaine or 
wounded to death, besides a wench 
that was carried away with a cannon 
shott. The assailants left in the ditch, 
some threescore of the valiantest, be- 
sides some two hundreth that having 
their deadly woundes, died in their 
tents and lodgings, and as many more 
wounded, who, albeit they did not in 
time recover, yet carried their markes 
to their greaves. Thenceforth, the 
assaylants, understanding the state of 
the towne, resolved to shut up and 
starve the Sancerreans, through the 
multitude of forts that they erected 
hard by their wals, which, being made 
fencible, notwithstanding the defend- 
ants’ skirmishes, they planted two 
culyerins in the greatest end, and so 
returned the rest of their peeces to the 
towns where they tooke them, alwaies 
leaving sufficient strength round about 
to stop the besieged from coming forth, 
or receiving any relief out of the 
countrie. 

In the beginning of Aprill, one of 
the towne’s souldiers slipping down 
the towne wall, came to the greater 
fort, and assured them that the defen- 
dants began to famish. Within two 
daies after, the besieged, in a sallie, 
slew some of their enemies, who, the 
surer to girt in the towne, erected new 
small forts, and nightly stood very 
carefully upon their guard, so that the 
defendants perceived that they ment 
to take them rather by their throats than 
by the fists. Hereuppon they sent 
abroad for succour, but some of their 
messengers were taken prisoners ; 
others put to death one Capt. Fleur; 
others came no more again, or could 
not re-enter; neither could they, what- 
seever they became, get any such 
succour as they pretended, neither 
indeed was there any means, by man’s 
helpe to relieve them. Beinge thus 
every way shut upp by their irrecon- 
cilable enemies, from the beginning 
of Aprill, the want of flesh had, in one 
month, dispatched all their asses and 
moyles. 

In the end, they were constrained 
to eate horses, cattes, rattes, moles, 
mice, and dogges, hides of oxen, 
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caules, and sheepes skinnes, parch- 
ment, horsehouves, hornes of lanterns, 
halters, and furniture for horses, vir- 
dles of leather, hearbes and wilde 
rootes, and in the ende of June. the 
thirde part of the besieged eate no 
more bread. Such as could get lin- 
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seede and other seedes which they | 


neyer thought off, caused them to be 
grounde, or beate them in morters, 
and made bread thereof, as also of all 
sorts of hearbes, mixed with a little 
bran, if they could get it. They eat 
bread of straw meale, of powder of 
nutshels and of slate: suet, olde oynt- 
ment, and other olde grease, served to 
make pottage, and to frye the excre- 
ments of horses and of men; and the 
filth in the streetes was not spared. 
On the twentieth of July, a poor la- 
bourer and his wife were taken and 
executed, for cating the head, the en- 
trailes, and the braines of their daugh- 


ter, of three years of age, that died of | 
famine and miserie; having dressed | 
all the rest of the bodie to eate it at | 


other times. An other old woman 
lodged in their house, and that had 
eaten part of that costly banquet, died 
in prison not long after her apprehen- 
sion. There were some that were 
found guiltie of other faultes, but that 
which agravated the latter fault was, 
that the same day, when they did the 
fact, they had been comforted with 
certaine pottage made of hearbes and 
wine, which might well have satisfied 
them in that time of necessitie. Such 
as went, and were put forth of the 
towne to seeke reliefe, seeking to 
passe, were either slaine by the ene- 
mie, or constrained by blowes with 
staves to turn back againe, and stay- 
ing without, as not being able, or else 
would not enter into the towne, they 
lived of the sprigs of vines, blackber- 
ries in hedges, or red snailes, and of 
hearbes, and most of them died be- 
tweene the trenches and the ditches. 


Among other pettifull spectacles, the | 


bodie of a labourer and his wife were 
found dead, one hard by the other, 
among the vines, and two of their 
children weeping by them, the lesser 
being but sixe weeks olde, which a 
reverent and charitable widow in the 
towne tooke home to her house. If 
many died among the vines hard by 
the trenches, and in the ditches, there 
died many more in the houses and 
streetes, where they fell downein every 
place, and some daies they buried 


Sancerre: 1012 
five and twentie or thirtie that died for 
hunger: almost all the young children 
under twelve years of age died, and 
great pittie it was to heare the poore 
fathers and mothers Jament and 
mourn; the greatest part of them, 
nevertheless, strengthening themselves 
with the assurance of the grace of God, 
of the which I will recite two notable 
accidents, 

A young boy, of the age of five 
years, having languished certaine 
weekes, running along the streetes) 
in the end nature failing, fell downe 
before his father and mother, who at 
that instant, percieved the sinues of 
their infant to shrink in, as if they 
had been cut, and presently the body 
died. Another young boy of tenne 
yeares of age, lying at the poynt of 
death, heering and seeing his father 
and mother weeping and lamenting 
about him, whom he felt upon the 
armes and legges that were as drie as 
wood, said unto them, Why do you 
weepe in this sorte, to see me die for 
hunger? I ask you no breade, mother, 
for I know you have it not; but seeing 
it the will of God, that I should die in 
this sort, I must take it thankfully. 
The holy man, Lazarus, had hee not 
hunger? have I not reade that in the 
bible? and saying so, hee yielded his 
spirit unto God. Uppon the thirtieth 
day of July, the meanes that stayed 
the death of all this people failed. 
There were certaine horses of service 
reserved for the extremitic, and six 
kine kept to give milk for certaine 
young children, which beastes were 
killed, and the flesh sold to comfort 
those that lived, with a little corne, 
which some by stealth brought into the 
towne, cut and gathered by night, 
where a pound of corne was sold for 
halfe a crowne; but this means con- 
tinued not long, by reason of the 
watch, which the enemie kept straight. 
The warre killed but eightie foure per- 
sons within Sancerre, but famine killed 
both within and without the towne, 
about five hundreth, besides those that 
languished ; who, having escaped, had 
much paine and labour to recover 
themselves. 

During these miseries, divers soul- 
diers and fugitives in Sancerre, got 
out by various meanes, shunning the 
famine, desiring rather to die by 
sword ; some of them being slaine, 
the rest kept prisoners, and some ex- 
ecutcd; so all hope in man’s judge- 
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ment failing to those in Sancerre, the | 
king having sworne that hee would | 


make them to devour each other, the 
providence of the King of all kings 
holpe them by a strange meanes. 
Through the endeavours of the 
Bishop of Valance, Henry, Duke of 
Aniou, brother to the king, and his 
Lieutenant General in France, had 
been accepted for King of Poland, by 
the states of the relme, as hereafter 
wee will more declare. It fell out well 
for those of Sancerre that the ambassa- 
dours of Poland came into France, 
during their extremitie of famine, to 
fetch the Duke of Aniou; for they un- 
derstanding that Sancerre was yet be- 
sieved, solicited the Bishop of Valance 
and Lansac his associate, to keepe the 
promise they had made and sworne 
unto them, in the name of their king 
their maister, to set at libertie all the 
townes and people of France, that 
were molested for the religion, which, 
not being wholly to be denied, the 
poor Saacerreans, halfdead for hunger, 
(as yet all resolute to end their daies 
in thatsort, one after the other, before 
they would yeeld unto the enemie, 
that had so oftentimes threatened them 
with a generall massacre) were deli- 
yered by means of those good men, 
that came out of so far acountrie, and 
as it were, from the end of the world, 
their neighbours, and those of the 
countries next adjoining, not having 
the meanes, neither once seeking to 
aide them; so that in the end, after 
certaine conferences meeting and jour- 


nying too and fro, hostages bei ig given | 
on each side, it was agreed that they | 


should issue with their arms and goods, 
and such as would stay, not to be 
called in question for any thing past, 
permitting them to dispose of their 
goods as they thought good, with pro- 
mise to presg: ve tle honour of women 
and maides, uppon condition that the 
inhabitants and other fugitives should 
pay the summe of fortie thousand 
frankes to Monsier de Chastre. 


ee 


AN EPITAPTH. 
(In St. Buryan Church-yard, Cornwall. ) 


Our life is like a wintry day, 
Some only breakfast, and away 5 
bes to dinner stay, and are full fed ; 

he oldest only sups, and goes to beads 
Large 1s the debt who lingers out the day ; 
W ho goes the soonest has the least to pay. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—If the following observations 
and calculations meet your approba- 
tion, their insertion in due time will 
oblige, 
Your’s, &e. C: 
London, October 9, 1821. 


Phenomena of Jupiter and Saturn, for 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber of the present year. 


THe planets Jupiter and Saturn, the 
former of which, from its superior 
brightness is, by way of eminence, de- 
nominated the evening star, have, on 
account of their small angular distan- 
ces, already attracted the attention of 
the curious; and will continue inte- 
resting objects of observation every 
unclouded evening for the remainder 
of the year. On the noon of the Ist 
day of November, the geocentric lon- 
gitude of Saturn, will be 22 degrees 
and 2 minutes of the anastrous sign 
Aries; and that of Jupiter, for the same 
moment, 1 degree and 20 minutes fur- 
ther advanced in the same sign. The 
geocentric latitude of Saturn, 7. e. 
his visible distance from the ecliptic, 
will, onthe Ist of November, be 2 de- 
grees 47 minutes south, and the geo- 
centric latitude of Jupiter at the same 
time, | degree 33min utes south. Their 
difference of latitude will, consequent- 
ly, be 74 minutes, the evening star 
being-nearest to the ecliptic. The he- 
liocentric longitude of Saturn, at the 

astronomical commencement of No- 
vember, 2.e. on the noon of the Ist 
day of the civil month, will be 23 de- 
grees 47 minutes of Aries, and the he- 
liocentrie longitude of Jupiter, 26 de- 
grees 25 minutes of the same sign. 
Jupiter’s daily motion in heliocentric 
longitude for November and December 
will be 5 minutes 274 seconds, and 
Saturn’s 2 minutes 74 seconds. As 
Jupiter and Saturn have been recently 
in opposition to the sun, the latter on 
the evening of the 16th of October, at 
about a quarter before 11, and ‘the 
former on the evening of fis 18th, at 
about a quarter past 9, it follows (from 
the great lengths of their revolutions 
round the sun, combined with the time 
which the earth employs in describing 


| her orbit,) that these two great planets 


are not only retrograde in their appa- 
rent motions in the zodiac, but that 
these retrogradations will be continued 
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nearly to the end of the year; for the 
time which elapses between the two 
stations of Jupiter, or the duration of 
his retrogradation, is about 120 days, 
i. e. 60 days before the Eppes cds and 
60 days after. The duration of Sa- 
turn’s retrogradation after his opposi- 
tion in this synodical revolution will 
be 65 days. 
Jupiter will not be a ct, or accord- 
ing to the order of the signs, till his 
geocentric and froticleentiis longitudes 
differ from each other 10 degrees 18 
minutes. This difference of the longi- 
tudes will take place on the 16th of De- 
cember, when Jupiter, as seen from 
the earth, will be in 20 degrees and 14 
minutes of Aries ; but, as seen from the 
sun’s centre, in 32 minutes of Taurus. 

The second station of Saturn will 
take place when his heliocentric and 
geocentric longitudes differ from each 
other 5 degrees 46 minutes. This will 
be on the 2 2: 2d day of December, when 
his geocentric longitude will be 19 de- 
grees 49 minutes of Aries, and his heli- 
ocentric 25 degrees 35 minutes of the 
same sign. The visible proximity of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and their long 
continuance, and considerable alti- 
tudes above the horizon of London, | 


will give excellent and numerous op- | 
portunities for the observation of their | 
satellites, and their various configura- | 
tions, conjunctions, occultations, va- | 


riations of splendour, transits, and 
eclipses. The points of time when the | 
first satellite of Jupiter emerges out of | 
the shadow of its primary (visible in 
Great Britain,) are the following :— 
The 3d of November, at 37 minutes 
50 seconds past 4 in the morning; the 
4th, at 6 minutes 40 seconds past 11, 
night; the 6th, at 35 minutes 26 se- 
conds past 5, evening; the 12th, at 1 
minute 56 seconds past 1, morning ; 


the 13th, at 30 minutes 43 seconds past | 


7, evening; the 19th, at 57 minutes 
20 seconds past 2, morning; the 20th, 
at 26 minutes 9 seconds past 9, night; 
the 27th, at 21 minutes 47 seconds 
past 11, night; and the 29th, at 50 
minutes 42 seconds past 5, evening. 
The 5th of December, at 17 minutes 
27 seconds past 1, morning; the 6th, 
at 46 minutes 25 seconds past 7, even- 
ing; the 13th, at 42 minutes 15 se- 

conds past 9, night ; the 20th, 
minutes 8 seconds past 11, night; the 
22d, at 7 minutes 4 seconds past 6, 
evening ; and the 29th, at 3 minutes 3 
seconds past 8, evening. 


The geocentric motion of 


| 
| 
| 


The meridian altitude of Saturn at 
London on the 1st of November, will 
be 443 degrees, and that of Jupiter 46 
degrees 8 minutes. The meridian al- 
titudes of Jupiter, during the two last 
months of the year, will be not less 
than 45 degrees 9 minutes, nor greater 
than 46 degrees 8 minutes; and those 
of Saturn will fluctuate between 43 


degrees 51 minutes and 443 degrees. 


But it must be observed, that for eve- 
ry degree the latitude of the place of 
observation is greater or less than that 

of London, one degree must be sub- 
faced from,or added to, the meridian 
altitude at London, to obtain the re- 
quired altitude. Saturn sets on the 
morning of the 1st of November, at 36 
minutes past 5, and every subsequent 
morning about 4 minutes 25 seconds 
earlier, so that on the morning of the 
last day of the year, the time of his 
setting will be at 9 minutes past 1. 

Jupite r sets on the morning of the Ist 
of November, about 12 minutes later 
than Saturn; and his time of setting 
every following morning will be earlier 
by about the same quantity that Sa- 
turn’s setting is accelerated. 


a 


Vindication of Lord Byron’s Poetry, in 
Reply to the Observations of G. M.— 
H.—and G. I. which appeared in our 
last number, cols. 885, 923, 945. 


———— 


——‘‘ Stulta est clementia, quum tot ubique 
Vatibus occurras, periture parcere chartez.” 
JUVENAL. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sir,—‘“‘ Farce, comedy, and tragedy;” 
G. M. —H.—and G. J. in the same 
number of a Magazine, ‘“ assailing” 
a single correspondent, ‘ are fearful 
odds.” 

** And thrice they slew the slain.” 
Conscious, however, of the rectitude 
of my motives, and the equity of my 
cause ; and knowing that “ thrice is he 
armed who hath his quarrel just,” I 
cheerfully proceed to the combat.— 
In replying to these writers, I shall 
take them in the order above named ; 
notwithstanding it is unusual to have 
the farce before the comedy or tra- 
gedy. 

Though G. M. is terribly chafed at 
my plaiouine the right of private judg- 
ment, I cannot admit his dictum to be 
law. Passing over his petulance as 


unworthy of notice, IE proceed to exa- 
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mine his show of argument; premising, 
however, that I confine myself to the 
present sg eine and do not meddle | 
with G. s first born, I could refer | 
G. M. a one or two contemporary 
publications, to which I have contri- 
buted my mite; but as I consider those 
trifles to have no connection with this 
controversy, I shall not, like him, 
** somewhat pompously” particularize 
them. 

G. M. illiberall iy. insinuates that one 
who differs from him in opinien, can- 
not have read any British poet: he 
shall find, however, that I have read 
Byron and Wordsworth; though I 
confess that I never could get throu ugh 
the latter’s 


s¢ Cinmsy,frowzy Poem, call’d “The Exeursion.”® 


Besides G. M.’s assertion of Words- 
worth’s excellence, we are now treated 
with ‘‘the puff direct,” by Coleridge 
and others ; as yi one Poet never com- 
plimented another! G. M. has produced 
‘only one prose writer who has praised 
Wordsworth; and he is sadly unfor- 
tunate inthe author he named. “ Sure- 
ly” G. M. ‘‘ cannot have read” Mr. 
Hazlitt’s works. The following ex- | 
tracts from that gentleman’s publica- | 
tions, will show his opinion of Words- 
worth and of Byron. 

** ToWordsworth, the great and the smallare 
the same; the near and the remote; what is, 
and what only appears te be! An intellectual 
egotism swallows up every thing; even the dia- 
jogues introduced are soliloguies of the same 
character, taking different views of the same 
subject. The recluse, the pastor, and the ped- 
lar, are three persons in one Poet. With him, 
a mole-hiil, covered with wild thyme, assumes 


the importance of the guarded mount. A pud- 


dle is filled with preternatural faces, and agi- 
tated with the fiercer storms of passion.” 
Hazlitt’s Round Table, Vol. II 


<* Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion’ is more than any 
thing else in the world like Robinson Crusoe’s 
boat; which would have been an excellent good 
boat, and would have carried him to the other 
side of the globe, but that he could not get tt out 
of the sand where tt stuck fast.” 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. 
Having quoted Lord Byron, Mr. 


Hazlitt observes, that he is 
‘© A noble Poet, who is fulfilling the promise of 


his youth.” 
Round Table, Vol. 1. 


These extracts evince that Mr. Haz- 
litt’s estimate of Wordsworth’s and 
Lord Byron’s f noe stry, are totally dif- 
ferent from G.M.’s account ; and 1 may, 
perhaps, teach your Derby correspon- 
dent in future to remember that 


se] oH 5 FOVOT sino.” 
S* A little Learning is a dangerous thing.” 


To substantiate my 
No. 33.—Vot. If 


character of 


a ee en ee 2 eS eee 
n 


Wordsworth, and as a specimen of 
his namby-pamby composition, take the 
following verses, in which ‘ exple- 
tives their feeble aid po joain;” and 
which contains too much profanity to 
place him very high in the list of moral 
writers. 


“ Water, water, é¢very where, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, every where, 
We any drop to drink. 
The very deeps did rot, O Christ! 
That ever this should be, 
Yea slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.” 


‘* The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around; 

It crack’d, and growl’d, and rear’d, and howl'd 
Like noises of a swound.” 


Auncyent Mariner. 


‘* And thus to Betty’s questions he 
Made answer like a traveller bold; 

The cock did crow towhoo, towhoo, 
Aud the sun did shine so cold. 

But when the poney mov’d his legs, 
Oh then for the poor idiot boy! 

For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 

For joy his head and heels are idle, 
He’s idle all for very joy, 

And Betty’s most especial charge 
Was, Johnny, Johnny, mind that you 

Come home again, nor stop at all, 

Come home again whate’er pefal, 
My Johnny do, f pray you do.” 


burr, burr.” 
Idiot Boy. 


‘© And Johnny’s lips, they burr, 


s¢ The squire said, Sure as Paradise 
Was lost to Man by Adam’s fall,” &ce 
Peter Bell. 


Uponreading the above farrago,who 
can help indignant itly sek with 
the rev riewer of “Peter Bell,” “Can 
glisl write, and Englishmen 
read, such duitel, such ¢ andline’, im- 
potent drivel, as this Weak indeed 
must be the mit nd, "(anak that, G. M.) 
‘‘that by any process ¢ O f sophistry, or 
long practice of patience,can be recon- 
ciled to it. We feel the force of cus- 
tom to be almost omnipotent ; but how- 
ever dulled and deadened our sense of 
propriety, our sense of poetry, or 
sense of every kind,may have been by 
the eternal repetition of similar imbe- 
cilities, we should have thought, that, 
until the very brains were extracted, no 
head could hold such unmeaning prit- 
tle-prattle as the above; no: tongue, 
we are parsincesy tied by the thinnest 
silk 6f shame, would ever have poured 
it forth. We really waste words, how- 
ever, on what is sc eancely word’s worth. 
We can only say, that if a nurse were 
to talk to any of Roos children in this 
le father and mother 
to dismiss 


aanner, a sensible 


eine be strongly disposed 
ner without ac 
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Many of Wordsworth’s serious yea, iniquitous poem, of Don Juan, 
Poems appear, to me, even below 


and not impugn his own innocence.” 

Dr. Jolinson’s admirable burlesque: One portion of this very poem has, 
notwithstanding,my unqualified appro- 
I walk’d along the Strand, | bation—the beautiful song in praise of 
SWithhistaeinhisnand® ——[liberty. Hard must be the heart, 

cold the feelings, and un-patriotic the 

They are more like Hndividwed. that cannot relish that 

“ Tetum, te ti, te ti, te tum, 


The days are gone, and the nichts are come.” 
» § ’ , 


SOLIILFLILELOLIOLLIOLOR GF} 9 GEES 


** As with my hat upon my head 
i j 


exquisite eulogy on freedom and glory. 
{That “Don Juan” is not generally 
Yet this is the poet whom G. M. eu- i deemed so very wicked a publication, 
logizes! Wordsworth is simple enough, is evident from one of the most ably 
and we know that | conducted reviews in the kingdom; a 
|review, by the way, which has been 
a . . ay _| very far from flattering Lord Byron, 
But G. M 3 plaudits are in vain. The } but which characterizes *‘ Pon Juan 
Della Cruscan School is not to be | as a poem that would have animated 
revived, | Loneinus with some of its passages, 


“A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


Here lie the ° ers¢ . . 
Which never more will trouble you, 


*. re. Oo 
} O1 


ighted Aristophanes, and 
ked Anacreon with joy in- 


Tal 
ae! 
rhn 
cno 
G. M. d O 
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As G. M. dares not vindicate hi: {with a grape.” 
slander of Lord By n, I have ’ proceed to reply to my most 
desire to force him to the ficht : « sp G. J. and assure 
cially as I have two other opponent irn to him with admiration 
Before quit : ever, [woul is wdness, and respect for his 
r ter wits than | candor is letter is as much supe- 
»t been able { 10 t M.’s in temper, as it is in 
S ‘‘poetical charac- | ¢rgument. I hope G. J. will pardon 
Id recommend him | me for the company in which I have 

again, pro pudor!}placed him. I am aware of Roche 
that an a of his Lordship’s po- | foucauld’s adage, that “un homme 
etry must be an infidel. For my ov esprit seroit souvent bien embarrassé 
F « 9? 


Siar eS a. iz 7 
part, 1 apyure, ea animo, the p ” 


emba 
the principles | @ans (a compagnie des sots:’’ but I could 


of infidelity; thouch | hot presume to trouble you, Mr. Edi- 
: shee | ERE goa ie ties ci se aoe ks i 

him. pretend to be | tor, with two letters onthe subject, In 

much.” But his | the same number of your Magazine. 


chante shin ali AT, 
SHOOTS iUSCIT, INO 


G. J. remarks, that Wordsworth 


would be a constant reader of a } sometimes soars to the blissful 

m Siecee 1 carl « L é ea Os See NA. | ghodes f heay wn 7? AY eS Sir ‘ anh, © 

religious WOrk as the ‘ impe} ial Ma- wodes Of heaven. ACS, OW, nUvEeS 
; 7 ok oe 


bd T 4 et he 4 Ps o. 
e. it will be well for G. 


y M. j¢ nebibus! but, enough of Words- 
] {Yi | a 5 
too, to hi 


get rid of his hauteur. Even | worth; let us turn toa nobler subject. 
“<< mastery spirits” as Warbur- | G. J. declares that he “ will now con- 
ton and Wakefield, arrozance and scur- | cede to Aristarchus that his Lordship 
rility were odio 


in such 


qe 


is: how farcical then in | possesses great and commanding pow- 
G. M. even with the dignified addition | ers of poetry ; and that he writes in 
of “ Bridge-street, Derby.” In his | the TRUE SPIRIT Of a favorite of the 
own estimation, he may be “the great | muses.” So liberal and gentlemanly 
sublime he” lauds ; but he may rest | @2 opponent deserves the utmost 
assured that, in his attack upon Lord | frankness; and I beg to assure him in 
Byron, no one but himself mistakes | return, (let aw not be whispered to G. M.) 
“the venom of his shaft, for the vigour | that I never intended to describe Lord 
of his bow.” Byron as 


66 Togoe 6 word eldwe oud *‘A faultless monster whom the world ne’er saw.” 
" a’ Dr , ¥ 
Mavovrecg O&, Ad Boor 


| And that I should rejoice, equally with 
Nayyhwocia, kopaxec dc, 


G. J. to see his Lordship’s “ com- 

manding” talents consecrated to the 

3 interests of piety and virtue. 

PINDAR. In behalf of Lord Byron and his 
Comedy next demands my attention. poetry, E would respectfully suggest 

“Tt marvel how” H. “could allow him- | to G. J. one or two considerations.— 

self to” write “ upon the unprofitable, | I haye somewhere read of a benevolent 
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Jew who, on account of his extensive 
charity, was termed by his neigh- 
bours a good Christian. In this point 
of view, his Lordship’s character 
stands deservedly high. The nume- 
rous well-authenticated anecdotes* of 
his beneficence related in various reli- 
gious publications, evince that, like 
the Jew, even the deistical Lord Byron 
is a good Christian.—I would ask, too, 
has not Lord Byron elevated the lite- 
rary taste of the age from “ the pueri- 
ities of Wordsworth,” and made even 
that writer himself decline his “ un- 
meaning prittle-prattle.” The warm- 
est admirers of Wordsworth, (except 
such a violent bigot as G. M. Bridge 
Street, Derby,) condemn his wfantile 
lisping; and if Lord Byron has made 
the lake-poet ashamed of being ‘‘ the 


* “Jn 1812, during a temporary residence in 
some of the Greek islands, Lord Byron portion. 
ed eight young girls, besides supplying them 
with cotton and silk for the manufacture in 
which they were employed. He gave cows to 
some and horses to others; anda new boat to a 
fisherman who had lost his ownina gale. Itis 
afact positively ascertained, that he frequently 
gave Greek Testaments to the poor children re- 
sident at Mytilene. To the Greek Church 
there he gave forty pounds; to the hospitals six- 
ty pounds; and distributed in private charity 
three hundred zechines. In Scio, toa farmer 
who had lost a horse and cart in crossing the 
stream of Cauerio, he gave five guineas; and, 
at a visit received from the master and pupils 
of the school erected there, fifty pounds for the 
use of the school, small donations to the scho. 
lars, and to the master himself a robe of velvet 
and satin. An aged Greek woman, residing at 
a place called Epheseas, where she had occu- 
pied a small vineyard and two fields, was dis- 
trained for rent. Albana, the Turkish collec- 
tor, seized her goods, and putthem up for sale. 
Lord Byron bought and restored them to the 
widow. To the keeper of the cave called Ho- 
mer’s School, he gave a Greek Testament and 
some money. His departure was marked by 
much regret on the part of the Greeks, and 
even of the Turks, who, by an wnwonéed exer- 
tion of gallantry, fired a salute of four guns 
from the castle, which he returned by eight. 
Cos, which he afterwards visited, was distin- 
guished by acts of beneficence equally numer- 
ous. Since his Lordship’s residence at Venice, 
a printer, at Malinari, had the whole of his pre- 
mises consumed by fire; which was no sooner 
made known to Lord Byron, than he generously 
sent him one hundred and fifty guineas! It has 
again been ascertained that the profits of some 
of his productions have been applied to the uses 
of literary men, under circumstances of pecu- 
niary difficulty. A person who hasindustriously 
endeavoured to depreciate Lord Byron’s charac- 
ter by reports as faise as they are feeble, in sub- 
mitting to the editor of a well-known periodical, 
the sketch of a production intended for inser- 
tion in his miscellany, inadvertently inclosed 
with it the copy of a letter addressed to the noble 
Lord, replete with the most humble acknowledg- 
ments of pecuniary assistance tO & CONSIDERABLE 
EXTENT! The original application seems to have 
been made nader very necessitous circumstan- 
ces.” The length of this note precludes my 
adding many more which could easily be addu- 
ced; but ea his, disce omnes. “* Charity covereth 
@ multitude of sins.” 


A I 


ng A A I Sr 
nanan 


buffoon of nature herself,” his Lordship 
on this ground deserves the gratitude 
of Wordsworth’s veal, though not of 
his soi-disant friends.—Further: to a 
classical scholar, like G. J. should not 
Lord Byron’s “ bright and breathing” 
descriptions of Parnassus, of Greece, 
and of Rome, atone for all his faults? 
These descriptions are indeed chefs 
d’ouwre in composition, and will live 
till ‘‘nature sink in years.”—I would 
also bespeak some consideration for 
the English scholar. 

While the man of erudition enjoys 
the literary treasuresof ancient Athens 
and of ancient Rome, let not the mere 
English reader be debarred from the 
loftiest productions of the British 
muse. I readily admit that an author 
who blends the ‘utile cum dulce” is the 
most deserving of praise; and that a 
Milton’s and a Cowper’s piety gives 
additional zest to their poetry. But 
while the Literati read works entirely 
for their style, surely a Byron, who 
combines the fire of Homer with the 
elegance of Virgil, and blends the wit 
of Aristophanes with the satire of Ju- 
venal,—surely such a writer ought not 
to be immured in “ the tomb of all the 
Capulects.” It would be easy, were 
it proper, to name classic authors, 
compared with whom Lord Byron is 
purity in the abstract, yet they are 
constantly read. Let not then his 
Lordship’s poems be withheld from 
the mere English scholar: he cannot 
have recourse to the treasures of anti- 
quity; let then his genius be fostered, 
and his literary taste improved, by the 
muse of Byron.—The “ obscenities” 
of his Lordship deserve all the repro- 
bation which G. J. can bestow upon 
them ; but they are of very rare occur- 
rence, €xcept in one poem, which, by 
the way, he has never owned, nor is 
it published by his bookseller. Con- 
trast the acknowledged poems of By- 
ron with the authenticated productions 
of Shakspeare,+ and his Lordship will 
be found to be the purer writer. The 
editor of the Monthly Magazine goes 
still further; he says, ‘‘Compare the 


at eS CAE CL ee 


+ Mr. Bowdler, by his “ amily Shakspeare, 
in which the ‘obscenitics” are expunged, de- 
serves the gratitude of the community. Butthe 


the common edition being generally used in 


families, shows that there is some foundation 


for Lord Byron’s observation on the charges 
made against him for immorality, 

——* There was a time when all this cané 
Would have produced remarks, which now it 
shaw’t.” 


fact of such a work being executed, and yet of 
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cantos of Don Juan with the works of 
Swift. There is nothing in them 
which presents our nat ure in nso degra- 


ded and p Bal a point of view as 
oured to place at in; yet 
of the church, and 
And why 
1 Byron 2 


the latter lab 
he was a dignitary 
of unimpeached ahavaciet 

not allow his jest to Lorc 
Those who are acquaintec 
predeces: sors in this vine} 
Inclined to think 1 
erted his powers i 


Art nnttK 3 . 
avery ocuirageous 


manner.” 
Asa pro of that Ihave not too highly 
estimated Lord Byron’s poetry, I 


submit iP following extracts to the 


“* Who hath not prov *d how feebly words essay 

To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray? 

Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 

Faints into dimne 8 with its own delight, 

His changing chee ok, his sinking heart confess 

The might—the mz ajesty of loveliness? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone; 

The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind—the music breathing from her face, 

The heart whose softness harmonized the 
whole— 

And oh! that eye was in itself a soul !? 


Bride of Abydos. 

Yourlimits,Sir,have long since warn- 
ed me to desist. will therefore only 
refer to Lord Byron’s exquisite Hebrew 
Melodies; Napoleon’s s Farewell; The 
Ode, commencing ‘Oh shame to thee, 


4 eats 
notice ° f your readers. And. first. | land of the Gaul ;” the brilliant burn- 
Ld ae Ae ° ? ° A 7 ° 
xr Ode e 

look at his exquisite delineation of | ™g Ode on the Star of the Legion of 
Henry Kirke White. | Honour; and the beautiful song begin- 
ttt White! while Ii | ning ‘‘ Maid of Athens, ere we part.” 

nhappy ¥ ite! white ife was in its spring ft : is 
And thy v6 tik "anne eat waved her. javoue | I conclude these extracts by giving 

ving, | one of his Lordship’s minor poems. 

The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away { 
Which else had sous nde ad animm rorbat | LLY To ——— - 
Oh whata noble heart washere undone, | eee , 
When acience’ se if ‘de strc ye “y her fav’rite son! | es Briain be the place of thy soul! 
?T was thine own genius gave the fatal blow i N ENS clier apit it than thine . 
And help’d to. plant the wound that laid thee | E’er burst from its mortal control 

low, | | In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 
Thus the struck eagle stretch’d uvon the plain, On a th th thou wert ali seeks SUBIC, 
No more throu; YS sto soaragain, | As thy soul shall immortally bes 
Viewed his own feather i fatal dart , | And UE SCL eee Beet rh? ea 
And wing’d the shaft juiver’d in his | When we know that thy God is with thee 
_- nearts ii { Light be the turf of thy tomb! 
ate id spi Bes r iar el | May its verdure like emeralds be: 
He nurs’d the pini ‘> | There shouldsnetebe the shadow of gloom 
While the saa war} his ught that reminds us of thee. 

nest a ¢ und an evergreen tree 
Drank the last life-drop of his bl ding breast D m ‘the bobt af thy rest: 

English ds a Scotch Reviewers Bu ypress nor yew let us see, 


s¢ Har kt forth ir om the abyss a voice proceeds, 
ant murmur of dread sound, 
1aga arises when a nation bleeds 

i nd immedicable wound. 


yme deep a 


ough storm and darkness, yawns the rending 
og c | d, 
he gulf is thick with ph antoms 5 but the chief 


Seems royal still, though with her head dis- 
crown'd, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her heart yields 
no relief. 


Y wh 


Scion of chiefs and monarchs ! where art thou? 
Fond he of many nations, art thou dead! 

Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 


hose who weep not for kings shall weep for 
thee !”? 
Childe Harold, CantoIV. 


The following lines on Female 
Beauty, I confidently submit to the 
approbation of every admirer of THAT 
sEx which heightens all man’s joys, 
alleviates all his sorrows, and throws 


a celestial h alo over liur- 


6 Als hea Hs | LA 
‘this visible di 


For, why should we mourn for the blest 2” 


I would triumph- 
ntly ask, Can such a writer * decline’ 

in the estimation of those ‘‘ whose ap- 
probation is w orth having?” Oh no! 
surely every reader will exclaim with 


me 


N Hd 
INOW, Mir. s.ditor, 


? 


6¢ ft 


His words are sparks of immortality.” 


The Edinburgh Review first assailed 
Lord Byron; but it long since made 
the amende honorable. From G. J.’s 
good sense and candour, I expect 
that he will ‘go, and do likewise.” 

I trust I have now proved, Sir, that 
-——‘ Wordsworth’s poems and his followers, 

like 

Joannah Southcote’s Shiloh and her sect, 

Are things which in this century don’t strike 
The public mind; so few are the elect; : 
And the new births of both their stale vargine 

itie Ss 
Have proved but dropsies, taken for divinities.” 
on the contrary, Lord Byron 
only the poetry of 
NOBILITY OF 


pOSsesses not 
} 


nob lity eae ae 


ARISTARCHUS. 


| 
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EDWIN AND MARY. 


Edwin and Mary, like Paul and Virginia, | 
were often nursed on the same breast: -like | 
them too, their love grew with their years— } 
They had but one heart and one hope, and that | 
hope was sacred, but it was doomed never to | 


be realized. 


Mary was an angel, at least he thought so. | 
Edwin was her equal every way but in fortune, | 
a disparity which her parents urged against | 


their union. 


To remove the objection, Edwin turned his | 
eye to India, and, big with the hope ofa speedy | 
return, left his dear Mary. But in passing into | 
another clime, he passed into another world. | 
The news of Edwin’s death was the date of | 


Mary’s misery—reason overpowered, ceased 
to reign. Dead to the world and all its ties, 
she clung to solitude. Thus the Maniac is now 
ushered in, on one of those rocks which guard 
the sea-girt coasts of Caledonia. A sad exam- 


ple of that destiny which too often awaits the | 
most amiable of passions and the best of hearts. 


SOUND; my Mary, be thy sleep 

3 J os av 3 
For thy woes my feelings weep ; 
Sore it grieves me, seeing now 
Sorrow stamp’d upon thy brow.— 
Cares unceasing, thee pursue 

6? t ’ 

Fraught with bitter ills to you. 


= 


Once in maiden pride you shone, 
Now thy pillow is of stone; 
Once propitious fortune smil’d, 
But now sorrow’s hapless child; 
Once thy parents’ dear delight, 
Now fied for ever from their sight. 
And once to thee, the sportive wile, 
The eye of joy—the angel’s smile— 
And ev’ry grace did thee adorn, 
Fair as the blushing face of morn. 


Now gone, alas! thy former ease, 
Well-form’d the eye, the soul to please 
Thy feature, void of early grace— 

The sunken eye—the pallid face, 
Now speak the ruin of that mind, 
Where joy heav’d and virtue shin’d. 


Now oft, amid the horrid roar 
Of water, dashing on the shore, 
Howling winds, and piercing cries, 
Mary for her Edwin sighs. 

Edwin once her only joy— 

Once her dearest, darling boy, 

On whose bosom oft she hung, 

To catch each accent of his tongue, 
To her all sweetness as it sung, 


Her Edwin’s love to Mary. 


But now alone—her Edwin gone— 
She shrieks her woe in plaintive tone. 


Life’s now thy bane—of every hour, 
The blessings down no longer pour— 
Thy balm of life, for ever fled— 

Thy joy—thy Edwin, now is dead. 


Poetry. 
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Now sleep, thy only dear solace, 
Has spread his wings around thy face, 
While c’er thee hov’ring spirits eye, 
And drop the tear of sympathy. 


Still, fancy ’wakes, in horror drest— 
Now agitates thy weary breast, 
I see alarm, with rapid pace, 
Now shooting o’er thy pallid face— 
I see the dire effects of woe— 
The clenching hand—the panting throem. 
Convulsive start—and dismal scream, 
Of nature, shudd’ring at thy dream. 


Then from her visions of despair, y 
Per Lesbek 

She sprung with wild dishevell’d hair, 
And face that spoke a world of care. 5 


And then in transport wild carest 

Her Edwin’s image at her breast— 
That image Edwin gave, so true, 
When he to Mary, said, ‘* Adieu.” — 
And aye since he afar was borne, 

The token, she, of love, had worn-== 
Of earth her all—she wish’d no more— 
But kiss’d it madly, o’er and o’er. 


And as she view’d the floating past— 
Her ray of joy was overcast— 
She rolled aloft her maniac-eye, 
And shriek’d aloud, in dismal cry,— 
“©O Edwin, love, I see thy shroud 
That beckons me from yonder cloud— 
Oh yes—I see before my eye, 
Thy spirit rising to the sky, 
Oh, my Edwin, do not fly 


From thy Mary—It is I.” 


With that she forward rapid prest, 
To clasp his spirit to her breast. 
And, horror! quick to end her woe, 
Plung’d in the foaming gulph below! 

Her fall re-echoed on the shore 

She rose to sink, and sank to rise no more °~ 
Downs. 

Camden, May 15, 1821. 


—<= a 


Mr. EpDIToR, 


| Sir,—I take the liberty of forwarding 
| to you the accompanying verses; be- 
} cause I am convinced that their inser- 
| tion in the Imperial Magazine will 


| please many of your intelligent read- 


ers: an object you not only earnestly 


| desire, but one at which you success- 
| fully aim. 
| alady, who resided for some years in 
| the grand capital of the Roman world, 


The lines were written by 


when comparing on the spot ‘‘ Pyra- 


| neze’s Views of Rome” with their 
| original, 


They surely evince much 
clearness of thought, and no incon- 


| siderable quantum of mind. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
M. F.S. 


PYRANEZE’S VIEWS OF ROME, 


Tkhe 
Far out of truth and reason’s sight, 
With outstretch’d wing and gaudy plume, 


| See fancy take her airy flight 


~ ga ~ rT? ~ Aga 
Through Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 
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Thus right and wrong, and good and ill, 
May various lights and shades assume, 
Through long perspective drawn with skill, 

Like Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Marriage in prospect may appear 
A beauteous garden all in bloom; 
A hedge of thorns we find it near, 
*Tis Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Benevolence—Oh pleasing sound, 

What! is she found at each man’s home 
With all our fittle passions round ? 

Just Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Porturient heaves yon mount—anon 

Bursts forth a mouse from its high womb ! 
Oh human science, what art thou ? 

E’en Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 


Oft through sad mournful vistas seen, 
Man’s life appears a lengthen’d gloom, 

Fill heaven’s bright sunshine shews the scene, 
Mere Pyraneze’s Views of Rome. 

Reflected in the : 
Surrounding shrubs tall trees 

So indolence of labour take NS) 


A view like Pyraneze’s Rome. 


lak 


ipnant iakes 


become ; 


Thus every human hope and fear, 


1} 


Quite from the cradle to the tomb, 
Large at a distance—small when here, 
Like Py ranezes Views of Rome. 


But most of self-love’s prism beware 
On its report should man presume, 


1 iil . Ae cee Pe) i 
['will give false vision, falser far 


. “ Jwrn Fon ; , 
Chan j yraneze & Views OF home. 


The uphill path that leads to 


{s strait and steep, yet drav 
j 


Wide as the Scala; lo ’tis civen 
Of Pyraneze’s Vatican. 

Like virtue’s self, sublimely grand 
1s one majestic noble dome, 

Must that alone 
In Pyraneze’s Views of Rome? 


— +4 ] ‘ a 
contracted stand 


Rise then to that stupendous height, 

Where art’s faint shadows ne’er can come; 
Ah thou, my country, baffles quite 

Poor Pyraneze, a 


} 
it 
| pride-swoln Rome! 


eet [ee 


Mr. Epitor. 


Sir,—Many years since I began the 
following piece, which, from various 
U 


D 
h« 
ak 


causes, has not received the finishing 
hand: 


such ag it is, however, itis at 
your service. 
IPOLPERROC. 


FISHING—A POEM. 

How do the sweets of nature charm the heart, 
Soft thrilling to the touch of harmony! 
The verdant plain, the cloud-capp’d mountain’s 

height, 
And long withdrawing vales, and shady woods, 
With many a wild flower opening to the eye, 
Loading the balmy air with odours sweet 
And country tenant’s healthful occupation, 
Hach has rais’d up a bard to sing its joys. 


And shall not one be found to paint the scene 


Where massy rocks o’erhang 
tides, 

As if ordain’d to help the gazing eye 

To view the hidden gambols, and to catch 

The glancing splendors of the finny tribe 

That take their sport below? Shall not be 


the swelling 


found 

Some breast that glows with love of nature’s 
works, 

The God of natare’s, who shall snatch his 
tints 


From scenes that rise in rude magnificence, 

To sing the bounding flood, its fucus groves, 
And those who bait the barbed hook with guile ; 
To ensnare their agile prey, and draw it up, ' 


Struggling t’ escape into its waves again ? 


O thou blest spirit, serving heaven’s high 
King, 

Who o’er the silent beach and swelling tide 
Delight’st to walk,when high the moon globose 
Rides in mid-heaven, amidst the glowing stars 
Rejoicing in serenity, and bidst — 
Th’ arising waters kiss the sands in peace, 
Or swell’d to rage dash the resounding shore, 
Doing the orders given thee from above, 
Assist me, for thou know’st, to swell my song 
With heav’nly fire from off thy altar, truth! 


Winter is gone, with all its blustering storms, 
And western breezes curl the laughing sea. 
Now hardy-handed Industry comes forth, 
Grey-hair'd, and beardless youth, in thronging 
crowas, 

To hoist the sail, prepare the lengthen’d line, 

And nets fine-mesh’d, of colour deep em- 
brown d, 

Eager to launch them on the swelling floods. 

Here fancy’s eye may contemplate at will 

The eager hope that leads adventure on 

From childhood learning how to tug the oar, 

Or haul the grapnel from its stony bed, 

I'o where she guides the helm, and where at 
last 

She bears Britannia’s thunderround the world 


Now from the Atlantic Ocean deep and wide, 

Where late they slumber’d while the tempest 
roar d, 

Or rode, perhaps, mid-deep the troubled sea, 

Shaping their course to Cornwall’s rocky 
shores, 

The Scilly Isles, or Lizard’s lengthen’d front, 

The many-colour’d mackarel bends his way; 

Their shape how fine ! their nimbleness exceeds 

All that we know of earth’s inhabitants ; 

They skim the wave, rejoicing in the spring, 

That bids them seek the sandy bays again ; 

And nippling at she surface as they go, 

Their various dyes the sun reflected shows, 

Each sparkling tint expressing to the eye 

The wild laxuriancy of bliss within. 

Alas! that joy not long their bosom swells : 

The fisher spreads his net across their course, 

And all their pastime sinks. Dragg’d slowly in 

A thousand colours fly, and come, and go, 

More fine than pencil can express—purple and 
gold 

In quick succession littering o’er their scales. 


mm 


he nets in order carefully dispos’d, 

They take advantage of the fresh’ning gale 

To hasten joyous home. Swift flies the boat, 
The blackening surges parting as they pass, 
Curl’d by the northern blast; the course they 
take 


a 
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Is known by that long furrow on the wave, 

Form’d by the whirling foam. Yet not e’en 
now, 

Tho’ eager hastening to the distant mart, 

Neglect “they the great object of their toils. 

The swiftness of their course forbids to cast 

Their well decoy’d net upon the tumbling 
wave ; 

But what they can is done; the taper line 

Well loaded with the plummet’ s leaden weight, 

Is thrown from either side ; the tempting bait 

To entice the various mackarel to its fate 

Is taken from a captive’s silver skin. 

The shining bait flies thro’ the yielding flood 

To attract ‘the wanderer’s sight :—when lo, at 
last 

A scull descries the prize; they forward spring 

More swift than winged arrow from the bow 

Thro’ liquid air ; each jostling each to catch 

With ardent eye and eager hope, the prize. 


So fares it with the youth, the man, the sage ; 
Some fancy-pictur’d joy, some shining bait, 
That seems to fly them—only meant to allure— 
Excites the throbbing bosom to Eee 
Whate’er of powers it may ; till cang! 
It proves to hold a deadly barb ethan 
Now that which sprung most vigorous 

caught, 

Perhaps tie. master-leader of their way, 
And struggles to get free ; to either side 

It springs among ‘its old con 1panions dear, 
That shun it now in this severe distress : 
But all in vain those struggles; thy small | 

streng th, 

Enough to glide thee swiftly thro’ the deep, 
Proves ineffectual here. The fisher’s hand 
Wrenches the barbed hook from out thy jaws, 
And throws thee on thy former friends to die. 


t at last 


fase 
mM 


Do! One “ iRise aN EE PON eth egl E 


Now where the sunken rocks lie deeply hid, 
Cloth’d with the waving sea-weed’s russet 
groves, 


With green and crimson mix’d, and coral fans, | 


The residence of many an animal 

That never yet has met hee gazer’s sight, 

The delicately feeding conger lies. 

His home he finds within some secret hole, 

The bottom of a rocky mountain’s height 

That the deep sea-line can but barely reach. 

Forth doth he issue when dark midnight reigns 

With sparkling eyes, that glare 

To seek his destin’d prey; but not on all 

His nicer appetite will deign to feed. 

They wrong him who suppose his ravening 
maw 

Will feed on all alike; with choicest care 

The bait to catch him must be singled out, 

And fasten’d to the hook with neatest art. 

Tempted by this, the giant-monster comes 

And in one morsel swallows down his fate. 

Now stung by rage and pain he wildly roves 

Midst pointed rocks, with floating herbage 
crown’d, 

Where scatter’d wrecks have lain for ages hid, 

But drags a length of line thro’ all his course. 

The silver whiting and the golden bream, 

Haddock and bib, weak tenants of these waves, 

With double fear his hated presence fly. 

Strong tho’ they be, too weak his teeth are 
found 

To bite the line; for here the fisher’s skill 

Has arm’d it with a copper wire around. 

Now tir’d at last his mighty bulk is drawn 


Reluctantly along; and “oft he turns 


amid the vast, | 


And shakes his head, wild rolling i in the wave. 

But when at last he breathes in thinner air, 

And life seems ebbing fast—-not even here 

Does his stern purpose slacken to escape 

And be the tyrant of the depths again. 

First his thin tail he gently slides above, 

And fixes on the gun-wale’s top its hold : 

This draws his bulk along; and while the line 
Employs the attention of the fisher’s hand, 

He plunges to the bottom whence he came. 


Tis noon of night, 

length 

Hath waded thro’ a sea of vapour chill 

To reach heav’n’s height; and now at turn of 
tide 

The low hung mist that rested on the flood 

W ithdrawing like a curtain, shews the scene 

Of waters motionles S$, or only moving 

Soft as the sleeping infant’s happy breast. 

he ship that gaily sail’d so swift along, 

No longer moves upon the glossy waves. 

Far distant off, as far as eye can ken, 

East, north, and west, the high projecting rocks 

And lofty mounts, s silver’d with living lights, 

Exult to shew the homeward voyager 

His near approach to land. The glowing stars 

That twinkle not, fix’d by the lunar beam, 

Join in this burst of glory. The seaman’s 

Feels all the present Deity awake 

Around him and within. With 
awe 

He silently adores thee, great First Cause : 

Thou mad’st the pale-ey’d moon, and diamond 
stars, 

That roll in destin’d courses round the globe 

To glad man’s heart, and shew thy glory forth. 

Thou pouredst from thy hand with rushing 
haste 

This mighty world of waters, where the fry 

Of fish in numerous tribes can wander far, 

Pursuing as in sport, by companies 

’"Mongst meadows of green sea-weeds, 
where 

The deep foundations of the mighty hills 

Are laid for ever fixed and secure, 

Till thy strong hand shall tear them up again 


the full-orb’d moon at 


heaven-bred 


'y: 
een to 


The morn creeps on, with thickening gloom 

surcharg’d, 

Th’ enormous wave rolls nly along 

Unswept by curling breeze ; ‘the nutbrown sails 

Hang idly now, w ith many a doubtful swing 

Vibrating like the unsteady pendulum, 

As falls the vessel o’er the passing wave, 

Far in the west the gathering clouds appear 

Like hills and massy rocks that reach to heav’n. 

Upon the chilly wes st they slowly mount 

And seem to circumscribe the spacious world. 

Cold, gloomy, damp, the increasing breeze 
comes on 

Bearing upon its wings the vapoury scud, 

That flits along the black e expanse of heav’n. 

Loud roars the distant wave, that long has 
cross 'd 

The western ocean from Columbia's shore, 

And tir’d at length, and wearied with its vovage 

Tumbles its curling top with headlong force 

Upon the massy rocks of grey g yranite, 

Then back recoils upon the deep again. 

The pausing heart ceases, then doubly beats, 

Presaging all the horrors of the storm. 


he 


Now ye who think it boldness to contend 
With raging seas and winds, in ship well 
trimm’d, 


heart 
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And mann’d with Britain’s hardiest crew, now 
mark 

Where ina skiff, exposed to every blast, 

His bed the stones his ball: ast, and above 

No canopy but clouds surcharg’d with rain ; 

Mark the poor fisherman, with eyes half shut 

And naked head expos’d, facing the blast, 

That drives him like a feather on the wave, 

O’er rolling ; surges, that now rise aloft, 

Cl: umouring with hissing roar and deaf’ning din, 

Then quick subsidin: ; leave a horrid chasm, 

In which he 1e plung vith enormous crash, 

Staggering ast nigh’ d rt ¢ the mighty blow,— 

And s: ay what heart that faints not at the sight 

But hence, far hence, low fear and Cals 
affris “hh 

That m 


shu 


danger they would seem to 

His skilful hands, long exercised in storms, 

Seizes the helm, and holds with steady grasp, 

Guiding the before the whistling g blast. 

The mighty hills of n 10ving waters heave 

Their broken samn its, like the towering Alps, 

Snow-topp’d and black beneath, and press 
around 

Eager t’ engulph him in their whirling wastes. 

But when just ready * devour, the boat 

Obeys the pilot’s art, that turns the prow, 

And lo! the whi pe s baulk’d; the Petrel’s 
wing 


] “ 
Lt 


a 


Just skims the vale between two moving hills, 
And hovers near him; and the screaming gull 
Antiainatas hie fata. Seat cb Ta arte Sn be 
Anticipates His fate : Fain they rise 


And frown and threaten, da: hing é all their force 
Against the side, then high the y mount aloft 
W hirl’d by the tempest up to meet the cloud 
That falls a cataract ;—and again his hand 


With skill preserves his vessel from the wreck. 


Amidst this rage of waves, that seems to 


claim 
The full attention of he bravest heart, 
Th’ endearin: smory of a wife long lov’d, 
Beyond all earthly blessings happiest far, 
And healthy c hildren , that have us’d to meet 
And hail his first approach, starts on his mind, 
And_ nestles Ratha his heart: where are they 
now ? ; 
Who knows if they shall greet him more? that 


1 
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That often fall on unregarding ears, 
Bend his great heart, and dim his eyes with 
grief. 


They far remov’d, and hanging o’er their | 


hearth 
Note every whistling blast that blows without. 
The mother silent fears ; the children round 
With artless talk lament his long delay, 
And wish his presence their mamma to cheer ; 
But think not of the danger which she dr eads. 


A sound is h eard, that far towards the west, 
A bark is just distinguish’d | by the eye, 
Sometimes aloft, then hid beneath the wave 
That shuts it from the anxious gazer ’s sight. 
In a moment up she springs, with eager haste, 
And flies, regardless of the beating rain 
That falls relentless on her naked head. 
She strains a lovely infant to her breast ; 
And others follow with what haste they may 2 
But scarce arriv ’d where the long narrow road 
Winds round the precipice, to lead the foot 
Where safely may be view’d the bursting wave 


Tumbling its pond’rous Weight with furious 
whirl 


| Against the pointed cliffs, then fly afar 


Lash’d into foam, to join the big round drops 


| Of falling rain, and both together mix’d 


Ss hee 


} 
| 


}son, from 
| which he made, relative to the soil, 
| water, and air, of Liverpool, and from 


Wither the herb: age that they light upon ; 
When now the boat that holds her dearest part 
Bears round the far projecting rocky head 
That shelters safely; and the breast is hush’d 
That fear’d to look upon the billowy flood, 

Lest it might Witness What it could not save. 
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OBSERVATIONS, HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE, RESPECTING LIVERPOOL. 
( Concluded from col. 822.) 


THE air of Liverpool has generally 
been deemed salubrious; and, consi- 
dering the northern situation of the 
town, the inhabitants enjoy the ad- 
Vv antages of amildtemperature. These 
benefits arise in no small degree, from 
its maritime situation. Warrington, 
which is only eighteen miles distant, 
and several other places adjacent, en- 
dure through the winter, degrees of 
cold with which Liverpool is scarcely 
ever visited. To this temperature, 
its proximity to the sea, and the influ- 
cnce of the tides, have, in no small 
degree, contributed. During the year 
1772, the variation from the extreme 
of heat to th is of cold, amounted to 
50 degrees, extending from 78 to 28; 
and its mez an te 7m per rature about 54. 

It has been observed by Dr. Dob- 
numerous experiments 


fourteen years’ experience and prac- 


| tice respecting the diseases to which 


the inhabitants were chiefly subject, 
that the dryness of the soil, the pu- 
rity of the water, and the mildness of 
the air, in connection with the anti- 
sceptic eflluvia arising from pitch and 
tar, the exhalations from the sea, the 
frequent brisk gales, and the daily vi- 
sitation of the tides, rendered Liver- 
pool one of the most healthy places 
in the kingdom, in proportion to the 
extent of its population. 

In a more recent publication, enti- 
tled, ‘“‘A familiar Medical Survey of 
Liverpool, ” the author observes in 
substance as follows: The situation 
of this town is peculiarly favourable to 
constitutions an require, and can 
old air; of which de- 
scription are ‘Fives of nervous and re- 
laxed habits. The persons to whom 
the situation of the town becomes un- 
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favourable, are, those who are subject 
to coughs, asthmas, 
tions of the breast and lungs, and 
those who are consumptive. Com- 
plaints of this description are aggra- 
vated and renewed in constitutions so 
inclined. 

The effect which the winds generally 
have on the state of the weather, may 
be thus stated. The north-west winds 
are turbulent and stormy, and from 
this quarter they blow more than from 
any other, during a considerable por- 
tionof the year. Southerly winds fre- 
quently produce rain. 
are often accompanied Ly a serene 
sky. The severest cold and frost usu- 
ally come with a north or north-east | 
wind. 

The soil in and near the town is dry 
and sandy for two miles round; and, 
on the northern shore particularly, a 
range of barren sands extends.about 
twenty miles. But although this ge- 
neral character may be considered. as 
descriptive of the soil, many exeep- 
tions are to be discovered. Between 
the town and Walton, there is. a fine 
dale, whieh, having a rich mar} 


age. Several other patches and spots | 


may also be found, exhibiting all the 
marks of native fertility. But barren 
as the soil in general is, inmost places 

t has been much improved by cultiva- 
ores and even where this has been 
neglected, the soil is not unsuseeptible 
of amendment: but it has been deem- 
ed useless to waste manure on a sur- 
face, which will, in all prab bability, 
very § Shortly be engered with 
ings. It is well known that Lanca- 
shire has leng and deservedly been 
proverbial for its excellent potatoes, 
to the growth of which, the soil is ad- 
mirably < idapted. In most parts this 
valuable rootis raised in vast abun- 
dance; aud the quantity demanded 


for shipping, as well as for local con- | 


sumption, is exceedingly great. 

On reviewing the historical obser- 
vations which have been made, in this 
and the preceding numbers, respect- 
ing Liverpool, it will instantly be per- 
ceived, that this is a town of no great 
antiquity. From an obseure village, 
frequented by a few vessels, and inha- 
bited by fishermen, it has attained its 
present exalted pre-eminence in com- 
mercial importance, through the bold 
and enterprising spirit of its inhabi- 
fants 
No. he Vo} 
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under | 
the surface, affords excellent pastur- | 


build- | 


and other affec- } 


| several gentlemen, whose 
Jasterly winds | 


| The Life of 
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But although its merchants and tra- 
ders have been chiefly engaged in 
commercial pursuits, the cultivation 
of arts and letters has not been neg- 
lected. Few towns, that claim no 
higher antiquity, have added, within 
the same space of time, more exalted 
names, to grace the lists of science 
and of arts. Various publications 
bear witness, that literature has been 
cultivated with considerable ability 
and success. Amidst the active con- 
rns which engage their attention, 
names might 
be adduced, have found Jeisure to at- 
tend to the study of the polite arts ; 
and many works, which have obtained 
a considerable share of public appro- 
bation, claim Liverpool as their legi- 
timate origin.. ‘‘The Nurse,’’ and 
‘“‘The Lives of Lorenzo di Medici, and 
of Leo the Tenth,” will ever confer an 
honour on William Roscoe, Esq. ‘‘The 
Medical Reports,” and “‘ The Life of 
Robert Burns,” will cause the name 
of Dr, Currie to be long re membered. 
nar Bracciolini,” by 
the Rev. Wm. Shepherd, and an ele- 
gant translation of the works of Gess- 
ner, by a Lady, are productions, 
which the town of Liverpool will 
always be proud to acknowledges 

Among the eminent natives who 
have paid the tribute of nature, the 
name of Deare, the sculptor, will be 
long respecte ed. This eminent artist 
was born in Liverpool, on the 26th of 
October, 1759. His. predilection for 
the imitative arts was strongly marked 
in his earlier years. Of this predilec- 
tion, a pleasing monument is now in 
the possession of-his brother. It is a 
miniature figure of a human skeleton, 
cut in wood with a penknife, when he 
was not more than ten years old. At 
the age of sixteen he went to London; 
and at t\ wenty, obtained the first gold 
medat that was given at the New 
Royal Academy, Somerset - House. 
He was the youngest artist to whom 
that honour had ever been awarded. 
This medal was given for the best 
piece of sculpture. The design, which 
is from Milton, is executed in alto 
relievo. <A. cast of this performance 
is now in the possession of Mr. Samuel 
Franceys, sculptor, in b iverpool. 
Shortly after Mr. Deare obtaime d this 
honour, he, with several other young 
men of promising talents, was sent 
out by the Royal Academy, to pursue 
his studies at Rome, in which place 
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he spent the principal part of his life, 
and at which place he died, on the 
i7th of August, 1798, of a maligt 
fever, in the 39th year r of his age. His 
best performances ha > therefore been | 


de ostine d to adorn 1 forcig n cabine sts, On | 


which account his nar 
fectly known in Engla 
reports of comp etent ju ; 
right to claim a place in the foremost 
ranks of our emin 1 
have not hesitated to call him the 
sculptor that this country has ever 
produced. 

Of this eminent artist, George Cum- 
berland, Esq. in the Monthly Me dar 
zine, 2 ives the following character. 
* ere a stme pause, and drop a 
tear over the recollection of an artist, 
eho: se good nadine: hilarity, gene- 
rosity, and candour, could only be 


ntartiate ar 
Nt artists, ane 


‘eT 
A LGL 


equalled by his delicate taste, profound 
knoy vledge, exquisite skill, and unri- 
valled exertions ; a man, that, had he 
been encouraged to come home, or 
kindl 44 tr 
out, wou 
the 


sated by those who sent him 
d have reflected honour on 
art of sculpture; for he made a 
inct study of every part of this art, 
was as recherche in hair as in dra- 
pery, as great in drawing and model- 
ling as in sculpture, wholly devoted 
to fame, to freedam, and the arts. Nor 
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The following anecdote, given by 
Cumberland, will better display 
Deare’s zeal forhis art, than a volume 
of panegyric. 

‘* Being at dinner at Grotto Ferrata, 
where I passed my summer to avoid 
the heat of Rome, in one of the warm- 
est days I ever remember, he arrived 
on foot, in company with a formatore, 
(a plaster caster) having carried by 
turns, for seventeen miles, about 20 
pounds of clay, anda bag of plaster 
of Paris. Dinner was just serv ed, but 
he would not come up to partake of it, 
until I first promised to driye him, the 


| 
|, 
} 


| 


| 1. 1 
abdle, 


| instant the cloth was removed, to 


Monte Dagone, a deserted villa, be- 
longing to Prince Borghese, of which 
I had the keys, that he might there 
press off one of the side locks of the 
famous Antinous, not having been 

le, from his own correct drawing of 


| 
| Me 4 
the | 1t, to give any thing like its character 
| to th e hair of a French lady, whose 
| bust he was executing. We went 
| 


thither ; he stole the impression, and 
returned in Paptnee s to Rome on foot 
the same evening 
** Such, < alas!) “was the artist whom 
the Academy abandoned and forgot.” 
In the year 1724, Liverpool had the 
honour of giving birth to George Stubbs, 
who was long distinguished for his 
eminence as a_ painter of animals, 
Of the works which he completed, 
‘the Lion and the Horse,” “‘ the Lion 
and Stag,” and ‘‘ the Brood Mares,” 
were the most celebrated. Having de- 
voted much labour to the pra ctice and 
study of comparative anatomy, in 
1766 he published a magnificent and 
highly esteemed work, on the anatomy 
of the horse. This publication was the 
result of observations made by him- 
self during along course of dissecting ; 
the drawings and engravings hi ving 
been all made with his own hand. At 
the time of his death, which took 
place in July, 1806, Mr. Stubbs had 


| completed both the ‘anatomical prepa- 


rations and the drawit ngs, for a work 
on the structure of voy human body, 
-ompared with that of a tiger and 
owl. Of this work, containing fifteen 
lates, about one half only was pub- 
ished. This author and artist con- 
inued to pursue his professional occu- 
pations to the close of life, which did 
not terminate until he was past four- 
score. 
Toxteth Park, contiguous to Liver- 
pee had the honour, in 1619, of 
giving birth to Jeremiah Horr ox, who, 
after ‘being a student of E Imanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, began, about 1633, 
to. apply himself to the study of astro- 
nomy; in which, although he laboured 
under many local disadvantages, he 
made great proficiency, and acquired 
fame. In 1636 he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Mr, William Crabtree, of 
Broughton, near Manchester, whose 
kindred spirit led him to prosecute 
the same studies. Scarcely, however, 
had Mr. Horrox entered on his disco- 
veries, before he was suddenly arrest- 
ed by ‘the hand of death, when he was 
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about twenty-two years of age. Of 
his genius and talents, and of the loss 
which science has sustained by his 
death, some idea may be formed from 
the following facts. In 1662, some of 
his works were published at Dantzic, 
by Havelius, by whose annotations 
they were illustrated. The remainder 
was published in 1673 by Dr. Wallis. 
Connected with this young man, 

two things are very remarkable: one 
is, that he was the first who ever pre- 
dicted or observed the passage of Ve- 
nus over the Sun’s disk. And though 
he was not apprised of the grand use 
that was to be made of this valuable 
discovery, in ascertaining the paral- 
lax, and distance of the sun and pla- 
nets, yet he made many useful obser- 
vations, corrections, and improve- 
ments, in the theory and motions of 
Venus. The other memorable cir- 
cumstance is, that of his new theory 
of lunar Rat OM which the immortal 
Newton made the ground-work of all 
his astronomy relative to the moon, 
always speaking of Mr. Horrox as a 
genius of the first rank. His astro- 
nomical observations on Venus were 
made at Hool, about twenty miles 
north of Liverpool. 

If the inhabitants of Liverpool have 
a right to claim any peculiarity of 
character, by which they arc distin- 
guished from those of other towns, it 
arises from that singular association 
between rivalship and mutual co-oper- 
ation, which is every where discover- 
able in their mercantile transactions. 
With the pride of nobility, and the 
boast of ancestry, regarding supposed 
inferiority with a repulsive counte- 
nance and half averted eye, Liver- 
pool has not yet been dishonoured ; 
nor will the stranger or inhabitant be 
often disgusted with the petty assump- 
tions of ignorance dressed up in the 
brief authority of office. It is to the 
commanding influence of commerce, 
that trading towns are indebted for 
that free and open intercourse, be- 
tween all ranks of society, which sub- 
sists within their precincts. This 
social intercourse, and frankness .of 
manners prevail, in Liverpool, in a 
supereminent degree. Hospitality, 
urbanity, general civility, and a free- 
dom from local preju dice, are common 
features in the genuine portrait of the 
inhabitants. To an exalted refine- 
ment of manners, multitudes among 
the higher classes are not strangers ; 


but among the lower orders, who 
derive their livelihood from their cou- 
nection with shipping, and with the 
docks, the rough and boisterous habits 
of the ‘sailors are es familiar. Dif- 
fused through all ranks of society, the 
frankness and warmth which once dis- 
tinguished the old English character, 
are still observable; and instances 
but rarely occur, in which duplicity 
assumes the garb of friendship, or 
that the cloak of politeness conceals 
the dagger of the assassin. 

It must not, however, be supposed, 
that the vices which degrade large 
towns and cities, are unknown in 
Liver rpoo ol. Unhappily, this place 
partakes, In no small degree, of that 
national dereliction of morals, on 
which virtue drops her tears; but 
among the wise and good no effort 
has been left unattempted, to stem 
the torrent of prevailing iniquity , and 
to introduce measures that promise to 
ameliorate the condition of the aban- 
doned and the distressed. Toreward 
their exertions, much good has already 
been effected, but m uch more yet re- 
mains to be accomplished. Of this, the 
merchants and wealthy i inhabitants of 
Liverpool appear to be fully’s sensible ; 
and if lib ovaliiy , active exertion, mu- 
tual co-operation, and perseverance, 

can pieeoe success, Liverpool may 

xpect, during the next generation, a 
tora revolution among its inhabi- 
tants. 

Among the various events which 
mark and diversify human life, it was 
the lot of the writer and compiler of 
this article, to reside two years and a 
half in the town, on which he has 
made his observations; he therefore 
speaks from actual knowledge, and 
personal experience. To the kind- 
ness, friendship, and liberality of the 
many respectable inhabitants, among 

whom he had the honour of being 
Hiteorltieaee justice compels him: to 
bear the most unequivocal testimony ; 
and he should reproach himself with 
ingratitude, were he to omit this op- 
portunity of acknowledging his obli- 
gations, 

nig 


VINDICATION OF ‘‘ REMARKS ON PAS-= 
SAGES OF SCRIPTURE.” 
( Concluded from col. 966. ) 
HAVING swept away the sandy foun- 
dation whic h your Rittesp dition! had 
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laid on a few passages of sacred writ, 
I proceed, in the next place, more 


particularly to examine the objections | 


which he brings against my exposi- 


tion of those and other passages of | 


scripture, That the way maybe freed 
of all obstructions, it is necessary for 
me to remark, that the drift of my 
reasoning was to prove, that the word 
gwe, as used in its diff 


pel, was not intended, as many think, 
to convey to the minds of our I 
hearers, or of the apostle’s readers, 
} 


the idea of an eterna! 
number to Jesus Christ, in order to 


ardvea 
sOrd’s 


vitt of a certain 


be, by him, specially redeemed and | 
eternally saved. Inthe course of elu- | 


cidation, I also endeavoured to make 


it appear, that the persons prayed for | 
in the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel, | 
as having been given by the Father to | 


the Son, were our Lord’s disciples 


only. Against this opinion, your cor- | 
respondent enters his protest. He 


maintains, that the words give, giveth 
&c. ought not to be restricted to the 


apostles, but ought to be applied to | 
believers in all ages. As for the doc- | 


trine of eternal election, he seems to 
have entirely lost sight of it. That he 
cannot consistently ground it on the 
passages in question, is evident, for 
he says, the apostles were given to 
Jesus ‘‘ by the agency of the Spirit.” 
Hence it follows, that they were not 
given from eternity. It is also equally 


evident, that our Lord prayed for | 


none but his disciples in John xvii. 
2, 4, 9, 11, 12. for if none are given 
to Jesus but by the agency of theSpirit, 
then none, at the time our Lord pray- 
ed, had been given to him but his 
disciples; consequently the words 
give, gweth, &c. were not spoken of all 
believers in all ages. 

Again, if the word given, as used 
in the 17th chapter of John’s Gospel, 


is applicable to all believers in all | 


ages, I may reasonably inquire, who 
were the persons prayed for in verse 
20th ?—for our Lord said, ‘‘ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them 
also, which shall believe on me through 
their word.” It is evident from more 
reasons than one, that the persons 
prayed for in this verse, had not been 
the objects of our Lord’s intercession 
in the former part of his prayer, con- 
sequently none but his disciples had 
been given to him. 

On similar grounds, John x, 29, 


ferent modifica- 


tions by the apostle John, in his Gos- | 


| must be restricted to the disciples, for 
| they heard his voice and followed him, 
v.27. We have, also, good reasons 
| to believe that some of those whom 
| our Lord excluded from the number 
| of the given, were afterwards prayed 
| for among the persons whe should be- 
| lieve through the Apostles’ word, for 
many of the priests became obedient 
to the faith, Acts vi. 7. 

There are but two more passages 
(John vi. 37,39.) that belong to the 
class which has been under examina- 
| tion, Rather greater difficulty exists 
| in ascertaining, from the scope and 
connection, the meaning and applica- 
tion of these two passages, than does 
in reference to the others. From cer- 
tain circumstances, such as, the same 
speaker, the same writer, the same 
persons directly or indirectly con- 
cerned, we may reasonably infer, un- 
| less suflicient evidence be adduced to 
| the contrary, that the same applica- 
| tion takes place here as in the other 
places already dismissed. The con- 
nection, in my opinion, warrants the 
application. The two passages stand 
connected as follows: ‘Then said 
they unto him, Lord, evermore give us 
this bread. And Jesus said unto 
| them, I am the bread of life: he that 

cometh to me,” [by taking up his 
| cross and following meas a disciple, | 
|“ shall never hunger; and he that 
| believeth on me,” fas the Christ, the 
| Son of God, | ‘‘ shall never thrist. But 
[ said unto you” [professed disciples 
| of Moses (ch. v. 45, 46.)] ‘*that ye also 
| have seen me, and believe not. (ch. v. 
| 38—47.) All that the Father giveth 
}me” [being such persons as believe 
| Moses, have the word of God abiding 
| in them (ch. v. 38, 46.) and hear and 
learn of the Father (vi. 45.)] “will 
come” [or cometh (v. 45)] “unto me; 
and him that cometh unto me, I will 
| in no wise cast out. For I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, 
| but the will of him that sentme. And 
this is the Father’s will which hath 
sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me” {as my disciples on earth | 
‘‘T should lose nothing, but should 
| raise it up again at the last day.” 

Your correspondent is equally hos- 
tile to my exposition of these words, 
‘‘No man can come unto me, except 
| the Father which hath sent me draw 
| him,” ch. vi. 44. My view is, that no 
| Jew in the days of our Lord, would 
have came unto him, unless he had 


4041 V indic ation of 
been previously prepared by a belief 
of him as the promised Messiah. That 
this is the meaning of the passage, 
appears evident to me, from the sub- 
sequent verse, viz. ‘“‘It is written in 
the prophets, (Isa. liv. 3, 13. Jer. 
KXXi. 33, 34.) And they shall be all 
taught of God.’’ On turning to the 
prophets, we find, that the promise 
was given to the Jewish church exclu- 
sively. The prophecy is alsoe xplaine a 
by our Lord himself, in the words im- 
mediately following: ‘‘ Every man, 
therefore, that hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto 
me.” But who came unto him in the 
days of his flesh, but Jews? wherefore 
none but Jews had heard and learned 


of the Father, or in other words, had | 


been drawn of the Father, 
to the Son. 

My opponent asserts, that if our 
Lord had meant no Jew by the words 
no man, (or the word none,) he would 
have said so. I reply, there are nu- 
merous instances, both in the gospels 
and in the e epistles, in which a genera 
term has a particular meaning. But 
to come closer to the point in hand, 
the words every man in verse 45, ac- 
cording to my opinion, mean every 
Jew. The grounds of my belief are 
given in the foregoing remarks. If 
then, every man mean every Jew, why 
may not no man also mean no Jew? 


and given 


But further, the words every man in | 


verse 45, and no man in verse 44, po- 
sitively and negatively refer to the 
same individual; consequently, if every 
man signify every Jew, so also no man 
must signify no Jew. The argument 
vhich H. B. adduces, is a mere asser- 
tion without proof; for he says, ‘‘If 
this passage” (No man, &c. v. 44) “Cis 
confined to those only. who were his 
followers, there would be no difficulty 
in proving that all his doctrines and 
precepts, yea, even his atonement 
and mediation, should be understood 
in the same limited sense.” This sup- 
poses, that the same kind of proof can 
be adduced in the supposed instances 
asis in the other; and also, that if 
any truth can be proved in one place 
of scripture, it may be disproved in 
another! Let us, for the sake of trial, 
take the doctrine of the atonement. 
Because our Lord said to his disciples, 
‘‘ This is my body which is given for 
you, and my blood shed for you,” 
therefore H. Bb. would reason, that on 
my principles the atonement is limited 
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Passages of Seripture. 
On my principles, 
the word you is, indeed, as much 
limited to the Apostles, as the words 
give, giveth, &c. are to Christ’s disci- 
ples: but it does not follow, that the 
atonement is ts be limited to the Apos- 
tles, no more than the resurrection is 
to be Jesthinted to the disciples, John 
vi. 39, Further, we should not have 
known, from these words, “ this is ns 
body which is given for you,’’ tha 

Christ died for more than the Apostles, 

but we learn from other parts of sc crip- 
ture, that Christ tasted death for everg 
man—that he gave himself a ransom 
for all—that he is the propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world. Now let 
H. B. come forward, and shew us, in 
what place of the New Tesiament it 
is written, that any but the disciples 
were given to Christ. This I suspect 
he cannot do; and consequently he 
must fail in the accomplishment of the 
task which he is willing to impose on 


to the Apostles. 


himself. He is, perhaps, ready to 
refer me to the second Psalm, in which 


a promise is made, that the heathen 
should be given to Christ for an inhe- 
ritance. But itis evident, that this is 
a gift essentially different in nature 
from that for which your correspondent 
contends. It was by virtue of this gift 
that the Apostles were commanded to 
preach the gospel to every creature. 
The heathen were given, as heathen, 
for the purpose of being brought into 
the fold of Christ, and of beeoming 
the subjects of his mediatorial king- 
dom. 

Your correspondent defends the use 
of shall instead of will in the following 
passage; ‘* All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me:’’ (John vi. 37.) 
but his defence is so weak, that I 
should be ashamed to lay hands on it. 
It is obvious to the most superficial 
reader, that the subject agitated by 
our Lord, was not, whether those 
given to him would come, for then 
shall would have been necessary, but 
whether any would come but those 
that were given to him. In the pre- 
ceding chapter, our Lord charged his 
audience with unwillingness to come 
to him, by saying, ‘‘ Ye will not come 
to me, that ye may have life,” v. 40. 
In the subsequent verses he assigns 
the reason why they would not come to 
him, viz. the disposition which led 
them to disbelieve Moses, and to re- 
ceive honour one of another. In the 
verse under consideration, our Lord 
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informed his audience of the persons | 


who 
‘aes 
hale AY, 


| iD «7 
the Father by 


willing to come to him, 
such as were 
previous instruction, 
having heard and learned of 
Father, ver. Hence it appears, 
that the willingness to come to Christ, 
on the part of those who had been 
taught of the Father, was a necessary 


were 


45. 


consequence of their having been given | 


to Christ. It would, therefore, be im- 
proper to say, that such persons shall 
come, W 
veys the meani 
Lord in the instruction which he was 
repeat it, 


Ing 


icating, I 


ag ain 


that our Lord’s intention was, not to | 
inform his audience that a divine influ- | 
ence overpowered and directed the | 


came to him, 


1 
lat 


none, excep 


of the Father, would come to him: 
therefore will, and not shall, ought to | 
De ed. 
There is only one argument in the 
3 ot your corre Spo! ndent’s Ss rea- 
n which I admit as valid. I do/| 
not, by this admis ion, concede one 
particle of what I considered as truth. 
f allude to his remarks on the words, 


‘a temporal gift to discipleship.” I 
some opie cag attaches itself 
to the words atemporal gift; yet, from 
the connection, and other parts of my 
paper, H. B. inlight have discovered, 
tha ted temporal with eter- 
nal, not as denoting etemity future, 
but eternity past , that is, a gift made 

in time, in opposition to a eift made 

from eternity. In this view, both of 


contess, 


us seem to coincide: and with this 
explanation I now conclude. 
Iam, &c. 
Z, 
Aberdeen, 17th September, 1821. 
paket Sa 

ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF HU- 

MAN KNOWLEDGE RESPECTING GOD 


AND DIVINE THINGS, 


( Continued from col. 816. ) 
31sHoP Brown, the learned author of 
“The Procedure, Limits, and Extent, 
nan { ling,” reduces 
ution, as they refer 
s, to two classes, 
eh ra Hl A He 
h the Gospelisa 
and though by it 
are brought to 


© te 


€ 
| subjects it unfolds 


given him of | tual vocabulary, all words 


the | 


hen will come sufficiently con- | 
and intention of our | 


but | 
t such as had learned } 


| beyond the boundaries of truth, 


a 


10t furnish us with | 


terms exclusively applicable to the 
Having no spiri- 
must havea 
natural, before they can have a divine 
meaning ; and consequently, none are 
used literally, when applied either to 
the mysteries of Christianity, or to the 
invisible objects of the heavenly world. 
The Rey, John Wesley, who adopted 
his views, says, (Philosophy, seh 3, 


| page 160,) ‘‘ Metaphorical words are 


spoken of heavenly things in no part 
of their proper sense; analogical, in 
some part of it, though not the whole 


| So the word hand is spoken of God 


metaphorically, for he has no hand of 
any sort whatever. The word 
is spoken of him analos gieally, 
has some sort of power, though of a 
quite different sort pine ours.” 
Wigs wide, and obvious, as is 
i inction in the use of words, it 
so hap ‘pens, that it is frequently lost 
cht of ; the direct consequer ice of 
which is, that the mind is confoanded 
in its conceptions of those things, 
which can be clearly apprehended 


power 
for he 


a 
q 
n 


| only by keeping it fully and constantly 
in view. It is, perhaps, not going 


to 
assert, that most errors in spiritual 
matters originate in this oversight, as 
few of consequence exist which did 
not arise either from mistaking the 
precise point or points of analogy in- 
tended by scripture terms, or by re- 
solving words used analogically into 
mere metaphor. 

In addition to the preceding defi- 
nition of analogical and metaphorical 


| words, a few remarks may be neces- 


sary, to render the distinction clear 
to those who have seldom reflected on 
it. Analogical terms, in a scriptural 
sense, are those that express our first 
and most proper conceptions of divine 
things. They are absolutely neces- 
sary to convey any knowledge of them 
to the human mind. As language fur- 
nishes no terms of a purely spiritual 
sh these are the most proper that 
it affords; and when used, they have 

ever a reference to some real resem- 
blance. But metaphorical terms, 
though founded on remote allusion, 
are little better than mere eleyancies 
of diction, and their use is purely ar- 
pitrary. They express only our se- 
condary conceptions, and always im- 
ply that the subjects they embellish 
are more directly known through a 
better medium. 
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Corporeal objects are generally the 
basis of metaphor; intellectual, that 
of analogy. And as our spiritual part 
is made after the image of God, this 
renders the analogy rationally built on 
mental properties and operations, just, 
with respect to God and his attributes, 
as well as other purely spiritual beings 
who are created in a nearer likeness 
to him. And, therefore, his natural 
attributes (so called) we conceive by 
analogy with the operations and pro- 
perties of our own minds; and his 
moral, by our complex notions of hu- 
man virtues and moral excellencies. 
‘““When we represent the knowledge 
of God by our knowledge, and the 
goodness of God by the voodness ofa 
man,(which are the only direct notions 
we can have of either knowledge or 
goodness,) this is true analogy. When 
the j joys of heaven are called a crown of 
r ighteousness, and heaven itself describ- 
ed as anew Jerusalem, these are mere 
metaphors borrowed from ideas of sen- 
sation ; but when ’tis said that the 
righteous shall obtain joy and gladness 
and pleasures for evermore, this is an 
analogical conception ; and represents 
an inconceivable future bliss, corre- 
spondent and answerable to the best 
conceptions we are able to form of joy 
and pleasure here, in the gratification 
of all our reasonable affections.” 
Brown’ s Procedure, page 139. 

here are persons, no doubt, who 
think it difficult to distinguish between 
an peoeea and a metaphorical 
term, and in some instances it does 
require re exercise of judgment; but 
in general it is as easy as to distin- 
guish a noun fro om a verb. If the defi- 
nitions are clearly understood, prac- 
tice will render-the difference as per- 
ceptible in the former case as in the 
latter. Who, for example, does not 
see that the language in the following 
phrases varies considerably in its di- 
rect-import? <“‘ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” ‘I go to prepare 
a place for you.” In the former, house 
and mansions are evidently metaphors, 
as strictly. speaking there is neither in 
heaven. This imagery, however, af- 
fects the mind very powerfully, and 
leads it to a pleasing train of thoughts 
on the residence of Deity, and the 
secure and comfortable abode of the 
righteous. 

“But the words place and prepare, are 
obviously more expressive in their 

application. Heaven is a place, a 


A a aE I TN a TO 


place prepared for good men. In the 
scriptures, they are represented as 
strangers and aby: ims, and as having 
no continuing city, O “abiding place ; a 
but in the ox Hesiih above, itis inti- 
mated that a place is prepared for 
them, and this suggests to the mind 
the notions of rest, residence, secu- 
rity, accommodation, and perma- 
nence. And however different the 

uture dwelling of the righteous may 
be from their present, there must be 
some points of agreement between 
them, as place resembles place, whe- 
ther in earth or heaven. It would not 
be a laborious task to select from the 
scriptures, passages which refer to 
God, to angels, to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and to the glories 
of heaven, that would illustrate and 
confirm the preceding remarks; but 
this would extend this paper beyond 
its proper limits. Enough, it is pre- 
sumed, is advanced, to show that 
heavenly things are revealed through 
an earthly medium ; and that our 
knowledge of them, though not direct, 
is no tall. negative. 


( To be concluded in oux next. ) 
i 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO. 
( Continued from col. 895.) 


THE contentions in which the pontifi- 
cal court was now involved, were very 
disagreeable to the feelings of Leo- 
nardo, who found himself, in conse- 
quence of the confidential communi- 
cations, with which, in discharge of 
his duty as secretary he was necessa- 
rily entrusted, in a manner debarred 
from free intercourse with his friends. 
Some of these were of the adverse 
party; and he declined discussing with 
them the debatable topics which 
arose from the circumstances of the 
times ; and he feared lest it might be 
apprehended that, in his correspon- 
dence, even with such of his acquaint- 
ance as were the partisans of Gregory, 
he had betrayed those secrets of state 
which might have transpired through 
the medium of individuals less circum- 
spect and less faithful than himself.* 
It was, therefore, with much pleasure 
that he received, in the month of 
March, 1409, a summons from the 
Florentine State to repair to his na- 


rey 


* Leonar, Aret. Epist. lib. ij. ep. 10. 
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tive province. For what purpose, or 
in what capacity he was sent for, does 
not appear; but in compliance with 
this public requisition, he immediately 
took leave of the Pontiff, and repaired 
to the Tuscan capital.* 

Among the companions of his youth- 
ful studies, with whom he was, on this 


occasion, eager to renew the inter- | 


courses of friendship, was Antonio 
Riario, who had lately held for a short 
period the oflice of Governor of Arez- 
zo. To the welfare of his native place, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Leonardo could not be indifferent. | 


Antonio had most faithfully discharged | 


the duties of his elevated station, by 
promoting the happiness and prospe- 


rity of those who had been subjected | 
to his temporary sway; and his friend, | 
having been, by a succession of acci- | 
dents, precluded from personally tes- | 
| tion and benefit of the governed. In 


tifying to him the sense which he en- 
{ertained of his merits in this particu- 


lar, addressed him on that subject in | 
| deavour to extol your virtue by pre- 


the following letter. 


‘‘T deem myself to have lost a great | 
| but thus much I may be permitted to 


part of the pleasure which I expected 
to have derived from my | 
because I could not meet you either 


it Florence or Arezzo. For it has 


ate travels, | 


virtue must be esteemed as tried and 
approved. 

I cannot describe the respect in 
which you are held by the whole city, 
the commendations with which your 
name is mentioned on all occasions, 
or the eagerness with which my towns- 
men commemorate your justice, your 
integrity, your moderation, and po- 
liteness. I pass by the qualities which 
are common to you with many others, 
but I must inform you, that they be- 
stow upon you a praise, which the 
eeneral evil manners of the present 
age render particularly distinguished, 
in bearing witness, that you are one 


| of those conscientious men who do nog 


regard the prerogatives of government 
as a license to spoil and plunder; but 
who look upon government itself asa 
trust, to be exercised for the protec- 


writing to you, I will call no one’s 
conduct into question, nor will I en- 


senting the contrast of another’s vices : 


| cites the general admiration, because 


; Tpea hay 1ArL v hile XXIV © 
twice happened, that, whilst I was at | 


} i 1 ‘ le ‘ s¥ 
the one of those places, you were 
at the other. I was, however, much 

| 


more disappointed at missing you at | 


rN 


Arezzo than at Florence :—in the first | 


place, because I could not follow you 

from my native town, and next, be- 

cause though I antecedently enter- 
1.5 } 


tained the highest opinion of your 
of the admirable virtues which you 
displayed during the last six months, 
in quality of governor of that city, 
inspired me with increased regard 
and affection towards you. I was, 
therefore, extremely concerned not to 


have an immediate opportunity of 


offering you my congratulations. At 
all times, indeed, was virtue to be 
admired—but in our age it is the more 
admirable, in proportion to the scar- 
city of good men, especially in places 
of power and trust, in which the li- 
cense to do wrong renders it the more 
difficult to abstain from the exercise 
of oppression. For men in general 
want not so much the will, as the pow- 
er, to play the tyrant. Whosoever, 
then, has not abused his power, his 


i hi 


* Leonar. Aret. Epist. lib, iii, ep. 10, 


probity, the testimonies which I heard | 


such examples of probity and integrity 
are extremely rare. For so adverse 
to all propriety are the notions of men, 
and to such a height has the madness 
of cupidity attained, that they to whom 
the magistracy is delegated, imagine 
that they may rob and plunder with 
impunity. Hence those very persons 
are the greatest violators of justice, to 
whose hands the sword is committed, 
for the purpose of defending its de- 
crees. ‘Than this line of conduct, I 


| know nothing more perverse. It is 


the dictate of nature that chief magis- 
trates should promote the welfare of 
their people, that they should punish 
malefactors, control the ill-disposed, 
put an end to discord; that they should 
not only themselves, in the exercise of 
abstinence and integrity, refrain from 
rapine, injury, and contumely, but 
that they should also restrain others 
from perpetrating these crimes. What 
then can be more wicked, what more 
treasonable, than yourself to commit 
those offences which youare appointed 
to check and punish ? 

It may, however, be said, What ad- 
vantage or benefit then will accrue to 
the magistrate? Shall he reap for his 
exertions nothing but labour and 
trouble?—I answer, He will reap a 
magnificent reward, a reward prefer- 


9 
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able to all money and gain. I mean 
honour and glory, in comparison of 
which, wealth is of little worth. He 
who is not satisfied with this reward 
will never be a good chief magistrate. 
From their relative connection, then, 
it is fitting that the governed should 
derive profit, and the governors ho- 
nour. And this is, indeed, declared 
by the very insignia of office which 
attend upon the magistrate, such as 
banners, and horses with their hous- 
ings, and robes, and shields, and 
crests, and other things of the same 
kind, all which are the instruments of 
splendour and magnificence, not lik 

the account books of merchants, im- 
plements for the obtaining of money. 

The acquisition of gain, then, requires 
a different method, and a different 
apparatus from the acquisition of ho- 
nour. But these are now confounded 
by many, who refer every thing to 
gain, and make a trade of magistracy. 
1 congratulate you, then, b ecause Pit 
have chosen the better way, and have 
not considered how much profit, but 
how much abe _you m ight deri 
from your late ' 
were neither led 
by avarice, nor from is 
J will not, in these g 
propose any other charac fei for fai 
imitation, but shall content myself 
with exhorting you to imitate your- 
self ; for, believe me, nothing will be 
wanting to your praise, if you con- 
tinue to regulate your conduct by the 
maxims by which it has hitherto been 
guided.”’* 

It has already been related, that 
the Cardinals, who were hostile to the 
interests, or disgusted by the conduct, 
of Gregory, had assembled at Pisa, and 
had adopted measures to put an end 
to the schism which had for so long a 
space of time scandalized and afflicted 
the true believers in the Catholic faith. 
it appears, from a letter addressed by 
Leonardo to his friend Ruffo, that 
soon after his arrival at Florence, he 
was summoned to attend, and, as may 
be conjectured, to assist in recording 
the deliberations of this august and 
venerable assembly. On his arrival 
at Pisa, he found to his surprise, that 
so great anumber of ecclesiastics had 
repaired to the council, that the city 


¢ 
astray from reas 
4 


aah by ep 


* Leonard. Aret. Epistole, lib, iii. ep. 11. 
+ Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. iii. ep. 12, 


t Platina, p. 168. 


No, 33.—~ Vou, IIL, 


could hardly farnish them with the 
requisite accommodations. Several 
others were daily expected, amongst 
whom he mentions the Bishop of Bour- 
deaux, and some English Prelates. 
Ee was grieved to find ‘that a a process 
had been alre eady commenced against 
his late master, whose conduct, to his 
still greater mortification, he found it 
impossible to vindicate.+ Of the cha- 
racter and dispositions of the mem- 
bers of the council, Leonardo speaks 
in terms of commendation. Their 
proceedings were rapid and decisive. 
They deposed both Benedict and Gre- 
gory, and raised to the papal chair 
Pietro Filardo, a native of the island 
of Candia, who, on his election, as- 
sumed the name of Alexander V.{ 
Leonardo entered into the service 
of the new Pontiff, in quality of Secre- 
tary, in which capacity he accompa- 
nied him from Pisa to Pistoria, where 
the papal court was held during the 
whole of the winter of 1409. Karly in 
the spring of the Si duitte year it was 
removed to Bologna, where, to the 
great affliction of the learned and the 
pious, 
care b 


died in 


distin- 


diadabsietr 

Ete was succeeded in the pontifical 
honours by Baldassare Cossa , Cardi li- 
n al of St. Eustachi a man of rest- 


ess spirit and unbounded ah bitin 
and whose moral character so ill befit- 
ted the sacredness of his office, that 
it was st trongly suspected he had 
shortened the days of his predecessor 
by poison. Itm ay be presumed, how- 
ever, that Leonardo did not give cre- 
dence to this imputation, as he con- 
tinued for a time to exercise his office 
of papal secretary under the auspices 
of Cossa, who, on his accession, took 
the name of John 3 CXIT.| 
In the course of the same year, how- 
ever, Leonardo was appointed to the 
ancellorship of the Republic of 
oiaaiala {| But, for reasons which 
are not recorded in his own writings, 
or in any of the works of his contem- 
poraries which have survived the lapse 
of time, he did not, on the present 
occasion, hold this honourable office 
fora long period. In the latter end 
of the year 1411, he resigned his mu- 
nicipal dignitie resumed his 


ees 


ties, and 


~ § Platina, p-é 
| Mehi Vita ee Aret, p. 40, 
{| Ibid. 
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ancient functious in the Pontifical 
Chancery. * 
Early in the ensuing year, he ex- 
changed the freedom of celibacy for 
the wholesome restraints of the nup- 
tial state. 
was a lady of good family, at Arezzo, 
to whom he was married in the month 
of January or February.t The follow- 
ing letter, which he addressed to his 
friend Poggio, soon after the termi- 
nation of his honey-moon, evinces 
that, the joys of matrimony had not 
extinguished his regard to prudential 
considerations. 

““On my return from Arezzo, on 
the 17th of March, I deviated from 
the direct road, to pay a visit to your 
native place, (Terranuova,) where I 
found both your parents in good 
health, and heard a good account of 
your ne wly married sister, and of the 
rest of your relations. On my arrival 
at Rava e, | received your letter ; 
and though I am so much fatigued by 
my journey that I am more inclined to 
sleep than to write, I will answer it as 
well as I can. int the first place, as to 
the witty remark of my excellent friend 
Zucharo, that I was gone to consum- 
mate my marriage, whilst he stayed to 
consume his patrimony; I would beg 
pe e to inform him that my wedding 
has to me effected b oth these purposes. 
It is incredible what expense is occa- 
sioned by thenew and extravagant fa- 


shions which have been lately adopted | 


in this country. I do not, by this obser- 
vation, allude to the entertainments 
which I have given, at which Pincio, 
whom you well remember for his double 
entendre, attended with a whole band 
of musicians. My guests, you may 
be assured, were numerous. I emp- 
tied: the market and the grocers’ shops, 
and gave active employment to a va- 
riety of cooks, oil-men, and poulter- 
ers. These matters, however, are 
attended with more talk than cost, and 
cause more bustle than expense. The 
principal subject of my complaint is, 
that there is no end of the expense of 
female ornaments and apparel. I 
wish those Romans of yours, who have 
nothing left of their ancient glory, be- 
sides empty boasting, could see the 
gold, the silver, the purple, the pearls, 


* Mehi Vita Leon. Aret, p. 40, 
+ Ibid. p. 41. ey. 
¢ Leonard. Aret. Epist, lib, ili, ep. 17. 


The object of his choice | 


and the other particulars, which com- 


| pose the dress of the Florentine ladies. 


In that case, they would entertain a 
more humble opinion of themselves 
than they do at present. But this 
topic I leave to be handled by my 
friend Zucharo.”’t 

The only offspring of Leonardo’s 
marriage was a son, who was born 
towards the close of the year 1412, 
and whose name has been ascertained 
by the minute researches of Mehus, to 
have been Donato.§ 

On the accession of John XXII. to 
the pontifical chair, his affairs wore a 
face of prosperity. Whilst Benedict 
was supported by no part of Christen- 
dom except Spain and Scotland, and 
Gregory, on the death of Robert, 
Emperor of Germany, held the mere 
semblance of a court at Rimini, John 
was acknowledged as the legitimate 
successor of St. Peter by the greatest 
part of Europe.|| His newly acquired 
dignity was not, however, enjoyed by 
him without uneasiness. The state of 
Italy filled him with alarm. In the 
contention which was at that time car- 
ried on for the throne of Naples, be- 
tween Louis of Anjou, and Ladislaus, 
king of Hungary, he attached himself 
to the fortunes of the former of those 
princes, under whose protection he 
made his solemn entry into Rome, 
where he was received with public 
acclamations. Soon after this Louis 
gained a signal victory over his. com- 
petitor. His rashness and presump- 
tion, however, prevented him from 
reaping the fruits of his success. Es- 
teeming his adversary as irretrievably 
ruined, he quitted the theatre of the 
war, and repaired to France. Ladis- 
laus, with the promptitude and vigi- 
lance of an able soldier, took advan- 
tage of his supineness. He collected 
a numerous army, at the head of 
which he approached the pontifical 
capital. John, despairing of being 
able to make any effectual resistance 
against the superior forces of the Hun- 
garian monarch, fled from Rome and 
took shelter in Florence,{ in the sum- 
mer of 1413. In the beginning of the 
winter of the same year, he went to, 
successively, Bologna, Piacenza, Lodi, 
Cremono, and Mantua. Early in the 
following year he returned to Bologna, 


§ Mehi Vita Leon. Aret. p. 41. 
LV’ 


Enfant’s Council of Constance, vol. is 
q| Ibid. p-4. 
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where he spent the whole of the sum- 
mer. During the course of these toil- 
some peregrinations, the duties of his 
office compelled Leonardo to accom- 
pany his master.* 

In the season of his distress John 
had earnestly entreated Sigismund, 
the king of the Romans, to concur 
with him in the prosecution of two 
ebjects, namely, the enforcement of a 
decree of the council of Pisa, which 
had fulminated against Ladislaus a 
sentence of excommunication and de- 
position; and, the direction of the uni- 
ted efforts of the most powerful states 
of Christendom to put an end to the 
schism. Sigismund, who: regarded 
the successes of the king of Hungary 
with a jealous eye, lent a willing ear 
to the proposals of the Pontiff, but 
gave it as his decided opinion, that 
their views could only be effected by 
the summoning of a general council. 
From this suggestion, the Pontiff 
shrunk with instinctive dread, but the 
necessity of his affairs at length com- 
pelled him to comply with it; and after 
various discussions, the city of Con- 
stance was fixed upon as the place 
for the assembling of the council. 

* Mehi Vita Leon. Aret. p. 41, 42. 
(To be continued.) 
eee 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THis month has been distinguished by 
several religious meetings of a very 
interesting nature, both in and out of 
the metropolis. Of some of these,’ the 
particulars have already been detailed 
in the public papers, on which account 
an epitome will comprise all that it 
will be necessary for us to record. 


City of London Auxiliary Bible 
Socrety. 

On Monday the 8th, a public meet- 
ing was held in the great room of the 
City of London Tavern, for the express 
purpose of instituting ““A Ladies 
Branch Society, and ten Female Bible 
Associations,” in connection with the 
“ City of London Auxiliary Bible 
Society.” 

About half-past twelve a great num- 
ber of ladies had assembled, who 
were afterwards addressed by various 
speakers from an elevated platform, 
erected for their reception, and that 
of the President, Secretary, and Com- 
mittee. On this platform were also 
seated an Indian Chieftain, of the 


Mohawk tribe, dressed in the full 
costume of his country, and, by his 
side, a brother Chieftain, in the dress 
of an English gentleman, who, by 
their singular, though contrasted ap- 
pearance, excited a considerable share 
of public attention. On this occasion, 
David Bevan, Esq. on being called to 
the chair, stated, in a pleasing and 
animated manner, the object of the 
meeting. The Rev. J. Owen, J. W. 
Freshfield, Esq. Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
Mr. Garratt, Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, Rev. 
E. S. Marsh, Rev. Peter Treschow, 
Luke Howard, Esq. Rev. J. Clayton, 
Colonel Brandt, Rev. Wm. Henry, 
Rev. G. Clayton, Rev. J. P. Wehlen, 
and the Rev. J. Townsend, severally 
addressed the audience, each taking 
a distinct view of the grand work in 
which they were about to engage, en- 
forcing its necessity, and expatiating 
on its beneficial tendency, and holding 
out encouragements to a patient con- 
tinuance in well doing. 

Of this society, her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent has condescended 
to become the President. The Vice- 
Presidents are, Lady Inglis, Lady 
Mackworth, Mrs. D. Bevan, Mrs. 
Fowell Buxton, Mrs. Gillman, Mrs, 
Mills, Mrs. Macauley, Mrs. Shaw, 
Mrs. J. Thornton, and Miss Vansittart. 
The latter of these ladies not being 
able to attend, forwarded a letter en- 
closing a donation of ten guineas. 
Mrs. Fry and Mrs. Deacon are joint 
Treasurers. 

This meeting excited a considerable 
degree of interest, and received the 
most flattering prospect of support. 


British and Foreign Seaman’s Friend 
Society, and Bethel Union. 


The third anniversary of this bene- 
volent society was held at the City of 
London Tavern, on the evening of 
Wednesday, October the 10th. Pre- 
paratory to this anniversary, a sermon 
was preached on the Monday preced- 
ing, by the Rev. G. C. Smith, of Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, in a spacious chapel 
belonging tothe Wesleyan Methodists, 
in Great Queen-street. On Tuesday, 
the 9th, a sermon was preached in fa- 
vour of the same institution, by the 
Rev. R. Marks, Vicar of Great 
Missenden, Buckinghamshire, in St, 
Bride’s Church, in the morning, and 
in the evening, another at Zion Cha- 
pel, by the Rev. T. Roberts, of Bristol. 

| During these different services, the 
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and deeply 


a \ cussed by 
the resp e preachers. The collec- 
tions amounted to nearly £100. 

Althous ht the hour appointed for the 
commen¢ t of the general meeting 
8) W « L Ga 


; : 
but on the arrival 


ney, Rector of St 
and several others 
these, different speakers 
from one room to another, 
the auditors, so that the whole of this 
large aenenan) age was highly gratifie d 
with the interesting tidings the 
to ian horaigh ie The committee also 
were constantly on the alert, devoting 
their utmost attention to the accom- 
modation of the See assembled, 

whose orderly and solemn behaviour 
did | 10nour to their character as Chris- 
tians, and coincided with the momen- 
tous occasion for which they were 
convened. 

At six o’clock, the chair was taken 
in the upper room by the Right Hon. 
Admiral Lord Gambier. The Report, 
which was read by the Secretary, after 
recognizing the tae object of the 
society, took a circuit round the Bri- 
tish shores, including Scotland and 
Wales, and taking a transient glance 
at Ireland. From this Report it appear- 
ed, that in the various ports, creeks, 
and inlets on the surrounding coasis, 
the Bethel Flag had been hoisted in 
nearly fourscore places; and that the 
noble design had been countenanced 


- 


bility, and supported by the pious of 
almost every denomination. 

The principal speakers in the upper 
room were, the Rev. Mr. Smith, Rey. 
Mr. Marks, Rev. Mr. Irons, Rev. Mr. 
Brown, of South Oakenden, Rev. C. 
Hyat, R. H. Marten, Esq. the Ame- 


ble | rican Chief, Rev. T. Roberts, Mr. 


St nson, Rev. Mr. Sharp, Mr. 
Ph and several others, whose 


names we do not recollect. 
During 5 th e animated speeches which 
were delivered by the above gentle- 
many pleasing anecdotes were 
tro and the reiterated plau- 
dits which followed the statement of 
whatever was pagers: and important, 
l,in the most unequivocal man- 
v much eve ry one present was 
-d with the success that had 
i the institution. In the hearts 
present the welfare of the sailors 
sared to have cast anchor. Their 
and boisterous manners were 


|lost in that open and undisguised 


ich associates with their 


| character; a che arac ter thn can tri- 
| umph over danger in seasons of hosti- 


by gentlemen of the highest respecta- | to promote the welfare, not only of 


lity, and command benevolence in 


n, | times of peace. 


Among the various speakers who 
honoured the TAR with their pre- 


sence, there was not one who excited 
more attention than the Indian Chief, 
who appeared in the costume of the 
Mohawk tribe. When he rose to 


speak, every eye was fixed upon him, 
and every ear was listening to catch 
the observations which he made. But 
although a breathless silence prevailed 
through out the whole assembly, his 
accents were so low, that those only 
who sat near him were able distinctly 
to understand what he delivered. On 
this account, his pleasing and judi- 
cious remarks, couched in the follow- 
ing language, will be the more accep- 
table e to our readers. 

¥ My Lord, from the connection of 
my late father with this country, I 
gained in my youth a little acquaint- 
ance with the English language. We 
reside on the great river Erie, and we 
have many seamen on our lakes. As 
I was coming to this country, sup- 
ported only by a single plank from the 
deep below us, I could not but think 
how vain and how insufficient were 
the help of man, without the blessing 
of God. Iam happy to be present on 
this occasion, where you are labouring 
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the British seamen, but of the seamen 
of every country; and I sincerely hope 
that Almighty God will grant you 
success.” 

From different ports several sums 
were brought forward, as the volun- 
tary contributions of fishermen, of 
boys in the same profession, of the 
relations of seamen then navigating 
the deep, and of sailors, who wished 
to manifest their attachment to this 
benevolent institution, In one in- 
stance, a small vessel was introduced 
on the platform, purporting to have 
one package of bullion on board; the 
invoice of her cargo was made out in 
the terms used on similar SecnataDs, 
and the charge was commiited toa lad, 
by whom she was presumed to be 
commanded. Several castles also 
ih their appearance, each contain- 

ng specific sums, deposited in these 
citadels of safety, in aid of the general 

cause. 

Trifling as these circumstances may 
appear, they naturally tended to en- 
liven the meeting, and to rivet the 
attention of all present. Even the 
room itself was decorated in a manner 
suited to the occasion. Just over the 
head of the gallant Admiral, the Bri- 
tish colours were displayed; and on 
each side was a flag, with the word 
‘‘ Bethel” inscribed in large letters. 
The occasional waving of these stream- 
ers had an imposing effect, and it was 
not without its corresponding influ- 
ence. 

Although much animated eloquence 
was displayed in many speeches, no 
speaker appeared to greater advantage 
than the Rev. Mr. Smith, of Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall. This gentleman 
in early life had been a seaman; he 
was, therefore, intimately acquainted 
with the manners and customs of sail- 
ors, and with those nautical terms 
immediately connected with their pro- 
fession. To the former of these he 
frequently referred, and the latter he 
introduced with so much ease and 
familiarity, as to prevent even the 
most careless from growing dull. His 
address to Lord Gambier, in a strong 
and commanding voice, when moving 
the last resolution, contained a fine 
burst of eloquence, which at once 
appealed to the understanding, ani- 
mated the feelings, and captivated 
the heart. 

At the conclusion, his Lordship re- 
plied to several observations in which 


he was personally interested, and ad- 
verted to the occasion of the meeting 
in a manner that did honour to his 
head and his heart. His appeals to 
the authority of scripture were fre- 
quent and appropriate, and the evi- 
dence which his speech afforded, that 
he was actuated by the purest of mo- 
tives, was sufficient to remove every 
doubt from the most sceptical mind. 
From Lord Gambier, nothing short of 
manly sentiments was to be cxpected; 
but on this occasion, the manners of the 
gentleman were sweetly enlivened with 
the genuine spirit of the Christian. 

Just before the meeting broke up, 
which did not take place until nearly 
ten o’clock, two verses of a hymn were 
sung. Col lections were made at the 
doors, and we understand that the 
sum was considerable, but the exact 
amount we have not heard. 


Manchester Bible Society. 


On the same day with the preced- 
ing, October 10th, the Eleventh An- 
niversary of the Manchester and Sal- 
ford Auxiliary Bible Society was held 
in the large room of the Exchange 
Buildings. The Boroughreeve of Man- 
chester was called to the chair, which 
was taken at half-past two o’clock, at 
which time the room was crowded to 
excess. The Report was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Roby. The principal speak- 
ers were, Rev. T. S. Grimshaw, Rev. 
Dr. Collyer, Rev. Melville Horne, 
C. Dudley, Esq. Rev. T. Selkirk, Rev. 
J. Thistlethwaite, Rev. T. Rogers, 
Rey. J. Hollist, Rev. C. Burton, Rev. 
J. Hawtrey, Rev. N. Gilbert, and the 
Rey. R. Newton. From the state- 
ments given, it appeared, that the 
sacred writings had been translated 
into one hundred languages ;—that in 
France 5000 copies had been distri- 
buted by the Bible Society of that 
country ;—that 90,000 New Testaments 
are now preparing, under the auspices 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety ;—and that in Germany 400,000 
copies had been distributed by a dis- 
tinguished Catholic divine. 

From Russia the most gratifying 
intelligence had been received. Four- 
teen new societies had been formed 
during the past year, which made the 
total number of Bible Societies in that 
country, amount to two hundred and 
six. These were supported by all 
ranks of society, from the cottage to 
the throne, andnot one clergyman was 
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hostile to the institution. InConstan- 
tinople the Bible was in the press, in 
the Turkish language, and many of 
the Turks had expressed a strong de- 
sire to have copies. From Sierra Le- 

one, Persia, Ceylon, Serampore, Mal- 
ta, the Grecian Archipelago, Hanover, 

Wurtemberg, Baden, Saxony, St. 
Helena, and various other parts, the 


most flattering accounts had been re- | 


ceived. In most of these places, the 
same friendly disposition was percep- 
tible; at home, opposition had nearly 
hidden its diminished head ; and » 
England alone, an order had bee 
given for the iethie g of 183,000 copies S 
of the sacred seri ptures. 


Brighton Bible Soci ety. 


The Eighth Anniversary of the La- 
digs Bible Association was held on the 

ening of Thursday, October 11th, 
at t the Old Ship Tavern, in the Assem- 
bly Room; which was filled with a 
large and respectable company, of 
whom the greater part were females. 
Sir David Scott, Bart. was called to 
the chair. The Report gave much sa- 
tisfaction. The business of a meet- 
ing was conducted by the Rev. W. 
Dealtry, Rev. Mr. Trescot, of the 
German Lutheran Church, in London, 
Rey. Dr. Hooker, Rev. Mr. Edelman, 
Rev. Mr. Lord, Mr. W. Penfold, C. 
Elliott, Esq. W. Wigney, Esq. Mr. 
J. Glaisyer, Dr. Abel, and Mr. W. 
Boys. With the various speeches 
delivered by the above gentlemen, the 
audience was at once entertained and 
edified ; but our limits will not permit 
us to enter into any detail of parti- 
culars. 


Bedford Bible Society. 


On Friday, the 12th, instant, the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Bedford and 
Bedfordshire Auxiliary Bible Society 
was held in the sessions house, his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford in the 
chair. In addressing the meeting, his 
Grace observed, that he rejoiced to 
see so humerous and respectable an as- 
sembly;—that the object of the socie ty 
was, to distribute the Bible without 
note or comment ;—that the institution 
had outlived the calumnies with which 
in its infancy it had been assailed ;— 
that Christians of different views now 
met together through its benign influ- 
ence, in harmonious co- -operation ; — 
and that its ultimate and glorious ten- 


dency was, to make mankind better 


and happier. It appeared from the 
Report, that since the commencement 
of this society, 16,917 Bibles and Tes- 
taments had been thrown into circtla- 
tion, that the sum of £750 had been 
transmitted to the Parent Society, and 
that during the last year, 569 Bibles 
and 918 Testaments had been distri- 
buted. 

The Rev. Mr. Hughes tock a tran- 
sient survey of the globe, and of the 
extending influence of Christianity 
among its various inhabitants. Of 
what had been already done, he took 
a comprehensive view, and expatiated 
in a pleasing manner on the readiness 
with which even the rulers of nations 
had come forward to promote the glo- 
rious cause. Four million copies of 
the sacred writings had already been 
distributed, but six hundred millions of 
the human race still remain destitute 
of this invaluable blessing. | This 
statement was received as a stimulus 
to renewed exertion, and the meeting 
concluded with an assurance from the 
noble chairman, that no effort of his 
should be wanting to promote the in- 
terests of this most useful and valuable 
institution. 


Warwick Bible Society. 


On Tuesday, October the 9th, a 
meeting was convened at the Court- 
house, Warwick, for the purpose of 
establishing an Auxiliary Bible Soci- 
ety for the county. F. Lawley, Esq. 

7. P. was called to the chair. C. 
Dudley, Esq. and the Rev. Mr. Grim- 
shaw being deputed from the Parent 
Society, opened the business of the 
meeting, which was advocated by the 
Kev. HK. Burn, of Birmingham, and 
the Rev. E. Percy. 

We had fondly thought, that. the 
importance of Bible Societies was so 
generally known, and so fully appre- 
ciated, that opposition would no more 
make its public appearance in this 
country. In this opinion, however, 
we have found ourselves deceived. 
At this No the Rev. J. Boudir, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, ‘“ recommended 
to the members of the establishment 
rather to support the old established 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which had the same object in 
view, and was supported by church- 
men only, whereas the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was principally. 
in the hands of dissenters.” On such 
bigotry and folly itis useless to make 
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any remark. Messrs. Dudley, Burn, 
and Grimshaw, spoke in reply, and 
distinctly stated, that there was not a 
single Auxiliary Society in the king- 
dom, which had not a clergyman at its 
head. The meeting was also address- 
ed by the Rev, Messrs. Chambers, 
Williams, Jerrard, Spooner, Davies, 
Low, Bromily, Wade, Johnston, and 
B. Greathead, Esq. but not one among 
them was found to support Mr. Bou- 
div’s recommendation. The formation 
of the Society accordingly took place; 
and the benevolent principles on which 
it is founded, once more triumphed 
over the unavailing efforts of oppo- 
Sition. 

On the Thursday following, another 
meeting was held in the County-hall, 
at which G. F. Stratton, Esq. pre- 
sided. This was convened for the pur- 
pose of forming a Branch Society, to 
be placed under the fostering care of 
ladies. Hostility having been unsuc- 
cessful in its late attempts, hesitated 
to appear onthe present occasion, and 
the Bible enjoyed its triumph without 
molestation. 


Hants Sunday School Union. 


On Wednesday, October 10th, the 
Hants Sanday School Union held their 
annual meeting, at the Swan-Inn, 
Chichester, where, about half-past 
six, nearly 200 persons, among whom 
were several ministers and teachers, 
sat down to breakfast. It appears 
from the statements given at this meet- 
ing, that connected with the Union 
there are at present 6,752 children and 
648 teachers, which, since the year 
1811, when this Union was formed, 
is an increase of 465 teachers, and of 
5009 scholars. 

On the same day, the associated 
churches held their half-yearly meet- 
ing, at the Rev. Mr. Hunt’s chapel. 
The annual meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Religion was held also in 
the afternoon ; from the Report of 
which it appeared, that, although a 
balance stood against the society last 
year, amounting to £1,409.2s. 9d. this 
had been discharged, and there re- 
mained in the hands of the treasurer, 
the sum of £55. The ministers and 
friends of these institutions, after par- 
taking a frugal dinner at the Dolphin- 
Inn, spent the remaining part of the 
evening in devising means for the 
promotion of the objects which were 
connected with the associations, 


Missionary Meeting at Chester. 

This meeting was held on Monday, 
October 15th, at the Independent 
Chapel, Queen-strect, in this city. 
D. F. Jones, Esq. was called to the 
chair, From the Report it appeared, 
that this Auxiliary Society had remit- 
ted to the Parent Institution £245, 
The chief speakers were Mr. Charrier, 
of Liverpool, Mr. Cooms, of Salford, 
Mr. Wilson, of Northwich, Dr. Stew- 
art, of Liverpool, Mr. Jones, of Holy- 
well, Mr. Robinson, of Middlewich, 
and Mr. Campbell, of London. This 
latter gentleman gave a most interest- 
ing account of his travels in the inte- 
rior of South Africa. The collection at 
this meeting amounted to £87. 10s, 6d. 

aE 
Witerary IMotices, 


Just Published, part 20, of Clarke’s Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, which completes the work, in 
2 vols. 4to. 

Part 19, of Aspin’s Universal History, being 
the completion of the 2d vol, 

Parts 9 and 12 of Clarke’s Folio Bible. 

Female Instructor, in 1 vol. Svo. 

Part 4, of Towne’s Farmer’s Directory. 

Pleasures of Home, and other Poems, by S. 
Porter. 

Stanzas addressed toa Missionary on leaving 
his native country, and other Poems, by Wm. 
Marshall, of Macclesfield. 4s. 

Preparing for publication, Miscellaneous 
Works of the late Robert Willan, M.D.F.R.S, 
¥.A.S. comprising, an Inquiry into the Anti- 
quity of the Small Pox, Measles, and Scarlet 
Fever, Reports on the Diseases in London, &e; 
in 1 vol. 8vo. Edited by Ashley Smith, M. D, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
of London. 

T. Atkinson has just published a Key to the 
Latin Language, teaching the Student how to 
make Latin into English, and Englishinto Latin, 

J. Bosworth, of Little Horwood, Bucks, has 
lately published ‘*An Introduction to Latin 
Construing, &c.”” Also in another volume, 
‘Latin Construing, or. easy and progressive 
Lessons from Classical Authors, with Rules for 
Translating Latin into English.” 

Mr. W. M. Harvard, late Missionary in Cey- 
Ion, has just issued from the press ** An account 
of the Captivity and Escape of Captain Robert 
Knox, who was treacherously detained twenty 
years in the Kingdom of Candy.” 


eee Sie — 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


1. On Lotteries. 


S. of Hollinwood asks, Are lotteries 
beneficial or injurious to society, and 
can the promoters of them be consi- 
dered as Christians acting according to 
the scripture? 

2. On Cordwainers. 

Tgnoramus asks, What gave rise to 
the festival annually celebrated by the 
cordwainers, on the 25th of October ? 
Was Crispin a real or a fictitious 
character ¢ 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 27th OCTOBER, 1821. 

AT this season of the year, when the export demand for many colonial articles, ceases, the 
trade of our port generally becomes lan; the home consumption trade, however, seems 
to be on the increase, and this will be’more observable by a reference 

the past month. 
The sales of Cotton during the last four weeks, amount to 22,‘ 


et hal ys 


> Une 


to the transactions of 


55 packages; the imy ports for 
41 J 
1 co 


5) 
Cc 


the same period only ee rise 18,577 packages—the dealers and consumers have bee n the 
principal customers, and they restrict themselves to the supply of their present wants: the 
present currency will be best ascertained by a reference to the operations of the week ending 
this day— ; d. d. 
Mea ‘Bags of Uplands, at | 154 Bags of Minas at 93 to 11 
29 — Orleans, | 319 — Demararas, 10 to 12 
353 — Tennessee, | 143 4). Carthagenas, 71 to 7% 
282 — £Sealsiland, I | 10 — WestIndia, 93 
15 — . Stained, i | 28 — £Sarinam ll to 12 
1253 — Pernambucco, J 26 — Surat “§ 
eo 0 — Bahia 113 163 — Bengal 6 to 63 
223 — Maranha 114 to 12 
The chief feature in these transactions is a diminution of price in Uplands. Sea Islands 
are supported better than expectation. Brazils barely maintain last week’s ¢ currency. The 
} on } 


holders of Cotton are generally willing sellers, and the buyers being sparing in their purchase 
there seems little prospect of an amen 


the } yrice whilst such continues to be the case 


’ 
or until the market be aided by at present unforeseen. 

Tobacco.— Leaf Tobacco and Stemmed, suitable for home use, have been in moderate re- 
quest at “lyNeara rate 

Sugars.—T} e public sales of British Plantation Sugars go off at full prices, fine qualities 
have fetched an advance of Is. to Qs. per cwt. for Ireland. 

The sales of Coffee have been wholly confined to the Grocers, ‘incipallyin fair 
ordinary Jamaica at 103s. 1 is. per cwt. and middling Dutch, < pris Since the 
decline in the Corn Market, many articles remotely connected therewith have been influenced 
ina similar proportion.—In the first place may be reckoned, 

Rice.—The sales in Carolina h: en at a reduction of 2s. per cwt. and in East India 
the decline has been fully 3s. per cwt.—1500 bags were held up to auction on the 25th inst. 
when only about the moiety thereof was sold, at 11s. to 12s. une cwt. 

Rums hay | t, from ft cause above wea a to.—Jam: aicas, 16. O. P. 
have attained 2s. to % l. pes ¢ s an 

Dry Salteries, &c,—There has | amost extensive demand 
39s. to 39s. 6d, Montreal Pots, 32s. 6d. 1 is. J 1 Pearls, 
3/¢s. 6d. to 38s. per cwt. 1500 barrels good American rurper 
percwt. A lot of 250 tons of good Cam; Logwood has al 
Spanish Fustic, £5. per ton. Nicaragua Wood, £60 2000 bags of inferior Salt- 
petre were offfe red by auction two days since, and tak ) at 22s. per cwt. 30 chests of 
Tincal sold at 28s. per c 5s. per ewt. Fish Oils keep 


tolerably steady: a cargo of 
at £25. to £26. Palm Oi 
of Leghorn has been effected at 


e Raltt 


The Brie es of Baltic goods continue to 


-per tun. Pale Seal Oil rates 


gives way; and a sale of 30 tuns 
ils remain as last quoted. 

Yellow-candle Tallow now offers at 47s, 
per cwt, at which rate there is but little Hemp likewise moves off slowly ; and for 
Flax, the demand has been very trivial for some time past. Pine Timber is but limited in 
sale at present. Mirimachi offers at 203d. per cubic foot. Red Pine and Quebec Oak go off 
steadily. For Baltic on and Deals there is at present a regular, though not extensive 
demand. Quebec Staves are scarce, and a short import is anticipate d. 

Our Corn Market is samy ‘flat and heavy, and still declines, in consequence of unusually 
heavy supplies, principally from Ireland; and the low average of Wheat leaves no immedi- 
ate prospect of open ports, even to Wheat from Canada : the average is only 58s. 4d. per 
quarter. The supplies of farmers’ new Wheat from Ireland are generally more or less mixed 
with sprouted grains, which causes a great range in price ; for whilst there are samples of 
new Irish Wheat, which will not command above 5s. per 70Ib. there are others tolerably 
saleable at 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. per 70lb. These remarks will apply to Oats and Barley, most 
of the samples of which (as yet received) have sustained injury from the weather. There is 
not any sale at present for bonded Whea i Oats under the lock have buyers for export to 
the colenies. For sweet Flour in bond, 29s. per barrel has been accepted ; but sour at pre- 
sent is unsaleable. No new Flax Seed ee arrived: the price for crushing is steady. No- 
thing doing just now in Clover Seed. 


5S 


** Of the Rev. SAMUEL ae whose] Portrait ornaments this Number, an interesting 
Memoir may be found, Col. 178, of the First Volume of the Imperial Magazine. 
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OR, COMPENDIUM OF 
RELIGIOUS, MORAL, §& PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


DECEMBER | 


‘* MEN IN SAVAGE LIFE, ARE DESTITUTE OF BOOKS.’’ 


(1821. 


MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 


Natural Occurrences in December. 


{n this month, the kingdoms of nature 
are usually eonsidered as presenting 


creature becoming torpid, to pass 
through this state without loss of life, 
is, that this sluggish circulation should 
still be adequate to furnish irritability 
sufficient for vitality to act upon. 
Another circumstance necessary to 


to our view a blank; the gloom of | the safety of life, seems to be, that the 


which can only be relieved by the an- 
ticipation of better days. Butif we 
more narrowly investigate the subject, 
we shall find as,much. to excite curi- 
osity, and raise admiration, as in the 


body should be protected from the 
open air, to which, if it were exposed, 
the degree of cold might be so great 
as to exhaust the whole remaining 
warmth; or the alterations of temper- 


more cheerful seasons of spring and | ature might cause such irregularity of 


summer. Our misapprehension springs 
from fixing our eyes on wrong objects, 
or not rightly viewing right ones. The 
providence of the Deity has fixed the 
residence of various animals in coun- 
tries where the variation of the seasons 
is so great, that while there is abun- 
dance of food and warmth at one pe- 
riod, but little of these necessariesare 
to be found at another; and the man- 
ner in which creatures, thus circum- 
stanced, are enabled to survive these 
deprivations is worthy of notice. Even 
in the human body an effect of extreme 
coldis to induce astate of torpor; and 


action in the vessels as their small de- 
gree of power would not enable them 
to support. Uniform protection from 
cold seems, therefore, necessary to 
torpid animals; and they seek it un- 
der ground, where they lie wrapped 
up in hay or grass collected in sum-~ 
mer; and sometimes beneath the snow 
itself, which, being a non-conductor of 
heat, answers the same purpose. 

The bat seeks some solitary cavern 
or crevice, where, suspended by its 
hinder legs,it continues wrapped about 
by its leathern wings. No creature 
appears capable of living in a state of 


those who perish from this cause, if |.torpidity, and of surviving it, whose 


not conveyed to a warm place, are 
found to die with the least. suffering 
imaginable. 

A similar effect, but not ending in 
such a tragical result, is produced 
from the same cause in many crea- 
tures which have constitutions not ca- 
pable of resisting its violence. The 
irritability ef the heart and arteries 
not being operated on, through the 
abstraction ef the usual stimulus of 
heat, a slower degree of the circula- 
tion of the blood is the result; hence 
follows a more languid action of the 
bodily organs ; and in consequence 
the waste of vital energy is so little, 
that the creature consumes not more 
life in a month at this season, than in 
a summer’s day. If the pulse beats 
but three or four times in a minute, 
instead of sixty times, every othcr 
function acts, and consequently wears, 
in the same proportion; and the only 


life cannot be retained with a circula- 
tion from twenty to thirty times slower 
at one time than at another. Those 
which have not a sufficient supply of 
the irritable principle with so great a 
diminution of arterial action, may, 
indeed become torpid ; but the torpi- 
dity will invariably end in death. 
Animals which assume this state in 
one country, know nothing of it in an- 
other; and except reptiles, the greater 
part of British animals may rather be 
said to doze than become torpid: a 
mild day revives them; andthe dor- 
mouse and squirrel then visit their 
hoard of nuts, and the bat flies abroad 
in pursuit of insects. Animals awake 
in a temperature considerably lower 
than that in which they passed into 
the torpid state ; the reason of which 
seems to be, that during the time of 
inaction, the irritability not being car- 
ried off as it is produced, is accumu- 


circumstance necessary to enable a| lated; and the vessels become thereby 
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so much more liable to be affected by 


] annlieraAtian net atin 
the application of stimuli. 
A cimilar effec ie Aan Nn vegeta 
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of their 
process of { 
decrease o 
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the vegetable 
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In milk 
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4 
ag ain ac- 


r flowers 


1 ~y 
k hellebore, helle- 


ATe S€ 
borus nigé¢ 
rose, becat 
this month. 

The sketch, and it is a mere sketch 
which has been attempted, of natural 
eccurrences in the ever varyi 
sons, willafford a glimpse of ihe » Deity, 
who has. created these things for the 


sometimes flowers 1n 


ae 


vours to understand Ais nature; and 


‘A kA wndercta ha nore | . * ; * * *,? 
the more we understand, the more | perio Mies papers, cither in politics or 


intensely we shall.exclaim—Oh, the 
depth of the riches, both of the wisdom 


. rnowladma nf ' 7 sttuek) Te Wines ee 
and a ic of God !---Certe Deus 


re possem 
Carmine oer 
‘Hark my soul, how every thing 
Strives to serve our bounteous King; 
Each a double tribute pays, 
Sings its part and then obeys | 
Nature’s chief and sweet : } 
Him with cheerful note 
Chaunting every da - their lauds, 
While the grove their y applaud 
Though their voices ah xr be, 
Streams hay ] : 
Night and d is run, 
Never pause, |! n. 
All the flowers the prin 
Hither their ring ; 
If heav’n bless th il they 
Sw e 4 an « 
Onl ne oe 
This short office to our Lord: 
We, on wher his bounty flows, 


Always | SIV es, and, never owes. 


Wake, for shame, my shi ish heart ! 

W. ake, and gladly sin | : 

Learn of birds and springs and flowers 

How to use tl iy nobler pow ers. 

Call all nature to thy aid, 

Since ’twas he all pie made; 

Join in one eternal sx 

WwW ho to Deity pelone. > 

Live for ever, glorious Lord ! 

Live, by all thy works ador’d: } 


One in three and three in one 


| 
| 
| 


Et a part of 
bi 


Armeér sun i 
: | 
' 
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Chrice we bow to thee alone.” 


JONATHAN COUCH. 


Polperro. 


OUR METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF POETS. 


aT rANT > Be) 
No. 1.---The Po: 


f Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
(Cc oncluded from col. 976, ) 


But having now discharged the most 
‘our critical duty, in 
emishes of our au- 
thor, we approach the more delightful 
one of doing justice ME his merits. 
“Audi alteram partem” is an obser- 
vation no less ‘appl licable to criticism 
than to law. Though Mr. H. cannot 
be allowed a very high place in com- 
parison with many of nis greatest con- 


oS 


tet SORA tied) he must still be allowed 


. no ont 
poin ing out the 


to possess no small ivated of. positive 

excellence, and this ofa very original 

ae T hoe is a liveliness and 
{ 1 


clearness ig uae ght and expression 


¢ 


anner, Which cannot be 


easily taeuiee, This is no less ma- 
nifested in his poetic than in his prose 


it 

i composition, and is what entitles him 
L, 
ul 


purpose of helping us in our endea- | to the character of a remarkable, 


an able, writer. As an editor of 


literature, whether Examiners or Indi- 
cators, he is distinguished for a degree 


| of ability and inform: ation in eonduct- 


ing the m, notonly highly respectable, 
but which we have seldom seen sur- 


passed. The ‘‘ Indicator’ embraces a 
range of literary subjects, equally 
pehiee and original, and occasion- 


’ ted in a very happy manner, 
On the ‘¢ Examiner,’ ‘and the more 

ler ground of polities, we do not 
o touch, further than to re- 
iat Mr. L. H.’s own hand is 
iscernible in it, from its pe- 

haracteristics of shrewdne 

ore e, of flippancy and of sin- 


tender 


choose 


py 


I 


rinal_ than hig: ater productions, 
with less correctne; iced cultivation, 
la stronger tinct ure of quaintness 
and familiarity. ‘These qualities, with 
an air of: youthful vigour and freshness 
of character, ‘ar e strikingly manifested 
in the poems entitled: ‘‘ Foliage,’”” in 
his ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” and several 
other of his minor pieces. Of this 
originality and liveliness of genius, 
we shall subjoin a few specimens, 
which may not be whelly uninteresting 
ders. The ide scription of 

favourite village retreat, is 
at ence Jarebeanoidphas of the beauty 
and singularity of his manner, It is 
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in the height of Mr. H.’s natural de- 
scription, Dut has aoinething too much 
like a bird’s-eye view of the scenery 
he delineates. 


SONNET.—-DESCRIPTION OF HAMPSTEAD. 


‘* A steeple issuing from a leafy tise, 

With farmy fields in front, and sloping green, 

Dear Hampstead, is thy southern face serene, 

Silently smiling on approaching eyes 

Within, thine over-shifting looks surprise, 

Streets, hills, and dells, trees overhead now 
seen, 

Now down below with smoking roofs between, 

A village revelling in varieties. 

Then northward, what a range! with heath 
and pond, 

Nature’s own ground; woods that let mansions 
through, 

And cottaged vales.with pillowy fields beyond, 

And clump of dark’ning pines, and prospects 

blue, 

And that clear path thro’ all, where daily meet 

Cool cheeks and brilliant eyes, and morn elas- 
tic feet.’ 


There is much affectionate feeling, 
mingled with a tinge of affectation, in 
the following tender | lines to his little 
boy: 

TO T. L. H. SIX YEARS OLD, 


NESS. 


DURING A SICK- 


*« Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down and think 
Of all thy winning ways; 

Yet almost wish with sudden shrink 
That I had less to praise. 


Thy sidelong pillow’d meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 
The little tender hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are thin gs that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I will not think of now ; 

And calmly midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow;. 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the ventleness, 
The tears are in their bed. 


Ah! first-born of thy mother, 
When life and h Lope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister—father too ;— 
My light where’er I go, 
My “bird when prison-bound, 
My hand-in-hand companion ;—no,. 
‘My prayers shall hold thee round.” 


But we cannot afford to give the 
whole, or one that follows, much more 
lively and singular, to his other little 
boy. ‘The spirit of it is, indeed 


“* Full of little loves for ours, 
Full of songs and full of flowers ;” 


but we have promised. to eull from: 
the poet’s “Foliage,” a few only of 
the brightest and the greenest leaves, 
| forming a fresh and glowing wr reath 
for the ‘poet’ s brow. We have pretty: 
stoutly insisted on his faults, and we 
now take the more pleasure in exhibit- 
ing his merits. 

‘We were much, struck with some 
lines in a tribute to the memory of the 
late Princess Charlotte. It is entitled 
““ His Departed Love, to Prince Leo- 
pold.”’ (set io music by Vincent No- 
vello.) 


The Princessis supposed to address 
her beloved Consort: — 


‘“< T. know, dear love, thou canst not see 
The face that looks on thine, 

Thou can’st not touch or come to me, 
But all this pow'r is mine 5 

And I can touch that bosom still 

And now I do so by that thrill.’ 


The night I past thee from my clay, 
And kiss’d thy brow’s despair, 
I mnét upon my: moonlight way 
A Handre d spirits fair, 
A hundred brides, who all like me 
Died in that first sweet agony. 

And we inhabit wondrous bow’rs, 
Which, though they cannot fade, 
Have sympathy with the sweet pow rs 

Of those our smiles obey’d ; 
For as on earth ye Ley delight, 
The leaves are thick and flow’rs grow bright. 


Then turn thee to thy wonted will, 
Dry thine and others tears ; 

And we will build our palace still, 
WwW ith tops above. the spheres ; 
And when thou too art fancied dead, 

iT here, there shall be our bridal bed.’ 


Such lines are expressive of much 
feeling, and no little poetic power, 
while there is less of Mr. H.’s peculi- 
arities observable than usual. But it 
is not in the descriptive or pathetic 
only that he ant ala he can oceasion- 
ally. strike a. bolder chord, which vi-+ 
brates on some of the s strong -est feelings 

of our nature. His natural style of 
expression is also welladapted to give 
clear and forcible versions of some of 
the great poets of antiquity. Thus in 
his translations of some very pathetic 
parts of the great. father of poetry, 
Homer himself, he has suecee eis far 
beyond our exp ectations. It is really 
too good to prov. Priam, in ate cian 
for the loss of | Bedtor, ae setting rea- 
dy to go and ransom the body, ‘vents 
his temper on his subjects and chil- 
dren, We think Mr. i. very power= 
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fully preserves the feeling and spirit 
of the original :—Priam speaks. 


*¢ Off, with a plague, you scandalous multitude ; 

Convicted knaves, have you not groans enough 

At home, that thus you come oppressing me? 

Or am I mocked because Saturnmian Jove 

Has smitten me, and taken my best boy ?— 

But ye shall feel yourselves ; for ye will be 

Much easier for the Greeks to rage among, 

Now he is gone; but I, before I see 

That time, and Troy laid waste and trampled 
on, 

Shall have gone down into the darksome house. 


So saying, with his stick he drove them off, 
And they went out, the old man urged them so, 
And he called out in anger to his sons, 

To Helemes and Paris, god-like Agathon, 
And Pamnon, and Antiphonus, and Polites 
Loud in the tumult, and Deiphobus, 
Hippothous, and the admirable Dius, 
These nine, he gave his orders to in anger : 


Be quicker, do, and help me, evil children, 

Down-looking set! Would ye had all been 
killed, 

Instead of Hector, at the ships! Oh me, 

Curs’d creature that lam! I had brave sons 

Here in wide Troy, and now J cannot say 

That one is left me,—Mestor, like a god, 

And Troilus, my fire-hearted charioteer, 

And Hector, who for mortal, was a god, 

For he seem’d born—not of a mortal man 

But of a god ; yet Mars has swept them all; 

And none but these convicted knaves are left 
me, 

Liars and dancers, excelleut time-beaters, 

Notorious pilferers of lambs and goats !— 

Why don’t ye get the chariot ready, and set 

The things upon it here, that we may go? 


He said, and the young men took his rebuke 
With awe, and brought the rolling chariot 
forth.” 


But perhaps the following is even 
superior, both in the subject and exe- 
cution of it. The poor old king ap- 
proaches the tent of Achilles to petition 
for the body ofhis favourite son, whom 
he had slain. 


*« Great Priam came, without their seeing him, 

And kneeling down he grasped Achilles’ knees, 

And kissed those terrible hands, man-slaugh- 
tering, 

Which had depriv’d him of so many sons. 

And as a man who is pressed heavily 

For having slain another, flies away 

To foreign lands, and comes into the house 

Of some great man, and is beheld with wonder; 

So did Achilles wonder to see Priam, 

And the rest wonder’d, looking at each other, 

But Priam, praying to him, spoke these words. 


‘God-like Achilles, think of thine own father, 
Whois, as I am, at the weary door _ 
Of age: and tho’ the neighbouring chiefs may 

vex him, 

And he has none to keep his evils off, 
Yet, when he hears that thou art still alive, 
He gladdens inwardly, and daily hopes 
‘Vo see his dear son coming back from Troy. 
But I, forbidden creature! I had once 
38 


Brave sons in Troy, and now I cannot sa 

That one is left me. Fifty children had I 

When the Greeks came ; nineteen were of one 
womb ; 

The knees of many of these, fierce Mars has 
Joosened ; 

And he who had no peer, Troy’s prop and 
theirs, 

Him hast thou kill’d now, fighting for his 
country, 

Hector ; and for his sake am I come here 

To ransom him, bringing a countless ransom. 

But thou, Achilles, fear the gods and think 

Of thine own father, and have mercy on me ; 

For I am much more wretched, and have borne 

What never mortal bore, I think, on earth, 

To lift unto my moath the hand of him 

Who slew my boys.’ 


He spoke ; and there arose 
Sharp longing in Achilles for his father ; 
And taking Priam by the hand, he gently 
Put him away ; for both shed tears to think 
Of other times : the one most bitter one 
For Hector, and with wilfal wretchedness 
Lay right before Achilles ; and the other 
For his own father now, and now his friend ; 
And the whole house might hear them as they 

moan’d. 

But when divine Achilles had refresh’d 
His soul with tears, and sharp desire had eft 
His heart and limbs, he got up from his threne, 
And raised the old man by his hand, and took 
Pity on his grey head and his grey chin.” 


To this specimen of Mr. L. H.’s 
powers as a translator, we must beg 
leave to add a no less admirable one 
from the Italian. It is Torquato Tas- 
so’s celebrated Ode onthe Golden Age, 
sung by the chorus in the beautiful 
pastoral drama of the Aminta: 

CHORUS. 

“© OQ, lovely age of gold! 

Not that the rivers roll’d 
With milk, or that the woods dropp’d honey- 

dew ; 

Not that the ready ground 

Produe’d without a wound 
Or the mild serpent had no teeth that slew ; 

Not that a cloudless blue 

For ever was in sight, 

Or that the heay’n which burns, 

And now is cold by turns, 

Look’d out in glad and everlasting light : 

No, nor that even the insolent ships from far 

Brought war to no new land, and riches worse 
than war ; 


But solely that that vain 
And breath-invented pain, 
That idol of mistakes, that worshipp’d cheat, 
That honour,—since so call’d, 
By vulgar minds appall’d, 
Play’d not the tyrant with our nature yet. 
It had not come to fret 
The sweet and happy fold 
Of gentle human kind ; 
Nor did its hard law bind 
Souls nurs’d in freedom; but that law of gold, 
That glad and golden law, all free and fitted, 
Which nature’s ownhand wrote,—what pleases 
is permitted. 
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Then among streams and flowers 
The little winged powers 
Went singing carols without torch or bow: 
The nymphs and shepherds sat 
Mingling with innocent chat [low 
Sports and low whispers; and with whispers 
Kisses that would not go. 
* * % % a * # 


Our sorrows and our pains, 
These are thy noble gains! 
But oh! thou love’s and nature’s masterer, 
Thou conqueror of the crown’d, 
What dost thou on this ground, 
Too small a circle for thy mighty sphere ? 
Go, and make slumber dear 
To the renown’d and high ; 
We here, alowly race, 
Can live without thy grace 
After the use of mild antiquity: 
Go, let us love; since years 
No trace allow, and life soon disappears, &c. 


But we must here interrupt our 
visions of the ‘‘ golden prime,” and 
take our leave of the poetry of Mr. H. 
to pursue more serious duties, and 
fulfil the higher and more useful ob- 
jects of our work. Though moral and 
religious views, and the promotion of 
‘‘peace and good will to man,” with 
christian knowledge and humility, be 
the chief aim of our uniform and unre- 
initting efforts, we are occasionally 
glad to season our instruction with the 
slad voice and the fresh and invigo- 
rating spirit of the muse. In accom- 
plishing this, however, we shall en- 
deavour to bring before our readers 
only such of our distinguished poets, 
whose works are equally celebrated 
for taste and genius, as for the purer 
qualities and more ennobling princi- 
ples of humanity, morals, and re- 
ligion. a SP: 

— a 


Answer to a Query on the Division of 


the Earth in the Days of Peleg. 


In col. 865, a Query was inserted re- 
specting ‘‘The Division of the Earth 
in the days of Peleg,” to which, in 
col. 977, a brief answer was given. 
Since the preceding appeared, we 
have been favoured with the following, 
which, asit takes another view of the 
subject, we also insert. 
Mr. EpITor. 

S1ir,—In answer to a Query from E. 
W. ‘On the Division of the Earth in 
the days of Peleg ;” inserted col. 865 
of your September number; the un- 
derwritten extract from an excellent 
and impartial work, ‘‘The History of 
all Religions, by John Bellamy, au- 


thor of Biblical Criticisms in the Clas- | Jared after the birth of Enoch - 800 


sical Journal,” will not, perhaps, be 
unacceptable or uninteresting to your 
numerous readers. 

I am, your’s, respectfully, 


AIZEOS. 
125, Oxford-Street, London. 


PELEG means to divide, therefore it 
is said, in his days the earth was divided. 
Some have thought that this has rela- 
tion to the earth; that originally it was 
in one compact mass, and that at this 
period of the world it was divided by 
an earthquake as itis now; buta sup- 
position of this nature cannot be ad- 
mitted, because it leaves us to con- 
clude that the Divine Being could not 
foresee what should happen, and 
therefore, that when the time came, 
he found it necessary to make this 
division.—But leaving such suppo- 
sitions to those who can be satisfied 
with them, I shall give what I con- 
ceive to be a more rational account of 
this transaction, more consistent with 
the understanding of the original wri- 
ter of the sacred scriptures, which 
treat only concerning things apper- 
taining to religion, and the future state 
of man. 

By the earth, in scripture language, 
is frequently meant the inhabitants, 
Gen. vi. 11. The earth also was corrupt. 
—ch. xi. i. And the whole earth was of 
one lunguage.—ch. xix. 31. After the 
manner of all the earth— Psalm c. 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, alt 
ye lands.—Deut. xxxii. 1. Hear, O 
earth, the words of my mouth.—\1st 
Kings x. 24. And all the earth sought 
Solomon.—Therefore it is more con- 
sistent with enlightened reason, and 
we have the authority of scripture to 
conclude, that some other division 
was meant by the sacred writer.— 
Now, as it appears that these names 
were given by the patriarchs to their 
descendants, to signify the states of 
these patriarchal churches, it is also 
as certain that at this time there was 
a division made among them, for a 
singular change took place in the first 
order of patriarchs, from Adam to 
Enoch, who are said to have lived 
800 years after the birth of their suc- 


cessors. Thus: 

years. 
Seth after the birth of Enos - - 807 
Enos after the birth of Cainan - 815 


Cainan after the birth of Mahalaleel 840 
Mahalaleel after the birth of Jarad 830 
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And that this appnes to the ecclesi- | 
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birth of their first- en son.—Thus 

Peleg lived after the birth of Reu 209 


years; Reu after the birth of Serug, 
207 years; Serug after the birth of 
Nahor, 200 years. 

Now, if we consider that at this 
period, the Chaldean empire was ex- 
fending its conquests overa great part 
Ontne.east, that the love of dominion 
when ded by power will not suffer 
self to he-controlled, it is no wonder 
hing the Chaldean power put an end 

this ancient patriarchal-monarchical 
form of government. We have scrip- 
ture and history to prove, that this 
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division, which took place in the time 
of Peleg, was a division of the hingly 
and the priestly offices, arising from a 
general apostasy from the true wor- 
ship of God, which caused a division 
h ; the greatest part, either 
ion, or from ‘the preva- 
mple, a ido opted the polite 
worship of the Babylonians, the de- 
scendants of Ham. Thus the mo- 
archical form of government, which 
ym the time of Noah had been joined 
1e ecclesiastical, was now divided ; 
| riest pain chal was still 
ev, and in his descend- 
ug; like that whicls 
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I patriarch of the 
G ha ,onstantinople, who 
is considered as a nominal head of 
that chureh, but who has not any 
power as a temporal prince; or some- 


what like the pope, who, since his 
dominion has been circumscribed, and 
is. authority questioned, is reduced 
0 a Similar situation. 


—<—— 


ON THE NEGLECT OF GENIUS, 


Mr. Epiror. 
S1R,—The observations in‘your Maga- 


ine for October, (col. 937) on this 
ject, have led me to throw together 
the few following remarks for your 
consideration ; hoping, as well as the 
I tl »bservations, that some 


speedily ii up the 
subj ject, as it is one on which a great 


i 
deal may be said, it being of a peculi- 
arly inte! ‘esting nature 

Could we by any possible means 
take a retrospective glance at the ge- 
nius of every man who has lived with- 
in the last century, we. should find 
that few, very few indeed, have met 
with the encouragement they deserved 
or expected. This arises from a vari- 
ety of causes; from the difficulty, and 
even the impossibility, of pete ons, whe 
are able and willing to assist them, 
ever becoming acquainted. with their 
a uation, on account of the vast mul- 
titude who people.this ‘fair world ;” 
and when acquainted, probably fr om 
a want of suflicient judgment to. dis- 
tinguisl h the risings of that genius, 
which they would otherwise be willing 
to encourage and extend.—The prin- 
cipal reason why so many geniuses 
are never brought into action, is ow- 
ing te their having no opportunity to 
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give to the world the productions of | this, he has been suffered to rise and 


minds, that might, with cultivation, 
arrive at the pinnacle of excellence; 
and they are left to die unknown and 
unlamented. It was with this idea 
impressed upon his mind that Gray 
wrote his weil-known verse: 
«Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark untathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blash unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

This of course occurs more frequent- 
ly among the lower orders of society 
than others, arising from the want of 
means, and the employment of a great 
portion of their time in procuring the 
necessaries of life; while the other 
elasses have more time and money at 
their disposal. How many Cornwalls 
and Wordsworths have passed their 
days in the “‘ life-consuming den” of a 
cotton manufactory, or dragged on a 
miserable existence in a garret, stran- 
gers almost to every comfort of civil- 
ization and of social life? 


*‘So it has been, and so it must!” 


This does not arise so much from a 
general want of willingness in the pub- 
lic to relieve, (for, upon the whole, I 
must think that the people of England 
have not been backward.in rewarding 
merit,) as from a want of knowledge 
where these individuals are to be 
found. But when they are discovered, 
how tenderly should they use them! 
how should they excite their ardour in 
the pursuit of those objects of litera- 
ture or art which are open to their 
view, forgiving little faults and fail- 
ings, though they might occur ‘‘seventy 
times seven.” 

In addition to the names of the un- 
fortunate Chatterton and Savag 
which your correspondent has addu- 
ced, allow me to notice one who was, 
this time last year, 


See ee 4 Ef Ay 
awake to all the 


ed with the writings of thi 
man; yet they were full of high ima- 
gination and delicate fancy, and his 
images were beautiful, and more en- 
tirely his own, perhaps, than those of 
any living writer whatever. He had 
a fine ear, a tender heart; and at 
times, great force and originali 


pass away almost without notice. The 
laurel has been awarded (for-the pre- 
sent) to other brows : the bolder aspi- 
rants have been allowed to take their 
station on the slippery steps of the 
temple of fame, while he has been 
neatly hidden among the crowd during 
his life, and has at last died, solitary 
and in sorrow, in a foreign land.:::+ 
His sad and beautiful wish is at last 
accomplished : it was, that he might 
drink ‘‘of the warm south’, and 
‘‘ leave the world unseen,’’—and—(he 
is addressing the nightingale, )— 


‘And with thee fade away into the forest 
dim : 

Made far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou amongst the leaves hast never 
known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other 
eroan ; 

Where palsy shakes a few, and last grey hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and 
dies ; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow, 

And leaden-eyed despairs. 

Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow.” 


"Tis true, he was nearly ‘‘ hidden 
among the crowd;” but, notwith- 
standing his works were known to 
some persons, he was treated by them 
in a manner for which they may now 
be sorry, but for which they cannot 
atone! It was his ill fate to encounter 
the criticism of men now living, who, 
almost without any of those feelings 
that ought to be possessed by them, 
have cast a degree of ridicule and con- 
tempt upon every passage which they 
could discover in his writings; not 
for the purpose of warning the poet, 
nor in the irue spirit of criticism, but 
to indulge their own personal hatred 
of the man, because he was attached 
to a party to which they were opposed. 
—It was this that damped the ardour 
of his poetical genius,—this that gave 
a shock to his delicate frame and feel- 
ings,—and to this he has fallen a prey 
before the summer of his days had 
passed away. 

It is well for the honour of England 
that these cases are of so rare occur- 
rence. Itis well that there are indivi- 
duals who do their utmost to rescue 
cenius from the grasp of poverty, 
where they find it thus oppressed ; 


| for it is well known, that for want of 


both poets and paint- 


<p Sn vO em alike art at 
of every profession, 
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have sunk from the rank they held in 
society to the lowest ebb of misery; 
and have been compelled to neglect all 
their intellectual labours : 


*¢« Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their souls.” 


Seeing this is the case, what pow- 
erful claims press upon every indivi- 
dual to assist to the utmost of his 
ability, men of genius, when Jabour- 
ing under pecuniary difficulties !—The 
benefit they render to the individual is 


great; the benefit they render to their | 


country is greater; and, as their own 
reward, what a variety of pleasing 
thoughts must arise in their minds, on 
the recollection, that probably they 
have been the means of saving a wor- 
thy man from an early grave, of pre- 
serving him alive for the bringing up 
of his children, and knowing, in short, 
that all his posterity will bless his 
name ! 

I will take the liberty of mentioning 
a circumstance related by a friend a 
few days ago, closely bearing upon 
the subject. I will abstain from men- 
tioning names, but I could do it most 
willingly : the gentleman, if he should 
happen to see this, must know that I 
refer to him, and must feel an inward 
pleasure in the consciousness of having 
done an action, more worthy to be 
recorded in the page of history, than 
those of the warrior in the field of 
blood; and, if death had not interpo- 
sed between his good intentions and 
the object of them, he, no doubt, 
would have been the means of giving 
to the world the productions of a 
splendid genius, and of raising a wor- 
thy family from comparative indigence 
to affluence and ease. 

The family I speak of had a son, 
who was always remarkably fond of 
drawing; he had attained his 16th 
year, and manifested an ardent desire 
to be apprenticed to an artist. The 
parents applied to several, but none 
would take him without a sum of mo- 
mney above what they could in any 
manner collect together. He, how- 
ever, was not to be thwarted in the 
pursuit of the object so near his heart. 
He waited upon the gentleman to 
whom I refer, and wished him to take 
him under his care; the gentleman 
observed, that he thought it singular 
he should apply in such a manner to 
him; when the youth said, he trusted 
he would have no cause to repentif he 


took him: upon this the gentleman 
asked him if he had any specimens of 
his ability to show, when the youth 
produced two or three drawings he 
had with him, upon which he was de- 
sired to call again and bring some 
more. The youth obeyed; the conse- 
quence was, the worthy gentleman 
took him without a farthing, and found 
him possessed of a genius truly great. 
3ut five months had not elapsed, 
before death claimed him for his 
own. 

Another genius, a poet, was lately 
rescued by the kindness of some gen- 
tleman from the poverty that sur- 
rounded him, I mean John Clare, the 
peasant, who has published two orthree 
volumes of poetry, which display the 
powers of a mind, that, with proper 
culture, I have no doubt will further 
interest the public, and add one more 
poet to the number for which this 
country is at present so distinguished. 
Trusting that these gentlemen, as well 
as the individual referred to above, 
may long experience the pleasing 
satisfaction of being entitled to the 
good wishes, at least, of all who know 
them, I need scarcely say that they 
have mine most sincerely. 

I remain, Your’s, &e. 
M. M. 
Acton-Place, Oct. 3. 


re ee 
OBSERVATIONS ON LIGHT. 
( Concluded from col. 988. ) 


However unaccountable it may be, 
such is the fact; light is reflected. 
And to this reflection we are indebted 
for whatever enters into our view, 
which is not itself luminous; for the 
sight of whatever is sublime, or beau- 
tiful, or useful, in nature or in art. 
Were it not for the reflection of light, 
the only things visible would be the 
sun, stars, candles, &c. But it is 
evident, that the sun itself is lighted 
up, not so much to be looked at, 
as to empower us to look at other 
things. What is called day light, is 
light reflected from various terrestrial 
bodies; from air, clouds, earth, &c. 
Were it not for this reflection, if we 
turned our back to the sun, in the 
clearest day, we should see nothing ; 
and if we turned our face to that lumi- 
nary, I apprehend his unbroken, un- 
refractd rays, would overwhelm us 
with their effulgence. I see, or think 
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YT see, a most admirable display of 
wisdem and foresight, when consider- 
ing the manner in which light is re- 
flected by our atmosphere. If it was 
merely by chance, that our globe was 
encempassed with an elastic fluid, 
which, by reflecting the rays of the 
sun in all directions, enables us in all 
directions to see; to say the least of 
it, it was avery ¢ ood chance !! 

T am not an ‘optician, I am net 
reading a paper on optics, I can there- 
fore say but little on the causes and 
laws of the refraction of light. The 
introduction of the following observa- 
tions, I hope the clemency of gentle- 
men of the society will excuse. 

i. Light, when propelled from a 
juminous body, proceeds in a right 
fine, and will keep that course for 
ever, if not interrupted by the resist- 
ance or attraction of some other sub- 
stance. 

2. When a ray of light comes to a 
point within a given distance of any 
body, it is at that point either repelled 
or attracted ; if repelled, it is then 
called a reflected ray ; if attracted, it 
then enters upon the process of re- 
fraction. 

3. The instant a ray of light comes 
within the limit of the attraction of 
any body, its course is altered; and 
it inclines towards the perpendicular, 
i. e. towards the line, which cutting 
the point where attraction commences, 
is perpendicular to the surface or 
plane of attraction. This observation 
supposes the ray te come in an oblique 
direction. 

4. The ray of light, while it is m the 
limit of attraction, and has not actu- 
ally entered the body," is called in op- 
tics, the incident ray: and the angle 
which is contained betwixt such a ray 
and the perpendicular, is called the 
angle of incidence. 

5. When a ray is past the limit of 
attraction, and has actually entered 
the body, it is bent, or altered in its 
course a second time. According to 
the technicale of optics, it is then said 
to bea refracted ray: and the angle 
which is contained betwixt such a ray 
and the perpendicular, is called the 
angle of refraction, 

. If the ray of light pass out of a 
rarer into a denser medium, it invari- 
ably inclines towards the perpendicu- 
lar; if out of a denser medium into 


one that is rarer, it inclines from the | 
‘This may be illustra- | 


perpendicular. 
No. 34.— Vol. Hy. 


ted by a simple experiment: take a 
bason, or any hollow vessel; place at 
the bottom of it a piece of money ; let 
a person recede from the vessel until 
he lose sight of the money, then pour 
clear water into the vessel, and the 
piece of money will again become 
visible. Now in this experiment it is 
te be observed, that the rays of light 
reflected from the piece of money, 
passing out of the water which is 
dense, into the air whichis more rare, 
inclines from the perpendicular ; and 
so is seen at a greater distance from 
it. 

7. It is a fandamental Jaw in optics, 
that the angle of refraction is as the 
angle of incidence; i. e. the perpen- 
dicular line which cuts the point, 
where the ray enters the refracting 
medium, forms the same angle with 
the ray of incidence, as it does with 
the refracted ray. 

To the refrangibility of light, we are 
indebted for advantages not to be 
estimated. We derive from it, in 
great part, the dawn of the morning, 
the twilight of the evening, and the 
useful light of noon-day. It is that 
which gives to the convex lens its 
power; and in the telescope, its virtue 
“to celestial lengthens human sight.” 

A chemical view of the nature of 
light, I must leave to gentlemen who 
make chemistry their study. The 
identity, or the combination of light 
with caloric; its effects on vegetation, 
and especially i in producing vegetable 
green; its combination with different 
gases, and the manner in which it is 
given out by combustion—these and 
many other interesting particulars, 
which enter into this view of the sub- 
ject, the want of time, or the want of 
ability, or both, obliges me to pass 
over. 

With the same rapidity I must dis- 
miss the consideration of light which 
is emitted from the ignus fatui, and 
other meteors—from sea water, fishes, 
and insects, the glow-worm in parti- 
cular—and from various putrescent 
and phosphorescent substances. I 
venture, however, the conjecture, that 
electricity is the true solution of the 
difficulties attending these mysteri- 
ous appearances in nature. 

1 cannot, however, close this paper, 
without taking the opportunity which 
is afforded me, of stating what appear 
to me, some serious and weighty ob- 
jections against the Newtonian, or 
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commonly received theory oflight. If 
these objections should be removed 
by any gentleman present, I shall 
think myself in no small degree happy 
in having introduced them. 

1. Then is not the transmission of 
rays, or particles of light, from the 
sun, forinstance, contrary to the known | 
laws of attraction and gravitation? 
According to those laws, should we 
not suppose that distinct material 
particles, instead of proceeding with | 
such velocity from the sun, would sink | 
upon his surface ? | 

2. If the sunis, from all points of | 
his immense sphere, continually throw- 
ing off such floods of material sub- | 
stance, is it not clear, that in the | 
course of time the sun must waste 
away; and so will be verified the 
poet’s prediction, ‘‘ The sun himself 
shall grow dimwith age!” Dr. Priest- 
ley made some experiments, the result 
of which was, that the sun is in reality 
wasting ; and that its diameter is al- 
ready diminished six or seven inches. 
I, who am of opinion that He who 
made the sun, originally designed 
it to shine its appointed season, think 
there is something dark, and chilly, 
and freezing, in this waning, wasting, 
dying sun! 

3. If two rays of light, proceeding 
in right lines from two luminous bo- 
dies, come in contact with each other, 
is it not plain that they must discom- 
mode and interrupt, and alter each 
other’s course. But think what innu- 
merable multitudes of such rays are | 
propelled from the fixed stars; and | 
how they must come in contact with | 
each other at every possible angle! 
How is it, on this supposition, that 
their order is not disturbed? How is 
it that they reach us at all? 

4. A small taper alight in open air, 
is visible at a distance of two miles. 
An eye moving round the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, of which the flame 
is the centre, meets the light at every 
point. It will follow that a flame, 
whose magnitude is not sensibly di- 
minished, fills with positive, material 
substance, a hemisphere, whose 
longest diameter is four miles! Is 
not this incredible? 

5. Take a piece of paper, which, as 
every one knows, is porous to a great 
degree, admitting water with profu- 
sion; but it is opake, allowing but 
little light to pass through it, Dip 
this paper in oil, or in other words, 


fill up its pores, and it becomes trans- 
parent. Is not this a fact, which 
bears hard upon the supposition, that 
rays of light pass through the pores of 
bodies; for as the paper is the most 
porous before it is oiled, ought it 
not also to be then most transpa- 
rent? 
a 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO. 


( Continued from col. 1053.) 


The situation of John was indeed 
most critical. Whilst he was negoci- 
ating with the King of the Romans, 
Ladislaus had occupied the papal tex- 
ritories with a numerous and well ap- 
pointed army, and threatened to lay 
siege to Bologna, which was then the 
residence of the pontifical court. In 
these circumstances, the most steady 
adherents of the Pope were seized 
with a panic. Some fled to Ferrara, 
and others to Venice. John was about 
to follow them, when his fears were 
relieved by the intelligence that La- 
dislaus had been obliged to suspend 
his march in consequence of a violent 
access of fever. This news was soon 
followed by tidings of his death, which 
event took place in the month of Au- 
gust, in the year 1414.* 

Being thus freed from the pressure 


| of a formidable enemy, and no longer 


standing in need of the assistance of 


| the Emperor, John was strongly in- 
| clined to evade the holding of a gene- 


ral council, and to repair to Rome, 
which city was ready to receive him 
with open arms,, To this step he was 
incited by the admonitions of his rela- 
tives and friends, who warned him to 
take care Jest, though he went to the 
council as Pope, he should return as 
a private man. But he was deterred 
from following their advice by the re- 

nonstrances of the Cardinals, who 
unanimously represented to him the 
scandal which he would excite through- 
out the whole of Christendom, should 
he, by a violation of his solemn en- 
gagements, defeat the measures which 
were in progress for putting an end to 
the schism, and for enforcing the 
reformation of the church. Yielding 
to their importunity, he set out from 


* L’Enfant’s Council of Constance, vol. iie 
p.- 4—9. 
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Bologna on the ist day of October, 
1414, and entered the city of Con- 
stance in great state on the 28th of the 
same month. 

Before the termination of his jour- 
ney, circumstances occurred which 
his conscious mind interpreted as 
omens of ill luck. As he was passing 
through the city of Trent, a jester, 
who composed a part of his retinue, 
repeated to him a proverb, which 
intimates, that every Pope who passes 
through Trent is undone. As he was 
crossing one of the Tyrolese mountains, 
his carriage was overturned, which 
accident drew from him an ebserva- 
tion in which more was meant than 
met the ear, namely, “ By the devil, 
Iam down, [had better have staid at 
Bologna ;” and then looking towards 
the city of Constance, he exclaimed, 
‘7 plainly see yonder the trap where 
foxes are caught.” * 

Leonardo did net accompany his 
master to Constance, but followed 
him in the course ofa fewweeks. On 
the last day of December, 1414, he 
wrote to Nicelo Niccoli the following 
animated and interesting account of 
his journey. : 

“If I thought you were at all inte- 
rested in what is doing here, I would 
communicate to you the acts of the 
council, and a diary of its proceedings. 
But if I am not mistaken in your cha- 
racter, you are so far from entertain- 
ing any curiosity concerning these 
matters, that you think your welfare 
is concerned in knowing nothing of 
what you are pleased to call the tire- 
some-follies of the public. As, then, 
it is the duty of a host to provide re- 
freshments suitable to the palates of 
his guests, so it is incumbent on a 
friend writing to a friend to dwell upon 
topics which are agreeable to the taste 
of his correspondent. Since, then, 
your taste is rather delicate, since you 
dislike ordinary viands, I shall com- 
ply with your humour, and treat you 
with foreign dishes. To drop the me- 
taphor, I presume that you will at this 
time prefer to all other subjects, a de- 
seription of my travels. I will then 
give you an account of my journey, 
not indeed of the whole of it, (for that 
were inexpedient,) but of that portion 
of it which extended beyond the con- 
fines of Italy. 


* T’Enfant’s Council of Constance, vol. i. 
p- 12, 18. 


respectively reside looks towards Ger- 


**T arrived at Verona on the 27th of 
November, at an early hour in the 
morning, and spent the remainder of 
the day in examining the curiosities 
of the place, which are well worthy of 
attention, on account of their antiquity 
and their beauty. At day-break on 
the following day I crossed the Adige, 
and proceeded towards the Alps. 
When I reached the place where the 
Adige fluws into the plains of Tialy, 
my eyes were gratified by a wonderful 
spectacle. A deep and narrow road 
winds between two lofty mountains, 
hollowed out as it were by nature. It 
is truly an alpian spot, and by the 
murmur of its waters, and the roaring 
of its floods, affords no unapt type of 
the rude and savage manners of the 
people through whose territory it flows. 
Between the river and the mountain 
on the right, the way is so narrow, that 
single carriages, and even single 
horsemen, find much difficulty in pass- 
ing along it, whilst on the left a rapid 
torrent washes the foot of the crags 
along the side of which itis extended: 


“On each hand rugged rocks and_ pointed 
cliffs 
Rise towering to the sky.” 


‘‘ For a considerable extent of way, 
this road maintains the same charac- 
ter, being overhung with impending 
rocks, through which runs a deep and 
rapid stream. The cliffs approach 
each other so near, that the sky is only 
just perceptible as through a narrow 
opening—the mountains are bare and 
craggy, and composed of the hardest 
species of flint. In point of capacity 
of defence, the Cilician straits and 
the Candine forks, renowned for the 
slaughter of the Roman army, must 
yield to this fermidable gorge; for I 
am persuaded that a single man, by 
rolling down stones from above, might 
hold in check a whole army of French 
or Germans, should they attempt the 
passage. 

‘* Having spent two days in passing 
through this valley, we arrived at 
Trent, atown pleasantly situated in a 
tolerably extensive plain, and beauti- 
tifully skirted by the river. It is a 
circumstance worthy of observation, 
that the inhabitants of this place, 
though contained within the same 
walls, speak different languages, some 
the German, and others the Italian, 
according asthe quarter in which they 
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many or Italy. I believe that this 
variance of dialect prevails even inthe 
discussions which take place in their 
public assemblies. When we had 
proceeded a few miles beyond Trent, 
we were much alarmed by a custom 
truly worthy of barbarians. On the 
rocks which overhang the river, there 
are many castles, which are held by 
the nobility of the country. When 
travellers in any extraordinary num- 
ber wind their way beneath these for- 
tresses, horns are suddenly sounded 
from their towers, and as great a 
multitude of men as can be mustered 
show themselves on the walls and 
bulwarks, and shout and howl like so 
many cnemies and barbarians. Tra- 
vellers who are unaccustomed to this 
uproar are alarmed ; and it requires 
uncommon strength of nerve net to be 
terrified on the occurrence of sucha 
hostile demonstration, espceially in 
places which seem to be most aptly 
chosen for the perpetration of robbery. 
They have adopted this barbarous and 
savage custom with the view of pre- 
serving their property, as thinking 
that travellers will abstain from depre- 
dations, when they receive this notice 


. . ate 4 
that their proceedings are vigilantly 


watched. For my part, I thought I 
was marching through an enemy’s 
country, and was strongly reminded 
of these lines of Virgil, 


“When from Laurentum’s towers the sign of 
war 
Turnus unfurl’d, and loud the clarion blew.” 


“* But to return :—from Trent we pro- 
ceeded to the delightful and wealthy 
village of Tramen, situated beyond 
the river on a mountain to the left, 
and overhung in a picturesque and 
striking manner by a stupendous rock, 

‘his village is celebrated for the mul- 
titude of its vineyards, which surpass, 
in number, all that I have seen in any 
other place. The soil in which the 
vines are planted is as white as snow, 
which phenomenon is occasioned by 
the washing down of the particles of 
limestone, of which the overhanging 
rock is composed. At Tramin is 
made a quantity of wine, suflicient to 
supply an export into the countries 
beyond the Alps. Hence we proceed- 
ed to Meran. I am in doubt whether 
to call this place a city or a village. 
Itis large enough to be styled a city ; 
but it has no walls. I suppose that 
both Tramen and Meran, notwith- | 


standing their opulence, are destitute 
of fortifications, on account of the 
rocks by which they are overhung. 
Advancing from Meran beyond the 
Adige, we arrived on the third day at 
a ridge of hills. Here the road runs 
with a gentle acelivity between two 
peaks, terminating at the summit of 
the ascent in a pla, in which are two 
lakes, at no great distance from each 
other. From this spot the waters flow 
in diflerent directions : for from the 
one of these lakes rises the Adige, 
which runs towards the south; and 
from the other, a river called the Inn, 
which, flowing towards Germany, falls 
into the Danube. The descent from 
this ridge is much more difficult than 
its ascent, for the road is steep and 
narrow, and in some places it is di- 


| rected by human art through long 


windings by the side of steep rocks 
into a deep ravine. On the right im- 
pends a lofty mountain; on the left 
are precipices, down which the travel- 
ler cannot look without dread. Above 
and below there is an incredible mul- 
titude of firs, wild pines, cypresses, 
ash, beech, and other species of trees. 
Having proceeded from this ridge 
through deep and difficult valleys for 
the space of two days, we came to 
another, which the natives call the 
Eagle’s Mount. Our passage over 
this mountain was most difficult and 
rough; for, besides the fatigue ef 
climbing its steep acclivities, we here 
encountered snow, which in many 
places lay to the depth of twenty feet, 
and through which we found only a 
single track ef not more than a foot in 
breadth. Along this path, the men, 
stepping lightly, made their way rea- 
dily enough; but the horses were 
wretchedly embarrassed. They were 
led by the bridle ; and if they stepped 
with either foot out of the track, they 
plunged into the snow, from which 
they could not be extricated without 
the utmost hazard and difficulty. 
With these embarrassments we strug- 
gled for the length of three miles, till 
we had crossed the ridge and begun to 
descend. This I can truly say was 
the most perilous and difficult part of 
our journey. From the gorge of the 
Adige, which I have described above, 
to the plain country on the other side 
the Alps, is a distance of about two 
hundred miles. In the course of this 
tract there rise such lofty mountains, 
such craggy rocks, such numerous 
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ridges, such mighty masses of wild- 
ness, that the mind is led to wonder 
what could be the object of their cre- 
ation. As for myself, when I contem- 
plated these immense wonders of na- 
ture, which seem to have subsisted 
from all eternity, I was struck with a 
sensation of awe, which still recurs 
at the recollection of this sublime 
scenery. 

‘At the distance of twenty miles 
from the foot of the Alps, we came to 
an opulent town called Feldkirk, 
abounding in handsome edifices, vine- 
yards, and orchards. On the follow- 
ing day, at seven miles’ distance from 
Feldkirk, wecrossed the Rhine, which 
rises in the Alps, not far to the left of 
the place where we crossed it. But 
soon after its rise it turns to the right, 
and being increased by many tributary 
streams, it rolls a large body of water 
in a north-easterly direction. Its wa- 
ter is of a bluish-green colour, its 
course is rapid, its channel sandy— 
but the sand is so hard thatit does not 
yield to the pressure of the feet. 
Having been ferried over the river, 
we left it on our right, and traversed 
a long and marshy plaintill we arrived 
at a fortress called Rheineck. Here 
we found ourselves again on the bank 
of the Rhine, which here having 
changed its course flows towards the 
north-west, and forms a stagnant lake 
a little below the fortress. Having 
made the requisite inquiries as to the 
best mode of proceeding from hence, 
I sent my horses and servants by land, 
and went myself in a fishing-boat 
which I had hired, down theriver, and 
across the lake to Constance. The 
lake is most beautiful. Its banks are 
studded with castles and villages. Its 
xravelly bottom is clearly discernible 
through its pellucid water. It con- 
tains a variety of species of fish ; but 
in peint of numbers, not so great plen- 
ty as might be expected from the ex- 
tent of its waters. It is twenty-five 
miles in length ; in breadth it varies 
from ten to fifteen miles. Constance 
is situated at its lower extremity. 
This city is not large, but opulent and 
beautiful. Near its walls, the Rhine 
emerges from the lake, and resumes 
the character of a river. Over it is 
thrown a bridge, extending from the 
city gate to the German territory. 
Beyond the bridge, on the other side 
of the river, are a considerable number 
of buildings. 


“T have made many inquiries among 
the citizens concerning the antiquity 
and origin of Constance; but I have 
not hitherto met with any.one who 
could give me an account of his own 
grandfather, much less of his native 
city. On making diligent search, 
however, I found a marble slab, con- 
taining an inscription in ancient cha- 
racters, from which it appears that 
this city, which was formerly called 
Vitudura, derived its present name 
from Constantius, the father of Con- 
stantine, who was declared Cesar by 
Dioclesian and Maximian. This in- 
scription, no one of the citizens of Con- 
stance can read; and the populace 
are persuaded that it is a valuable 
relic, containing the names of ancient 
saints. Hence the women and the 
ignorant rabble, have almost worn 
out the letters of the inscription by 
rubbing it with their hands and faces, 
whereas it is so far from recording the 
names of the saints of Christ, that it 
was intended to preserve the memory 
of the persecutors of the Christian 
faith. 

‘*T will now say a few words respect- 
ing the manners and institutions of 
this little state, which are matters well 
worthy of a traveller’s attention. A 
chief magistrate is yearly elected by 
the suffrages of the citizens ; but he 
does not reside during his office in any 
public palace, but in his own private 
house. Whenever he walks abroad, 
he is attended by officers armed with 
wands. His dress, however, is not 
different from that of his fellow citi- 
zens. He takes cognizance of all 
charges of murder, theft, robbery, 
poisoning, adultery, and other crimes. 
In the trials of offenders he is assisted 
by a jury, appointed by the citizens. 
The culprits are brought before him in 
chains; but free liberty of speech is 
allowed, both to the prosecutors and 
the criminal or his advocates. When 
the pleadings are ended, the verdict 
is given; and if the prisoner is con- 
victed, the appropriate punishment is 
inflicted by the officers of the chief 
magistrate. The same process is used 
in the determining of civil causes. 


| This liberal mode of trial tends much 


to the improvement of eloquence, since 
ability in pleading is consequently the 
means of attaining to dignity and in- 
fluence. 

‘This community is divided into two 
| classes, gentry and plebeians, The 
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atter gain their livelihood 
merece and trade 
pom dignity by living 
ne of their patrim¢ onial e: states. 
let beian, on becoming rich, 
he gentry to rank amo? 
vence the two orders have long been 
kept distinct, since the gentry deem 
it beneath them to be employed i 
business, and the trades-people have 
no means of rising to a superior rank 
in society. The state is, however, 
jointly governed by both these orders. 
Farewell,”’* 


ok 


( To be continued. ) 


J 1 - 4 “ {ITI AYKT Ir 66 Y4/ I 1 . 
IN answer to a query, viz. “ W hich 
may be deemed 


ral or acquired 


most vaiuab: >, natu- 


abliitles?° we have re- 


sived several papers, which have been 
“s -t 
inserted i'wo others have iched 
} YW BA iP « ,antrendiuap 
our hands. These also we introduce, 


that our readers 
tunity of weighing 
vanced on each side, of 
judgments as the 
seem to preponderate, and of drawing 
conclusions for themselves. 


may have 
forming their 


ok pele 
own €V1lGence 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—Perceiving that the 
tions of Iven have called forth the re- 
marks of your correspondent Philo- 
mathes, 


same number of reasons for preferring | 


acquired abilities, w 
favour of natural, 


and that. he has put 


item against item, in the scales of 
advantage, leaving your readers to 


oP termine which preponderates, I con- 
eive the following remarks may not 
be unacceptable.— 

Iven sets out with observing, that 
natural abilities are most valuable, be- 
cause they “lie at the very founda- 
tion of all acquired.” This is met by 


is allowed 


od | i 
rst them ; 


by com- 
e; the former maintain 
upon the in- 
No | 


an oppor- | 


i - rta ag. | 
the arguments ad- | 


may | 


observa- | 


(col. 926,) who produces the | 


hich [ven did in | 


} 
.| himself 
| 


| essential, the product of natural ta- 
lents? I therefore conceive that Iven 
is strictly correct in ‘asserting, that 
natural abilities ‘‘ lie at the very foun- 
dation ofacquired,” because man forms 
| no conception, without natural abili- 
| ties, th hat those are essential which are 
| acquired. 
| Having thus struck the balance on 
the first, I now proceed to offer.a fe 
| remarks on the second reasons isytiat 
correspondents. Iven asserts, that na- 
tural abilities are most valuable, ‘‘ be- 
cause they are derived from a higher 
source :” Philomathes puts into the 
| other scale, that acquired abilities are 
| most valuable, ** b ecause they promote 
his honour and welfare through life.” 
{ adinit the treasures of learning are 
unexhausted. But what induces man 
to work the mine in search of them, 
| but natural abilities? It is their pos- 
| Sessor who is desirous to improve 
he feels it necessary to polish 
acquisition. We may in- 
I ask, Which is 
—a diamond in its rough 


| them: 
| them, by 
| stance a diamond. 
| most valuable, 


state; or the dust, which is the pro- 
| duct of cutting and polishing? The 


value of natural abilities is much in- 
creased, if we consider the high ori- 
{gin from which they are derived. 
| Without natural abilities, I contend, 
| man does not acquire any; therefore 

it is the source from which his “ ho- 

| nour and welfare through life” mast 
| flow. 

With respect to the third class of 
| reasons, I conceive both of them are 
| applicable to natural abilities. The re- 

marks of Philomathes militate against 
; for how can man acquire mo- 
rality ? “It is the Holy Spirit which 
produces an holy life; it is the omni- 
ma Jehovah that furnishes us with 
alents, whereby we may promote the 
sakion of others, and teach them to 
‘‘do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with their God;” therefore 
“ they involve a greater degree of re- 


the per contra assertion, that acquired 


abilities are most valuable, ‘“‘ because 
man himself deems them essential.’’ 
I ask, Does an idiot, who most cer- 
tainly has no natural abilities, deem it 
essential to acquire any? Lask,; Does 
man en masse deem acquired abilities 
essential? Is not that which induces 
man to consider acquired abilities as 


“Leonardi Arct, Epistola, lib. iv. ep. 5. 


sponsibility.” 
The grounds of the fourth and last 


| class of reasons of your correspondents 


| are so wide 


ely different, that I conceive 
any remarks are unnecessary ; enough 
having been said, I have the vanity to 
think, to induce your readers to go 
along with me in deciding in favour ‘of 
ven" and awarding to him the laurel 
of victory. 

ELIA. 


London, 17th October, 1821 
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Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—l cannot forbear transmitting 
you the result of a few reflections upon 
the interesting query, ‘‘ Which are the 
most valuable, natural or acquired abili- 
ties?” particularly after the novel and 
ingenious argument used by Iven, in 
col. 847, where he says, ‘‘ I am almost 
inclined to affirm, that, strictly speak- 
ing, there are no such things as acquired 
abilities, independently of natural.” 
Iven being of opinion that ‘ natural 
abilities are the more valuable,” fan- 

s himself perfectly secure, and free 
from all attack, by this analytical dis- 
covery in the constitution of the mind. 
But not willing to settle the matter so 
‘‘unceremontously,” he goes a little 
further in words, (though precisely the 
Same argument,) and adduces the case 
of an idiot, which he considers strict- 
ly in point,—which admits of no dis- 
pute,—and which solves the query. He 
says, ‘“‘that the idiot has no natural 
mental abilities; and, I ask, can he 
acquire any?’ Your correspondent 
might have asked, with as much pro- 
priety, Can a fool be a wise man? 
Surely not! This question is asked 
evidently for the purpose of claiming 
an additional support to his former 
declaration, and to demonstrate most 
indisputably the critical accuracy of his 
conclusion, that ‘‘ natural abilities are 
the more valuable.” If this be a case 
*‘ strictly in point,” there is an end to 
all discussion; and I am surprised 
that Iven should think it worth his 
while to attempt to reason further upon 
a subject, to him so self-evident. 

We all know, that if there be a de- 
fect in the organization of the mental 
faculties, that it will he totally impos- 
sible for any individual labouring un- 
der that defect, to acquire mental abi- 
litics. We might as well expect, that 
a man, naturaliy black, can acquire 
the complexion of a white. But, Sir, 
the question propounded for solution, 
I apprehend, has been entirely mis- 
taken by Iven. 

When we speak of any individual 
who possesses natural abilities, we im- 
mediately suppose the idea of that 
person being endowed With more than 
an ordinary share of nature’s gifts; 
and consequently, that he has a greater 
facility afforded him to arrive at a 
higher pitch of intellectual improve- 
ment, than the man who possesses 
only the general boon. This, I have 


no doubt, is the real interpretation of 


the query, as intended by the pro- 
pounder of it. It is not, to clothe 
Iven’s idea of it in other language, 

“* Whether a man possessing not even 
an ordinary share of mental endow- 
ments, shall rise, by acquired abilities, 

superior to him who boasts only of the 
common qualifications of mind, which 
nature every day bestows; but can 
natural abilities (that are above the 
lot which falls to mankind at large) 
be considered, abstractedly, more va- 
luable than abilities cultivated and 
enriched by the individual who pos- 
sesses only the general proportion of 
nature’s common bounty?” I beg 
pardon for offering so much upon the 
real meaning of the question proposed; 

but as I have considered it necessary 
for the full elucidation of the subject, 
I entertain no doubt of receiving a 
complete justification at your hands, 
and at the hands of your readers in 
eeneral. 

In this view of the question, I shall 
consider it; and in doing which, per- 
mit me to state, that I think it will’ be 
no difficult thing to shew, that acquired 
abilities must ‘be considered of the 
greater value.— 

Natural abilities can be of little use 
to the individual who possesses them, 
or to society at large, unless they are 
cultivated and improved. However 
fertile the soil may be, if left neglected 
and uncultivated by the husbandman, 
it becomes as a barren tree, and wil! 
not produce beneficial fruits. This 
reasoning is precisely analogous to the 
question under consideration. 

If nature should confer gifts on one, 
Sobre cannot be considered the boon 

o all,) and he should apply himself 
ofa 1 diligence and perseverance to the 
improvement of his mind; there can 
be little doubt, but that he will rise to 
usefulness and to pre-eminence ; while 
the man who possesses only 


‘‘ Nature’s common share,’’ 


and consequently, depends upon his 
mental energies alone, may, perhaps, 
rise only to mediocrity; but if the for- 
mer does not use those advantages, 
(and this is precisely the question,) 
they will avail him nothing; or, to use 
a very humble figure of speech, it is 
putting valuable tools into the hands 
of an unskilful workman. 

I may illustrate this fact by pointing 
you to the American calculating boy, 
who was in England some little time 
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since, and through the bountiful gifts 
of nature, (amounting almost to a mi- 
racle,) he was enabled to answer any 
question connected with figures with 
the greatest and most surprising faci- 
lity. However abstruse and compli- 
cated the question, the answer was as 
immediate and conclusive. It grati- 
fied an eager curiosity ; but where was 
the advantage which accrued, either to 
his own mind, or to society at large? 
He had an inherent mode of calcula- 


tion, there can be no doubt, or there | 


would have been no occasion for a 
moment’s delay, before the answer to 
the question was given; or for the evi- 
dent intensity of thought which mani- 
festly pervaded his mind. But with 
all the created astonishment, he was 
unable to communicate by what means 
he arrived at his accurate results. It 
was for want of acquired ability that all 
this was lost. Had his mind been duly 
educated, and means used for its im- 
provement, he would not only, in all 
probability, have placed himself ina 
very superior situation of life, but 
would have been enabled to shew to 
the world a system of ready calcula- 
tion, which would have rendered all 
former ones totally useless. However 
great the natural genius of a man may 
be, it cannot be of any service without 
acquired means be used to expand, to 
systematize, and to develope its pow- 
ers for the benefit of others. This is 
the great object of education; and it 
is this which has raised Great Britain 
to the present elevated standard of 
civilization over the other nations of 
the earth. ‘A human soul without 


education is like marble in the quarry, | 


which shews none of its inherent beau- 


ties till the skillof the sculptor fetches | 


out all its colours.” 

I might refer you to the splendid 
natural gifts bestowed on Clare, the 
Northamptonshire poet; and Hogg, the 
author of the Ettrick Shepherd. The 
former, it is well known, was drawn 
out from the secluded paths of a rus- 
tic life, and raised, by the patronage 
of the highest literary characters in 
this country, from a state of indigence 
to comfort and to ease;—from dark 
obscurity to acknowledged respecta- 
bility. His critical patrons have pro- 
nounced, that had he received educa- 
tion equal to the natural genius of his 
mind, he would have shone like a 
bright constellation in the British he- 
misphere ; he would not, in all proba- 


| to engage and to instruct. 


bility, have been inferior to the very 
best of the English poets: but even 
as he is, can it be supposed that his 
poetic effusions are the alone sponta- 
neous effect of a natural genius? No. 
Ask him if they arose from his mind 
instantaneously, without thought, or 
the active exercise of his intellectual 
powers, like the bright orb of day 
upon his vision; and he will reiterate 
the same monosyllable. With his li- 
mited pecuniary means of acquiring 
intelligence, he has used the utmost 


| of them in the cultivation of his mind. 


His poetic Muse bears the image of 
a humble but attentive observation, 
and a circumscribed acquaintance with 
reading —the necessary result of a close 
mental application. 

The author of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
whose origin was not more dazzling 
or conspicuous, was employed in the 
noiseless scenes of a pastoral life. He 
too was not less endowed by nature’s 
generous hand; but would the pro- 
ductions of his pen haye been so choice 
and valuable, had he not cultivated 
and matured to perfection those intel- 
lectual endowments which he possess- 
ed. They manifest a profound know- 
ledge, and a discreet and penetrating 
judgment. They carry an indelible 
impression of an acquaintance with 
books, and a minute attention to every 
thing worthy of record. His poetry 
particularly abounds with simplicity 
of sentiment, and anu nassuming rich- 
ness of language, that cannot fail both 
He has 
risen, and stili continues to rise, like 
the melodious lark, chanting his hymns 
of praise, and issuing sweet sounds of 
music through the skies. That na- 
ture’s first inherent impress impelled 
him onwards, I admit; but that his 
own acquired abilities have contribut- 
ed more to his present situation in the 
literary world, no one, I presume, will 
attempt to deny. 

I have selected these three instances 
from a number which I might enume- 
rate, not from their being more pro- 
minent than others; but because the 
individuals are generally known, and 
that living facts are ponderable argu- 
ments, and will stand the test when 
the soundest reasoning shall appear to 
fail. 

Another reason I urge in favour of 
acquired abilities is, because they make 
not only the man a social being; but 
they presuppose an action of mind, 
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always meritorious, and which musé 
bring with them their own reward. 
An indolent man, either in body-or 
mind, is ever considered a despicable 
creature, and unworthy of society ; but 
whereveracquired abilities centre, there 
can be no suchapathy. They preduce 
also a mental emulation, which is at 
all times honourable and instructive. 
Man is so constituted by the wise 
arrangements of Providence, as to be 
constantly looking after honour and 
fame; and here a field opens, fully 
commensurate with his most ardent 
wishes. Every stimulant is here af- 
forded to attain the prize. They lead 
him on with glowing impatience to 
furnish his mind with those materials 
of knowledge, by which we think, we 
reason, we act, and from which fresh 
discoveries, both in science and in art, 
are produced. 

But the man who possesses natural 
abilities alone, without putting them 
into active operation, remains a per- 
fect cipher, and worse than a non- 
entity. Itis depositing wealth of the 
richest treasure beneath some ponder- 
able pile of eastern ruins, that the 
passing traveller is forbid even to 
touch, and which, when once crum- 


bled into dust by the hand of time, is | 


lost for ever. 

What is it that elevates the human 
species above the brute creation? It 
is his intellect. Is not man in gene- 
ral, particularly he who possesses na- 
tural abilities, not only blameable, but 
criminal, in the eyes of his fellow- 


creatures and of his Creator, to suffer | 


himself to degenerate into the sense- 
less and unmeaning movements of a 
brute, and leave nothing to distinguish 
him from that species, but an empty 
name and form ? 
Your’s, most respectfully, 
T. W—n. 
Blackfriars-road, Oct.11, 1821. 
ne 


CHILBLAINS. 

To Cure,—Apply sali and onions 
pounded together, or a poultice of 
roasted onions hot, and keep it on 
iwo or three days, if not cured sooner; 
or hot turnip parings roasted, chang- 
ing them twice or thrice a day; if they 
are broken, wash them with tincture 
of myrrh, in a little water. Jo Pre- 
vent,—Wear flannel socks, or wash 
the feet or hands with flour of mus- 
tard. 

No. 34.—Vou, II. 


POETRY, 


SLEEP, A PARODY: 
Or, a Soliloquy for a Sluggard. 


To rise, or not to rise? that is the question, 

W hether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of reproving conscience, 

Or to take arms against these slothful habits, 

And by opposing, end them.—To rise—to sleep 

No more: and by arising, say we end 

The head-ach, and the thousand evils 

That sloth is heir to: it is a victory 

Devoutly to be wish’d.—To rise—to sleep,~- 

To sleep, perchance to dream ;—aye, there's 
the rub, 

For in that idle sleep what dreams may come 

To agitate this lazy mortal coil, 

Should make us pause ;—for it is said 

That drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags , 

And he that loveth sleep, shall come to poverty. 

Who can bear to be so often warn’d ? 

By fading cheeks, by loss of appetite, 

By weariness of limbs so long confin’d, 

And all th’ inquietudes the sluggard feels, 

When he himself might his quietus make, 

By getting up. O murderer of time! 

That sound thou heardest was another knell 

Of thy departing hours. Where are they? 

Forgotten? No, recorded in His book 

Who never slumbereth, nor sleepeth. 

What doest thou here, when all’s in motion, 

Sweating and snoring thy short life away? 

Hast thou no dread of something after death, 

In that remoter country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, but there is fix’d? 

Know’st thou the large arrear of talents bury’d? 

Df precious time so much of, yawn’d away? 

Go to the Ant, thou sluggard; her ways con- 
sider, 

And be wise. Fold not thy arms again, 

Nor over turn, nor listen to the voice of sloth, 

Craving five minutes more ;—but up at once, 

And fill the station allotted thee by Providence, 

Nor slumber here, lest thou a slumberer be 

When the archangel’s trumpet rouse to judg- 
ment, 

And thou be call’d for, to give account 

Of all things done by thee whilst in the body. 


H. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Written for the Anniversary of the Penryn Me- 
thodist Sunday School, Cornwall, and spoken 
by two of the Scholars, June 24, 1821. 


WHILE Jesus sojourn’d here below, 
Pleas’d for a season to forego 
The honours of his throne ; 
One constant object he pursu’d, 
To do his needy creatures good, 
And make his mercy known. 


The dumb, the deaf, the lame, the blind, 
Flock’d to the Saviour of mankind, 

In hopes a cure to gain; 
Lepers were cleans’d; the poor were fed ; 
Disease and want before him fled ; 

None sought his aid im vain. 
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With pious zeal and heart sincere, 
Behold! a multitude appear 
Amid the suppliant throng ; 
Young children in their arms they bring, 
Presenting to their lowly King, — 
To whom all hearts belong. 


‘* Forbear!” his own disciples cry 
ce 


Nor trouble thus cur Master: 
“« Should infants be hi 


il 


“¢ Suffice the wonders he has wrought 


For those of riper years, when brought 
“« His benefits to share.” 
But Jesus sure would disapprove 
That zeal, which hasted to remove 
Poor children from his sight: 
‘«* Suffer those little ones,” he eried, 
“‘ To come to me, nor turn aside 
** In whom I most delight.” 
Into his arms the babes he took, 
While grace beam’d forth in ev'ry look, 

With love that knew no end: 

On each his blessing he bestow'd, 
And thus by actions plainly shew’d 

Himself the children’s friend. 
And is not Jesus gracious still? 
And is it not his heay’nly will, 

That all should learn, while young, 
To read his word, his laws revere, — 
Hallow his sabbaths, and draw near 

Where God’s high praise is sung? 
But see! throughout our native land, 
Myriads, alas! of children stand, 

Untutor’d, and forgot; 

As Heathens ignorant and blind, 
To ev'ry evil work inclin’d; 
How wretched is their lot! 


Nature’s pernicious weeds run wild, 

And spread, in each neglected child, 
O’er all th’ uncultur’d heart ; 

And as they grow inur’d to sin, 


The dire disease strikes deeper in, 
And cleaves to evry part. 


No pious parent’s tender care 
Their folly checks, or shews them where 
True happiness is found : 
Then say, what wonder can it 
‘Amongst these giddy youths to see 
All sorts of vice abound? 
Blest institution, hail! ’tis thine 
To claim an origin divine, 
Which shall success ensure ; 
From heav’n in richest mercy sent, 
Unnumber’d evils to prevent, 
And endless good secure. 
For now, each sabbath’s cheerful morn 
Beholds the welcome hour return, 
When children may receive 
Instruction in the ways of truth, 
And learn to guide their thoughtless youth, 
While error’s paths they leave. 
The sacred school is open’d wide ; 
The day of rest is sanctified 
By deeds of Christian love ; 
Ten thousand infant voices raise 
The hymn of gratitude and praise, 
To him who reigns above. 


The holy book of God they take, 

And children haste betimes to make 
Its blest contents their own; 

It opens to their view the way 

That leads to realms of glorious day, 


And points to Christ alone. 
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Before the throne of grace they bend 
With humble awe, and swift ascend 
Their fervent prayers to heav’n: 
The Spirit light and pow’r imparts, 
And seals upon their tender hearts 

The kind instructions giv’n. 
Blest institution, hail! by thee 
Each youthful company If see 

With wise intention brought, 
The Saviour’s blessing to obtain ; 
Nor is the pious labour vain ; 

He grants the blessing sought. 


Many by Sunday Schools have been 
Restrain’d from paths of early sin, 
And led to Jesu’s fold ; 
And those who once had gone astray, 
Have been restor’d to wisdom’s way, 
By grace divine controll’d. 
Still may these precious fruits increase ! 
And never may our efforts cease, 
Nor fail our zeal and love! 
May teachers, patrons, children—here 
Be sav'd from sin, and all appear 
At God’s right hand above. 
Penryn, 1821. W.P. B. 


——— 
EPIGRAM ON THE GRECIAN POET. 


‘WHO first transcrib’d the famous Trojan war, 
And wise Ulysses’ acts, O Jove, make known: 
For since ’tis certain thine these poems are, 
No more let Homer boast they are his own.” 

Norwich, Sept.15, 1821. J. R. 

ae 
ON TRUTH.—By JoHn Gorton. 

CELESTIAL maid, immortal Truth! 


| On the right hand of Deity you sit; 


Array’d in everlasting youth, 


| And with incessant honour meet. 


In heav’n there’s not a minstrel sing 
But to thy praise some tribute brings 
On earth, tho’ men are prone to err, 
Thee their chief object they aver; 
The sun, the flaming source of day, 
Reveres thee in his golden ray ; 
The silver moon, with milder light, 
Thy worth proclaims to silent night ; 
W hile the whole group of countless stars, 
Thy merit and thy pow’r declares. 
Ere sun, or moon, or stars, were fram’d, 
Thou, nymph, wert in Elysian fam’d, 
Heaven's sons among, or ere those sons were 
made, 
Thou, God’s companion and his fav’rite, sway’d. 
I thank thee, maid, that thou hast found 

Thy druid at his simple home ; 
O, let him ever hear thy dulcet sound, 
Ne’er from thy presence suffer him to roam. 
To superstition’s baleful pow’r 
Let him not fall a sacrifice ; 
Without this ugly hag to blight its joys, 
Enough has life of evil evry hour. 

What is not founded 

Thy base upon, 
Must be confounded, 
Will topple down ; 
Nought can its seeming strength avail, 
When mighty billows burst, and angry winds 
assail. 

Not far remov’d, the day, the hour, 
Waits to ensure thy boundless sway, 
Error will then confess thy pow’r, 
And melt heneath thy fervid ray. 


S; 
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Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—The following poem, written by 
Mr. Southey, first appeared in the 
‘¢ Annual Anthology ;” and, as this 
work is nearly out of print, I have 
transcribed the ‘* Holly Tree,” for your 
excellent Magazine. By its insertion, 
you will considerably extend its cir- 
culation, gratify every reader who ad- 
mires poetic genius, and evince the 
beauty of a real ‘‘ Lyric Ballad.” 
{ am, Sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, 
ARISTARCHUS. 


THE HOLLY TREE.—By R. Sourney. 


«<Q READER! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree? 

The eye that contemplates it well, perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Order’d by an Intelligence so wise, 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries. 

Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen, 
Wrinkled and keen, 

No grazing cattle thro’ their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 

Bat, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize ; 

And, in the wisdom of the Holly Tree, 
Can emblems see 

Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant 

rhyme, 

Such as may profit in the after-time. 

So, tho’ abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere, 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserv d and rude, 

Gentle at home amid my friends Id be, 

Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, [ knew, 
Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities, I day by day 
W ould wear away ; 

Till smooth the temper of my age should be, 

Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 

And, as when ail the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly leaves their faded hues display, 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree! 


So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, 
So would I seem amid the young and gay, 
More grave than they ; 
That, in my age, as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the Holly Tree.” 
October 3, 1821. 
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Lines written on a Summer Morning in the Country. 


THE sun is up, and thro’ the air there floats 

A fragrance from the trees, & shrubs, & flow’rs; 
For yon black cloud is fast retiring now, 

And giving place to pure cerulean blue: 


i oetry. 
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A calmness dwells around ;—no poet’s song 
Of fair [talia’s balmy breath, at eve 
Or morn, but what is present to my mind, 
And fancy gives it to this lovely spot. 
See yonder hedge, now glist’ning in the sun, 
For on each little leaf the water sits, 
Waiting that orb to take it to himself: 
Oh! what a pearly brightness ’tis I view: 
And when the morn’s soft breath just flies along, 
And moves the branches, whata glittring show! 
Oh t say, ye fair ones, if, at midnight hour, 
Amidst the mazes of the “ giddy dance,” 
Did e’er ye see the equal of this scene? 
Did e’er the richest gems of either Ind 
Sparkle in brightness as these rain-drops do? 
Give to the lights a more than usual glare ; 
Give to the jewels brighter, lovelier hues ; 
Add double to the scene in ev ry point, 
And then this hedge, this water, far outshine 
All that the art of man has yet produc’d! 
Acton Place. M. M. 
=e 
Mr. Epirtor. 
Sir,—Allow me to offer an humble 
tribute of gratitude to the noble and 
benevolent Supporters of that truly ex- 
cellent institution, the Literary Fund. 
Having felt its genial influence, I earn- 
estly wish to make a grateful and 
public acknowledgment of the fa- 
vour, through the medium of your 
widely circulated and instructive Ma- 
gazine. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obliged Servant, 
, S. HuauHEs. 
Iskngton, Oct. 2, 1821. 


THE LOVE OF POESY. 


Stanzas most respectfully inscribed to the benevo 
lent Supporters of the LITERARY FUND, by 
their much obliged and grateful humble Ser- 
vant, 8. HucueEs. 


WHAT avails the dawn of genius? 
What avails the talent giv’n? 

If blighting penury destroy, 
Or render null the gift of heav’n? 


A precious gift, to few dispens’d, 
Which cannot be by art acquir’d, 

Yet, without patronage, this boon 
Is not a boon to be desir’d. 


Some it betrays to wretchedness, 
And some it plunges in despair ; 

They seek the shelter of the grave, 
The end of earthly woe and care. 


Thus prudence reasons,—but in vain ; 
For if a Muse attune her ‘lyre, 

The love of poesy prevails, 
The bosom glows with Attic fire! 


And who that rapture would forego? 
That soothing charm to banish care? 
That sweet delirium of the soul ? 
By hope inspir’d, we claim a share. 


The noon-day dream in solitude, 
When zephyr fans the sultry air, 
The poet’s solace and delight, 
His Muse and mistress all his care. 
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But when a lofty theme demands 
The flowing eloquence of rhyme, 
Invoking great Apollo’s aid 
He sings Philanthropy sublime ! 


May not an humbler Muse presume 
To chant, in less exalted lays, 
The lib’ ral friends of literature 
Who give to modest merit praise ? 


Who raise the author’s drooping hopes, 
Who call forth talents into day, 

Who cherish genius with a warmth 
As genial as Apollo’s ray! 


Who form’d the noble, gen’rous plan, 
The sons of Phoebus to reward, 

To rescue merit from distress,— 
And shield from want the hoary bard! 


This is benevolence divine! 

This claims the song of grateful praise! 
And Ad ry vot'ry of a Muse 

Will strive the grateful song to raise. 


Permit the humblest of the train 
The ardent feelings to impart, 

W hich minele with the crimson tide 
That warms a sympathizing heart,— 


A heart that i in pros sperity 

En joy ’d the lux ry to bestow,— 
Now in adversity? s cold eye 

No longer can that rapture know. 


—=a 


riiE POET’s LAST SONG. 
Oh! let me lie within the sound 
Of some smooth brook, that, murmuring by, 
Shall give to all the scen 
The softest minstrelsy. 


e around 


And as a curtain round this bed 
I wish to have a weeping willow :— 
{ shall not want beneath my head 
A downy pillow. 
No! dust as soft as down will be ; 
And from that dust the grass will spring ; 


> 
And on that grass, dew may you see 
In morning glistening ! 


And soon as twilight hour is run, 
Oh! may the lov ely orb of night 


3eam sweetly on the grave of one 
Who lov’d its light! 


There let not art with nature strive; 
Let nature plant the flowers that srow 

And watch and keep the whole alive 
Till rude winds blow, 


And nip them, and they droop and die ;— 
Sad types of many a poet’s doom, 

Who sung of trees, and san, and sky,— 
Then sought the tomb ! 


Acton-Place. M. M. 
ee ier 


REPLY TO ‘‘ REMARKS ON PASSAGES 
OF SCRIPTURE,” "—BY Z. 


Mr. EDITOR. 
Str,—In col. 837 of your number for 
September, appeared some remarks 
on passages of scripture: conceiving 


them to be highly inconsistent with the 
plain meaning of those passages, the 
insertion of the following remarks 
upon them will much oblige 
Your’s, J. D. B. 
Busion, Staffordshire. 


I consider the eternal election of the 
bepeis of God to be the effect of sove- 
eign grace; and this view of the sub- 


ina is, I think, scriptural, and con- 


sonant with reason. This, the follow- 
ing remarks on the substance of the 
article signed Z. above referred to, 
will, I think, serve to illustrate. 

l. Z. asserts, that ‘‘ Eternal election 
is not only unscriptural, but absurd,” 
and adduces an argument in proof, 
iz. that there can be no election till 
This is an assertion 
which, I think, (at least with regard to 
God) cannot be proved, for God, in the 
language of scripture, is said to fore- 
know, Rom. viii. 29: and as God is 
said to be from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Psalm xc. 2. all events are 
known to him. Whatever was to 
transpire in the order of time, was 
] 
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| known to God; and in the election of 


| his people it is said, whom he did fore- 
| know, them he did predestinate, and 


this speaks of a foreknowledge of 
them; and this knowledge must of 
course extend to them individually, 


| or it could not be perfect; which is, 


speaking in regard to God, little short 
of blas sp yhemy. And the eternal elec- 


bon of the people of God, is, with so 
| wise, sO intelligent, and so infinite a 


being, a matter of no great difliculty, 
but every way agreeable to the nature 
of Deity. The scripture always speaks 


| of God, in relation to his people, as 


manifesting a permanent regard—I 
have loved thee with an everlasting 
love; and as a fruit of this love—I 
have with loving-kindness drawn thee. 
Again, they are spoken of as being— 
prede stinated to be conformed to ‘the 
image of his Son; which is manifested 
by the eternal Spirit, whose office it is, 
in time, when they exist, to reveal 
their darkness, blindness, &e. and 


| lead them to God through Christ: and 


the image of God being impressed 
upon their souls, they perfect holiness 
in the fear of God, being—the called 
according to his purpose. 

2. “According to Calvinism, the re- 
deemed are as much entitled to the 
appellation elect, before conversion, 
as afier it.” Ianswer, No! because, 
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ACCORDING TO CALVINISM, there is no 
difference between them and the re- 
probate in themselves. They are 
without hope, and without God in the 
world, till God calls them and makes 
known his eternal love and purpose to 
them, through the medium of the same 
divine agent, above referred to: then 
they manifest that their election is of 
God, by believing on Jesus, and trust- 
ing in him for salvation; therefore the 
phrase ‘‘ elect sinners,” is perfect non- 
sense. 

3. In the four following propositions 
your correspondent Z. mistakes, re- 
specting the circumstances which cha- 
racterize the people of God. He re- 
fers in those passages to them before 
conversion, whereas those passages 
speak of them after conversion, which 
makes a material difference. Their 
dispositions of mind are enmity to 
God, are not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be, i. e. in 
that state of nature; 
turned from darkness to light, from 
the power of satan to God, and then 
these texts speak of them by describ- 
ing their state, and they can have no 
reference to them before. 

4. “The elect are exhorted to make 
firm their election. This the Apostle 
exhorts them to do, that they deceive 
not themselves, by calling themselves 
elect, when they are not; but be sure 
their election is of God, and not de- 
ceive others, nor their own souls, by 
an empty profession, without the wit- 
nessing Spirit that they are the chii- 
dren of God. 

5. God has chosen his people from 


the beginning, i. e. before all time; so | 


we underst tand many other passages in 
the word of God, which refer to the 
displays of divine compassion, in the 
bosom of the Eternal Three towards 
fallenman. Thus, for instance, John 
i. 1. In the beginning was the Word, 
&e. We might infer with the same 
propriety, thatthe divine Word, Jesus 
Christ, had no existence till his coming 
in the flesh, or the beginning of that 
dispensation which he ushered in:— 
a sentiment, that none who read the 
scriptures with candour and attention, 
would ever admit, but consider erro- 
neous, and flagrantly absurd. 

6. Receiving the expression in Eph. 
i. 4. in the sense in which Z. does, it 
cannot at allinvalidate the meaning of 
the text. I grant the Greek prepo- 
Sition cv, is frequently translated by 


but they are | 


or through, as wellasin. Admitting 

this translation, the sense is ‘the same, 
and means that God has chosen us, 

by or through him, i. e. Christ. As 
his atonement was ace spted by God 
the Father, he engaged by this means 
to save those that were the objects of 
his eternal love ; therefore we are cho- 
sen in, by, or throug h Christ (which 
you please) from before the foundation 
of the world. And, further, Christ is 
said to be the Lamb slain before the 
foundation of the world, Rev. xiii. 8, 
This sacrifice, which he offered of him- 
self to the Father, was accepted. Thus 
in the mind of Deity, the act was ac- 
complished ; and thus it is represent- 
ed in Psalm xl. 7. This sacrifice being 
thus determined on by the triune God 
in their purpose of grace to man, ex- 
hibits to us, the justification of the 
phrase ‘‘slain from before the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

Finally, (for I am really tired of 
following such shameful perversions 
and absurd reasonings,) there is no 
contradiction in the sacred scriptures 
to the doctrine of eternal election. As 
to the others that are left, &c. I would 
only answer, secret things belong to 
God; and as thisis a subject on which 
we ought to be silent, I will conclude 
by saying, that He who doeth whatso- 
ever he will in the armies of heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of the 
earth; to whom none can say, what 
doest thou? and who giveth none ac- 
count of any of his matters—that to 
him we must leave these things. We 
ought not to rush in where ‘angels 
fear to tread,” but labour to promote 
piety, peace, and good will towards 
men. ‘Thus shall we be fulfilling the 
will of God on earth, and in yon bright 
realm ‘“ where all is calm, and joy, 
and peace,” we shall unravel those 
mysteries which here are excluded 
from our view. 

ANTI-ARMINIUS. 
ee EL er 
REFLECTIONS ON THE REIGNS OF 
GREAT MONARCHS.—BY A. H. 
( Concluded from col. 931. ) 


RICHARD THE FIRST, 


TimMES have been, when valour was 
the most exalted criterion of merit, 
the most powerful stimulus to exer- 
tion, and the highest object of emula- 
tion. Inthat rude, but martial state 
of things, the bravest individual was 
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followed by his tribe, as the chief, 


merely on account of his courage ; and | 
|ofanation. Reputation truly is most 


when society had a little advanced its 
influence, this qualification was like- 
wise expected in all who pretended to 
credit and character. True valour 1s 
distinguishable from that thirst for 

é d delight in bloodshed, for 
which, by superficial minds, it is 
sometimes mistaken. The lord and 
his retainers were ready enough to 
revenge the injuries which they hap- 
pened to receive, to take the fulfil- 
ment of the laws upon themselves, and 
to live independent of the executive 
power in the state. 

When the expedition against the 

1 


> oe le ¢ 
infidels weé 


ad 


: 
were eager to enlist themselves under 
the banners of the crusade—valour 
operated without much control upot 


3 
i 
» dominion of 


| , . 7 | = a 
those who were unde; 


wnthi1eaiadm- nhoan rnthing cantld re 
enthusiasm: whom notning couid reé- 


rying into eiect, pur- 


poses, socongenial with their feelings, 


and exactly suited to their sensibili- 


s first proposed, all men | 


yle spirit must possess | 


emulation ; it will let sip no opportu- | 


nity of action. These expeditions, 
therefore, occupied all minds; men 
pictured to their fancies the lasting 
honour and reputation consequent on 
courage. There was likewise in oper- 


ation, the tyrannical domination of 


h 
superstition. These irresistible mo- 
tives forced their consciences to ap- 
prove such an enterprise, and setting 
aside the considerations of danger, 
actuated their personal exertion. 


If that king be a great one, who | 


exalts his people in the eyes of the 
world, Richard the First, of England, 
was of this description... Fired witha 
martial spirit, he embarked in the 


crusade: he was compelled to obtain, | 


as well as might be, an adequate sup- 
ply ; and he then departed with a view 
of finally subduing the infidels. He 
even sold his superiority over the 
kingdom of Scotland, which had been 
acquired under Henry IJ. Let it 
suffice to add, that when Richard gave 
up so important a part of his domint- 
ons, the people of England might 
have well expected some better and 
more interesting equivalent, than the 
moderate sum he received as a com- 
pensation ; they might, perhaps, have 
looked forward with pleasing hopes to 
the period, when their monarch should 
return crowned with glory. But mere 
glory is not the first object of a wise 


prince. Strength is what constitutes 
the safety, and promotes the welfare, 


requisite and desirable; but it should 
not be that flimsy, superficial article ; 
an object, so glittering to the view— 
but so evasive of the touch. 

The King of France was to be 
eagued with Richard in this under- 
1king.—They met one another on the 
lains of Vezelay, on the borders of 
Burgundy. Their armies on the whole 
amounted to an hundred thousand 
fichting men. They entered into so- 
lemn engagements, and exchanged 
mutual assurances of friendship, in 
prosecuting their designs. They were 
afterwards obliged by the weather to 
take shelter in Messina. Here diffe- 
rences often occurred between the 
monarchs, and were as often settled. 
They at lerigth set sail for the Holy 
Land. 

At Palestine, Richard achieved 
many mighty actions, and gained far- 
famed honour: here it was that he 
defeated Saladin, the most heroic of 
the Saracen monarchs. After having 
settled affairs as well as he could, he 
purposed to return home; but a cir- 
cumstance happened, most important 
to the interests of the English na- 
tion. 

The king, on his return, wore the 
habit of a pilgrim; but he could not 


| escape the hands of the Duke of Aus- 


tria. He was afterwards consigned 
to the Emperor, for a large sum of 
money, and confined in prison. 

When the king’s confinement came 
to the ears of the English, they were 
overwhelmed with grief. This mo- 
narch was beloved by his subjects ; 
and to hear of his person being in such 
perilous circumstances, could not fail 
of filling the people and government 
with anxiety. 

If we consider this transaction, we 
must allow that the state was in a very 
critical situation. The representative 
of the nation is the king. All their 
affairs with foreign powers, are trans- 
acted by him. An insult to his per- 


| son, is an insult to his people, anda 


violation of the law by which king- 
doms ought to be regulated. Richard 
had made himself noted by his heroic 
actions, and perhaps had raised envy 
in the breast of others of his own 
rank, The people of England looked 
with satisfaction at the reputation 
which had accrued to them by his 
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exertions. They were bound to rescue 
their king from the unjust hands of 
those, whose baseness prompted them 
to arrest his progress, in the hope of 
reaping some advantage from his 
detention. It is well known that this 
king was ransomed by the means of 
money. 
( To be continued. ) 


ee 


ON DISSIMULATION IN LOVE. —A 
FRAGMENT. 


——“‘ Scribere jussit amor.” OvID. 


THERE are, comparatively, but few 
persons, whose breasts have not, at 
some period of their lives, glowed 
with the soft passion of love; but, 
notwithstanding its universality, its 
nature appears too frequently to be 
but little understood; or, if known, 
totally disregarded.— Many anamiable 
female has fallen the victim of prema- 
ture death, from the incautious and 
precipitate conduct of youths, who 
professed attachment, and even imagi- 
ned it real, whilst its source could not 
be traced beyond the flattering and 
delusive mists of fancy. 

) appeared exceedingly fond of 
Julia. When the nature of his situa- 
tion obliged him to remove to a great 
distance from her abode, they conti- 
nued to correspond in the most affec- 
tionate terms for several years (three 
years.) At length an unusual silence 
occurred on the part of S and, 
very naturally, fears were entertained 
respecting his health: however, he 
was not ill; but, on applying for an 
explanation, no cause could be as- 
signed. In a few months after, 
S was married, but not to Julia. 

The society and friendship of a va- 
luable woman is undoubtedly a most 
delightful acquisition; but, in the ab- 
sence of all probability of her becom- 
ing at some future period a_ wife, 
great care should be observed, that 
her feelings are not injured. To her 
susceptible heart, looks will not pass 
unnoticed, and words (perhaps unin- 
tended) will be treasured up in her 
mind, with all the varieties of tone 
and emphasis in which they were 
uttered. In hours of retirement, on 
these she will fondly ruminate, and, 
by their aid, together with other con- 
curring circumstances, will be engen- 
dered within her bosom a flame no 


| centred all that was excellent. 


floods can quench, no power on earth 
disturb. 

N spent much of bis time in the 
company of Maria. That it afforded 
him pleasure, cannot be questioned. 
Time and distance have separated 
them but avery few months; and it 
is now apparent (alas! much too ap- 
parent) that Maria loves, but all that 
N acknowledges is cold respect ! 

Amid the calm and sunshine of pros- 
perity, we are often decoyed by the 
warmth of youthful conceptions ; but 
when the clouds of adversity gather 
thick around us, and misfortune with 
all its dire accompaniments bursts 
relentlessly on our heads, we discover 
the mistake, and are also convinced 
that had we consulted reason, it might 
have been prevented, or rendered 
much less painful. Genuine disinte- 
rested love will ever abide the test of 
cool and rational reflection. It has 
virtue for its basis ; and, by a mutual 
interchange of tender and endearing 
obligations, the soul becomes assimi- 
lated to the object of its esteem. In 
times of affliction, the effects of love 
like this are strikingly evinced. With 
unremitting attention, how doth it 
soothe the pangs of mental solicitude! 
And, its affectionate sympathy, in 
some degree, alleviates the acuteness 
of bodily pain! At the hour of disso- 
lution it stands with eyes bedewed in 
tears, whilst the benevolent heart is 
using every expedient to conceal the 
convulsive grief that throbs within, 
rather than disturb the peace of its 


| expiring friend. 


Not so, imaginary love. 
KK possessed a wife, in whem 
She 
devoted herself to the promotion of his 
comfort; thus manifesting to all who 
knew her, the intensity of her love. 
Four children were the fruits of their 
union. Fora time he was kind and 
attentive, but her parents experienc- 
ing some embarrassments, a withdraw- 
ment of certain pecuniary supplies was 
the result. From that time a morose- 
ness hung upon his brow; cruel ex- 
pressions often issued from his lips. 
Within the lapse of one year from the 
above circumstance, Louisa and her 
four little ones were left exposed to 
all the accumulated sufferings of po- 
verty, whilst the worthless husband 
and parent was living at his ease ina 
distant land. 

Lymington, Jo Ub 
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IMPROMPTU.—ByDr.HARRING? 
WALKING IN THE A 


ON, WHEN 
ABBEY AT BATH 


‘¢ These ancient walls, with 
bust, 

But shew how well—Bath 
dust.” 


many a mould’ring 
Waters lay the 
eee 


OBSERVATIONS ON FRIENDSHIP, 


Mr. Epiror. 
aia este casting a trivial glance on 
the characters and manners of men, 
as it regards their conduct towards 

each other, we should be induced to 
think, that man is not so selfish and 
deceitful a being as he is generally 
represented: but a conclusion so fa- 
vourable as this could be drawn only 
by a superficial observer, at least, by 
one who had never learned from expe- 
rience the folly of trusting to appear- 
ances. If we were to find every pro- 
testation of friendship realized, we 
might soon 
universal harmony, and moral recti- 
tude. This, from the nature of man, 
is impossible ; our species are justly 
to be reproached for want of sinc erity 
in many of their connection 

Whenever I see a man con staiplene 
tary in his irbsitablsns of favour, 
sure he is not sincere. 
and unmeaning compliments are in- 
compatible. 
will show himself so in 
than in words; 


actions, more 


*xpect to see a world of 


| of his wife and 


Tam | 
Friendship | 


If a man is sincere, he | 


| leased the other. 
but the selfish princi- | 


ples of mankind have taught them to | 
form most of their friendships more | 


for the advancement of some secular 
purpose, 
tastes or similarity of pursuits. 
man cultivates the friendship of the 
great; another, that of the learned: 
an intimacy with the former, may 
be of consequence in the accom- 
plishment of some favourite scheme; 
and with the latter, vanity is gratified 
by being intimate with a creat man. 
This kind of friendship is common, 
but it is undeserving of the name: for 
it has been asserted, that true friend- 
ship is only the result of pursuits in 
common with each, and that virtue is 
the strest basis of all reciprocal kind- 
ness. A virtuous man will never fear 
to trust his friend with his secrets ; 
but villains, although their evil pur- 
suits be mutual, will always secretly 
dread each other. There can be no 
lasting friendship between two vicious 
characters, nor between two individu- 
als, one of whom courts the other for | 


One 


than from any accordance of | 


the advancement of 
purpose. 

I am of opinion, that friendship 
rests more upon mutual pursuits, and 
equality of rank, than we are led to 
imagine. We say, ‘‘ make no friend- 
ship with an angry man;” but I say, 
make no friendship with a man who is 
above thysphere. I am aware that it 
is fashionable in modern times to cul- 
tivate intimacy with our superiors, and 
to think that we are thereby ennobled. 
By doing so, we too often testify re- 
gard for rank, and not for merit; for 
it is to be lamented, that greatness is 
not always the concomitant of worth 
Want of sincerity makes a want of 
devotion in our friendships. In vain 
shall we look into modern society for 
the recognizing of two such insepara- 
ble friends as Damon and Pythias. 
The former was condemned to death 
by the mandate of a cruel tyrant, but 
was permitted to take a last farewell 
children, provided 
hostage were left for his return. His 
friend Pythias cheerfally offered him- 
self; he Anant ae after all had de- 
spaired of him: Pythias standing on 
the se affold only regretting that he was 
not so fortunate as to suffer in his 
room, and thereby testify his friend- 
ship. The tyrant, struck with such 
devotion, pardoned the one, and re- 
Where are there 


some present 


now such friends? 

Perhaps one solitary example might 
be produced in a whole nation. Tt 
would seem that our fashionable friend- 
ships had more of name than reality ; 
i professions of service, and the 
ike, are only tendered w hen we see 
iat they are either not wanted, or will 
not be accepted. It is no uncommon 
thing for a man to be caressed and 
loved when he is in prosperity, but 
abandoned and neglected when he is 
in adversity. Althor igh I would be far 
from commending the mean thoughts 
of a suspicious character, who dreads 
all and trusts none, yet when broken 
friendships are complained of by so 
many, let us be cautious whom we 
consider as friends; and above all, 
let us try them before we boast of 
them. Most of the ties of friendship 
are merely nominal. We are insepa- 
rable only so long as present circum- 
stances exist. Yetamid the transitory 
and short-lived friendships of our 
fellow men, and when deserted by all 
to the varied vicissitudes of human 
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existence, let us not forget that there 
is a friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother. 
JUVENIS. 
Aberdeen, 24th October, 1821. 
— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ENVIOUS MAN. 
BY BR. R. T, 


FRIENDSHIP, that great law of nature, 
the envious man violates. Hence his 
character is universally detested. 

very incident which ought to give 
lim pleasure, promotes his pain. The 
objects that gratify him who is exempt 
from this hateful passion, give the 
most corroding pangs to him who is 
subject toit. The envious man thinks 
the excellencies of his fellow creatures 
odious. Another’s merit or prospe- 
rity awakens the seeds of this detest- 
able vice in his breast. To conceive ill 
of one who has done him no injury, to 
be offended with a man for excelling 
him, to hate him because he is ap- 
proved,—is a disposition altogether 
unnatural; it partakes of the rancour 
of an evil spirit. The envious man’s 
life must be most miserable, because 
he is surrounded by those who all 
tend to inflame his mind, by improv- 
ing their own happiness and conve- 
nience. 

Let him whose heart is tainted with 
this detestable vice, bring often into 
view those religious sentiments which 
respect him as a Christian; namely, 
how unworthy he appears in the sight 
ef God, and how much the blessings 
that he every day experiences, be- 
stowed upon him by the Divine good- 
ness, are beyond what he deserves; 
so shall the roots of this malignant 
passion weaken in his heart, and be 
annihilated. His heart will become 
an irresistible: barrier to many a 
wicked passion, and he will learn in 
whatsoever state he is, ‘‘ therewith to 
be content.” 

Norwich, 3rd October, 1821. 
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BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.— BYRON 
VINDICATED. 


«‘ Hearken unto me; I also will shew mine 
opinion.” JOB xxxii. 10, 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—With considerable pleasure I 
have read the controversy between 
No. 34.—Vot, IIT. 


Aristarchus and his opponents,  re- 
specting the comparative merits. of 
Lord Byron and Mr. Wordsworth. 

A priort, I was surprised that such 
a comparison should ever have been 
instituted. I thought that to compare 
Lord Byron to Wordsworth, was like 
comparing the meridian sun to a rush- 
light. And, « posteriort, that opinion 
has been confirmed. _No impartiad 
reader of the prodections on both 
sides, ean for a moment hesitate to 
admit that Lord Byron towers infinite- 
ly above the Lake Poet. 

After the complete trouncing which 
the Derby writer has received, it may 
be thought too hard upon him to say 
any thing more; and perhaps even 
Aristarchus would declare that ‘‘ twice 
they slew” poor G. M. But I really 
think that one or two things in G. M,’s 
letters ought not to escape censure. 

And, first, observe his disinyenuous- 
ness. He is afraid of a contest with 
Aristarchus; refers him to his mighty 
production half-a-year ago; tells him 
that he will not say any thing more 
about Byron; and yet, in the same 
number, he calumniates his Lordship 
in delineating ‘‘ the maudlin prince of 
mournful sonneteers.”’ 


‘« The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 


Aristarchus appears to deem such 
conduct deserving only silent con- 
tempt; but I think right to hold it up 
to public infamy. 

Mark G. M.’s logic: he says that 
Dr. Woolcott was formerly thought 
the greatest poet of the age, and yet 
no one now quotes from him, THERE- 
Fore Lord Byron will share the same 
fate!!! A child can deny his ergo. 

G. M.’s imputation of bad motives to 
his opponent, merits the severest re- 
probation. Whaicensure canbe too 
harsh upon a man that insinuates that 
‘‘one who differs from him in opinion 
cannot have read any British poet;”’ 
and that ‘‘an admirer of Lord Byron’s 
poetry must be an infidel?” Infidelity 
Aristarchus has abjured.ex animo; and 
his letter, containing French, Latin, 
and Greek, shows that he is not igno- 
rant. I cannot help thinking that 
G, M. himself is nothing better than 
a SCclOLIST; or he would not be so 
ready to charge ignorance upon an- 
other. 

Aristarchus’ ‘‘letter is as much su- 
perior to G, M.’s in temper, as itis in 
argument.” Indeed their modes. of 
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conducting the controversy form a 
striking contrast. G. M. flies from 
the contest; frets, and foams; im- 
putes bad motives, and calls harsh 
names ; 


: “ the barbed dart 
44s ° . . . . n ca Reo 
Sticks in his side, and rankles in his heart ; 


while Aristarchus ‘‘ proceeds cheer- 


fully to the combat;”’ laughs at 


““Farce, Comedy, and Tragedy ;’’ tri- 
umphantly refutes his opponents, 


‘‘ Smiles in the tumult, and ENJOYS the storm.” 
Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
SCRUTATOR, 
eT 


BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.— BYRON 
VINDICATED., 


““* Pedlars,’ and ‘boats,’ and ‘waggons,— 
Oh ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this? 
That trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast abyss 
Floats scum-like uppermost, and these Jack 
Cades 
Of sense and song above your graves may 
hiss ?”” / 


—-——— 


Mr. Epitor, 
Srr,—As many pages of your valu- 
able and impartial publication have of 
late been occupied in discussing the 
respective merits of Byronand Words- 
worth, I trust I shall not incur the 
censure of your disinterested readers, 
for obtruding the subsequent remarks 
on their attention. 

I had resolved, Sir, to remain a 
passive spectator of this literary con- 
test, and merely 


“¢ 


— 


through the loop-holes of retreat 


To peep at 


the combatants; but since the spirited 
advocate of Byron has been meanly 
and illiberally assailed by the philo- 


“must who contend for the gentle 


Wordsworth, I care not to thwart the 
opportunity presented me of assuring 
Aristarchus, that the Imperial Maga- 
zine has one correspondent besides 
himself, who admires the brilliant effu- 
sions of the Caledonian bard, and who, 
as he is not below his teens, cannot 
relish the pucrile productions that 
distinguish the poet of the lakes. 

Of the various methods by which 
the reputation of Lord Byron is attack- 
ed, none, Sir, is marked with such 
peculiar acrimony, such unwarranted 
license, and such fecundity of inven- 


| tion, as that which appeared in col. 


921 of your number for October. The 
ingenious writer of the passage to 
which I allude, has, by a species of 
interpretation exclusively his own, 
imagined that by poetry his Lordship 
means morality! And, Sir, from this 
ignoratio elenchi—this mistake of the 
proposition, G. M. very logically asks, 
ifit be conceded that poetry, viz. mo- 
rality, is in a state of declension, to 
whom can it be imputed? This inge- 
nuous question he replies to with cor- 
responding candour, and very calmly 
tells us that we may address the fasci- 
nating Byron in the bold and positive 
terms with which the inspired Nathan 
struck terror to the soul of the guilty 
monarch: ‘Thou art the man.” Is 
this, Sir, the plain and deliberate 
procedure that should characterize the 
awarders of poetic merit? Is this the 
generous and impartial conduct so 
essential in discharging the duties of 
a critic? Is this premature and unjust 
decision to blast the laurels, yet smil- 
ing on the brow of the beneficent 
Byren? No, Sir, every principle of 
virtue and honour forbids it; and 
while his muse continues to breathe 
the high-wrought minstrelsy she has 
hitherto done, as soon will Words- 
worth’s Excursion eclipse Paradise 
Lost, as G. M.’s lilliputian arrows the 
glory of Byron. 

I will not step beyond my prescribed 
limits to vindicate the moral character 
of our British bard; I willnot attempt 
to echo the prayers of the captive, the 
blessings of the unfortunate, the joyful 
cries of the orphan and widowed, 
whom Byron has restored to liberty, 
to home, and to happiness. On Aris- 
tarchus the task devolves: to him, 
Sir, I cheerfully resign the enviable 
charge of convincing the unbiassed 
readers of your widely circulated mis- 
cellany, that the poet whom he so ably 
defends, is not that ‘‘ monstrum hor- 
rendum,” that ‘“‘exquisitely disgust- 
ing, yea, iniquitous” object, some 
have endeavoured to mzs-represent 
him. 

The precious morceau which princi- 
pally gave rise to these observations, 
its inimitable author has interwoven 
with the threads of encomium so fairly 
and deservedly lavished on the sonnets 
of the Rev. W. L. Bowles. None, 
Sir, more esteems the genuine loveli- 
ness, the touching simplicity, of these 
elegant compositions, than myself; 
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and well would it be for G. M. could 
he treat Lord Byron with a spark of 
that urbanity and respect, pre-emi- 
nent in the controversy to which he 
refers. But I forbear; had he eulo- 
gized the one without reprobating the 
other, all animadversion would be 
superseded. 

In concluding, Sir, I would direct 
the attention of those who may peruse 
these remarks, to the song which com- 
poses their peroration: the melody of 
its numbers, the energy of its diction, 
the descriptive power it displays, and 
above all, the sacred feeling it creates, 
forcibly evince that the writer of 
‘‘ Hebrew Melodies” has rendered 
himself not less intimate with the 
beauties of poesy, than with the cha- 
racters and passions of those, whose 
memory he so expressively revives. 

SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 

Saul. 
«Warriors and chiefs! should the shaft or the 
sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corse, though a king’s, in your 


path : 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath! 


Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 

Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the 
foe, 

Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet ! 

Mine be the doom which they dar’d not to 
meet. 


Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart! 

Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day! 


Thou whose spell can raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet’s form appear. 

Samuel, raise thy buried head! 
King, behold the phantom seer!” 


Earth yawned ; he stood the centre of a cloud: 

Light chang’d its hue retiring from his shroud, 

Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye, 

His hand was wither'’d, and his veins were 
dry ; 

His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter’d there, 

Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare : 

From lips that mov’d not, and unbreathing 
frame, 

Like cavern’d winds the hollow accents came. 

Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 

At once, and blasted by the thunder stroke. 


Samuel. 

«‘ Why is my sleep disquieted ? 
Who is he that calls the dead? 
Is it thou, Oh king? Behold 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cold: 
Such are mine ; and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow when with me: 
Ere the coming day is done, 
Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 

2) 


Fare thee well, but for a day ; 
Then we mix our mould’ring clay. 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low, 
Pierc’d by shafts of many a bow; 
And the falchion by thy side 
To thy heart thy hand shall guide : 
Crownless, breathless, headless, fall 
Son and Sire, the house of Saul !” 
BYRON. 
I remain, Sir, 
With sincerity and respect, 
PHILO-ARISTARCHUS. 


oe 


BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.— WORDS- 
WORTH VINDICATED. 


Mr. Epiror. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to intrude 
myself once more upon your notice, 
and that of the public, in replying to 
the invectives of Aristarchus, inserted 
in your last number, whose anger it 
appears I have kindled not a little. 
My motive is the elucidation and esta- 
blishment of truth; and if a firm adhe- 
rence to what I conceive to be the 
cause of truth and virtue, subject me 
to be termed a bigot, I shall, never- 
theless, not shrink from my duty. It 
is also to be hoped, that when my op- 
ponent has considered the whole of 
the discussion, especially his own pa- 
per of October 2d, he will Jearn to 
acknowledge the truth of the adage, 
which tells us, we may sometimes 
make more haste than good speed. 
Learning, be it little or much, ought 
not to be a shield for arrogance; and 
though Aristarchus, as if fearful of 
trusting his cause to the living, has 
called up the dead languages to rein- 
force his positions, I will not shun to 
meet him on the fair and open ground 
of legitimate controversy. First, let 
me vindicate my own character, next 
expose the errors of my opponent, and, 
finally, seck to confirm the assertions 
which I have primarily advanced. 
Whenever a writer descends to the 
use of scurrilous epithets, he has an 
evident adyantage in sheltering him- 
self under an anonymous signature ; 
an advantage which, in the present 
instance, I have to labour against. 
The charge of arrogance, however, 
cannot but fall harmless upon me, 
when applicd by one assuming the 
name of an ancient critic, who would 
suffer no verse to pass for Homer’s of 
which he did not himself approve. 
But I pass on to a more scrious impu- 
tation. Aristarchus, after giving ex- 
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tracts from Hazlitt’s earlier works, 
pretty plainly draws the inference, 
that the words I have quoted from the 
same author must be a fabrication of 
my own. The public may readily de- 
termine on this case by referring to 


Hazlitt’s Table Talk, page 100. Let 
them also consult the whole of the 


paragraph from whic ch they y were t 
In the hands of this 
criticism, when 

worth, becomes a serpent 
lows, up not only his own det 
but < the mite of praise which he 
had rv, 
who i 
youth,” 


— 
anKken. 


€ 


{ 
) 
{ 


| mark it 
| arrogant style of vituperation, 


must 

resp 

whic 

W ex e 

lead the public to suppose, he must | 
have known that the ‘‘ Ancient Mari- | 
ner’ is a poem, not written by Words- | 
worth, but by Coleridge; and is that 

on which his reputation as a poet 

principal! ts, as being the most 


original and his produc- 


tions. 


hine.’” 
s thing 


« A little learning IS a dangerou 


mn F dn 
Che ina 


dvertency of which Aristar- 
chus has here been guilty, leads me 
to suspect that he hii s never consulted | 
the long Woke critique upon 
worth, given by his friend in the 
Literaria Biographia; 
but surmise that my antagonist is very 
cantily prepared for the critical ex- 
ploit which he has undertaken. His 
-culiarly unfortunate 
for his purpose, and, where they have 
any weight, they seem to bearupon the 
opposite side of the question. Would 
any poem, even the writer’s favourite 
bs on juat, be fairly represented by a 
‘ouple of linés maliciously selectéd ; 
pecially when it can be shewn that 
the objectionable lines are corrected 
in a later edition? One other specimen 
of Wordsworth’s poetry is given, 
which is termed a farrago: and it cer- 
tainly is not the fault of Aristarchus, if 
it merits a better appellation; for it 
consists of part of the last stanza, 
omitting the line which gives its prin- 
cipal interest, then follows the 17th, 
and after that the 14th stanza of the 


poem. But taking the verses as they 
are here given, may I not affirm, that 
if the critic eah see no beauty in the 


indeed I cannot | 


| lowness of a pun. 
| extract 


W ords- | } 


| luminary of day, 


| buted to the fund of literature. 
ij a conjecture might be paeuiely sup- 
| ported; 


| 
a 
| 


depicted aberrations of the Idiot Boy, 
in his mistaking the cold moon for the 
nor in his infantile 
expressions of joyous feeling under 
his novel situation---it is a eorrobora- 
tion of my opinion, that he is utterly 
blinded by prejudice, and unfit for 
engaging in the analysis of poetic me- 
rit. Surely it augurs well for the cha- 
racter of Ww ‘ordsworth’s poetry, to find 
his reviler driven to such unworthy 
expedients. The testimony of the 
contemporary poets adduced in my 

is treated by my oppo- 
unmeaning language of 
compliment, which he seeks to over- 


lOrmicr paper, 


nent as the 


>| turnby an anonymous paragraph, that, 


for any thing the public knows to the 


y | contrary, may be one of those mites 
| which he 


has contri- 
Sueh 


before telis us he 


for {i am desired to mark the 
the quotation, and I find 
y enough, overshooting the 
aims at, and degrading its 
by the 
Let the following 
suffice as a specimen of the 
poem which Aristarchus would per- 
suade us is a tissue of “ daudling im- 


7 i drivel 7? 
potent drivel. 


contents ot 
it to be sil 


Long have I lov’d what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers 
The common grow th of mother earth 
Saffices me—her tears, her raiitth 


Her humblest mirth and tears. 


Che dr agon’ $s wing, the magic wing, 
shi ull not covet for my dower, 

f T along that lowly way 
With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 


These given, what more need I desire, 
To stir—to soothe—or elevate? 

W hat nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daity prospect find, 

May find or there create? 


A potent wand doth sorrow wield ; 
W hat spell so strong as guilty fear? 
Repentance is a tender sprite : 

If aught on earth have heav’nly might, 
"Tis lod 2’d within her silent tear. 


After this exposure of the critical 
sagacity of my antagonist, it may be 
superfluous to seek, by any further ar- 
guments, to convince him that my 
eulogy of Wordsworth does not rest 
on the baseless fabric of a distempered 
imagination, but is supported by very 
many passages of extraordinary beau- 
and pathos, which 
of his poetry: 


ty, sublimity, 
abound in the volumes 
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Aristarchus 
Byron’s verse, 


“The mind—the music breathing from her 


” 


face, 


while he has. overlooked the fine lines 


of Wordsworth, 


‘< And she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their w ayward round, 
And beauty born ek cia sound 
Shall pass into her fac 


by which the idea was probably sug 

gested to his Lordship; and he ca n 
even embellish his diction by borrow- 
ing at unawares from the Excursion. 

In making these remarks, I have 
already trespassed upon my third pro- 
position, and may now hasten to dis- 
miss the subject. The man who ap- 
plies the epithet of ‘“‘simple” to the 
Author of the Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality, of the Sonnets to Li- 
berty, t 
Dion, is not likely to be wrought upon 
by any further argument or assertion, 
by more enlar ged « quotat ions from his 
poetry, or more extended references 
to the expression of public opinion. 
i regard him as a greater incurable 
than the Idiot Boy, who, in the imbe- 
cility of his thoughts exclaimed 


** And the sun did shine so cold.” 


One word more respecting Aristar- 
chus’s labourer in the ‘‘ vineyard” of 
impure grapes, and I have done. 
Like the impetuous ostrich, that wan- 
ders in the desart, and enitrusts its 
progeny to be hatched into life by the 
solar‘heat, such is Lord Byron,—an 
isolated being, committing, with scorn 
and hate, the offspring of his gigantic 
intellect to the land which he has for- 
saken, and the countrymen whom he 
has traduced. Were he stripped of 
the bag ibe e, which he without scru- 
ple has pillaged from others, still, 

I have already done, I would call him 
a mighty one, a poet who has dignified 
the crest of nobility with the brighter 
wreath of Apollo: and yet, while I 
admire the beauty and majesty of his 
intellectual greatness, I cannot but 
perceive its resemblance to the image 
of Nebuchadnezzar; where the golden 
head, the silver, and the brass, have 
for their support the feet of clay. If 
his muse be from above, heavenly, she 
is also of the earth, earthy. In fine, 
itmust be admitted as an incontro- 
vertible fact, that Lord Byron is a 


can see beauty in Lord 


the poems of Laodamia and of 


great, but an immoral poet. Whether 
the fetid exhalations of his impurities 
will gather into a cloud that shall 
| eclips sé the orb of his genius, or will 
be eventually dispelled by its purer 
rays, is a problem that posterity must 
determine. 


I am, yours, &e. 
: G. M. 
Derby, November 7, 1821. 
aE 


BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.— WORDS- 
WORTH VINDICATED, 

Mr. Epiror. 

As I am a constant reader of 
= miscellany, I could not fail to 
observe the ‘‘ Byronic controversy”’ 
which has enriched your columns. 
Alternately delighted with the letters 
of G. M. Be H. and made to smile at 
the fantastic folly of Aristarchus, I 
resolved to be a controversialist my- 
self; and I now present you with the 
first-fruits of my determination, ar- 
dently requesting you to insert. this 
letter in your next number. 

‘Passing over his petulance as un- 
worthy of notice,” (according to Aris- 
tarchus’s own words,) I proceed to 
notice the quotations by which he 
endeavours to support his judgment of 
Wordsworth. Unfortunatel ly, t the two 
first examples of that poet’s ‘“‘nam- 
by-pamby compositions,” though in- 
serted in the Lyrical Ballads, are by 
Coleridge, as this ardent admirer of 
Lord Byron may find by turning to the 
Preface to that beautiful work. 

Having thus, I trust, refuted his 
arguments respecting Wordsworth, I 
proceed to his stories of the charity of 
the author of Don Juan. The circum- 
stances of Aristarchus’s note have 
long ago been denied; and the inad- 
vertency of the person who has endea- 
voured to depreciate Lord Byron’s 
character by reports *‘ as false as they 
are feeble” must indeed be great, so 
great indeed, that I suspect, ‘‘ through 
inadvertency,” he never received the 
pecuniary assistance mentioned. 

As for the Editor of the Monthly 
Magazine, net six months ago, he 
published a long article, on the pla- 
giarisins of Lord Byron; by which it 
appears, that the account of the ship- 
wreck in Don Juan is copied (in some 
places word for word) from a book 
containing the accounts of several un- 
successful voyages. Thus Sir Richard 
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Phillips’s ‘‘ estimate of Lord Byron’s 
poctry is totally different from Aristar- | 
chus’s statement.”’ 

I now proceed to his examples of 
the noble poet’s ‘‘ verse,” for I cannot 
call it by a greater title. The first 
pessage on Henry Kirke White, is 
evidently a plagiarism from Waller’s | 
Lines “ on hearing a lady singing one 
of his own songs.”’ 


««That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own 
With which he us’d to soar so high.” 


As for ‘‘his Lordship’s” verses on 
the Death of the Princess Charlotte, 
can any person think them superior to 
Wordsworth’s exquisite Sonnet on | 
our Jate revered Monarch (given in | 
your last number in one of the con- | 
troversial letters) but a fool and a| 
driveller? I shall not mention the | 
other quotations of Aristarchus’s, but | 
give an illustration of the charge made 
by the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
and repeated by M. M. in the 981st | 
column of your present volume, that 
his Lordship has ‘‘ deigned to borrow”’ 
from ‘‘turgid Coleridge,” according | 


to his own opinion. 
] 
EXTRACTS FROM COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL. 


«‘ But never either found another 
To free the hollow ears from paining, 
They stood aloof, the sears remaining 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder, 


- | | 4 q 
A dreary sea now flows between,” &c. 


EXTRACT FROM CHILDE HAROLD, CANTO III. 
STANZA XCIV. 

“¢Now where the swift Rhone cleaves his w ay 
between 

Heights, which appear like lovers who have 
parted 

In haste, whose mining deptlis so intervene, 

That they can meet no more though broken- 
hearted.” 


The following “galling,” and, I may 
add, false lines on Henson Clarke, in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
also, possess Nor the merits of origi- | 
nality. 


—— “Clarke, still striving piteously to please, 
Forgetting doggrel leads not to degrees, 

A would-be satirist, a hir’d buffoon, 

The monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, 
Condemn’d to drudge the meanest of the mean, 
And furnish falsehoods for a Magazine, 
Devotes to scandal his congenial mind 
Himself a living libel on mankind. 


This Jast part is borrowed from the 
wicked Rochester, who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines in an *‘ Answer to Sir C. 


Scroope’s Defence of Satire.” 


‘“‘ To rack and torture thy unmeaning brain, 
In satire’s praise with a low vulgar strain, 
In thee is most impertinent and vain. 
For in thy person we most plainly see 
That satire’s of divine authority, 
Since GOD made one on man, when he made thee. 

In my next letter I shall further ex- 
pose the plagiarisms of Lord Byron, 
but at present I refrain, having, I see, 
reached nearly to the end of my paper; 
—so I conclude for the present with 
the following joyful information; joy- 
ful for Aristarchus, but, I trust, to no 
other contributor to your Magazine. 
The news is, viz. that Benbow is pub- 
lishing English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers, by Lord Byron, in three- 
penny numbers, having already pub- 
lished Don Juan, canto’s 1 to 5, for 
half-a-crown, and Waltz, an apostro- 
phic hymn, (both by the same author) 
for 3 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


MARK COLERIDGE, 
November 9th, 1821. 


a er 


BYRON AND WORDSWORTH.--- WORDS- 
WORTH VINDICATED. 


Mr. Epiror. 

SIR,-—The papers which have appear- 
ed in your interesting Magazine, on 
Byron and Wordsworth, I have pe- 
rused with the greatest pleasure, and 
cannot but censure the passion which 
dictated the first letter of Aristar- 
chus. 

In his last he seems not to have 
abated any of his fiery temper: he has 
introduced in it the puerilities of 
Wordsworth, to compare with the best 
specimens of Byron’s poetry he could 
select; this I consider as unfair. The 
conclusion of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Cum- 
berland Beggar,” as given in M. M.’s 
‘*‘ Observations on Byron and Words- 
worth,” col. 983, is fully equal to any 
of the specimens of Byron’s poetry 
given by Aristarchus; yet, that some 
of Wordsworth’s puerilities are unwor- 
thy of his genius, I will allow; but he 
‘‘ has long since made an amende ho- 
norable,” by giving to the world po- 
etry, not inferior to any of the present 
age. 

Hoping, Mr. Editor, that your im- 
partiality will allow you to insert these 
observations, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
Norwich, 4th Novenber, 1821. 
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NOTE FROM ARISTARCHUS. 


ARISTARCHUS presents his respects to the 
Editor of the Imperial Magazine, and will be 
much obliged to him for the insertion of the 
following corrections of the errors of the press 
in his last letter. 
col. 1017 line 59 for estimate, read estimates 


— 1018 — 5 —contains, — contain 
— 1019 — 29 — pro — proh 

— 1022 — 10 — d’ouvre — d’cuvre 
— 1022 — 20 — cum dulce — cum duleci 
— 1023 — 55 — heart — breast 


Avistarchus avails himself of the present 
opportunity to state, that, having already, 
through the courtesy of the Editor, occupied so 
many columns of the Magazine, he intends to 
wait a month or two, in order to see what 
friends or foes may write in consequence of his 
last letter ; and then he purposes to answer the 
whole in one general reply. A. trusts that his 
next letter will be as free from ‘“ angry feel- 
ings” as he KNOWS that the others were; 
though he certainly felt indignant at G. M’s 
insinuating that he was an infidel. 

“A CHRISTIAN is the highest style of man ;”’ 

and, 
“He who filches from me this good name ; 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 

November 1. 

—_—— 


SOUTH - SEA MISSIONARY INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


Tue following extracts from letters 
lately received from the Rev. Wm. 
Ejlis, a missionary at Huahine, will, 
we doubt not, prove highly interesting 
to most of our readers. It will be 
perceived by the date which these 
extracts bear, that their passage to 
England has been accomplished in a 
short space of time, which will scarce- 
ly admit of example. The delinea- 
tions, therefore, which they contain, 
may be considered as descriptive of 
these interesting islanders at the pre- 
sent hour. 


Huahine, June 13th, 1821. 


I am happy to say things continue 
going on well among us. We are 
very comfortable among ourselves, 
and trust the Lord is using us as in- 
struments in his hand, for the promo- 
tion of his praisc among these people, 
and prospering his work in our hands. 
The salvation of their immortal souls 
through the blood and righteousness, 
merits and death, of our common 
Saviour, is of course the principal 
end to which all our exertions among 
them tend. But while we are princi- 
pally concerned to interest them in 
the pursuit of those everlasting bless- 


ings connected with the unseen but 
eternal world, we are not altogether 
unconcerned about their temporal hap- 
piness, but anxious also to abate, if 
possible, the sum of their present 
misery, and to confer on them the 
blessings of this life, as well as of that 
which is to come. With this view, we 
have exhorted them to provide them- 
selves more decent clothing, and our 
wives have taught many of the women 
to make very neat modest gowns, &c. 
which they find more comfortable 
than their former mode of dressing, 
which consisted of just binding a great 
quantity of cloth around them. They 
have also made themselves very neat 
European hats for the men, and bon- 
nets for the women; also for all the 
little children, which they find very 
comfortable, and which make them 
look very creditable. We have also 
taught them to build themselves neat 
plastered cottages, instead of open 
and exposed houses, which could not 
shelter them from the bleak winds 
from the mountains, or the drifting 
rains from the southward. Several 
very neat houses are finished, and 
many inhand. Those who have got 
a good plastered house, find it a very 
comfortable thing on a cold rainy 
night, and enjoy good health, while 
their neighbours are laid up with 
colds, dysenteries, &c. 

They suffer very much also during 
the scarce season for want of food. 
We are continually urging them to 
cultivate more ground, and have the 
pleasure to see many more acres culti- 
vated this year than last. Idleness is 
the source of the greatest misery 
to them; and the abundant manner in 
which nature spontaneously supplies 
most of their wants, is by them made 
an excuse to encourage it. For sixor 
eight months in the year, bread-fruit 
grows almost sufficient for their want, 
with only the trouble of gathering and 
cooking it; so long as that lasts, they 
never think of planting, (unless con- 
tinually urged to it,) but when that is 
over, they are obliged to live on wild 
roots from the mountains, fern root, 
or a sour paste called Mahi, which 
brings on the most violent disorders 
of the bowels, and carries many of 
them off every season. However, in- 
dustry is on the advance, but we have 
great difficulties to overcome, to coun- 
teract habits which they have indulged 
since their childhood, and which we 
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cannot expect to see give way entirely 
in a day or two. 

We are also instilling into their 
minds principles of humanity and 
compassion towards the sick, to whom 
they used to behave in a most cruel 
manner. Generally, when persons 
were taken ill, they used to make a 
little hut by the water-side for them, 
take them there, and now and then 
take them a cocoa nut, or bread- 
fruit, or, if very old, leave them to die 
without. Yea, they used sometimes 
to pierce the sick people through with 
a spear, to be free from the trouble of 
them, orelJse bury them alive, merel) 
to get what little property they might 
have. Thanks be to God, they now 
shudder at such things themselves, 
and when we talk to them about their 
former cruelty, say, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is 
a mild, kind master, but we were 
satan’s slaves when we used to do so, 
and he was a hard-hearted cruel 
tyrant. They are now very kind to 
the aged and sick, and pay them 
every attention, and are anxious to 
procure from us medicine and medical 
advice, as far as we can impart it. 
Few days pass without several appli- 
cations for alittle ‘‘raau na te mai,” 
‘¢ medicine for the sick.”” When they 
found our stock of medicines quite 
expended, they expressed themselves 
very sorry, and on the proposal being 
made, all around us immediately 
agreed to subscribe one bamboo of 
cocoa-nut oil, to send to England, to 
buy them some medicines for the sick. 
We hope to be able to send their aid 
by this ship, as we are sure the direc- 
tors will be glad to sell it for them, 
and purchase them some medicines, 

They are remarkably fond of their 
children; and to see their affection for 
their offspring, I am often tempted to 
wonder how they could wantonly 
strangle them formerly. It is a most 
affecting thing to see a fond mother 
with a little boy or girl by her side, 
and another at her breast, and to ask 
her, as I asked one I overtook the other 
day, How many children have you? 
<““Only these two.” Have you never 
had any more? ‘‘O yes, I have had 
ten.” And where are the eight? ‘Ah! 
(she answered weeping )they are na pau 
ite unmi hia, they were all strangled, 
while we were in darkness, under the 
dominion of the evil spirit.” Are you 
not thankful that God in mercy has 
taught you the evil of such ways? ‘ O 


yes, it is of his goodness that these 
two are spared; for had he not sent 
his word and his power, and over- 
turned the kingdom of satan among 
us, these two most likely would have 
been strangled also.” These and 
such kind of conversations we hear 
almost every day, which continually 
call forth our liveliest gratitude, and 
encourage us to persevere, amidst 
all the trials we are called to en- 


| counter. 


| 
| 


There are still some of the old war- 
riors among them, who are sometimes 
trying to breed quarrels between the 
different chiefs; and there are, as 
in every society, a number of wild, 
idle young men, who are fond of learn- 
ing to handle the musket, the club, 
or the spear, and who frequently talk 
of war; but we have decidedly set 
our faces against all such pastimes as 
they like toindulgein. The king and 
chiefs also of our island are peace- 
able men. I trust the gospel has 
reached their hearts. They also are 
for peace; so that though sometimes 
threatened, we have no very serious 
apprehensions of so destructive a cala- 
mity overtaking us at present. 


Second Exiract, June 13th, 1821. 


It has often been alleged by the 
enemies to Missionary exertions, that 
Missionary labours are inimical to the 
introduction of civilization, and the 
comforts of social and civil society. 
The present appearance of our Mis- 
sionary stations, enlightened by the 
gospel of Jesus, contrasted with the 
appearance of the same people and 
places, while illuminated by the light 
of nature only, would forcibly repel 
such charges. Not only are they made 
acquainted with the everlasting bless- 
ing of covenant love, and the unseen 
glories of the eternal world, as objects 
of faith and hope, but their present 
condition is vastlyimproved. Instead 
of degrading the light of nature by 
assembling in thousands to offer sacri- 
fice and prayer to a senseless idol, 
the work of their own hands, they 
may now be seen rendering with de- 
vout demeanour their humble tribute 
of gratitude to Jehovah, the Lord of 
heaven and earth. Instead of offer- 
ing violence to the best feelings of 
human nature, by sacrificing their 
fellow-creatures to appease the wrath 
of animpotent idol, they may be heard 
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praying unto God, for their parents, | 
relations, neighbours, friends, and | 
even their enemies. Instead of stran- 
pling their new-born infants, they may 
now be seen pressing them to their 
breast, nursing them at their side, or 
dandling them on their knee, with all 
a parent’s fondness and affectionate, 
delight. Instead of consigning them 
to the darkness of the grave almost 
as soon as the light of day had beamed 
on their just opened infant eyes, the 
fond parents may now be seen placing | 
before their intellectual eye, the irra- | 
diating beams of inspired truth, the 
enlightening word of God. Instead of | 
wandering about on the mountains, or | 
wantonly rolling naked in the sand on 
the sea-beach, or committing to pe 
mory the profane and obscene udes 
(songs) of their warriors and idols, or 
strolling about without any one to care 
for their bodies or souls, the fond 
parents are now concerned if their lit- 
tle children are out of their sight. | 
They may pow be found morning and 
evening at the school, and, when at 
play on the sea-beach, frequently seen, 
five, six, Or seven in a party, teach- 
ing each other to write in the sand; | 
or, under the shade of a tree, hearing 
each other say their lesson ready 
against school-time. How often have 
I seen the parents on a sabbath morn- | 
ing view their children, neatly dress- | 
ed, clean and healthy, walking two 
and two, from the school-house to the 
chapel, while joy has beamed on their 
countenancces; and the big tear of glad- 
ness has appeared flashing and ready 
to roll down their wrinkled cheek, 
when the eye of their little boy or girl 
has caught their own, as he or she has 
passed along. The mother, perhaps, 
has remembered the many dear infants 
her own hands have strangled, and 
feels increased affection for, perhaps, 
the only one that has survived, to 
enjoy the blessings of the milder reign 
of Jesus Christ. ‘The father, perhaps, 
thinks that had the chains of idolatry 
been cast away sooner, I, instead of 
seeing one to bear my name, to inherit 
my land, to eat of the fruit of my 
cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, should 
have seen five or six growing up to 
manhood, or mingling with those who 
are going to the house of prayer. How | 
different must their feelings be on | 
such occasions, to what they were un- | 
der the reign of the prince of darkness, | 
the distinguishing feature of whose 
No. 34.— Vol. LIT. 


government is cruelty. Instead of see- 
ing the aged and sick cast out from 


; the house, which perhaps their own 


hands had reared, and left by the side 
of a brook, beneath the shelter of a 
few cocoa-nut leaves, with now and 
then a cocoa-nutor a bread-fruit taken 
to them, or perhaps left to die with 
hunger and cold, the sick and aged 
are new attended to, and their wants 
supplied. Many, no deubt, are thus 
restored, who, formerly, after lan- 
guishing in famine and nakedness, 
would have died a miserable death. 
Instead of the poor helpless sick 
being thrust through with a spear, or 
even buried alive, which used to be 
the case when their attendants were 
tired of waiting on them, or impatient 
for the little property they possessed, 
or when the groans of the sick were 
an obstacle to their merriment; the 
friends and neighbours may now be 
seen administering every comfort they 
can obtain, to the sick and dying, 
weeping over them in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and mingling with 
their tears, prayers, to Him with 


| whom are the issues of life and death, 


that health may be restored; or, if 
His will be otherwise, that the passage 
of the departing spirit may be com- 


| posed and calm through the. swellings 


of Jordan. Instead of seeing both 
sexes dressedin a manner from which 


| the eye of decency would turn aside 


with disgust, their dresses are now 
modest and becoming. Instead of 
being in continual fear of the sly thief 
in open day, or the midnight plun- 
derer, our little property, though not 
always secured by lock or bolt, re- 
mains untouched. Instead of living 
in open houses, exposed to the bleak 
winds from the mountains, or the 
drifting rains, sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the weather in the rainy 
season, only by the leaf of cocoa-nut 
trees; the neat warm plastered cottage 
here and there greets the eye. But I 
must draw to a close. These are only 
some of the blessings that have accom- 
panied their reception of Christianity ; 
and muchas the simple preaching of the 
cross may be spoken against, I have not 
heard of any philosophical philanthro- 
pic scheme, from which the gospel of 
Christ was excluded, howeyer plausi- 
ble and imposing it may have appear- 
ed in theory, that has ever produced 
such practical effects, In any age, in 
any country, or among any people 
1 C 
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Third Extract, June, 13th, 1821. 

With respect to the pop: ulation of 
these islands, I am inclined to believe 
that, (like every other country which 
Is only partially known) it has been 
vastly over-rated. I cannot give you 


an accurate statement of the “number 


of inhabitants on any of the islands, 
but from all the information I have 
been able to obtain, I do not think I 
shall be far wrong when I say, the 


Leeward, or Society Islands, contain | 


tess than 6000 inhabitants ( viz.) Hua- 
hine, and Sir Charles Sands Island, 
2100; Raiatea and Tahua, 2300; Bo- 
robon and Mourua, 1000. Respecting 
the Windward or Georgia Islands, I 
cannot speak so correctly. Some of 
the brethren think they may be stated 
at 7000; so that the population of 


Tahiti and theadjacent islands may be | 


safely rated at 14,000. The population 
had been most rapidly decreasing 
during the twenty or thirty years prior 
to the introduction of Christianity jab 
the remains of recently abandoned 
plantations and dwelling houses in 
every valley all around in almost ev ery 
island abundantly testify. 
lation appears at present at a stand, 
neither decreasing nor increasing ; for 


by an account which we have kept of | 


births and deaths, we find them to be 
nearly equal: and if ‘the deaths now 
(which are only natural ones) equal 
the births, how vastly must they have 
exceeded them when so many hun- 
dreds were annually strangled in their 
infancy ; so many died by the unre- 
strained use of spirits, and from the 
diseases contracted from foreigners, 
which spread generally with alarming 
rapidity ; ; as well as the great number 
killed in their frequent wars, setting 
aside human sacrifices, &c. &e.? 

The institution of marriage has been 
enforced, and is now universally ac- 
knowledged among the natives, and 
attended to by those who profess the 
christian religion. The parents also 
are very fond and careful of their off- 
spring; so that I think we may fairly 
infer, that these islands are likely to 
become in the course of another cen- 
tury very populous: but we cannot 
expect a very rapid increase for a few 
generations to come; Ist, because of 
the diseases of the parents, many of 
the children when born being sickly or 
diseased, and the majority seldom 
survive three or four months; 2d, on 
account of the great disproportion 


between the adult males and females, 
which is not more than one female to 
three or four males, as the males were 
generally spared during the days of 
heathenism, and the female children 
were strangled, being less useful as 
warriors; and the same disproportion 
exists between the sexes of the rising 
generation, and is visible in the elder 
scholars of our Sunday Schools: at 
Huahine we have more than 200 boys, 
and little more than 100 girls. The 


| births of the sexes are nearly equal. 


Fourth Extract. 

A canoe arrived lately with some of 
the inhabitants of Hao, anisland seve- 
ral hundred miles off, to the eastward ; 
another from Chituroo, a large island 
to the south-west. Their errand is, 
to inquire about the true God. They 
have embraced his gospel, and long 
to get back to their country to burn all 
their idols. 

3000 copies of the Gospel of John 
have been printed at Tahiti, and [am 
now at work at 8000 more, for the 


| Leeward Islands, for whieh the people 
The popu- | 


are anxiously waiting. I have done 
three sheets, and shall, if not inter- 
rupted, finish in about two months. 


i 


REPLY TO A QUERY ON THE SABBATH. 


Mr. EpITor. 


Sirn,—It was with considerable plea- 
sure that I read the following Query, 
proposed by ‘‘Gamma, col. 962 of 
your Magazine, ‘* What scriptural 
authority is there to bind us to keep 
the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, sacred to the worship 
of God and other religious duties ?” 
My pleasure arose from the consider- 
ations, that, answering such a query 
would allow an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing to the view of Gamma, some prin- 
ciples, which have been long and sin- 
fully overlooked by a great majority 
of Christian churches. Such culpabi- 
lity must necessarily have produced 
its pernicious effects. This, Sir, I 
would presume is strikingly apparent, 
by the fact of this insertion of Gam- 
ma’s query, which could only have 
originated in the entire neglect of 
scriptural light on this subject. Toa 
mind under the conviction of the ex- 
clusive authority of Christ in ° his 
church, this, with some things that 
are connected with it, form a subject 
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of deep regret; and therefore, every 
epportunity of exhibiting that autho- 
rity for the correction of what is anti- 
christian, and the establishment of 
what is scriptaral,is eagerly embraced. 
As this query stands intimately con- 
nected with the institution of the 
seventh day as a sabbath, it will be 
requisite to make a few observations 
thereon, as preliminary to answering 
Gamma’s immediate point of inquiry. 

We shall first observe, that the 
original institution of a sabbath, was 
commemorative in its design. This 
we safely infer from Gen. ii. 3. ‘God 
blessed the seventh day, and sancti- 
fied it, because that in it he had rested 
from all his work, which God created 
and made:” (see also Exed. xx. 11.) 
This institution then celebrates the 
completion of the glorious werk of 
creation, which tuned the admiring 
souls of holy angels, fer herein is dis- 
played that which was calculated to 
call forth their praises. No intelli- 
gent creature can behold the glerious 
fabric of the earth and heavens, exhi- 
biting eternal power, perfect wisdom, 
and boundless geodness, without feel- 
ing the deepest reverence fer their 
Author. How befitting then the dig- 
nity of God, to appoint, and man to 
observe, the seventh day in commemo- 
ration of the accomplishment of cre- 
ation. 

But the sabbath was also moral in 
its nature; the reason assigned by 
God for the appointment, was one in 
which all the human race were impli- 
cated, viz. “God rested on the se- 
venth. day from all his work.” This 
reason must pertain to the inhabitants 
of every nation upon the face of the 
earth, as the work of his hands ; and 
more especially, as the recipients of 
the blessings which his creatures 
afford: ‘‘ia him we live, and meve, 
and have our being,” and who hath 
never left himself without witness, in 
that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our bearts with food and glad- 
ness.” 

Wide as the blessings of creation 
are diffused, so are its obligations. 
But if the command was delivered at 
the creation, and of which I have no 
manner of doubt, it must be obligatory 
upon all the species. This point has 
been controverted by that able writer, 
(Paley) but I think the declaration of 


our Lord, “that the sabbath was | 


made for man,” goes far to overturn 
all he has advanced against its moral 
obligation; forif it was made forman, 
it would unquestionably be-given to 
man as soon as he was in circum- 
stances to observe this appointment. 
And en this conclusion we rest with 
more confidence, when we consider, 
that the reasons of the institution ex- 
isted at the creation. Not but that 
other reasons were afterwards added 
on its reappointment by Moses; but 
this, I presume, can make nothing 
against the original obligation which 
was still retained. Others were in- 
deed added, but entirely on account 
of the peculiar circumstances connect- 
ed with that nation. 

Ged, in making the sabbath a memo- 
rial of other things, was only acting 
according te his usual plan in all his 
works, of bringing no more means inte 
Gperation, for the accomplishment of 
an end, than what are absolutely ne- 
cessary. It must be granted, that to 
the believing children of Israel, the 
sabbath was a sign of their entering 
into God’s rest, and ceasing from 
their own works, as Ged did from his; 
but this could net apply at the crea- 
tion, for man was in the rest God had 
appointed. It also reminded them 
that God had given them rest in the 
land of Canaan, from Egyptian bon- 
dage, which was a figure of the hea- 
venly rest. But it is apparent, that 
these things were peculiar to the Is- 
raelitish nation, and were subsequent 
to the original institution, and there- 
fore could form no part of the rea- 
sons for the first appointmeat. Both 
the moral and typical obligations were 
indeed combined in the law given by 
Moses; but it is self-evident, that 
any typical purpose for which the sab- 
bath was observed, could never have 
the least tendency to weaken its moral 
obligation. It was in one point of 
view a shadow, and passed away 
when the body came, but in another it 
was of meral obligation, and could 
not be rescinded but by him who made 
the appointment. This I think is still 
further confirmed by the circumstance 
that the command to observe the sab- 
bath, when given by Moses to Israel, 
is found placed amongst those com- 
mands, which are acknowledged by 
allto be of universal obligation ; which 
isa strong presumption that it was of 
the same character. It is this two- 
fold relation, which it bore te the 
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Mosaic dispensation, 


theologians. Our way 

now prepared for discussing the point 
after which Gamma inquires. 

As we have before observed, what 


was typical in the seventh- day sab- | 


bath, has passed away by virtue of its 
fulfilment in Christ. ‘* Let no man, 
therefore, judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy-day, 
or of the new-moon, or of the sabbath- 
days. Which are a shadow of things 
to come, but the body is of Christ,’ 
Col. iii. 16, 17. But the question re- 


pose Has the moral obligation of the | 
venth-day sabbath been abrogated ? | 


Ww e hope thatwe have proved its obli- 


gation, to the entire satisfaction of | 


every unprejudiced mind. Now, if 
the blessings of creation did morally 
oblige to the devotion of a seventh 


part of our time to the service of God, 


that has given | 
rise to diversities of opinion amongst | 
, [ presume, "is | 


| day as a sabbath, 


surely the infinite blessings of redemp- | 


tion have multiplied our obligations 


ine lefinttely. We 
i’ 


therefore confident- | 


infer, there still remains the obser- | 
| not only intimates the authority of 
| Christ for so naming it, but also that 


vance of a sabbath to the Lord. 

¢ Christ when on earth declared him- 
self to be Lord ef the sabbath ; per- 
haps this occasional declaration of his 
authority y, was indicative of the change 
he was about to make of the day of its 
observance: but while he was on 
earth, we know of no positive cem- 
mand that Christ gave to his disciples, 


that what they delivered in precept, 
and what they established in practice, 
must be of equal authority? Few, in- 
deed, doubt the authority of their pre- 
cepts, who at the same time pay no 
attention to the practice of the first 
churches. But that the opinion of the 
Apostle Paul was very different, we 
know of a certainty, for he praises the 
Thessalonians for being followers of 
the churches of God, which in Judea 
are in Christ Jesus, 1 Thess. ii. 14.; 
and in 1 Cor. xi. 16. he there appeals 
to the example of the churches as a 
general principle. ‘“‘ Butif any man 
seem to be contentious, we have no 
such custom, neither the churches of 
God.”’ On this principle we wish to 
rest the universal obligation of the 
sabbath of the first day of the week. 
The evidence that the apostolic 
churches statedly observed the first 
is abundant and 
satisfactory; see Acts xx. 7: also il. 42. 
1 Cor. xvi. 2.. The Apostle John, in 
the book of Revelation, i. 10. empha- 
tically terms it the Lord’s day; this 


the churches understood the designa- 
tion, previous to the Apostles having 
written to them; and it is apparent, 
that the term not only implies that the 
Lord rose from the dead on that day, 


| but that the churches kept the day 


for the observance of the first day of | 


the week as a sabbath; but the fact | 


that he did so, we gather from their 
subsequent nie for we cannot 
admit a doubt that they imposed any 
thing upon the first churches for 
which they had not the authority of 
Christ. 

Before his ascension, he commis- 
sioned aud qualifted his Apostles, 
‘“to teach and disciple all nations, 
teaching them to obser rve all things 
whatsoever he had commanded them.” 
For after his resurrection, ‘‘ he was 
seen of them forty days, speaking of 
the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God:” now the things they were to 
teach, were the comm: sndiwents of 
Christ; this was the extent of their 
commission ; and to preserve them from 
every thing contrary to his will, the 
Spirit was siven, as a monitor to them 
in every supposable case. The Apos- 
tles, thus qualified, went forth to 
evangelize ithe world; under these 

cumstances, will it net be admitted, 


sacred as a memorial of his resurrec- 
tion. It is that portion of time which 
he has called his own, to be set apart 


'to commemorate the completion of a 


| a triumphant Saviour, 


ereater work than that of creation; 
and certainly its being a greater work, 
establishes the propriety of abolishing 
the seventh day, and of instituting the 
first for a superior purpose; for all 
patie both in creation and provi- 

lence, do, and must, subserve the 
snteveats of the Redeemer’ s kingdom. 
On the first day he rose from the dead 
having finished 
the great work of redemption. This 
was the day of his triamph; and shall 
we not keep it an holy festival to the 
Lord, when every return of the day is 
calculated to cheer our minds with the 
certainty of our own resurrection? for 
our Lord has risen as the first-fruits, 
afterwards they that are Christ’s at 
his coming. Through his resurrection 
which we “commemorate on this day, 
we are begotten to a lively hope of 
entering into the heavenly rest; and 


| observing the first day in faith, we 
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enjoy the earnest of that rest that re- 
mains for the people of God. 

From the above reasons we would 
infer, as from the most certain data, 
the indispensable obligations upon all 
Christians to observe the first day of 
the week sacred to the service of God; 
for they who presume to controvert the 
known and established practice of the 
apostolic churches, oppose that order 
which inspiration dictated ; they are 
hostile to the Apostles, and rebellious 
against the authority of the King of 
Zion. But it is a pleasing consider- 
ation, that however powerful this hos- 
tility may now be, the time is fast ap- 
proaching, when every vestige of the 
man of sin shall be destroyed by the 
breath of his mouth and brightness of 
his coming. If the mcdern had been 
more observant of the practices of the 
primitive churches, the special duties 
of the first day could not have fallen 
into such total disregard, neither would 
the diversity of orders which are so 
anomalous, have had any existence. 

The judgment of Christians would 
have been established by a reference 
to examples, where precept were not 
given ; but now they are agitated by 
the conflicting sentiments of the titled 
and the learned, who, on the shallow 
argument of expediency, have rejected 
the plain and apposite example of the 
apostolic churches ; so that on these 
points the Christian world exhibits a 
perfect chaos. How consummate the 
dissimilarity to the unity the apostle 
describes : ‘‘ There is one body, and 
one spirit, as ye are called in one hope 
ef your calling; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” That this unity may 
speedily take the place of every com- 
mandment of men, in the Christian 
churches, is, Sir, the prayer of your 
obedient servant, AMICUS, 

Sunderland, Oct. 15th, 1821. 

ee 
CHEMICAL ESSAYS.—ESSAY V, 
( Caloric, concluded from col. 797. ) 


Of the comparative quantities of Calorie 
which bodies contain. 

THE capacities of homogeneous bo- 
dies for caloric, are according to their 
temperatures and quantities of matter. 
This however is not the case with hete- 
rogeneous bodies. If oil, mercury, 
and water, be exposed to certain de- 
grees of caloric, they all arrive at a 
common temperature ; but it will be 


found. that in rising to this, they have | 


absorbed different quantities of calo- 
ric; the water will have absorbed more 
than the oil, and the oil more than the 
mercury. By exposing other bodies 
to measured quantities of caloric, we 
obtain different results, That quan- 
tity which elevates one body one de- 
gree only, will elevate another body 
ten or twenty degrees. Dr. BuLack 
first established the opinion, that the 
quantities of caloric which heteroge- 
neous bodies contain at the same tem- 
perature, are proportioned neither to 
their weight nor their volumes, but are 
in proporticn regulated by the force of 
that attraction which they have for this 
principle. If equal weights of water, 
of glass, of tin, of copper, and of lead, 
be subjected to experiments, we find 
that they do not at the same tempera- 
ture contain the same quantities of ca- 
loric. If we wish to determine the 
quantities of caloric which bodies con- 
tain, it will be necessary to mix toge- 
ther equal weights of two different 
kinds of matter at different tempera- 
tures, and observe the tempcrature 
which results from their mixture. If we 
make use of the same kind of matter, 
at different degrees of temperature, the 
arithmetical medium between the two 
temperatures will be produced. If, for 
instance, we mix one pint of water at 
120°, and another pint of the same 
fluid at 212°, the temperature resulting 
from their mixture will be 166°. But 
when the experiment is made with two 
different bodies, the temperature pro- 
duced is never the arithmetical mean 
of the two temperatures. Thus, if one 
pound of water at 166°, be mixed with 
one pound of mercury at 40°, the re- 
sulting temperature is not the mean 
98°, but is not less than 152°; of 
course the water is only reduced four 
degrees, whilst the loss of these four de- 
grees has been sufficient to elevate the 
mercury to 152°, The quantity of ca- 
loric in water, at any point in the scale 
of heat, is to that contained in the same 
weight of mercury, as 28 to l. 

Itis observed, thatthose bodies which 
contain the least quantity of caloric at 
a given temperature, or, in other words, 
have the least capacity, are those of 
greatest density, such as the metals, 
and their more dense combinations ; 
and on the other hand, substances of 
the greatest rarity, the elastic fluids 
and gases, are those which have the 
greatest capacities for caloric. When 
any species ofair is rarefied by the air- 
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pump, its temperature falls, obviously 
from the increased rarity enabling the 
air to contain a larger quantity of ca- 
loric at acertain temperature, and this 
caloric not being absorbed by the sur- 
rounding bodies, the air suffering rare- 
faction must be reduced. By com- 
pressing any aeriform fluid, caloric is 
extricated, the capacity being dimi- 
nished by the reduction of volume. By 
producing increased density in differ- 
ent bodies, their capacities for caloric 
are diminished. Thus, if sulphuric acid 
and water be combined together, an in- 
crease of density takes place, and con- 
sequently a diminution of capacity ;a 
considerable quantity of caloric is at 
the same time evolved. 

It is necessary to observe, that dif- 
ferent forms of the same body contain 
different quantities of caloric : abody in 
the form ofa fluidcontains more caloric 
than a body inthe form of a solid ; and 
a body in the form of a gas, contains 
more than a liquid body. This gives 
rise to what is called latent heat. 

Dr. Black first discovered that 
bodies in different forms took up dif- 
ferent quantities of caloric. This fact 
is established from the phenomena at- 
tending liquefaction and vaporization. 
If, for instance, ice below 32° is ex- 
posed to a warm atmosphere, it gra- 
dually rises until it reaches that de- 
gree, after which it becomes station- 
ary until the whole of the ice is melted. 
Still, however, caloric is communicated 
to it; and that this caloric is absorbed 
by it, is proved by a reduction of the 
temperature of the sorrounding air. In 
this case, therefore, a quantity of ca- 


loric disappears, or becomes latent, in | 


the water. This is accounted for upon 
the supposition that water has a greater 
capacity for caloric than ice, inasmuch 
as the former is in a state of greater 
density than the latter. The same phe- 
nomenon is observed, if aliquid be con- 
verted into a state of vapour. If we 
apply caloric to water, its temperature 
is gradually raised until it reaches 
212°. Atthis temperature it continues 
stationary, if its surface be exposed to 
the air, and is converted into vapour. 
Vapour has a greater capacity for ca- 
loric than water, in consequence of 
which it absorbs the superabundant 
heat, and prevents any further increase 
of temperature. These facts prove that 
when bodies are converted from a solid 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


this caloric has no influence in raising 
the temperature of the substances 
which undergo these changes. When 
the experiment is reversed, that caloric 
which was absorbed becomes disen- 
gaged, and is rendered sensible. 


Of the Variations of Temperature, and 
the Applications of these to Practical 
Chemistry. 

This subject will conclude the che- 
mical history of caloric. Caloric, as 
we have before observed, has a ten- 
dency to produce an equilibrium of 
temperature in all bodies; and this 
equilibrium would certainly take place, 
were it not counteracted by different 


| causes. As every part of the earth is 
| not exposed to the same action of the 


solar rays, it is obvious that there will 
be variations of temperature in dif- 
ferent climates ; the variations depend 
chiefly upon the latitude of the country, 
although they are somewhat influenced 
by elevation and distance from the sea. 
The average annual heat in the torrid 
zone, is from 75° te 80°; in moderate 
climates 50° or 52°, and towards the 
polar regions 36°. Theextremes over 


| the whole globe extend from a few de- 
| grees above 100° of Fahrenheit, to 50° 


below the zero or commencement of the 
same scale. In tropical climates, the 
heat in the shade occasionally rises to 
105° or even 110°. In Siberia and 
Hudson’s Bay, the temperature is suf- 
ficiently low to freeze quicksilver. At 
Hudson Bay, the spirit thermometer is 
said to have stood at 50° in the open air. 
The sources of heat, under the control 
of art, are, the rays of the sun, the 
electrical and galvanic fluids, combus- 
tion, condensation, friction, and per- 
cussion. By a lens, or concave mirror, 
the solar rays are collected, and in- 
tense heat may be produced. By large 
glasses, suflicient heat is excited to 
melt several of the metals, and to pro- 
duce combustion in several combus- 
tible bodies. 

The electric fluid is capable of pro- 
ducing a sudden and very great heat. 
On this account it is made use of to 
combine different gases, which unite at 
a high temperature. Galvanism is ca- 
pable of exciting heat, hence it is fre- 
quently made use of to fuse the most 
incombustible substances. Combus- 
tion is the most common source of 
heat for the purpose of chemistry, 


into a fluid form, or from a fluid into an | and for mechanical operations. Com- 


aerial state,they absorb caloric, but that | bustion arises from the oxygen of. the 
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atmosphere combining with the com- 
bustible body at elevated tempera- 
tures; the combination is attended 
with condensation, and of course calo- 
ric is evolved; combustion therefore is 
absolutely dependent upon a due sup- 
ply of atmospheric air, or oxygen gas: 
the more freely the air is supplied, the 
more rapid is the combustion. The 
construction of furnaces is founded on 
this supply of air, inasmuch as in- 
flammable matter cannot burn without 
its free access. The production of heat 
from condensation, is most satisfacto- 
rily exemplified in substances which 
are highly compressible and elastic, 
consequently in acriform fluids. By 
condensing an aeriform body, its tem- 
perature is reduced, and a quantity of 
caloric is extricated. The mixture of 
sulphuric acid with water, which we 
have alluded to, is another instance of 
the extrication of heat by condensation. 
By avery sudden condensation, a high 
temperature, equal even to ignition, 
may be produced. It was observed, 
that a luminous appearance is some- 
times produced by the discharge of an 
air-gun in the dark. The experiment 
was repeated before the French Na- 
tional Institute. From the air rapidly 
compressed in the ball of an air-gun, 
so much heat was disengaged from the 
first stroke of the piston, as to set fire 
to apiece of fungus-match placed with- 
in the pump. Friction and percussion 
are also productive of increased tem- 
perature. Two pieces of hard wood 
rubbed against each other, aresomuch 
heated as to be kindled. This method 
is frequently adopted by savage na- 
tions. The friction on the axle of a 
loaded carriage, or that which is pro- 
duced by the rapid revolution of a rope 
round a pulley, is sometimes so great 
as to produce fire. The heat from per- 
cussion is, no doubt, produeed in the 
same manner as that of friction. It is 
easily carried to the same extent. By 
hammering a piece of iron on the an- 
vil, ignition may be produced ; and the 
sparks which are produced by striking 
a piece of steel against flint, are par- 
ticles of steel raised to a state of ig- 
nition by combining at a high tempe- 
rature with the air of the atmosphere. 
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Tue Catholic Bishops, in 1554, com- 
manded the churchwardens of the town 


of Cockram, (Cockerham) near Lan- 
caster, along with all other churchwar- 
dens, to set up a rood (that is, a 
wooden figure of a man) both well fa- 
voured and of tall stature, as usual in 
all churches. The churchwardens 
made their bargain, and agreed to give 
a price to one (most probably a Lan- 
caster carpenter) that could cunningly 
carve, and paint such idols for the 
framing of their rood ; who, according 
to his promise, made them one, and set 
it up in their church. This done, the 
carpenter demanded his money; but 
they, disliking his workmanship, refus- 
ed to pay him ; whereupon he arrested 
them, and the matter was brought be- 
fore the mayor of Lancaster, who was 
a very fit man for such a purpose, and 
an old favourer of the gospel, which was 
rare in that country: then the carver 
began to declare how they covenanted 
with him for making the rood, with 
the appurtenances ready carved, and 
set up in their church; which he, ac- 
cording to his promise, had done: now 
demanding his money, they refused to 
pay him.— Mayor. ‘Is this true, mas- 
ter churchwardens ?”—Churchwardens. 
‘Yea, Sir.”—Mayor. ** Why do you 
not pay the old man his due?”— 
Churchwardens. ‘* An’ it please you, 
measter mayor, because the rood we 
had before was a well-favoured man, 
and he promised to make us such an- 
other; but this he has set up now is the 
worst favoured that your worship ever 
set your eyes on, gaping and grinning 
in such sort that none of our children 
dare once look at it.”—Mayor.. “I 
think it good enough for the purpose : 
and, master wardens, howsoever you 
like the rood, or it is like you, the 
poor man’s labour hath been neverthe- 
less, and it is a pity he should have 
any hinderance or loss thereby. There- 
fore, I tell you, pay him the money 
you promised: go your ways home and 
look at it, and if it will not serve fora 
god, make no more to do, but clap a 
pair ofhorns on his head, andso he will 
make an excellent devil.” This the 
parishioners took well—the poor man 
had his money—divers laughed thereat 
—but so didnot the Babylonish priests. 
— Fox's History of Murtyrs. 
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Some workmen recently digging a 


caye in the environs of the Cape of 
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Good Hope, discovered the hull of a | Reyiew.— Eternal Punishment proved 


vessel, built of cedar, and supposed to 
be the remains of a Phenician galley. 
Should this conjecture be verified, it 
will prove beyond all contradiction the 
truth of what Herodotus has stated, 
that these adventurous 'yrians had 
reached the southern extremity of 
Africa, upwards of 2000 years before 
this stormy Cape was doubled by Vasco 


de Gama, in 1497.—A circumstance of | 


so singular a nature will not long re- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. . - . s,s . { 
main in uncertainty. Asa curiosity, it | 
would be well worth importing into | 


Europe, to enrich the collections, if not 
the cabinets, of the antiquarians. 
EL 
ON THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN KNOW- 
LEDGE, RESPECTING GOD AND DI- 
VINE THINGS. 
(Concluded from col. 1046.) 


On this subject but one topic more 
remains to be noticed, that is, the con- 
duct of the mind in its conception of 
spiritual objects ; and on this it is ne- 
cessary to be very brief. Those per- 
sons who have acquired the habit of 
attending to the action of their minds, 
and who arecapable of separating and 
distinguishing its varied operations, 
may easily satisfy themselves that their 
most refined notions of the spiritual 
world, are not formed without the aid 
of those impressions produced by the 
things of time and sense. But to as- 


human intellect in this department of 
knowledge, it is necessary to investi- 
vate the monuments it has leftin every 
species of mental picture. Andherea 
wide field presents itself; whatever 
poets have sung, or painters depicted, 
or philosophers written, or divines 
preached, is relevant to the subject in 
hand. Each of these sources would 
furnish more matter than could well be 
compressed in a single article for your 
Magazine ; the reader is therefore re- 
quested to examine them at his lei- 
sure, he will then find, that nothing in- 
telligible has yet been produced in re- 
ference to spiritual things, without its 


containing some allusion to the sensible | 


objects of nature, or to the qualities, 
feelings, or actions, of the human mind. 
I now take my leave of your sensible 
correspondent, whose communication 
produced the preceding remarks, 
And am, Sir, your’s, respectfully, 
Wu. 8-——s. 


Ewerpool, Nov. 16th, 18216 
v4 


to be not Suffering, but Privation, and 

Immortality dependent on Spiritual 

Regeneration, &e. by a Member of the 

Church of England. 8vo. pp. 305. 

London, Hatchard. 1817. 
Ir is a painfnl, and yet an amusing 
employment, to watch the movements 
of the human mind, in its numerous 
and diversified aberrations, and to 
trace its progressive advances through 
the empire of scepticism, and the 
region of error. 

Spinoza and Hobbes undertook to 
prove that there is no God; and Mr. 


| Harris, a Unitarian minister now in 


Liverpool, delivered lectures some 
months since, to prove the non-exist- 
ence of the Devil. Dean Berkeley 
denied the existence of the material 
world, and David Hume the reality 
of spirits. Dr. Priestley, and some 
more modern divines, have treated 
the immateriality of the human soul 
with something like contempt; and, 
to finish this climax of speculative 
absurdity, the author of the work be- 
fore us boldly asserts, that the eternal 
punishment threatened in the sacred 
writings consists not in suffering, but 
in a privation of existence; and that 
the soul’s immortality, instead of result- 


ling from that constitution of being 


| wild reveries can be true. 


which the Almighty primarily con- 
nected with its essence, is dependent 


| upon spiritual regeneration. 
certain the general operations of the | 


Common charity would lead us to 
suppose, that all these metaphysical 


| speculators conceive their theories to 


be correct, and their reasonings con- 
clusive ; but we must be indebted to 
something more liberal than charity, 
before we can conceive that all these 
Were we 
to give to their various authors, as 
much credit for the legitimacy of their 
arguments, as we are disposed to 
allow them on the ground of charity 
for their sincerity, our minds would 
be reduced to a more disordered con- 
dition than that in which the primor- 


| dials of matter appeared, before 


“‘ the heavens and earth rose out of chaos.” 


Admitting the various theories to 
be genuine, of which we have just 
taken a transient survey, the belief 
will be induced, that there is no God, 
no Devil, no Material World, no Spi- 
rit; that the Human Soul is neither 
Immaterial nor Immortal; and, that 
eternal sufferings consist in. eternal 
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non-existence. Archimedes could not 
heave the world, unless he cou!d find 
a fulcrum on which to rest his lever; 
but our metaphysical theorists have 
contrived to annihilate all existences, 


milstones, they have ground us to non- 
entities. 

Whether the human soul be any 
thing more than the result of mere 
organization; whether it be a sub- 
stance physically capable of subsist- 


ence distinct from the body; whether | 


it be an accident or a quality of mat- 
ter; or a something superadded,—the 
author has not informed us; neither 
can we gather from his book, whether 
it possess the properties of matter, or 
whether it may or may not be ranked 
among the entities of being; and even 
admiiting it to exist under any modi- 
fication whatev er, we are ata loss to 
know whether its existence be posi- 
tive or negative. 

Of one point, however, the author 
appears to be fully confident ; namely, 
taat immortality is the result of spiri- 
tual regeneration; but the simple pos- 
sibility that moral influence may pro- 
duce a physical change in the essence 
of this substance, or accident, or result 
of organization, is a point which the 
children of credulity are invited to 
receive without inquiry or examina- 
tion. Ifthe author can only establish 
his credit with the public, there can 
be no doubt that he will make many 
converts. 

To a person who has no conception 


of the author’s theory, some parts of 


bis preface will appear rather obscure, 
but to those who are acquainted with 
it, it will appear in perfect accordance 
with his book. The abstract of the 
contents runs through nearly thirteen 
pages, and nearly as much information 
may be gathered from the perusal of 


this syllabus, as from that of the vo- 
lume itself. 
It cannot, however, be denied, that 


the author has made copious appeals 
to the book of God; but nearly nine- 
tenths of the passages he has quoted, 
have no more.connection with the sub- 
ject in hand, than if he had cited the 
first chapter of Genesis, or the last of 
the Revelation. Some writers have 
been accused of taking a common- 
place book, and of inserting passage 
after passage, mentioning chapter and 
verse, to shew that the scriptures are 
strongly in their favour, because some 
No. 34.—VoL. III. 


particular term, such as election, re- 
demption, grace, ‘faith, or hope, happens 
tobe found inthem. Suchanrn arrange- 
ment. of terms wears a formidable 


nih ‘ \ ( | aspect towards the unlearned, among 
and, by the friction of their logical | 


their polemical adversaries. The more 
considerate, however, will smile at 
these petty a rtifices, and ask, For what 
purpose is such a mighty phalanx mar- 
shalled? 

We do not, however, intend to insi- 
nuate that this method has _ been 
adopted by our author, He has the 
happy art of ac complishing his pur- 
poses without using such dexterity. 


He quotes chapter after chapter, and 


book after book, to prove that the 
doctrine which he. opposes is not men- 
tioned in the passages he has intre- 
duced. If he had pursued this method 
with spirit, he might have stretched 
his publication to an extent as volu- 
minous as Doddington on Ginger- 
bread, and alarmed the world with 
two ponderous volumes in quarto. 

Against the doctrine of eternal 
misery, the author advances many of 
the old objections and arguments, 
which have been often urged, and as 
often refuted; but finding himself 
beset with difficulties, from which he 
can discover no way of retreating with 
honour, he compels the incorrigible, 
who are unfit for heaven, and whom 
it would be unjust in God, he con- 
ceives, to punish with eternal misery, 
to dive into the whirlpool of annihila- 
tion, and to disappear for ever. 

To prove that the doctrine of end- 
less woe can furnish no motive to 
obedience, the author thus argues : 

“God having been pleased to make man a 
moral agent, he deals with him as such, and 
oflers to his understanding blessings and 
threats, aS motives to enforce the law. he has 
promulged. These can operate no further 
than the understanding can embrace them: 
but the understanding can form no idea of 
infinite ; itis therefore no moral motive. Now, 
since God can do nothing in vain, eternal tor- 
ments cannot be proposed as moral motives, 
for they must be infinitely more than can ope- 
rate, because the highest idea we can form of 
them must be essentially different from, and 
infinitely less than, the thing threatened ; 
therefore the largest part must be in vain.” 

p- 11. 

In urging this argument, the author 
seems to have forgotten, that its con- 
clusion will bear with equal force upon 
the felicities of heaven, and prevent 
eternal happiness from operating as a 
moral motive. On grounds equally 
fallacious, it is argued, that misery 
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cannot be eternal, because there can 
be no proportion between crime and 


punishment on such a supposition. | 


With equal propriety it might be con- 
tended, that happiness cannot be eter- 
nal, because we can trace no propor- 
tion between obedience and reward. 
On points which involve Deity, Mo- 
ral Government, Justice, Infinity, and 
Eternity, we doubt the propriety of 
introducing earthly analogies. But if 
these must be introduced, we would 


recommend to the author’s serious | 


examination this important question— 
Whether it be utterly impossible for 
a finite being to perform an action, or 
a series of actions, that shall involve 
moral consequences, which may con- 
tinue during the existence of the actor? 
{If this be admitted possible, on the 
ground of justice, the consequences 
will be interminable, if existence be 
immortal ; and consequently both will 
be lengthened into infinity. 


é 
4 


The author informs us, that the doc- 
trine of eternal misery, which he op- 
poses, instead of pervading the Chris- 
tian system, rests on detached pas- 
sages of scripture; and these he finally 
reduces totwo. There are, however, 
various others which appear before 
him, with an aspect not altogether 
smiling on his theory, but these he 
dispatches with admirable dexterity. 


The parable of the unmerciful servant | 
is thus explained: That he should be | 
sages of scripture, which have no con- 


delivered to thetormentors, till he should 
pay all that was due. ‘‘ Itis clear, that 
the principle proceeded on is, that he 
should be made to part from all that 


he possessed : now existence is a pos- | 


session, a talent, a blessing, and when 
it is surrendered, full payment is 
made.”—p. 37. The parable of the 
wicked husbandmen, we are told, is 
to the same effect; and the guest 
found at the marriage feast shares the 
same fate. ‘‘ Bind him hand and foot, 
and take him away: (ill furnished he 
must be for eternity.)—p.38. On the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, we are 
told, the rich man is tormented in the 


flame; *‘ that is, to dissolve the ves- 


sels of wrath, fitted for destruction.” — 
p. 40. And in continuation we are 
furthermore informed, that ‘ the con- 
duct and motives ascribed to God, are 
perfectly irreconcileable with dooming 
to eternal misery poor, weak, blind, 
perishing sinners, for preferring the 
gratification of the senses which God 


which at length they have not even 
faculties to discern.” —p. 42. Depart, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 


for the devil and his angels. ‘* That 


those who have misused a temporal 
existence, shall then be made eternal, 
who can believe?’’—p. 53. ‘“ The 
wicked, after death, are neither of 
him, nor through him, nor to him: 


| they are nothing.”—p. 103, 


Of the author’s adroitness as acom- 
mentator, and the facility with which 
he can remove difficulties, the preced- 
ing passages and expositions furnish 
fairspecimens. Nor can he be accused 
of viewing his exertions with suspi- 
cion. The following passage is strongly 
marked with his opinion of his own 
success. “ As he (the apostle) has 
exhibited it, (the destruction of death) 
it is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ; that a veil has so long dim- 
med its glory, and that I, who am less 
than the least of the lights of the 
earth, should have pierced its gloom, 
I scarcely dare believe, though 1 know 
it: but the weaker the instrument, 
the more apparent the divine agency. 
Glorify thyself, O God! and unspeak- 
able happiness will! attend those whom 
thou blessest as thy instruments.”— 
p. 115. 

Having humbly taken his seat on 
this exalted eminence, the author pro- 
ceeds to prove, that man is naturally 
mortal; and after quoting various pas- 


nection with the subject, and drawing 
inferences from others, which few 


| besides himself would have the inge- 


| 


} 
i 


nuity to discover, he assumes his con- 

clusion, and, ‘‘ wrapped in” literary 

‘* immortality,” 

- Brit Seri tears on wretches born to 
aie. 


The well-known passage, Matt. xxv. 


| 45. **'These shall go away into ever- 
| lasting punishment,” &c. the author 


explains by comparing it with 1 Thes- 
salonians ii. 7. ‘‘ taking vengeance on 
them that know not God,—who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction 


from the presence of the Lord,” &c. 


hath given them, to spiritual joys, | triumphs in a yictory that he has 


On quoting these passages, he asks, 
Do not these words explain those of 
our Saviour’s, to which they plainly 
allude,—destruction from the presence 
of God? What can that be but extinc- 
tion, Since our existence depends on 
his Spirit animating our mortal bodies? 
And as no person contradicts him, he 
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earned without a contest, and con- 
cludes that everlasting punishment 
means everlasting destruction, and that 
everlasting destruction means exlinc- 
tion of being ! 

After making a few remarks on some 
passages in the Revelation, from which 
it appears, that they all accord with 
his views, and confirm his theory, our 
author comes ‘to the consideration 
of those words whereon the doctrine 
of eternal misery, in an especial man- 
ner, must be seen to rest; the whole 
course of scripture else admitting an 
harmonious construction.” These pas- 


sages are Matt. v. 29, 30. and Mark ix. | 


2) 


42—50. ‘* Of these passages,” he 
observes, ‘‘it is only the words, ‘ where 
their worm dieth not,’ that imply eter- 
nal duration; because, although the 
fire is everlasting, and never shall be 
quenched, yet it cannot be imagined 
that it confers immortality ; therefore 


the duration of the substance to be 


cast in must be limited by its own | 


nature: if that therefore is mortal, its 
duration cannot be eternal.”’—p. 201. 

‘‘ That the words now under con- 
sideration had not, in our Saviour’s 
mouth, the meaning ascribed to them, 
is proved almost to a demonstration, 
by one of the two evangelists omitting 
them when he records the rest of the 
sentence; while that which he retains 
harmonizes with the rest of scripture ; 
yet is materially, most materially dif- 
ferent from that which it would con- 
vey, if these words were added in 
their usually received meaning. Now, 
if we will assume this as their rea 
meaning, one of the evangelists, who 
on two oceasions records the passage 
to which they are attached, misrepre- 
sents his divine Master. Since St. 
Mark records the passage on which 
the doctrine rests, it was not revealed 
to those to whom the other gospels 
were the only record of the word of 
God. If we will accept our Saviour’s 
own words as a paraphrase, no difli- 
culty remains.” —p. 202. 

On the reasonings contained in this 
paragraph, it seems unnecessary to 
make any comments. It contains a 
strong insinuation that the assertion 
of one apostle is not much worthy of 
credit, unless the others have repeated 
it in their writings ;—that the omis- 
sion of Matthew is an indirect im- 
peachment of Mark;—and that the 
doctrine rests on a passage which 
‘was not revealed to those to whom 
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the other gospels were the only record 
of the word of God!” 

The author begins with declaring, 
that the doctrine of eternal misery 
does not pervade the whole Christian 
system; secondly, that it rests on de- 
tached passages; thirdly, that these 
are but two; fourthly, that these two 
are only one; fifthly, that this one is 
only a solitary clause ; and sixthly, that 
this clause means something else. 

One point, however, with the au- 
thor, will admit of no doubt; namely, 
that ‘‘man depends as much for his 
knowledge on his organization as an 
oyster, for such as it is capable of: 
destroy organization in either, then 
all his thoughts or sensations perish.”’ 
p. 220. 

‘‘ There can be no immortality, then, 
but on the Christian principle of re- 
generation, or being really and truly 
born again, seeing our existence, as 
derived from Adam, depends on our 
organization, of which death deprives 
us; and spiritual life, or immortality, 
which consists in the knowledge and 
love of God, he imparts to those only. 
who seek him in his own aspointed 
way.” Ibid. 

Such are the principles which the 
author developes in his theory, and 
such are the modes of reasoning by 
which he supports them. The whole 
process reminds us of an observation 
of Mr. Locke, ona similar occasion, 
‘‘ He knows a little, presumes a great 
deal, and so jumps to conclusions.” 


ae 


Review.—Zhe Imperial Almanack, or 
Annual Compendium of Astronomical, 
Statistical, Scientific, and Interesting 
Information, for the year of our Lord 
1822. p. 72. London. Printed for 
the Company of Stationers. 

THE title of the Imperial Almanack, 
of which we have given but an epi- 
tome, is sufficiently long and compre- 
hensive to promise much, and to ex- 
cite considerable expectation; but we 
have no conception that those who 
peruse its pages with attention, will 
either leave it with disgust, or com- 
plain of disappointment. 

Unaided by the sanction which 
names celebrated for talents, and dig- 
nified with titles, might confer, it ap- 
pears before the public without an 
owner, and, like the eggs of the 
ostrich, 

‘««__ Borrows life from an in ulgent sky.” 
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For reasons not known to us, the 
author has concealed his name. This, 
however, he must have been well 
aware, would be of little consequence 
in the estimation of the judicious and 
scientific; and it is only from these 
that a favourable opinion is worth ob- 
taining. Men of this description 
willalways form their judgments by 
the intrinsic merit of what is offered 
to their consideration, without being 
influeneed by the delusions of preju- 


dice, or biassed by the claims of 


friendship. 

It has been intimated, that the 
Imperial Almanack claims Dr, Olin- 
thus Gregory, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woo!wich, for its iegitimate 
parent. We are not aware that Dr. 
Gregory has any where made this 
public -avowal; but there is strong 
presumptive evidence in favour of the 
fact, arising from external circum- 
stances ; and the conclusion is corro- 


borated by those internal marks of 


mathematical precision, accurate cal- 
culation, and scientific research, which 
the work almost every where con- 
tains. 

Differing from most of his cotempo- 
raries and predecessors, the author so 
far compliments the understanding of 
his readers, as to imagine that they 
will be able to form a ‘tolerable calcu- 
lation respecting the seasons of the 
year, without receiving information 
through his pages. Hence, he has 
not even intimated, that the weather 
will be warmer in July than in Janu- 
ary; and he has left them to infer 
from their own observations, and from 
analogy, whether they may expect 
frost and snow in June, or December, 
On the same principle, we presume, 
he has omitted those astrological con- 
sultations of the stars, on which the 
prognostics of Almanack-makers are 
in general founded, and has substi- 
tuted science and common sense in the 
room of dragons, monsters, and ter- 
rible hieroglyphics. To those who are 
in love with the marvellous. and who 
are never so well pleased as when they 
can take a peep into futurity, this may 
occasion some disappointment; but 
where reason and philosophy hold the 
dominion of the mind, the event will 
be hailed as an important era, in which 
this department of science secs its 
shackles fall. 

Rhe table of contents which follows, 
gives an accurate, and a coniprehen- 


j 
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sive outline of what this Almanack 
comprises, and under each head the 
reader cannot fail in having his san- 
guine wishes gratified.— 

The Calendar ; Eclipses and Transit 
of Mercury ; Chronological, &c. Notes: 
Jewish Calendar; Mahometan Calen- 
dar; Roman Calendar; Elements of 
the Solar System; Terrestrial Lati- 
tudes and Longitudes; General Survey 
of the Earth; Population of Great 
Britain; Principal: Places in Ditto; 
Colonies and Dependencies; Royal 
Family ; Number of British Peers, at 
different dates ; Number of Members 
of the House of Commons; Amount of 
Revenue at different Epochs ; National 
Debt at Ditto ; Syllabus of Employ- 
ments ; Exports and Imports; Bi- 
shops, Deans, &c. with the extent and 
numbers of Prebendaries, Canons, 
Livings, &c. in each Diocese; Dimen- 
sions of Cathedrals; Table of Proba- 
bilities of Life; Uses of the said Ta- 
ble; Table for Valuation of Annuities 
on Lives; London Bills of Mortality ; 
Classification of Diseases; Altitudes 
of Mountains ; Altitudes of Perpetual 
Snow; Altitudes of Edifices; Dates 
of Geographical Discoveries; Dates 
of Astronomical, Dates of Astrono- 
mical and Nautical Inventions; Ta- 
bles of Specific Gravities; Thermome- 
tric Criteria of interesting Chemical 
Phenomena ; European Itinerary 
Measures ; Historical Table of English 
Coins; Results of Computations and 
Experiments. 

But although a glance at the pre- 
ceding articles will inform the reader 
of the additional matter this Almanack 
contains, and in some degree to 
appreciate its value, from the various 
branches of scientific and useful know- 
ledge which are presented to his view, 
itis only by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with its pages, that he will be 
able to form an accurate estimate of 
its worth. 

The neatness with which itis printed 
reflects much credit on the trades- 
man’s abilities, while its correctness 
entitles the learned editor to the thanks 
and’support of his scientific readers. 
But with all the excellencies which an 
Almanack can possess, and all the 
resommendation which its merit can 
command, the heavy impost levied by 
Government in its stamp, necessarily 
tending to enhance its price, must, 
we fear, considerably impede the ex- 


tent of its circulation. 
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MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF JOHN RENNIE, ESQ. F.R.S. 


With a Portrait. 


THERE is a tribute of respect due to 
the memory of every man, who has 
enriched his country by the efforts of 
his genius. 

Mr. John Rennie was born near 
Linton, in the county of East Lothian, 
Scotland, in the year 1760. His fa- 
ther, George Rennie, who was a re- 
spectable farmer in that neighbour- 
hood, and whose family consisted of 
three sons, of whom John was the 
youngest, died when he was about 
seven years old, in consequence of 
which his early education devolved on 


his mother and his elder brother 
George. After some time, he was 


sent to a neighbouring village school, 
where he merely learned the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, in connection 
with reading and writing, nothing 
higher being professed by the master. 

Contiguous to Mr. Rennie’s farm, 
was a house, which for many years 
had been occupied by Mr. Andrew 
Meicle, an ingenious millwright, to 
whom that branch of machinery is in- 
debted for many important improve- 
ments. Mr. Meicle, who had long 
been intimate with the family of Ren- 
nie, on finding the children deprived 
of their father, to evince his attach- 
ment, undertook to instruct the young- 
erson in a knowledge of his profés- 
sion. Whether the lad at this time 
manifested any dawnings of superior 
genius, which attracted the attention 
of Mr. Meicle, we have not been in- 
formed. Be this, however, as it may, 
the offer was deemed advantageous, 
as Mr. Meicle was at this time in the 
zenith of his popularity, and was con- 
sidered as one of the first practical 
millwrights that either England or 
Scotland could produce. A bargain 
being made, young Rennie entered 
on his employment, and continued 
with his master about six years, dur- 
ing which time he applied himself 
with so much assiduity, that on the 
expiration of the term, he was com- 
pletely master of his trade. In addi- 
tion to this, as modelling was taught 
by Mr. Meicle, young Rennie had 
also made a considerable proficiency 
in this branch; and so ardent was his 
desire to obtain a complete knowledge 
of its scientific principles, that he was 
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rarely to be found without a wheel, or 
some section of one, in his pocket. 

| On quitting his master, “he com- 
menced business on his own account : 
but finding that Scotland afforded ne 
inviting prospect to a mere practical 
millwright, his eyes were turned in 
various directions to watch the move- 
ments of science; and his ambition 
prompted him to seize the first favour- 
able opportunity that should present 
itself, in which he might display his 
talents, and procure a more ample 
reward for his labours, than Scotland 
at that time could promise. 

Prior to this period his countryman 
Mr. Watt had formed a connection 
with Mr. Bolton, and fame and fortune 
were beginning to reward his ingenu- 
ity with honours and with wealth. In 
1783, Mr. Rennie having attained his 
22d year, on Jearning that Bolton and 
Watt were applying their steam en- 
gines to millwork, and that the Albion 
mill, at Blackfriars’ Bridge, had been 
projected, applied to them for employ- 
ment; and on being accepted at the 
fixed salary of one guinea per week, 
he shut up his trade, and immediately 
repaired to London, to try his fortune 
under the auspices of Bolton and 
Watt. Shortly after his arrival, the 
Albion mill was undertaken; and as 
his employers were unacquainted with 


its management, and particularly so 
with the grinding department, which 
Mr. Rennie perfectly understood, the 
superintendence of the whole devolved 
on his integrity, attention, and abili- 
ties; and it was finally completed by 
him to the satisfaction of his employers. 

Shortly after the Albion mills were 
finished, the machinery of Whit- 
bred’s Brewery was undertaken, and 
finished also under Mr. Rennie’s direc- 

ytion. These works gained him a con- 

siderable degree of fame; and as his 
reputation was now becoming some- 
what established, he thought this a fa- 
vourable moment to commence busi- 
ness for himself in the metropolis of 
the British empire. 

To render this crisis the more invit- 
ing, several circumstances at this time 
concurred ; among which, the recent 
death of Mr. Smeaton, the celebrated 
engineer, was one of much impor- 
tance, his death having left a vacancy 
in this department of science. A new 
power had also been just discovered, 
and applied to machinery; but being 
in its infancy, the extent of its influ- 
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ence was at present unknown. Mr. 
Rennie was connected with the pa- 
tentee, and under his immediate pro- 
tection; he was therefore surrounded 
with the prospect of advantages which 
might never again occur, and under 
their combined auspices he announced 
his intentions to the public. It was 
also much about this time that he 
formed an acquaintance with Mr. Ro- 
bert Grazier, by whom he was in- 
structed in the canal business, and 
taught the method of introducing and 
carrying through Parliament, bills for 
the cutting of canals, and the con- 
structing of bridges 

At the age of twenty- five, Mr. Ren- 
nie married a Miss Mack intosh, by 
whom, in process of time, he had 
nine children, six of whom have sur- 
vived their parents, Mrs. Rennie dy- 
ing afew years since; and it is proba- 
ble that two of them will succeed their 
father in his business, and fill that 
station in the ranks of public utility, 
in which he acquired such distinguish- 
ed honours. 

In the year 1794, Mr. Rennie took 
his stand at the head of the civil engi- 
neers of this country, which station he 
continued to occupy until the day of 
his death. During this interval, 
scarcely any work of magnitude and 
importance was undertake n, in which 
he was not engaged ; and it is to his 


genius and perse vering application | 
those 


indebted for 


that England is 
in which it claims a 


scientific labours, 


countries. Canals, bridges, harbours, 


wet docks, and machines of almost | 


every description, came within the 
range of his powers, which at the 
same time gave directions to several 
workmen who were consiantly em- 
ployed in the more immediate line of 
his profession, asa mill-wright. 
Among his public works, ‘Ramsgate 
harbour, the London docks, Water- 
loo and Southwark bridges, and the 
breakwater at Plymouth, will hand his 
name to posterity. But the Bell Rock 
light-house, constructed on the same 
principle as the Eddystone Light- 
house by Mr. Smeaton, will, per- 
haps, be considered as the greatest 
effort of his masterly genius. Although 


these works form only a small part ‘of 


his labours, they are sufficient monu- 
ments of his glory, to crown him with 
immortality among his fellow men. 
Various parts of “the kingdom bear 


| 


testimony to the greatness of his mind, 
and to the success of his perseverance, 
in each of which he may be said to 
have stood without a rival. ; 

If we compare the workgyof Mr. 
Rennie with the greatest exploits of 
the best French engineers, his fame 
will acquire new lustre from the com- 
parison. What are the Cassoons of 
Cherburg, when placed in competition 
with the breakwater of Plymouth? 
What is the canal of the Ourke, when 
measured with any one cut under his 
direction? And what is the bridge of 
Neuilly, when compared with that of 
Waterloo? The decided superiority 
of Mr. Rennie’s works is acknowledg- 
ed by every liberal Frenchman. 

It was reserved for the genius of 
Mr. Rennie to contend with, and to 
bind in chains, the elements of nature. 
The violence of rapid torrents he con- 
fined within specific boundaries ; the 
violence of the most boisterous -seas 
he has subdued; and on the frontiers 
of harbours, which wére previously 
dangerous, he has planted safety. 
Districts of fruitful land he has rescued 
from the incursions of the ocean ; and 
by draining bogs, he has driven pesti- 
lence from the once stagnant marsh. 
He has levelled hills in some places, 
and in others tied them together by 
aqueducts and arches, and thus ren- 
dered the wild elements of nature sub- 
servient to the conveniencies of man. 

To the various works in which he 


| was engaged, he applied all his ta- 
decided superiority over those of other | 


lents ; ;and as his labours were for pos- 
terity, he disdained to avail himself of 
those mean artifices by which too many 
make dishonourable fortunes, by giv- 
ing an imposing exterior to his labours 
which the most rigorous scrutiny of 
the concealed parts would not most 
amply justify, This was the line of 
conduct which he pursued in all his 
private concerns, and on public works 
whichwere placed under his direction, 
he compelled those whom he employed 
to adhere to the same principle. An 
enforcement of this, in connection with 
his various avocations, so fully occu- 
pied his time, that on his visiting 
France for a short period in the year 
1816, he declared it to be the first re- 
laxation from unremitting labour 
he hadgtgken for nearly thirty years. 
AdegStamed to rise early, he fre- 
i sade appointments at five in 
the morning, and it was very rarely 
that he bécame disengaged from husi- 
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ness until nine at night. In all his un- 
dertakings, punctuality, order, and 
regularity, were his invariablemaxims, 
which were not merely adopted in the- 
ory, butexemplified in his practice.— 
As a master, he was obeyed by all in 
his employment, from an acknowledg- 
ment of his superior talents, and this 
was accompanied with a respect that 
always enforced submission. 

It has sometimes been said, that in 
his estimates he was generally too low 
for the gigantic works which he under- 
took and accomplished, especially, as 
in the execution of his designs, he 
spared no labour or expense. Some 
who have thus blamed him, would 
no doubt have pursued a different 
mode of conduct, but Mr. Rennie found 
no occasion to resort to such expedients 
to amass wealth, for by his own pru- 
dential maxims, and practical econo- 
my, he contriv ed to realize a consider- 
able fortune, which he has left to an 
accomplished family to enjoy. 

Engaged in business which allowed 
no intermission, Mr. Rennie had no 
time to devote to literature. He has 
therefore left no memoirs behind him, 
nor any documents by which his ta- 
lents in the departments of letters may 
be estimated. He was, however, 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and no doubt, had he been ambitious of 
farther honours, he might easily have 
obtained them, from his talents, and 
commanding connections. 

Raised from a comparatively hum- 

ble situation, by his own intrinsic merit 
and persevering industry, to the 
highest eminence in the scientific pro- 
fession which he pursued, he was al- 
ways ready to assist by his superior 
talents every effort of genius  strug- 
gling with adversity in humble life, 
without betr aying those jealousies and 
suspicions which characterize ignoble 
minds. 

Mr. Rennie, after a long illness, 
from which he had partially recovered, 
suffering an unexpected relapse, paid 
the debt of nature at his house in 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars, on the 
4th of October, 1821, in his 61st year. 

His funeral was attended with con- 
siderable pomp. A hearse drawn by 
sixhorses, sixteen mourning or Vee 
and nineteen private carriages, 
veral of which were drawn by ue 
shores, graced the processions: Among 
those who honoured the funeral with 
their presence, in addition to his own 


immediate friends and family connec- 
tions, between twenty and thirty indi- 
viduals, distinguished in the various 
walks of science for their illustrious 
acquirements and scientific abilities, 
attended on the solemn occasion. 

Proceeding to St. Paul’s cathedral, 
where the interment took place, the 
corpse was taken from the hearse at 
the bottom of the steps, and, followed 
by sixty mourners, was carried into 
the little chapel on the north side of the 
church, and finally interred in a vault 
at the east end, and on the south side 
of the building, near the tomb of the 
late Lord Collingwood. 

Mr. Rennie, in his person, was tall 
and well made, possessing an agree- 
able countenance and an affable ad- 
dress.. Advancing in years, this affa- 
bility settled into a serious habit, but 
his native cheerfulness never degene- 
rated into a gloomy reserve. In all 
his dealings, uprightness and integrity 
marked his conduct ; nor was he ever 
known to resort to dishonourable ex- 
pedients, to induce his employers to 
undertake works of importance. On 
such occasions he always set before 
them a full view of the various ob- 
stacles they would have to surmount, 
and the difficulties they must encounter. 

Mr. Rennie cultivated his art with 
the most enthusiastic ardour, but in- 
stead of being a mere theorist, he pre- 
pared himself for practical efliciency 
by visiting, and minutely inspecting in 
every country all works of magnitude 
that bore any similitude to those in 
which he was engaged, or might pro- 
bably be called on to construct. Hence 
his library abounds in a richer collec- 


“tion of scientific writings, than that of 


any other individual. 

As a millwright, society is indebted 
to him for showing how the power of 
water may be most advantageously 
applied. He has given an increase of 
energy to the natural fall of streams 
by their specific gravity, and made his 
mills equal to four-fold the produce of 
those, which before his time depended 
solely on the impetuosity of the cur- 
rent. His mills of the greatest magni- 
tude work as smoothly as clock work, 
and by the alternate contact of wood 
and iron, the machinery is less liable 
to take fire from friction. 

Mr. John Rennie may justly be 
ranked among the benefactors of man- 
kind ; and as such, his death must be 
considered as a national calamity. 
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was tried and found guilty, at the last Lancas- 
ter Assizes. On Monday the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1821, he was brought up to receive the 


REV. RICHARD BLACOW’S SENTENCE. 

IN our number for January, col. 95, we took 
an occasion to review avirulent discourse deli- 
vered by this gentleman ;—a discourse, which | sentence of the court,—which was as follows : 
has rendered him amenable to the bar of his | To pay a fine of £100 to the King, be imprison- 
country, and finally brought upon him the sen- | ed six months, and find security for his good 
tence of the law. It contained a daring libel | behaviour for five years; himself in £500, and 
on her late Majesty. For this libel Mr. Blacow | two suflicient sureties in £100 each. 


LIVERPOOL, 24th NOVEMBER, 1821. 

THE nearer we approach to the end of the year, the more does the course of business usually 
become dull and uninteresting. Such atleast has been the experience of former years. Itis true, 
the manufacturing districts are at this season seldom so full of work, yet we have reason to know 
that the Cotton trade in its various branches is in a tolerably healthy state ; and in Staffordshire, 
where the trade has been long in a languishing condition, we learn that many eminent houses 
have orders to execute which will give them full employment until the next spring. 

In our own port, the leading articles have reached such a low point, that many, both of our 
consumers and speculators, have had their attention aroused thereby ; the market, in conse- 
quence of their operations, has assumed more briskness, and the prices of some descriptions of 
produce have improved. The reduction which had taken place in the prices of American and 
other descriptions of Cotton, occasioned, in part, by the late extensive public sales, having 
made them an object of notice, the trade at the same time being very bare of stock, has brought 
this week into the market a numerous attendance of dealers and consumers. A very animatéd 
inquiry has been experienced for almost every kind of Cotton; and the business done has been 


considerable, amounting to 11,300 packages since the 17th instant, as follows:— d. a. 
4555 Bags of Uplands, from 8d.to 10d. | 307 — Mina Geras, 9} to 103 
1035 — Orleans, 8 to 12 442 — Novas, 108 to 10% 

506 o \labamas, 8 to 8} 271 — Demeraras, 95 to LL 
752 — Sea Island, 13 to 22. 77 — Barbadoes, 95 to YF 
48 ms Ditto Stained, LO toll | Wp — Carthagena, Tito 8 

1759 = Pernambucco, 114 to 123 60 — West India, 9 
575 oo Bahias, 10s tolls | 140 — Peruvian, 104 
146 — Maranhams, 11 tolli | 60 -— * Bengal, 


: 6 to 7} 
An advance of 4d. per Ib. has been obtained on ‘the low qualities of boweds ; the good « 
lities have not experienced the same improvement. Brazils have likewise been more in 
quest ; but the recent import of this description still proves of an inferior quality, and obliges 
the spinners io have recourse to the low qualities of Sea Islands. As the stock of Cotton in 
pearing from the market, several o ‘the holders are confidently look- 
arther improvement in price ; and should thie import of the new crop be 

delayed, this may probably be the case. 
Sugars.—The demand for British plantation has improved. The holders are very reserved 
in bringing forward their stocks, which indeed are now at a low ebb—the advance this week 


5 


hand is now rapidly disap 
i 


ing forward to some 


has been Is. per cwt. on the better, and 2s. per cwt. on the lower qualities. 

Coffee.—The transactions in this article are, on account of the season, necessarily con- 
fined to the wants of home consumption. Ordinary quality has fetched 98s. to 102s. good 
and fine only 103s. to F06s. 6d.; low middling L13s. per cwt. 


Rum.—The sales are trifling. 

Tobacco.—Prices are rather looking up, and the trade purchase freely. 

Hides.—The late imports have chiefly got into the hands of the dealers, at 93d. to 114d. per 
lb.; for Buenos Ayres Horse Hides, 7s. to Ss9d. per piece. German Dry Hides, 11}d. Horse 
Hides, at dis. Gd. to 13s. per piece. 

Pot Ashes are in demand for France, at 39s. 6d. per ewt. Pearls at 43s. “Montreal Pots at 
32s. 6d. to 34s. Pearls 37s. 6d. per cwt. In Dye Woods there has been no occurrence worth 
notice. Sicily Barilla has fetched £27. per ton. Tar and Turpentine have obtained improving 
prices ; the Distillers are looking for an amendment in Spirits. There is a fair demand for Fish 
Oils, and all the Newfoun@fand Cod Oil is sold out of the Importers hands, for exportation to 
Ireland, at £18. 10s. per tun. Pale Seal Oil £26. per tun. Palm Oil £30. per tun. Tallow 
¥. G, still dull at 45s. per cwt. 

Hemp is getting scarce, and fetches £44. per ton. Flax is likewise looking up, and both 
Foreign aud Irish are likely to be dearer. Archangel mats 12s. to 14s. per dozen. 

There have been four arrivals this week of Smyrna fruit ; the quality has proved excellent, 
yet the buyers hold back, with a view to induce the holders to a competition. The sales ef- 
fected were for Sultana Raisins, 83s. to 87s. 6d. Red Smyrna at 53s. 6d. Carabourna 
57s. Black Smyrna 49s. to 50s. 6d. Pulled Figs 71s. 6d. per ewt. 

Of'Timber, the arrivals have been very heavy, and the prices have consequently been much 
depressed. Miramachi Pine sells at 20d. Quebec Pine at 193d. per foot. Oak at 2s. 8d. 
Quebec Deals at £12. 10s. per St. Petersburgh hundred. 

The business at the Corn Market is quite uninteresting. Stocks accumulate, and prices are 
lower. The consumers are taking good Irish wheats at 7s. 2d. to 7s. 6d. per 7Olb. Fine 
old Trish will not command above 9s. to 9s. Gd. per 70lb.. For bonded wheat of every kind, 
there is no sale. American Flour out of bond, is of tardy sale, at 36s. to 40s. per barrel. 
The arrivals of this article from the United States, are anticipated to be very great. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN RAY, A.M. fF. R.S. 
(With a Portrait, ) 


Tus truly christian philosopher was 
the son ef a blacksmith, at Black-Not- 
ley, near Braintree, in the county of 
Essex, and born there November 29, 
1628. Though his ancestral name was 
Ray, forsome reasonor other, of which 
no account has been given, he conti- 
nued to spell it Wray till the year 
1670, when he resumed the original 
patronymic, and apprised his learned 
friend Dr. Martin Lister, of the change, 
in a Latin letter. The Doctor, how- 
ever, was not altogether satisfied with 
the alteration, and observed in reply, 
“‘ ] was pleased with the derivation of 
your name whilst V wasat it, it agreed 
so well with a virtue so eminent in you, 
and which, I am confident, you will 
never lay aside, however you please 
to alter the writing of your name. You 
well know what Vray in French 
means.”’ He received his education 
at the free-school of Braintree, to which 
he thus alludes in a letter to Aubrey, 
‘“‘Tho’ I do not pretend to have been 
of the first magnitude for wit or do- 
cility, yet I think I may without arro- 
gance say, that in our paltry country 
school here at Braintree, Ego meis me 
minoribus condiscipulis ingenio pralext ; 
but perchance the advantage I had of 
my contemporaries, may rather be 
owing to my industry than natural 
parts ; so that I should say, studio or 
andustria excellur.”’ 

His progress in learning, however, 
was such, that at the age of sixteen he 
was deemed qualified for the univer- 
sity ; and accordingly, on the 28th of 
June, 1644, he was entered a member 
of Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, from 
whence, in 1646, he removed to Trinity- 
College, for the sake of the sciences 
which were studied there. His tutor 
was the celebrated Greek professor, 
Dr. Duport, who used to boast that he 
had brought up two of the best scho- 
lars of the age, meaning John Ray and 
Isaac Barrow. Between these excel- 
lent persons a most cordial friendship 
No, 05.—Voc, III. 
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was formed, which continued through 
life. In 1649, they became fellows of 
the College together; Mr. Ray having 
just before taken his bachelor’s de- 
gree. In1651, he commenced master 
of arts, and the same year he was cho- 
sen lecturer in Greek ; two years after- 
wards he read the mathematical lec- 
ture; and in 1655, that upon huma- 
nity, or classical learning, a succession 
of appointments wlrich fully evinced 
the high reputation he had acquired in 
the languages and sciences. In 1657, 
he was elected to the office of przlec- 
tor primerius of his college; the next 
year he served thatof junior dean, and 
twice afterwards he discharged the 
trust of steward. He had also a num- 
ber of pupils, his attention to whom, 
and the other duties which devolved 
upon him in the college, weakened his 
constitution so much, that the physi- 
cian urged the necessity of exercise 
and an occasional absence from the 
university. In compliance with this 
advice, he made many excursions, 
which led him to the study of botany, 
a science then in its infancy, and 
scarcely regarded at all, except for 
pharmaceutical purposes. His first 
tour of any length was in the summer 
of 1658, when he rode to Chester, and 
from thence into North Wales, where 
he visited Snowden, and returned to 
Cambridge by the way of Shrewsbury 
and Gloucester. In 1660, he published 
his ‘‘ Catalogus Plantarum eirea Canta- 
brigiam nascentium,” or, ‘A Catalogue 
of Plants growing near Cambridge.” 
This was the first work of the kind that 
had appeared in England; and some 
years afterwards the author enlarged 
it by an account of plants found in 
other partsof the kingdom. Soon after 
this publication, Mr. Rayreceived both 
deacon’s and priest’s orders from the 
hands of that venerable prelate, Dr. 
Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln; 
a circumstance which fully proves that 
he was an episcopalian, though, on the 
passing of the act of conformity in 
1662, he vacated his fellowship, be- 
cause he could not assent to the decla- 
4h 
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ration against the solemn league and 
covenant. 
lay communicant of the church of Ene- 
land, though he constantly declined 
every offer of preferment; for which, 
among otherreasons, his ardent pur- 
suit of science may justly be assigned 
as a principal motive 

On leaving Trinity- College, Mr. Ray 
accompanied his friends Mr. Francis 
Willoughby, Mr. Philip Skippon, and 
Mr. Nathaniel Bacon, in a tour. thro’ 
Europe, which journey took up two 
years, and the pa ticulars oy 
published by Mr. Ray inth 
In 1667, he became a fell 
Royal Society, at the earne: 
of the members of e 
particularly Bishop Wilkins V 
desire he translat aa into Latin his 
lordship’s great work, entituled the 
“Real Character, or Philosophical 
Language ;” but the version was never 
published. In 1672, died Mr. Wil- 
loughby, aged only Babb fen, at 

hi 
rf 


i 
W 


Middleton-Hall, his seat in Warwick- 
shire, ‘ to tl fi 
able-loss anc 
“of myself, 
men.” This vent 
collegian with M 
similar turn for th 
history, the closest int 
formed between them ; ihe s aera 
of which was manifested in Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s bequeathing to his mend an 
annuity, of sixty pounds a year, and 
appointing him one of the executors of 
his will, with the particular care of his 
two sons. The eldest of these children 
not being four years old, Mr.Ray,asa 
faithful trustee, undertook the instruc- 
tion ofhim, as he did afterwards of his 
brother, composing for their use his 
“* Nomenclator Classicus, ’ which is 
uncommonly exact, especially in the 
aames of natural objects. Francis, 
the eldest of these youths, dying before 
he was of age, the became 
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country gen dont an in Oxfordshire. 
By this lady he él ad four eltacheteras 
three of whe 


ym survived him. 
He now resumed his correspondence 
with the RoyalSociety, and his commu:+ 


it were | 


inite and yi eak- | 
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nications were so well received, that 


He remained, however, a | the president and fellows returned him 


their thanks, with a request that he 
would continue his favours. During 
the year 1674, and part of the next, he 
was employed in preparing Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s “ Observations about Birds” 
for the press; which work, however, 
was not published till 1678. These 
two learned men and diligent observ- 
ers, finding the history of nature very 
imperfect, ‘formed the resolution, be- 
fore their journey abroad, to reduce 
the several tribes of animals and vege- 
tables into systematic order, with accu- 
rate descriptions of the several species. 
As the genius of Mr. Willoughby lay 
chiefly to the study of animated nature, 
he undertook the classification of the 
birds, beasts, fishes, and insects, while 
Mr. Ray devoted his chief attention to 
the vegetable world. Old Lady Wil- 
loughby dying, and Mr. Ray’s pupils 
being removed from under his tuition, 


| he left Middleton-Hall about 1676, and 


retired with his wife to Sutton-Cold- 
field, about four miles from the former 
place ; but soon after he went toreside 
at F alborne-ha ll, in Essex ; and lastly, 
took up his abode in his native village 
of Black Notley. The first fruit of his 
leisure and retirement here, was his 
‘‘ Methodus Plantarum Nova,” pub- 
lished in an ectayo volume, in 1682. 
The system of which he gave an outline 
in this compendium, was first applied 
by the author practically in the ‘* His- 
toria Plantarum,” the first volume of 
which, in folio, appeared in 1686 ; the 


second in 1687, and the third in 1704. 
This immense compilation is still held 
in deserved esteem as a book of re- 
ference, but chiefly on account of the 
several valuable aud expensive works 
which are condensed and inserted init, 
as the ‘‘ Hortus Malabaricas,’’and other 
rare collections, now hardly to be found 
even in public libraries. While thus 
diligent ‘in arranging his own near 
vations, Mr. Ray was not unmi indful of 
the trust reposed i n him by his friend. 
Having therefore favoured the world: 
with the Orni thology of Mr. Willough- 
by, he now prepared for the press, oe 
published in 1685, that gentlema 
‘‘Fiistory of Fishes.” In 1688; came 
out our author’ s “‘Fasciculus Stirpium 
Britannicarum” ; and in 1690, the 
‘“Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Bri- 
tannicarum.” Of the Bd ati So 
a James Smith, the Pein of th 
innean Society, says, ‘ that if the 
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fame or the utility of Ray’s great bo- 
tanical works has, neither of them, 
been commensurate with the expecta- 
tions that might have been formed, this 
«* Synopsis” amply supplied all such 
defects, and proved the great corner- 
stone of his reputation in this depart- 


ment of science.” The best edition of 


the Synopsis is that which was edited 
by Dillenius, in two volumes octavo, 
1724. No Flora that has since been 
published, equals that of Ray in his 
Synopsis. He carefully examined 
every plant which he has recorded in 
his work, and he even gathered most 
of them himself. He investig rated their 
synonyms with the utmost accuracy ; 
and had the clearness and precision of 
other observers equaiied his, he w = 
scarcely have committed a_ single 
error. Itis rarely that he falls into a 
mistake respecting nature, though he 
unavoidably sometimes misapprehends 
the imperfect figures and descriptions 
which he was obliged to consult.— 
These observations apply to the second 
edition, in which is a controversial 
letter from Rivinus to Ray, and the 
answers, with some remarks upon 
Tournefort, chiefly relating to the old 
division of plants ‘into trees, shrubs, 
and herbs. 

Mr. Ray having written so much 
upon natural science, now turned his 
thoughts to subjects more immediately 
connected with his theological profes- 
sion. Accordingly, in 1691, he pub- 
lished his demonstration of the Exist- 
ence and Providence of the Deity, 
under the title of “The Wisdom of 
God manifested in the Works of the 
Creation.” The rudiments of this 
treatise are laid in some lectures, read 
in the chapel of Trinity College, and 
called Common Places. These lec- 
tures he reduced into the order of a 

systematic discourse, proving from the 
various operations of nature i in the ani- 
mal and vegetable creation, as also 
from the construction and motions of 
the heavenly bodies, that the universe, 
in all its parts, is under a superintend- 
ing Providence. This excellent book 
went through a number of editions, 
the last of which is the eighth, in 1722; 
and it merits reprinting with some 
notes, being admirably suited to the 
capacities of ordinary readers. Dr. 
Derham adopted the plan of it in his 
** Boyle’s Lectures,” and so has Dr. 
Paley in his “ Natural Theology ;” but 
Lord Kaimes finds fault with Ray and 


the writers who followed his method, 
for neglecting one important subjectin 
natural history, that of t the pairing of 
animais, and the care which they take 
of their progeny. This objection, how- 
ever, is not just, for Ray] has devoted no 
less than ten pages to the Pesan 
of the very subject which he is charged 
with having omitted. The. thon ate 
reception which this book met with, 
encouraged the author to publish the 
year foliowi ing, another entituled 
ef ae Physico - Theological Dis- 
courses, concerning the chaos, deluge, 
and iain solution of the world.” In the 
preface to this curious volume, which 
is dedicated to Arch bishop Tillotson, 
Mr. Ray makes an apology for pub- 
lishing so much, and says, ‘‘ I am not 
ignorant that men, as they are mu- 
tabl le, so they love change, ‘and affect 
variety of authors as well as books. 
Satiety even of the best things is apt to 
creep upon us. He that writes much, 
let him write ever so well, shall expe- 
rience, that his last books, though 
nothing inferior to his first, will not 
find equal acceptance, But for mine 
own part, though in general I may be 
a tele to have written too much, yet 
itis but little that I have written relat- 
ing to divinity. It were a good rule to 
be observed both by writer and reader, 
Not how much, but how u el He that 
cannot write well, had better spare his 
pains, and not write at alle Neitheris 
he to be thought to write well, who 
though he hath some good things thin 
set and disper rsed, yet encounters and 
accloys the reader with a deal of use- 
less and impertinent stuff. On the 
contrary, he that writes well, cannot 
write too much. For as Phiny the 
Younger saith well, Ut ulie bone res, 
ata bonus liber eo melior est quisque, 
quo’ major. ** As other good things, te) 
a good ‘book, the bigger “it is, the better 
it is :”—-which holds as well of the 
number as magnitude of books.” 

The third edition of these discourses 
was published, with additions from the 
author’s manuser ipts, by Dr. Derham, 
in 1718, and the last appea edi in 1782 

Besides these religious and Mr. 
Ray printed an exe vellent pile 
treatise, entituled ‘* A I >ersuasive to 
Holy Life ;”? which volume is not so 
well known as it deserves to be. His 
other publications are:—l. A ‘“ Col- 
lection of English Prov erbs, with an 
addition of Hebrew and Foreign Pro- 
verbs; and a collection of English Le- 
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cal Words not generally used.” These 
two, though originally printed sepa- 
rately, have in subsequent editions 
been united, with an account of English 
metals, minerals, &c. The last edition 
is that of 1768.—2. A collection of 
Voyages and Travels, two volumes, 
8vo.—3. Dissertatio de variis Plan- 
tarum Methodis, 8vo.—4. Synopsis 
Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum 
et Serpentini generis, 8vo.—5. Synop- 
sis Methodica Avium et Piscium, 8vo. 
This was a posthumous publication, 
edited by Dr. Derham, who also col- 
A>cted and printed the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Letters between the learned Mr. Ray 
and several of his ingenious corre- 
spondents,” 8vo. The same worthy di- 
vine and naturalist likewise published | 
from his friend’s papers, the “‘ Historia | 
Insectorum,” in one volume, quarto. | 
The papers of Mr. Ray in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, are too numerous 
to be here specified. It is to be re- 
gretted, that he did not attend to the 
request made to him by his friend 
Mr. Morton, ‘‘that he would enrich 
the public with a History of the Scrip- 
ture Plants; a work,” says that gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ which, although attempted 
by some, is certainly one of the desi- 
derata still; and all do agree, you are 
the fittest person in the world for it.” 
What answer Mr. Ray returned to 
this judicious request, does not appear, 
but the desideratum has never yet 


been supplied.—-After a long life, 
for the most part spent in the study of 
nature, our ‘*‘ English Pliny,” as Mr. 
Ray has been appropriately called, 
died at Black Notley, January the 17th, 
1705-6; and was interred in the 
church-yard of that parish, where a 
monument was raised over his grave 
at the expense of Bishop Compton. 
A long and elegant inscription in Latin 
was engraved on the tomb, which some 
years since was removed into the 
church, for preservation, where it may 
still be seen. 

The Rev. Mr. Pyke, rector of Black 
Notley, who attended Mr. Ray in his 
last moments, received from him the 
following declaration, immediately be- 
fore the administration of the Holy 
Sacrament :—*I am a priest of the 
church of England, ordained by Dr. 
Sanderson, then Bishop of Lincoln. 
That I did not follow the peculiar du- 
ties of my function more, is now the 
greatest concern and trouble to me. I 
do here profess, thatas I haye lived, so 


I desire, and by the grace of God, re- 
solve to die in the communion of the 
Catholic Church of Christ, and a true, 
though unworthy son of the church by 
law established in this kingdom. I do 
think, from the bottom of my heart, 
that its doctrine is pure, its worship 
decent, and agreeable to the word of 
God ; and in the most material points 
of both, conformable to the faith and 
practice of the godly churches of 
Christ in the primitive and purer 
times. I am not led to this persuasion 
so much from force of custom and edu- 
cation, as upon the clear evidence of 
truth and reason. And after a serious 
and impartial examination of the 
grounds thereof, Iam fully persuaded, 
that the scruples men raise against 
joining in communion with it, are un- 
reasonable and groundless, and that 
the separation which is made, may 
very justly be charged upon the Dis- 
senters themselves, as the blame- 
worthy authors of it.” 

It is impossible that any profession 
could be more clear, solemn, and ex- 
plicit, than this; and, yet, such is the 
narrowness of party, that attempts 
have been made by Calamy and others, 
apologists for nonconformity, to inva- 
lidate the declaration, by the suppo- 
sition that Mr. Ray, at the time when 
he delivered it, was not in his right 
senses. 

Among the manuscripts of Mr. Cole, 
in the British Museum, is a letter from 
the Rev. Michael Tyson, dated Nov. 
12, 1779; giving some account of our 
great naturalist as follows :— 

‘* One part of my ramble I had not 
room to mention ; a visit to the last re- 
treat of that pious philosopher, Mr. 
Ray, at Black Notley: con amore, I 
made a drawing of the church, and his 
monument in the churchyard. The 
parish-clerk had such remembrance of 
him, from others, that he said, he 
kept in his house small animals, no 
larger than fleas, which died soon after 
him, as no one knew how to feed 
them. These were insects, prepara- 
tory to his history of those animals, 
which he never lived to complete. 
The clerk pointed out to me the farm- 
house which was once his dwelling. I 
there saw his library, i. e. the room 
which once contained his books ; and 
his garden before it, about an acre of 
ground. Here the father of English 
naturalists lived employed and happy,” 
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NARRATIVE OF THE DEATH OF MAJOR 
JOHN ANDRE. 


THE efforts which have of fate been 
made to remove to this country, for 
honourable interment, the mouldering 
remains of this gallant, but unfortu- 
nate British officer, have again revived 
the interest, which, at the time of his 
execution, existed in so high a degree 
throughout this nation. The subject 
thus agitated, may render the follow- 
ing outline of his capture and death 
acceptable to many of our young 
readers. 


In whatever light we consider the 
character of the unfortunate Andre, 
whether as a man or a soldier, he will 
be found one of the bravest and the 
best. The brilliant career which he 
ran, his talents, spirit, generosity, 
and unhappy end, have Jong since 
procured him the pity of that country 
of which he was. so brave a defender, 
Though he occupies such an honour- 
able place in the annals of this coun- 
try, unfortunately none of his youth- 
ful actions have been transmitted to 
an admiring posterity. For an intre- 
pid spirit, a generous humanity, and 
presence of mind, which only failed 
him in the tragical event which we 
shall attempt to describe in the subse- 
quent short memorial, none could vie 
with the much lamented Andre, His 
employment was one of the greatest 
danger, but one in which the public 
weal was mainly interested. 

This unfortunate young officer had 
been most successfully engaged till 
the month of October, 1780, when the 
fatal catastrophe happened which de- 
prived his country of his future ser- 
vices, and his family and friends of all 
that was dear to them. With inflex- 
ible severity, and even danger to his 
existence, he attended to his numer- 
ous duties; thus setting an example 
to the army, which coming from one 
so beloved, made them still more 
zealous and ardent in the cause of 
their country. Sorry are we that the 
page of history allows us not to trace 
his actions till the time when, with 
honour, he bore the commissions of 
Major and Adjutant General of the 
British army. Our readers must, 
therefore, be content with the relation 
of the plot which deprived him of 
life, 


During General Washington’s ab- 
sence at Rhode Island, whither he 
had gone to concert with the French 
commanders a plan for overpowering 
Clinton and Arbuthnot, in New-York, 
a deep-laid scheme was formed by one 
Arnold, a General in the army of the 
United States, whose services for his 
country had been of the most brilliant 
and meritorious cast, for delivering 
up the strong fortress of West-Point, 
on the North River, to the English, 
thus destroying the communication 
between the northern and middle 
colonies. 

After the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia, in 1778, Arnold was appointed 
Governor of that garrison, in which 
situation it was his misfortune to dis- 
please the inhabitants, and even the 
congress. He lived beyond his means, 
but holding shares in mercantile con- 
cerns and privateers, he hoped these 
would enable him to keep up the style 
he had assumed. He had also claims 
against the public to a great amount, 
and upon these he relied to settle the 
demands of his importunate creditors. 
But his trading speculations proved 
abortive, his privateers were unsuc- 
cessful, and a great portion of his de- 
mand on the public was cut off, by 
the commissioners appointed to exa- 
mine his accounts. Having appealed 
to congress against the decision of the 
commissioners, they appointed a com- 
mnittee, who reported that the balance 
allowed by the commissioners was 
more than Arnold was entitled to re- 
ceive. Such aggravation could not 
fail to ruffle a temper less irritable 
than Arnold’s. Calling to mind his 
former services, he gave loose to his 
resentment in invectives so virulent, 
that a court martial was. appointed to 
examine into his conduct during his 
command in Philadelphia, and by the 
sentence of that board, he was under 
the mortification of receiving a repri- 
mand from Washington. He now 
resolved to be revenged, and accord- 
ingly opening a correspondence with 
Sir Henry Clinton, promised, while 
Washington was engaged with the 
French commanders, to give up West- 
Point, and join the English. 

To facilitate the means of carrying 
on the plot, the Vulture sloop of war 
was stationed in the North-river, but 
at such a distance that no surprise 
might be occasioned ; and as Arnold 
required a confidential person to treat 
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with, Major Andre, Aid-de-camp to 
Sir Henry Clinton, and Adjutant- 
General of the British army, under- 
took to bring the conference to a con- 
clusion. Accordingly, he repaired on 
board the Vulture, and at night, ac- 
cording to agreement, a boat from 
the shore carried him to the beach, 
where he met General Amold. Day- 
light approaching before the confe- 
rence was over, Andre was told he 
must be concealed till the following 
night, when he might go on board the 
Vulture, without the danger of being 
discovered. The beach where they 
held their conference was without, but 
the place where he was conducted by 
Arnold, was within the American out- 
posts, against his intention, and without 
his knowledge. Here he lay concealed 
till night, when the boatmen refusing 
to carry him on board the Vulture, she 
having been obliged to shift her sta- 
tion, a gun being ordered to bear on 
her from the shore—he was compelled 
to attempt his passage to New York 
by land. Laying aside his regimen- 
tals, which he had hitherto worn, he 
put on plain clothes, and receiving a 
pass from Arnold, under the assumed 
name of John Anderson, as if he had 
been down on public business, he 
began his journey. He had already 
passed the American out-posts, and 
thought himself cut of danger, when 
three militia-men, who had been pa- 
trolling the road, suddenly sprang 
from the woods, and stopped his 
horse. The suddenness of the sur- 
prise seems to have deprived Major 
Andre of his wonted presence of mind, 
and a man of the greatest address was 
thus entrapped by the rude simplicity 
of clowns. 

Inquiring from whence they were, 
and being answered, ‘‘ From below ;” 
** And so,” said he ‘am I.””, He soon 
perceived his error, but too late to 
amend it. The men having taken him 
prisoner, and found a letter on him in 
Arnold’s own hand-writing, deter- 
mined to conduct him before their 
officer. In vain he offered his watch 
and gold, in vain he offered them pro- 
motion -if they would accompany him 
to New York. After these efforts, he 
seems to have been perfectly indiffe- 
rent to his own fate, and his only 
anxiety was for Arnold. Before the 
Commandant, he personated the sup- 
posed John Anderson, and at his own 


request, amessenger being dispatched : 


to General Armold, after allowing 
time for him to make his escape, he 
threw off all disguise, and avowed his 
real name and character. He also 
wrote aletter to Washington,acquaint- 
ing him that he was his prisoner, and 
accounting for the disguise he was 
necessitated toassume. The message 
to Arnold, announcing the detention 
of one John Anderson, was sufficient 
for him to provide for his own safety ; 
he therefore went on board the Vul- 
ture, and in her sailed to New 
York. 

Washington having returned from 
Rhode Island, and being informed of 
what had taken place during his ab- 
sence, reinforced the garrison of 
West-point, and appointed a board 
of officers to examine into, and report 
upon the case of Major Andre. The 
open, candid, and manly explanation 
which was given, showing that he was 
only anxious that the affair in which 
he had been engaged, shaded as it 
was by unfortunate circumstances, 
might be cleared from obscurity, and 
appear in its genuine colours, at least 
with respect to his intentions, which 
were incapable of dishonour, drew 
forth the admiration of those men who 
were about to shed his blood. But 
they, fixing their attention on the 
naked point of his being within their 
lines, without ever considering the 
unfortunate events which placed him 
in that situation, were unanimous in 
their opinion, that nothing but death 
could-expiate the crime. 

The concern felt at New York, in 
consequence of the capture of Major 
Andre, was, in the mean time, incon- 
ceivably great. ‘‘ His gallantry,” says 
an eminent writer on the American 
war, ‘‘as an officer, and amiable de- 
meanour as a man, had gained him 
not only admiration, but the affection 
of the whole army; and the uncer- 
tainty of his fate filled them with the 
deepest anxiety.”” Sir Henry Clinton, 
whose confidence he possessed in a 
great degree, instantly opened a cor- 
respondence with Washington, urging 
every motive of justice, policy, and 
humanity, for the remission of the 
sentence. Finding them of no effect, 
he sent General Robertson, to confer 
on the subject with any one Washing- 
ton should appoint. An interview 
accordingly took place between Gene- 
ral Robertson and General Green, who 
had been president of the court mar- 
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tial; and the only accommodation 
which could take place being incom- 
patible with English justice, namely, 
the exchange of Arnold for Andre, the 
officers departed dissatisfied on both 
sides. The greatness of the danger 
which the American army had escaped, 
seemed to have extinguished every 
spark of humanity in the breast of 
Washington. The day before his 
execution, Andre sent a most pathetic 
letter to Washington, conjuring him 
to let him die the death of a soldier, 
instead of a common malefactor, leay- 
ing him to judge whether, in his situ- 
ation, he should not make the same 
request; but even this was refused. 
On the 2d of October, 1780, he met 
his fate, according to his sentence, 
with a fortitude, serenity, and compo- 
sure, which excited compassion in the 
breast of every beholder, and made 
them lament, rather than avert his 
sentence. Thus fell the man for whom 
every eye was wet, every heart was 
grieved. Insensible of danger, he 
lived a hero; and fearless of death, he 
died a martyr. Bright as thy fame, 
Oh Washington, shall shine in the 
annals of thy country, as one of the 
firmest assertors of her liberties, and 
bravest defenders of her rights, the 
sons of freedom shall lament the cold 
insensibility which offered not to res- 
cue from the iron hand of the grave, 
so gallant an officer, and even to deny 
the poor boon of dying as a soldier, 
while a glance of indignation shall 
dart from their eyes, softened only by 
the tear of compassion for the unfor- 
tunate end of the gallant Andre. 


——— La 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO. 


( Continued from col. 1091. ) 


On his arrival at Constance, Leo- 
nardo found his master a prey to per- 
plexity’ and anxiety. With great 
reluctance John had opened the coun- 
cil, on the 1st day of November, by a 
proclamation, inwhichit was declared 
to be a continuation of the council of 
Pisa. In thus characterizing it, he 
evinced constmmate artifice. By the 

council of Pisa, his competitors, Be- 
nedict XIII, and Gregory XII. had 


been deposed, and he himself had | 


been elected as successor to Alexan- 
der V. It was, therefore, with no 
small degree of alarm, that he soon 
afterwards found the council deter- 
mined to assert its independence of 
any previous synod, of a similar na- 
ture; and to maintain its plenary au- 
thority to take whatever steps might 
seem to it expedient, to effect the 
union of the church. Nor were his 
fears allayed by the presence of the 
Emperor, who arrived in Constance 
on Christmas-day. Atthe celebration 
of the mass on that high festival, 
Sigismund assisted in the quality of 
deacon. Inthe discharge of the du- 
ties of this office, he read the gospel 
of the day, which commenced with the 
passage, ‘* There came an edict from 
the emperor Augustus.”? From these 
words, which reminded him that he 
was now ina manner at the mercy of 
imperial power, the evil conscience of 
John drew an inauspicious omen, 
which was amply confirmed by the 
subsequent conduct of the Emperor 
towards him, which was marked by 
coldness and distrust.* 

In the crooked policy of states, no 
stratagem is more common than at- 
tempts, on the part of wicked princes 
and ministers, to withdraw the atten- 
tion of the public from their own 
crimes, by the persecution of the in- 
nocent for imputed offences. Of this 
policy, John attempted to avail him- 
self, in order to free himself from his 
present difficulties. Whilst the most 
discreet and virtuous members of the 
council were loudly calling for a re- 
formation of the discipline of the 
church, in its head as well as in its 
members, he affected an extraordinary 
zeal for the purity of its doctrines; 
and John Huss, the celebrated Bohe- 
mian reformer, having repaired to 
Constance, he caused him to be ar- 
rested, in violation of a safe-conduct 
which he had received from the Em- 
peror, and committed him to prison. 
In the course of a few days after the 
arrest of Huss, articles of impeach- 
ment were exhibited against him, of 
which the following are the principal : 
—l, That he publicly taught that 
the sacrament ought to be admini- 
stered to the people in both kinds. 2. 
That he held, that in the sacrament 
of the altar, the bread remaineth 
bread after the consecration. 3. That 
foes eS ae ee ee, 

* L’Enfant’s Council of Constance, 
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he maintained, that ministers in a{ withdrew from Constance, in the dis- 


state of mortal sin cannot effectually 
administer the sacraments, and that, 
on the contrary, any other person may 
do it, provided he be in a state of 
grace. 4. That by the Church, ought 
not to be understood the Pope, Car- 
dinals, Archbishops, and Clergy; and 
that this is a wicked definition invent- 
ed by the schoolmen. 5. That the 
Church ought not to possess tempora- 
lities; and that secular Lords may 
take them away from the ecclesiastics 
with impunity. 6. That all Priests 
are of equal authority, and that con- 
sequently the ordinations and casual- 
ties reserved to the Popes and Bishops 
are the mere effect of their ambition. 
7. That the Church has no longer the 
power of the keys, when the Pope, 
Cardinals, Bishops, .and_ all - the 
Clergy, are in a state of mortal sin, 
which is a contingency which may 
happen.* 

It will readily be believed, that in 
an age of religious ignorance and 
intolerance, and in the head-quarters 
of bigotry, propositions thus founded 
on plain common sense, excited gene- 
ral indignation against their untortu- 
nate promulgator. Huss had been 
arrested before the arrival of Sigis- 
mund. Immediately on the Empe- 
ror’s coming to Constance, the friends 
of the Reformer (for friends he had, 
who did not desert him in this hour of 
need) called upon that monarch to vin- 
dicate his insulted authority, and to 
set the captive at liberty. But, to 
his everlasting disgrace, Sigismund 
winked at the violation of his safe- 
conduct, and left the Bohemian to his 
fate.+ 

The Pontiff, however, was disap- 
pointed in his expectations, that these 
proceedings against Huss would ope- 
rate as a diversion in his own favour. 
He found his difficulties daily increas- 
ing, and at length perceiving that he 
was virtually a prisoner in his own 
palace, where he was surrounded and 
strictly watched by the emissaries of 
Sigismund, he at length determined 
to escape by flight. In this enterprise 
he was assisted by the Duke of Aus- 


guise of a postillion, and took shelter 
in the city of Schaffhausen.t 

Leonardo seems to have foreseen, 
or to have been informed of, the ap- 
proach of this crisis. He quitted Con- 
stance a few days before his master, 
and arrived at Florence on the 14th of 
March, 1415.4 Here he found so 
much pleasure in the prosecution of 
his studies, and in the renewal of his 
intercourse with his ancient friends, 
that, to adopt his own expression, he 
was almost grateful to the storms, 
which had thus driven him into a ha- 
ven of security and rest.|| 

Leonardo was endued with a mind 
of uncommon activity, and did not 
suffer a day to pass in idleness. He 
was no sooner settled in his native 
country, and freed from the laborious 
occupations of the Pontifical chan- 
cery, than he determined to ayail him- 
self of this season of leisure to com- 
pose a work, which might be the 
means of preserving his memory to 
future ages ; and, after due delibera- 
tion, chose for his subject the History 
of Florence. Though, when he had 
advanced a little way in the prosecu- 
tion of his design, he began to be 
alarmed at the magnitude of his un- 
dertaking, yet so great was his zeal, and 
so exemplary his diligence, that he 
finished it inthe space of nine months. 
It bears, however, no marks of haste. 
In the narration of events, it evinces 
a lucid order; in style, it is at once 
elegant and forcible, and the senti- 
ments with which itis interspersed are 
worthy of a virtuous man, and of the 
citizen of a free state. Leonardo has, 
however, been accused by Vossius, 
and perhaps justly, of dwelling too 
much on foreign transactions, and 
touching too lightly the domestic dis- 
cussions of the Florentine republic.§ 
His history commences with the foun- 
dation of the colony of Fesculz by 
Sylla, and is brought down to the end 
of the year 1402, 

John XXII. in all probability enter- 
tained hopes, that by withdrawing 
from the council, he should embarrass 
the proceedings of that assembly, 


tria, who, to facilitate the means of | which in his absence would be regard- 


his evasion, gave a grand tournament 
on the 20th of March, during the bus- 
tle and tumult of which, his Holiness 


* J) Enfant. + Ibid. 
§ Mehi Vita Leon. Aret. 


$ Ibid. 
3 


ed by Christendom in general, as a 
body without a head. If this was the 
case, he was soon convinced of the 


|| Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. iv. ep. 11. 
| Vossius de Hist. Lat. p, 454. 
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futility of his expectations. Encou- 
raged by the Emperor, the assembled 
fathers declared themselves indepen- 
dent of his Holiness, and shortly af- 
terwards proceeded solemnly to de- 
pose him from his sacred office. "his 
bold step filled John with alarm. It 
has been already related, that on his 
escape from Constance, he had repair- 
ed to Schaffhausen. When he was 
apprised of the decisive measures 
which were meditated against him, 
thinking himself no longer safe in this 
latter place, he suddenly quitted it, 
and took shelter in Lauffenburg, from 
whence, in the course of a little time, 
his fears drove him to Friburg, a city 
of considerable strength belonging to 
his partizan, the Duke of Austria. 
But that prince having made his peace 
with the Emperor, the Pontiff was 
compelled to quit this place of refuge, 
and was conveyed, in the custody of 
the officers of Sigismund, to Ratolf- 
eell, a small town at about the dis- 
tance of a German league from Con- 
stance. Here a deputation from the 


council speedily waited on him, who | 


announced to him his deposition, in 
which the necessity of his circum- 
stances compelled him to acquiesce ; 
and he was soon afterwards conveyed 
as a prisoner to the fortress of Got- 
leben.* 

What must have been the feelings 
of the fallen Pontiff, when he found, 
immured in the same prison with him- 
self, the victim of his cold-blooded 
cruelty, the Reformer Huss! If sym- 
pathy m misfortune excited in his 
breast any sentiments of compassion 
towards his victim, they were fruit- 
less and unavailing. The council re- 
lentlessly pursued their proeess against 
the heretic. In the fifteenth session 
of that assembly, which was held on 
the 6th of July, 1415, he was con- 
demned to die the death of a martyr. 
Being conducted from the tribunal to 
the stake, he was not overpowered by 
the fear of death. He maintained his 
principles with firmness to the last, 
and perished, exulting in the good- 
ness of the cause for which he was 
doomed to sufter.t 

When Huss was first arrested by 
the agents of the Pontiff, his friend 
and associate, Jerome of Prague, had 
hastened to Constance, to yield him 
the requisite assistance and support. 


* L’ Enfant, book 11. + Ibid. boek i. 
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Jerome, however, soon took alarm at 
the perils by which he was surround- 
ed, and attempted to save himself by 
flight. Being taken and brought back 
to Constance, his resolution failed 
him, and on the 15th of December, 
1415, he read in full council a retrac- 
tation of his imputed errors. But 
this did not satisfy his enemies, who, 
being determined on his destruction, 
loaded him with fresh accusations. 
This new act of injustice seems to 
have roused the spirit of the Reform=- 
er; and to have nerved him to the 
utmost energy of active and of suffer- 
ing virtue. The process of his trial 
and execution is faithfully and forcibly 
described in the following letter, ad- 
dressed to Leonardo, by his friend 
Poggio Bracciolini, who, having con- 
tinued at Constance after the depo- 
sition of his master, was a witness of 
the skill and power of his defence, and 
of his constancy in the endurance of 
torture, 

“Soon after my return from Bader 
to Constance, the cause of Jerome of 
Prague, who was accused of heresy, 
came toa public hearing. The pur- 
port of my present letter is to give 
you an account of this trial, which 
must of necessity be a matter of con- 
siderable interest, both on account of 
the importance of the subject, and the 
eloquence and learning of the defen- 
dant. Imust confessthatI never saw 
any one, who, in pleading a cause, 
especially a cause, on the issue of 
which his own life depended, ap- 
proached nearer to that standard of 
ancient eloquence, which we so much 
admire. It was astonishing to witness 
with what choice of words, with what 
closeness of argument, with what con- 
fidence of countenance, he replied to 
his adversaries. So impressive was 
his peroration, that it is a subject of 
great concern, that a man of so noble 
and excellent a genius should have 
deviated inio heresy. On this tatter 
point, however, I cannot help enter- 
taining some doubts. But far be if 
from me, to take upon myself to de- 
cide in so important a matter. I shall 
acquiesce in the epinion of those who 
are wiser than myself. Donot, how- 
ever, imagine that I intend to enter 
into the particulars of this cause. I 
shall only touch upon the more remark- 
able and interesting circumstances, 
which will be sufficient to give you an 
idea of the learning ofthe man. Many 
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things having been alleged against 
the prisoner, as proofs of his enter- 
taining heretical notions, and the 
council being of opinion that the proof 
was sufficiently strong to warrant fur- 
ther investigation, it was ordered that 
he should publicly answer to every 
particular of the charge. He was 
accordingly brought before the coun- 
cil. But when he was called upon to 
give in his answers, he for a long time 
refused so to do; alleging, that he 
ought to be permitted to speak gene- 
rally in his defence, before he replied 
to the false imputations of his adver- 
saries. This indulgence was, how- 
ever, denied him. Upon which, stand- 
ing up in the midst of the assembly — 
What gross injustice is this! exclaim- 
ed he, that though for the space of 
three hundred and forty days, which 
f have spent in filth and fetters, de- 
prived of every comfort, in prisons 
situated at the most remote distances 
from each other, you have been con- 
tinually listening to my adversaries 
and slanderers, you wil! not hear me 
for a single hour! The consequence 
of this is, that while on the one hand, 
every one’s ears are open to them, 
and they have for so long a time been 
attempting to persuade you that I am 
a heretic, an enemy to the true faith, 
a persecutor of the clergy; and on the 
other hand, I am deprived of every 
opportunity of defending myself: you 
have prejudged my cause, and have, 
in your own minds, condemned me, 
before you could possibly become 
acquainted with my principles. But, 
says he, you are not gods, but men, 
not immortals, but mortals, liable to 
error, and subject to imperfection. 
We are taught to believe that this 
assembly contains the light of the 
world, the prudent men of the earth. 
You ought, therefore to be unremit- 
tingly careful not to do any thing 
rashly, foolishly, or unjustly. I in- 
deed, who am pleading for my life, 
am aman of little consequence ; nor 
do I say what I do say through anxiety 
for myself (for I am prepared to sub- 
mit to the common lot of mortality) 
but I am prompted by an earnest de- 
sire, that the collective wisdom of so 
many eminent men may not, in my 
person, violate the laws of justice. 
As to the injury done to myself, it is 
comparatively of trifling consequence, 


many other observations, he made 
with great eloquence; but he was in- 
terrupted by the murmurs and ela- 
mour of several of his auditors. It 
was decreed, that he should first an- 
swer to the charges exhibited against 
him, and afterwards have free liberty 
of speech. The heads of the accusa- 
tion were accordingly read from the 
desk. When, after they had been 
proved by testimony, he was asked 
whether he had any remarks to make 
in his defence; it is incredible with 
what skill and judgment he put in his 
answers. He advanced nothing unbe- 
coming a good man ; and, if his real 
sentiments agreed with his profes- 
sions, he was so far from deserving to 
die, that his principles did not even 
give just ground for the slightest of- 
fence. He denied the whole impeach- 
ment, as a fiction invented by the 
malice of his enemies. Among others, 
an article was read, which accused 
him of being a detractor of the Apos- 
tolic see, an oppugner of the Roman 
Pontiff, an enemy of the Cardinals, 
a persecutor of Prelates, and an ad- 
versary of the Christian Clergy. When 
this charge was read, he arose, and 
stretching out his hands, he said in a 
pathetic tone of voice, Fathers! to 
whom shall I have recourse for suc- 
cour? Whose assistance shall I im- 
plore? Unto whom shall I appeal, in 
protestation of my innocence ?—Unto 
you ?—But these my persecutors have 
prejudiced your minds against me, by 
declaring that I entertain hostility 
against all my judges. Thus have 
they artfully endeavoured, if they 
cannot reach me by their imputations 
of error, so to excite your fears, that 
you may be induced to seize any 
plausible pretext to destroy your 
common enemy, such as they most 
falsely represent me to be. Thus, if 
you give credit to their assertion, all 
my hopes of safety are lost. He caus- 
ed many to smart by the keenness of 
his wit, and the bitterness of his re- 
proaches. Melancholy as the occasion 
was, he frequently excited laughter, 
by turning to ridicule the imputations 
of his adversaries. When he was 
asked what were his sentiments con- 
cerning the sacrament, he replied, 
that it was by nature bread; but that 


| at the time of consecration, and after- 
| wards, it was the true body of Christ, 


but the precedent will be pregnant | kc. according to the strictest ortho- 
with future mischief. These, and |doxy. Then some one said, But it is 
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reported that you have maintained, 
that there remains bread after conse- 
cration. True, said Jerome, there re- 
mains bread at the baker’s. When 
one of the order of preaching friars 
was railing against him with uncom- 
mon asperity,he said to him, ‘“‘ Hold 
thy peace, hypocrite.” When ano- 
ther swore by his conscience, ‘‘ This,” 
said he, ‘‘isa very safe mode of deceiv- 
ing.” One man, who was particularly 
inveterate against him, he never ad- 
dressed but by the title of ass or dog. 
As, on account of the number and im- 
portance of the articles exhibited 
against him, the cause could not be 
determined at that sitting, the court 
was adjourned to another day, on 
which the proofs of each article of im- 
peachment were read over, and con- 
firmed by more witnesses. Then he 
arose and said,“ Since you have at- 
tended so diligently tomy adversaries, 
I have a right to demand that you 
should also hear me with patience.” 
Though many violently objected to this 
demand, it was at length conceded to 
him, that he should be heard in his 
defence. 

‘‘He then began by solemnly praying 
to God, so to influence his mind, and 
so to inspire his speech, that he might 
be enabled to plead to the advantage 
and salvation of his soul. He then 
proceeded thus:—I know, most 
learned judges, that many excellent 
men have been most unworthily dealt 
with, overborne by false witnesses, 
and condemned by the most unjust 
judgments. Hlustrating this position 
by particular instances, he began with 
Socrates, who was unjustly condemn- 
ed by his countrymen, and who could 
not be persuaded by the dread of the 
most formidable evils, imprisonment 
and death, to avail himself of an op- 
portunity which was presented to him 
of escaping out of custody. He then 
proceeded to mention the captivity of 
Plato, the torments endured by Anax- 
agoras and Zeno, and the unjust con- 
demnations of many other Gentiles— 
the banishment of Rutilius, the unme- 
rited death of Boetius, and of others 
mentioned in the writings of that au- 
thor. He then passed on ‘to the in- 
stances which are recorded in the Jew- 
ish history—and in the first place, he 
observed, that Moses, the deliverer 
and legislator of the Jews, was fre- 
quently calumniated by his own coun- 


trymen, as a seducer and contemner | 


of the people. He also instanced Jo- 
seph, who was sold to slavery, in con- 
sequence of the envy of his brethren, 
and afterwards imprisoned under a 
groundless suspicion of incontinence. 
Besides these, he enumerated Isaiah, 
Daniel, and almost all the prophets, 
who were calumniated and persecuted, 
as despisers of God and sowers of se- 
dition. Healso alluded to the trial of 
Susannah, and of many others, who, 
notwithstanding the integrity of their 
lives, perished by unjust sentences. 

“Coming down to the time of John the 
Baptist and our Saviour, he observ- 
ed, that all agreed that they were un- 
justly condemned, upon false charges, 
supported by false witnesses. He next 
quoted the case of Stephen, who was 
put to death by the priests ; and re- 
minded the assembly that all the apos- 
tles were condemned to die, as sedi- 
tious movers of the people, contemners 
of the gods, and workers of iniquity. 
He maintained that it was a scanda- 
lous thing that one priest should be 
unjustly condemned by another ; that 
it was still more scandalous, that a 
college of priests should be guilty of 
this crime ; and that it was most scan- 
dalous of all, that it should be perpe- 
trated by a general council. Never- 
theless, he proved from history that 
these circumstances had actually oc- 
eurred. Upon these topics he enlarg- 
ed in sO impressive a manner, that 
every body listened to him with fixed 
attention. But as the weight of every 
cause rests upon the evidence by 
which it is supported, he proved, by 
various arguments, that no credit was 
due to the witnesses who deposed 
against him, more especially, as they 
were instigated to give evidence a- 
gainst him by hatred, malevolence, 
and envy. He then so satisfactorily 
detailed the causes of the hatred,which 
he imputed to his prosecutors, that he 
almost convinced his judges of the rea- 
sonableness of his objections against 
their testimony. His observations 
were so weighty, that little credit 
would have been given to the depo- 
sitions of the witnesses for the prose- 
cution, in any other cause except ina 
trial for heresy. 

“We moreover added, that he had 
voluntarily come to the council, in 
order to defend his injured character, 
and gave an account of his life and 
studies, which had been regulated» by 
the laws of duty and of virtue. He 
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remarked, that holy men of old were | He then continued his speech, begging 


accustomed to discuss their differences 
of opinion in matters of belief, not 
with a view of impugning the faith, 
but of investigating the truth—that St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome had thus 
diflered in opinion, and had upon 
seme. points even held contrary senti- 
ments, without any suspicion of he- 
resy. AJl the audience entertained 
hopes that he would either clear him- 
self by retracting the heresies which 
were. objected to him, or supplicate 
pardon for his errors. But he main- 
tained that he had not erred, and that 
therefore he had nothing to retract. 


“He next began to praise John | 


Huss, who had been condemned tothe 
flames ; calling him a good, just, and 
holy man, a man who had suffered 
death ina righteous cause. He pro- 
fessed that he himself also was pre- 
pared to undergo the severest punish- 
ment with an undaunted and constant 
mind, declaring that he submitted to 
his enemies, and to witnesses who had 
testified such shameful falsehoods ; 
who would, however, on some future 
day, give an account of what they had 
said, to a God who could not be de- 
ceived. When Jerome made _ these 
declarations, the assembly was affect- 
ed with the greatest sorrow ; for every 
body wished, that a man of such extra- 
Ordinary talents should repent of his 
errors, and besaved. But he persisted 


an his sentiments, and seemed to court 
destruction. 


“‘ Dwelling on the praises of John 
‘Huss, he said, that he had entertained 
no principles.hostile to the constitution 
of the holy church, and that he only 
bore testimony against the abuses of 
the clergy, and the pride and pomp of 
prelates : for that since the patrimony 
of the church was appropriated first to 
the poor, then to strangers, and lastly 
to the erection of.churches, good men 
thought it highly improper that it 
should.be lavished ..on harlots, enter- 
tainments, dogs, splendid garments, 
and other things unbecoming the reli- 
gion of Christ. It may be mentioned 
as the greatest proof of Jerome’s abi- 
lities, that though he was frequently 
interrupted, and was teased by some 
people who cavilled at his expressions, 
he replied to them all, and compelled 
them .either to blush er to be silent. 
When the clamour incommoded him, 
he ceased speaking, and sometimes 


reproved those who disturbed hina. | 


and entreating them to suffer him to 
speak, since this was the last time 
they would hear him. He was never 
terrified by the murmurs of-his adver- 
saries, but uniformly maintained the 
firmness and intrepidity of his mind. 

‘“‘It is a wonderful instance of the 
strength of his memory, that though 
he had been confined three hundred 
and forty days in a dark dungeon, 
where it was impossible for him to 
read, and where he must have daily 
suffered from the utmost anxiety of 
mind, yet he quoted so many learned 
writers in defence of his opinions, and 
supported his sentiments by the au- 
thority of so many doctors of the 
church, that any one would have been 
led to believe, that he had devoted all 
the time of his imprisonment to the 
peaceful and undisturbed study of 
philosophy. His voice was sweet, 
clear, and sonorous; his action digni- 
fied, and well adapted either to ex- 
press indignation, or to excite com- 
passion, which however he neither 
asked nor wished for. He stood un- 
daunted and intrepid, not merely con- 
temning, but, like another Cato, long- 
ing for death, He was a man worthy 
to be had in everlasting remembrance. 
Ido not commend him for entertaining 
sentiments hostile to the constitution 
of the church ; but I admire his learn- 
ing, his extensive knowledge, the 
suavity of his eloquence, and his abi- 
lity in reply. But I am afraid that all 
these endowments were bestowed on 
him by nature, in order to effect his 
destruction. 

“‘As he was allowed two days for re- 
pentance, several learned men, and 
amongst the rest the Cardinal of Flo- 
rence, visited him, with a view of per- 
suading him to change his sentiments, 
and turn from the error of his ways. 
But as he pertinaciously persisted in 
his false notions, he was condemned 
as guilty of heresy, and consigned to 
the flames. No stoie ever suffered 
death with such constancy of mind. 
When he arrived at the place of exe- 
cution, he stripped himself of his gar- 
ments, and knelt down before the 
stake, to which he was soon after tied 
with wet ropes and a chain. Then 
great pieces of wood, intermixed with 
straw, ‘were piled as high as his breast, 
When .fire was set to the pile, he be- 
gan to sing ahymn, which was scarce- 
ly interrupted by the smoke and 
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flame. I must not omit a striking cir- 


cumstance, which shews the firmness 
of his mind. When the executioner 
was going to apply the fire behind 
him, inorder that he might not see it, 
he said, Come this way, and kindle it 
in my sight, for if had been afraid of 
it, I should never have come to this 
place. Thus perished a man, in every 
respect exemplary, except in the er- 
roneousness of his faith. I was awit- 
ness of his end, and observed every 
particular of its progress. He may 
have been heretical in his notions, and 
obstinate in persevering in them, but 
he certainly died like a philosopher. I 
have rehearsed a long story, as I wish- 
ed to employ my leisure, in relating a 
transaction which surpasses the events 
ef ancient history. For neither did 
Mutius suffer his hand to be burnt so 
patiently as Jerome endured the burn- 
ing of his whole body ; nor did Socrates 
drink the hemlock as cheerfully as Je- 

rome submitted to the fire !’’* 

( To be continued. ) 
* Poggii Epistole. 
—a 

ON THE NATURE AND 
INSANITY. 


CAUSES OF 


—_- 


WéeE learn from the respected writer of | 


the following letter, that, although it 
has only justreached our hands, it was 
written so early as the date which it 
bears ; but, through some mistake in 
the directions, after remaining in the 
General Post Office nearly two months, 
was returned to its author, and again 
ferwarded tous. Hence its allusions 
are fo Mr. Ledbrook’s first letter, 
which appeared in our number for 
September, col. 826. We shall be glad 
to hear from Mr. Bakewell again, on 
the afilictive but interesting subject on 
which he has so ably employed his 
pen.— EDITOR. 
‘‘ The proper study of mankind, is man.” 
PoPE. 
“Were I so tall to reach the skies, 
Or grasp the ocean with a span, 
I’d not be measur’d by my size, 
The mind’s the stature of the man.” 
WaAtTTs. 


Mr. EDITOR. 
Sis,—lI perfectly agree with your able 
corrrespondent, Mr. Ledbrook, as to 
the importance of the subject upon 
which he writes, and allow that ‘‘ itis 
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best way.” I have read with attention 
the work he mentions, but I must con- 
fess that I have not hitherto met with 
any writer who has given me satis- 
faction. Mr. Ledbrook has fallen into 
a very usual practice, that of speaking 
of effects, before the causes are at all 
| investigated: and though, in many 
instances, we can only argue upon 
causes from their effects; yet I 
greatly question whether the closest 
investigation of all the different phe- 
nomena of the human mind, will of 
itself lead us to right conclusions as 
to the causes of those phenomena. 1 
admit as perfectly correct, what a ce- 
lebrated preacher and writer has said, 
namely, that ‘‘in first causes we are 
ever at a loss;” still, we should goas 
near to first causes as possible; and 
without a clear analysis of our subject, 
we cannot expect to arrive at correct 
and clear inferences. 

My situation inlife has for a number 
of years enabled me to make constant 
observations upon mental diseases; 
and for a considerable part of the 
time the complaint was a complete 


| puzzle, so much so as to become a 


i disease of anxiety in myself; I felt 
| uneasy and dissatisfied. 


Following 
implicitly the instructions of my prede- 
cessors, in the medical and moral treat- 
ment which I administered, I had rea- 
son to be fully satisfied with my suc- 
cess in the cure, or amendment, of 
those committed to my care. I saw 
certain results follow from certain ef- 
forts, but I knew neither the why nor 
the wherefore ; and my intense re- 
searches in books gave me no infor- 
mation. I saw at times the perfection 
of reason in those, who at other sea- 
sons, were most afflicted with mental 
aberrations ; and often perceived 
lucid intervals in the most deplorable 
cases of mental derangement; and even 
within these last five minutes, I have 
| had a proof of themost correctreason, 
and the most complete absence of rea- 
son, in a female who sits by me. A 
more confirmed case of mental de- 
rangement cannot exist, than that of 
another lady I have now in the room 
with me ; and yet for quickness of ob- 
servation, justness of reflection, perti- 
nence of remark, and correctness of 
memory, I do not think I ever met 
with her equal. A few minutes ago 


natural to feel a considerable degree of | she was giving me a proofof her scien- 


anxiety to be made acquainted with 


those works which treat of it in the | made a sudden stop, put her hand to 


tific knowledge of music, when she 
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her head, and no doubt was giving in- 
dulgence to the most absurd and vi- 
sionary imaginations. I have just 
spoken to her in a way which expe- 
rience suggested, and she is suddenly 
roused to a perfect, (while it lasts,) 
though but temporary state of sanity. 
Upon alike occasion, some years ago, 
I should have said to myself, “‘ How is 
this ? what is insanity? and what is the 
human mind, which is susceptible of 
such sudden and important changes? 
But perfectly satisfied as I now am as 
te the theory of the human mind, and 
its various aberrations, I have only to 
be thankful to the all-wise Giver of 
light and knowledge, for I cannot say 
that it arose from any efforts of my 
own, or others. 

The obscurity of the subject, seems 
to have been owing to the not making 
a distinction betwixt the functions of 
mind, and the powers of the mind; or 
rather betwixt the mental functions, 
and the mental operations. The per- 
ceptive faculty is, in all the writers I 
have consulted, stated as a power of 
themind ; butthat cannot bea power of 
the mind, over which the mind has no 
control: and we can neither command 
an idea, nor prevent it; we are the 
passive agents of external, or inter- 
nal, impressions. if our ideas were 
not involuntary, we should not suffer 
ourselves to be intruded upon by those 
that are visionary and disagreeable, 
which all of us at times are. The per- 
ceptive faculty is undoubtedly a power 
of the vital principle, which is coeval 
with life itself, and consistent with 
feeling and sensation ; it exists long 
before the reasoning power, or what 
¥ would call mind, is developed. The 
thinking principle, or perceptive func- 
tion, is always in action, whether we 
are awake or asleep; and is occu- 
pied in three sets of ideas, viz. ideas of 
sensation, ideas of reflection, or ideas 
of imagination. Were I to see the 
Regent’s Dock, Liverpool, I must 
think of it at the time, and this would 
be an idea of sensation; after seeing it 
I should no doubtfrequently think ofit, 
and these would be ideas of reflec- 
tion, or recollection; but I have hither- 
to only heard that there is such a thingy 
and my conception of it is an idea of 
the imagination ; and as itis vague, it 
may be very erroneous, while those of 
sensation and recollection, could not 
well be incorrect as to the general 
features. of it ; and in fact mental dis- 


eases are not, generally speaking, any 
defect or disease of the ideas of sen- 
sation or recollection, but are simply 
a diseased excitement of the ideas of 
imagination. 

In my public lecture upon mental 
affections, E have been in the habit of 
saying, that insanity is not a disease of 
the mind ; which I have endeavoured to 
explain, by calling our involuntary 
ideas thoughis, and our mental attain- 
ments or knowledge, mind. Thoughts 
then would be the materials from 
which mind is made up, but they are 
not mind itself, which isa fixed perma- 
nent quality ; as we say, a firm mind, a 
well-informed mind, &c. ; the perfec- 
tion of mind depending very much 
upon the recollective faculty, which I 
never found injured by insanity, and 
of course the reasoning power is only 
occasionally suppressed, or overpow- 
ered, by the disease, but is not per- 
manently destroyed or injured. Mr. 
Ledbrook speaks of defective or dis- 
eased sensations, but in upwards of 
three hundred of the most confirmed 
cases of mental derangement that I 
have had in this house, I have not 
met with one of defective or diseased 
sensations; however bad they might be, 
they could, for any thing I ever disco- 
vered, see, and hear, and taste, and 
feel, and smell, as well as they ever 
could ; nor did I ever discover any 
loss of memory, as a symptom of the 
mental affection. 

In a sane state we are apt to be im- 
posed on by the force of our imagi- 
nations, particularly by those that 
occur as diseases; and. we frequently 
are much influenced by them in our 
tempers and feelings; and after we 
have for a long time given indulgence 
to an impression of the imagination, 
we cease to distinguish it frem one 
made by a sensation, and the excess 
of this becomes insanity ; in which the 
vague imaginations are insisted upon 
as realities. Without involuntary 
imaginations, man would be a dull 
being ; with an over or diseased ex- 
citement of them, he becomes a ma- 
niac ; and the perfection of mental 
health consists in a due balance of the 
ideas of sensation, the ideas of reflec- 
tion, and those of imagination ; and 
the temperate action of the latter must 
depend upon physical temperature, 
and a freedom from the power of 
habit. We cannot have any bodily 
disease without its producing amorbid 
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effect upon the imagination. If we 
but drink a few glasses of wine too 
much, or are troubled with indiges- 
tion, or suffer from the loss of rest ; 
the thoughts are confused, and we 
have greater difficulty in attending to 
a given subject; and any train of 
ideas long continued with anxiety, be- 
comes a disease from the power of 
habit; that is, the freedom of the 
mind or will is injured by it; but we 
well know that knowledge and me- 
mory, and of consequence the reason- 
ing power, is frequently found in high 
perfection, in those afflicted with the 
most severe and incurable bodily dis- 
eases; and for myself I have constant 
proofs that the involuntary functions of 
thought, or imagination, may be great- 
ly disordered, without any real disease 
or loss of the powers of reason. 

Inthe examination of many hundreds 
of cases of confirmed insanity, I have 


never met with one which did not con- | 


vince me that the mental faculties were 
not destroyed ordiseased, but that the 
free exercise of them was at times 
merely suspended or overpowered by 
a disease, which, upon being removed, 
left the faculties free to act as before ; 
and in a great number of cases, the 
mental faculties have been much im- 
proved while under the disease of in- 
sanity ; and under a judicious system 
of treatment it will generally be so, it 
being understood, that by the mental 
faculties, or the powers of reason, is 
meant knowledge, or the mental at- 
tainments, and the power of exer- 
cising that knowledge through the 
medium of the recollective faculty or 
memory. 

_I would strongly recommend it to 
Mr. Ledbrook to pursue the subject ; 
and he may rest assured, that any re- 
marks of mine that may follow, shall 
be made in the true spirit of candour. 

T. BAKEWELL, 
Spring- Vale, near Stone, 6th Sept. 1821. 
eS 6 sed 


ON DANCING. 


In our number for October, we in- 
serted some strictures on dancing, 
communicated by T. W—m, in which 
the advocates for this amusement 
think he has treated the subject with 
an unmerited degree of severity. Since 
its appearance, we have received four 
distinct replies to his animadversions; 


one from Albert of Islington, one 
‘ 


from J. L. of Oxford-Street, London ; 
one from M. M. of Acton-Place; and 
another from the correspondent whose 
signature is subjoined. As it would 
be incompatible with the limits of our 
publication to insert all these commu- 
nications, we select the following, as 
including most of the remarks which 
the others contain. In this article, 
the arguments by which Dancing is 
supported, and the standard to which 
its advocates appeal, seem fairly de- 
veloped. EDITOR, 


Mr. Eniror. 

Sir,—In consequence of the extreme 
rigour of your correspondent, T. W.’s 
sentiments, col. 939, who declares 
himself, “in the most unqualified 
terms, the decided opponent of all 
dancing ;”? and on account of the wide 
difference which exists between his 
opinions on that subject, and those 
which I have cherished from my ear- 
liest infancy ;—I am induced to enlist 
under your Imperial banners, and to 
mingle with the crowd of candidates 
that will flock to your standard, and 
contend for promotion to an honour- 
able situation under your government 
during the election of the ensuing 
month. 

I shall not attempt to deny, that 
‘‘the youth of both sexes are constant- 
ly surrounded by temptation;” nei- 
ther shall I reject the inference which 
Mr. W. has deduced from this hypo- 
thesis—that it is therefore necessary 
that ‘‘constant care and watchfulness” 
should be exercised over them. Thus 
far indeed our opinions bear a kindred 
stamp; but when he affirms, that amid 
all the alluring temptations to which 
young and thoughtless minds are ex- 
posed, and amid all the varied plea- 
sures which flatter their fancy and in- 
vite their attention, none is more 
indulged in, or attended with more 
ruinous consequences, than DANCING, 
—all congeniality of sentiment ceases ; 
the bonds of our mental brotherhood 
are cancelled, and consanguine ideas 
no longer cireulate in our imagina- 
tions. 

Let me ask Mr. W. whether the 
THEATRE and the GAMING-TABLE are 
not more frequently resorted to than 
the BALL-ROoM, or any other rendez- 
vous of dancing whatever? I would 
also inquire, whether the lewd scenes 
which are there exhibited, and the 
amorous intrigues which are there 
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inculcated, as it were, by precept, 
as well as enforced by example, and 
are represented as being accompanied 
by a never-ending round of gratifica- 


tion and delight, and generally crown- | 


ed with ultimate success ;—I would 
inquire whether such exhibitions as 
these are not more decidedly calcu- 
lated to corrupt the minds of young 
people than the very worst species of 
dancing practised in England? and 
whether that species, whatever it may 
be, is not in a measure innocent, and 
void of cause for reprehension, when 
compared with the numerous train of 
evils consequent upon an_ habitual at- 
tendance at the GAMING-TABLE? 

Lect it be considered, that besides 
participating in the ill effects arising 
from Mr. W.’s ‘‘ cursed system of 
dancing,’ midnight assemblies, and 
mixed company, gamblers must be 
arraigned before the bar of God, to 
answer for a direct breach of one of 
his commandments—“‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” And can a 
man be said to live in the observance 

of this law, whilst he is endeavouring 
to enrich himself by depriving his 
neighbour of the means of subsistence? 
Or rather, do not his actions betray a 
willingness to cast him into prison, 
that he may thereby increase his own 
respectability by purchasing a pack 
of hounds? 

I could cite many other alluring 
temptations, more frequently indulged 
in, and of a more baneful tendency, 
than the most objectionable genus of 
English dancing, (such as dishonour- 
able connections between the sexes, 
novel reading, &c. &c.) but I think 
sufficient has already been said to 
shew, that instead of “ the index of 
the misfortunes of youth, generally 
pointing to the indulgence of this al- 
luring vice,” the hand of the compass 
will be more frequently directed at 
one or other of the fashionable follies 
above specified. 

I perfectly agree with Mr. W. that 
“*the man who would rob intelligent 
and rational beings of innocent recre- 
ations, must be a total stranger to 
those fine and noble fee lings, ‘which 
constitute a main feature in the happi- 
ness of social life.”” But as he after- 
wards declares himself,” in the most 
unqualified terms, the ‘decided oppo- 
nent of all DANC ING, T am afraid his 
sboulders will smart under the lash of 
hisown denunciation, But before we 


pronounce judgment, 
validity of the case; let us examine 
this ‘“‘cursed system,” and see whe- 
ther it will not bear the name of an 
‘‘innocent recreation” with a little 
more propriety. 

In order to ascertain this, Mr. W. 
has requested us to investigate ‘the 
grand . preliminary interrogatory,— 
‘ Does the amusement tend to guod or 
to evil?’ ”’? According to his own evi- 
dence, it tends to both;—to good, be- 
cause it imparts vigour and strength 
to the bodily organs, throws a gaiety 
and a life over the drooping or the 
sorrowing frame, invigorates the mus- 
cles, and adds fresh nerve and energy 
to the whole bodily constitution ;— 
and to evil, because it is carried on 
at unseasonable hours,- and leads 
young people into mixed company. 
But is all dancing carried on at un- 
seasonabic hours? care midnight assem- 
bles the only places in which it is 
practised? Or rather does it not more 
frequently enter the family circle, and 
constitute a very prominent feature in 
the happiness of social life? Is the 
village-green entirely deserted by rus- 
tic swains and country maids? Or 
are the ‘‘ merry dance and the mirth- 
awakening viol” banished thence ? Is 
it carried on at unseasonable hours in 
these places? Is it not then an inno- 
cent recreation in these instances ? 
Mr. W. cannot assert that it is not, 
neither can he object to ali dancing on 
this account. 

The same may be said with regard 
to mixed company. Is dancing car- 
ried on no where but in the ball-100m, 
or in public assemblies? Are there no 
select companies ! ?, no pr w ate parties? 
no family circles, in which it is prac- 
tised? Butjif the term ©‘mixed” 
should include any of these, may not 
the same objection be raised against 
sending children to boarding-schools ? 
The former are generally under the 
control of a parent; the latter under 
that of an hireling. Neither, there- 
fore, can he object to all dancing on 
this ac count. 

** Yet,’ he may say, “‘ thereis much 
evil Ie in the system, and it has 
already been productive of many bad 
consequences :” but has not the art of 
printing been productive of still worse 
consequence? And is it not in reality 
one of the greatest blessings God ever 
bestowed upon mankind? Will he 
prohibit the use of wine,because some 
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drink it to excess? Or will he abolish | 


the laws of the country, because the 
innocent sometimes suffer by them? 
Then why abrogate the whole system 
ef dancing, (notwithstanding the nu- 
merous benefits which are derived 
from it,) because a few objectionable 
branches have been grafted into the 
upper parts of its stem ;—those which 
are the most distant from its reots? 
Or why pronounce an anathema on 
Terpsichore and her favourite art, 
merely because a few of her votaries 
have gone astray, and have been pu- 
nished for their disobedience, 

But it is not merely a salubrious 
exercise, itis also a most elegant and 
dignified accomplishment ; and has 
been deemed such by all times and 
nations. 
Greece and Rome, w 
favourite 
ranks of society ; 


e find it wasa 


kings, he eroes, and 


unbearded youths, together with 
queens, and stately virgins, alike 


mingled in this graceful “recreation. 
a we refer to yet more early ages, 
till we shall find it to be the “ happy 
piles sive of nature,” and the universal 
**celebration of festivity.” Itis even 
sanctioned by the 
selves.—We are told, that, 
children of Israel had 
Red Sea, ** Miriam the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand ; and ali the women went out aféer 
her with timbrels and DANCES*’? We 
are informed, that ‘‘ David DANCED 
before the Lord with all his might,” near 
the ark of the covenant; and that “ the 
virgin shall rejoice in the DANCE, both 
young men and old together.” Ti 


when the 


ihe re- 
turn of the prodigal son was celebrated 
with ‘‘ music and DANCING;” 
are directed to 
the Lord in the DANCE.” 
then be an “ innocent recreation” in 
these instances? in those of civil as 
well as in those of sacred rejoicing ? 
And if the children of Israel were per- 
mitted to dance when they were glad, 
why may not we be allowed to follow 
their example, especially as it accords 
with the custom of the present age? 
Still Mr. W. will not admit, that it 
is ‘* indispensably necessary” for a 
young person ‘‘ to be initiated into 
the system of dancing” before he ‘ is 
fit for polite society.” But he must 
allow, that the youth of either sex who 
are incapable of participating in this 
diversion, 25 much in vogue with all 
No. 25.—VoL. III. 


In the most civilized eras of | 


amusement with the chief 


carl ade them- | 


crossed the | 


and we | 
‘ praise the name of 
May it not | 


| theology, and has perhaps never peruse 


classes of the aged la most either 
deprive themselves of much gratiii- 
cation by wilde the parties of their 


juvenile friends, or, by attending them, 


must expose theirignorance and ap- 
pear ridiculous.* Let him, for once 
in his life, divest himself of his seve- 
rity, and enter, as a spectator, one 
of those private circles where dancing 


is the amusement of the evening; 
there he will find every countenance 


cheerful; and on them will read the 
happiness of every heart; he will see 
every eye sparkling with gladness, 
and every face dimpled with a smile ; 
he will discover “ hilarity in every 
step ;” he will behold ‘‘ the perfection 
of personal proportion ;”’ his attention 
will be arrested, his heart will be 
softened, and, witha pleasure commu- 
nicated by sympatl ry, ‘*he cannot but 
acknowledge that dancing is one of 
the most innocent and rational, as 
well as se most elegant, amusements 
of youth.” Then, instead of echoing 
the sentiment of the gentleman who 
declared, ‘‘ that he would rather see 
a child of his fall down and break 
both its legs, than it should ever 
Jearn that cursed system of dancing ;” 
—he would agree with Dr. Watts, 
that when ‘well guarded against all 
the temptations and abuses that may 
attend it, it is profitable to. many 
* They will resemble a young man who is 
well read in his vernacular tongue, and ha aye 
ably acquainted with the classics, and with 
many of the arts and sciences. But with ail 
this knowledge, he is an entire sang es to 
va any 
part of the scriptures with attention during his 
life. This, however, does not prev vent him 
from associating with learned men.i He 2 
frequently invited to their assemblies, where 
he joins in their debates, and occeasio an 
iustrates the accuracy of his opinion by a 
mathematical demonstration, or by an apt quc- 
tation from Horace or Homer! mrt time 


A sh« 


| past, on entering one of these assemblies, he 


found the whole company earnestly engaged in 
a theological dispute, and obeying the first 
nnpulse of his feelings, skulked into an o bse sure 
ee art of the room, in order that he might clude 
the observation of the company. He had not 
remained long in this situation, before he was 
discovered ; and being generally considered 
an erudite man, was unmediately invited to 
come forward, and to take a part ia the debate. 
After many fruitless attempts to excuse him- 
self, he was at last obliged to confess his igno- 
rance, and to declare himself void of all serip- 
tural knowledge. This forced declaration has 
greatly lowered him in the es ‘teem of his cor~ 
panions ; ane although they continue to asso- 
ciate with him, they evide ontly regard him as 


| a man of very ordinary atte unments. 
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good purposes;” and with him he 
would exclaim, when speaking of it 
as a modish accomplishment, “I 
know no evil in it!” 
Pidopyyotc. 
—a a 


THE SULTANA VALIDE, MOTHER OF THE 
PRESENT SULTAN. 


Every reader who is acquainted with 
Turkish manners, knows, that nothing 
is more difficult than to penctrate the 
mysteries of the seraglio of the Grand 
Signor. Some remarkable partica- 
lars have, however, lately transpired 
respecting the Sultana Valide, who 
died not long since.—She was of a 
French family, born at Martinique. 
Her parents sent her to France at the 
age of 14, on board of amerchantman, 
bound to Marseilles. After passing 
the straits of Gibraltar, the vessel 
was attacked and captured by a 
pirate, which took the crew and pas- 
sengers, and sent them as slaves to 
Algiers. The beautiful creole was 
purchased by a merchant, who carried 
his valuable acquisition to Smyrna. 
Meantime, news was received in 
France of the loss of this interesting 
young lady, and no methods were left 
untried to restore her to liberty and 
ther friends. Among those who inte- 
rested themselves in her welfare, was 
a relation, who filled one of the bigh- 
est posis in the department of the 
marine, and, who was ‘in high favour 
with the prime minister, the Duc de 
Choiseul. This gentleman, after ma- 
ny inquiries, discovered the place 
where Aline, for that was her name, 
was held in slavery. The minister 
then commissioned the French Consul 
to offer a considerable sum to ransom 
the handsome slave, and to restore 
her to the hands of a mother, who was 
The Arme- 
mian, satisfied with the ransom, was 
ready to-accept the sum, and the Con- 
sul already announced the happy re- 
sult of his zeal and his negociation, 
when Aline, from a caprice which her 
friends were far from expecting, ren- 
dered all the measures useless which 
her friends had taken to procure her 
liberty. 

lt is well known that the negroes, 
jike all ignorant and_ superstitious 
people, have great faith in divination 
and fortune-telling. An old negress, 
a sibyl, respected by the blacks, and, 


it is said, in no little credit with the 
whites, had predicted to the charming 
creole, prior to her departure from 
Martinique, that she would one day 
become one of the greatest princesses 
in the world, Aline recollecting this 
flattering prophecy, which her looking- 
glass further confirmed, resolved to 
follow all the chances which destiny 
seemed to prepare for her. It was in 
vain that solicitations were employed, 
that remonstrances were lavished, to 
make her renounce a resolution which 
could not but appear extravagant and 
romantic. The hope of a crown tri- 
umphed over all the considerations 
that were suggested to her, and Aline 
remained in slavery, which was to be, 
for her, the way to a throne. 

The event soon justified her brilli- 
ant hopes. <A rich and ambitious 
Turk, struck with her grace and 
beauty, determined to purchase her, 
and present her to the Sultan, whe 
very soon noticed the young Adalis- 
que. From the favour of the handker- 
chief, to the honours of the favourite 
Sultana, the interval was not long ; 
and the birth of a prince whom she 
gave to the Ottoman empire, in 1784, 
raised to the highest pitch the power 
of the Sultana Valide. From that 
time she enjoyed in the seraglio an 
ascendency which she retained till her 
death, and the influence of which has 
gloriously extended beyond the tomb, 
in the person of her son, the reigning 
Sultan. 

Several Frenchmen attached to the 
embassy of Count Choiseul Goriflier, 
were acquainted with the origin and 
power of Aline; her relations were 
apprised of her exalted destiny; but 
the suspicious etiquette of the seraglio 
always prevented any communication. 
The grandeur of the Sultana Valide, 
however, did not change the affection 
of her family for this interesting branch 
of it; the memory of Aline has been 
perpetuated in it; a young person, 
beautiful as the first Aline, and mo- 
dest as herself, bears this romantic 
name,—but without aspiring to the 
honours of the Seraglio. 

{From another source we have ga- 
thered the following particulars, which 
may be considered as a continuation 
of the preceding account. The state- 
ments have no immediate connection 
with each other, but they mutually 
receive and confer confirmation, and 
in their combined effect render the 
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history of Valide particularly inte- 
resting. The biography of this lady 
would be an important acquisition ; 
but with such a memoir, the public 
can never hope to be gratified. The 
seraglio, like the grave, suffers nothing 
to transpire. | 

A foreign writer who has addressed 
a letter to the editor of the Journal 
des Debats, under the signature of 
St. Raymond, lays claim to all the 
interesting information circulated in 
the Regulateur, and other works pub- 
lished on the Continent, respecting 
the secret history of Sultana Valide,a 
French woman, and mother of the 
present Grand Scigneur. In answer 
to doubts which have been expressed 
on the correctness of his information, 
he asserts, that he was permitted, as 
the countryman of the Sultana, to 
hold conversation with the Sultan, 
frem whom he acquired the informa- 
tion—that Valide was a French wo- 
man, of American origin, born at 
Nantes. He adds in his letter fur- 
ther details respecting the extraordi- 
nary fortune of the Sultana. 

One of the most curious episodes is 
connected with the travels of the late 
unfortunate Queen of England, in the 
Levant. The following is the pas- 
sage.—“ Every one knows that the 
Princess of Wales landed at Constan- 
tinopie, on the 6th of June, 1816. 
She remained there twelve days, dur- 
ing which she employed all the means 
in her power to obtain an interview 
with the Sultana Valide. The wish 
of the Princess was granted by Mah- 
moud If. This interview took place 
not in the palace, near Bechik-Tash, 
where the Sultana had been in the 
habit of satisfying European curiosity, 
but in one of the apartments of the 
Seraglio, under a disguise, which the 
Princess, notwithstanding her rank, 
was obliged to wear, in order to com- 
ply with the religious and political 
feeling of the Mussulmans. If she 
had entered as a Christian woman 
the Seraglio of the Sublime Porte, she 
might have been compelled by the 
Jaws to remain there. The conversa- 
tion was long and interesting. The 
Sultana, without regarding the su- 
preme rank to which fortune had 
raised her, regretted deeply the 
charms of European and American 
society, and manifested sincerely the 
pain she every moment experienced, 


separated for ever from her parents, 
whose care and kindness were so 
strongly impressed upon her mind. and 
heart, that tears were ready every 
moment to display her sensibility. 

The Sultana saw nothing in her 
sovereign and son, but his love and 
extreme deference for her. His ten- 
derness for his children, and his power 
and glory, which made the Ottoman 
arms flourish in all parts of the empire 
of the crescent. The Princess of 
Wales said little of the Duke of 
Brunswick, her illustrious father. The 
power of England, and the Prince of 
Wales, were not mentioned ; but she 
could not suppress a_ sigh at the 
thought of the death of the unfortu- 
nate Princess Charlotte, her daugh- 
ter. 

The Sultana incessantly alluded to 
her family at Martinique, the habita- 
tion of her parents, and particularly 
an old negress, who had clearly pre- 
dicted her destiny. She also begged 
to introduce to the Princess, her com- 
panions in adventures, the good Zeze 
and the handsome Ara, from whom 
she had never been separated. Ara 
was a paroquet,which appeared beau- 
tiful, and spoke well. Zeze, who was 
advancing in years, still possessed 
eyes full of penetration and finesse. 
She asked the Princess for news of 
Martinique, and her old masters. 
The Princess took a note of the in- 
quiry, and promised the Sultana to 
procure correct intelligence from the 
West-Indies, and send it privately to 
the Seraglio. The Sultana, on the 
other hand, assured the Princess that 
she would recommend her to all per- 
sons in authority on her way to Jeru- 
salem, and particularly to Mahomet 
Ali Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, her 
brother. The two Princesses sepa- 
rated with marks of friendship. They 
were animated by the highest regard 
for each other, and their farewell was 
most expressive. 

The Princess of Wales re-embarked 
on the 17th of June, and the next day 
she received on board, from the hands 
of the Sultana’s officer, India shawls, 
cachemire, silks, perfumes, hair-pins, 
pearls, and diamonds, of the value of 
45,000 piastres. The Princess only 
accepted the articles, on condition 
that she should be at liberty to send 
them to Martinique, for the parents 
of the Sultana, whose names had been 
confided to her. 
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ON SOUNDNESS OF MIND. 


On Thought or Reflection. 


( Concluded from col. 992.) 

Mr. EpITor. 
Sir,—Those recollected objects which 
have been transl mitted by the senses, 
are the subjects of our thoughts or 
reflections. Thought may be defined, 
the shadow of perception. Animals 
have no power of thinking. Language 
is the vehicle ofour tl houghts. T hought 
or reflection can only consist of the 
terms which represent our refiections. 
Whoever will watch the operations of 
his own mind, will find that he makes 

use of lai IfuU 
of thought. 
control over 


2 


ge 
The exertion of voluntary 
the thoughts has been 
denied. Confusion ensues, when 
thought is racked. The n ind which 
can cultivate and discipline the en- 
ergies of thought, may be ranked 


among the highest order of intellects. | 


That which the recollection retains, 
xecomes with them the 
mie Sain examination. An eventis not 
registered from having merely occur- 

ed ; but the causes which produced it 
are investigated. Words are subjected 
to analysis. Their senses are little 
awake to external impressions; their 
curiosity is not attracted from without, 
butexcited from within ; they are more 
consulted as oracles, than selected as 
companions. They are strangers to 
dissipation. This constant occupation 
of thought produces the philosophical 
historian, 
tic, physio logist, mathematician, ge- 
neral grammarian, etymologist, and 
metaphysician. However great the 
pains may be, which we may take to fix 
our thoughts on any particular sub- 


a) 


ject, we shail find that other thoughts, | 


unconnected with that subject, will 
frequently intrude themselves. This 


wandering of thought may be termed 
morbid, and it is a symptom of indo- 
lence. Thoughts necessarily involve 
reason, but these are only recollection 
without reason. 


On Reason. 


The signification of this term is in 
fact unknown. Some entertain an 
opinion, that this power is exclusively 
in the possession of man. Those who 
are of this opinion, in general misun- 
derstand the nature of this faculty. We 
very often meet with the expressions 


eto conduct the process | 


subject of | 


profound linguist and cri- | 


| 


| guage and numeration. 


of right reasoning, false or inconclu- 
sive reasoning, absurd reasoning.— 
These epithets are perfectly correct. 
Here language 1s the vehicle by which 
reasoning is performed. The term 
reason implies ratio, estimate, propor- 
tion. Arithmetic is the purest and 
nost certain system of reasoning, and 
liable, when properly conducted, to no 
difference of opinion, because the 
meaning of number is definite, and 
universally agreed on; and although 
in different languages they are called 
by different names, yet they have an 
identical meaning, and denominate 
the same thing. It seems that reason 
is not peculiar, inherent, and an inde- 
pendent faculty of the human mind, 


| because it cannot be voluntarily ex- 


erted on things of discussion, but re- 
quires the basis of knowledge, whick 
means the result of observation and 
experiment; for the mere employment 
of janguage on a subject with which we 
are unacquainted, is but idle prating, 
and alay ishment of words. To reason, 
is to adapt our knowledge for the at- 
tainment of the alien proposed; this 
is pure reasoning. The materials by 
which reasoning is ; conducted, are lan- 
Reasoning 
may be defined thus,—the means we 
employ for the attainment of the end 
proposed ; the employment of know- 
ledge for the discovery of truth; or the 
process of demonstration. Part of 
the process of reasoning consists in 
comparison either of things or of ge- 
neral terms. Dr. Johnson defines the 
term reason, ‘‘ the power by which 
man deduces ene proposition from 
another, or proceeds from premises to 
consequences.” There is great ambi- 
guity in the statement, 


On Instinct. 


The mental phenomena which ani- 


mals display, is a subject of great 


curiosity and interest. There is a li- 
beral portion of inherent wisdom suf- 
ficient for the individual protection of 
the animal world, and for the continu- 
ation of their race. The perceptive 
organs of animals are very often more 
acute than those of man. The memory 
is also more perfect in animals than in 
men; but the recollection can only be 
refreshed by the appearance of the 
object which originally excited per- 
ception 5 whereas in man the name of 
the object is quite sufficient. Animals 
are incapable of thinking, though they 
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sometimes dream. By 
meant the display of contrivance and 
Wisdom in animals, which tends to pre- 
serve them as animals,and to maintain 
their succession ; anintellectual exer- 
cise so perfect as cannot be improved 
by philosophy, so unvaried, that the 
excellence of its performance cannot 
be exceeded, and it is never dimi- 
nished. It does, however, appear, that 
animals are not conscious of their 
achievements. During the exercise of 
instinct, volition is suspended. Ani- 
mals form an estimate of that which 
they can accomplish. It does not ap- 
pear that instinct is acquired by ex- 
perience, or that it can be improved, 
but it is an endowment of the supreme 
Being. 


Conclusion. 


The subjects which have been dis- 
cussed, fully establish the pre-emi- 
nence of man over all other terrestrial 
beings. Infinite wisdom is discevered 
in the construction of the mind ; and 
although it may be covered with a 
dense veil which cannot be penetrat- 
ed, enough may be learned to satisfy 
a reasonable curiosity.. Man bears in 
his intellectual construction, the 
badge of moral responsibility, and 
consequently, the germ of future’ ex- 
istence ; and the only incentive which 
can urge him to the practice of re- 
ligion, and the advancement of sci- 
ence, is the reward which revelation 
unfolds. 

I am, Sir, your’s, respectfully, 


LEONARD LEDBROOK. | 


November 15th, 1821. 
ae a 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE DRY 
ROT. 


Mr. EDITOR. 

Sir,—On reading the Imperial Maga- 
zine for July, 1821, L observed an in- 
quiry by Juvenis, requesting infor- 
mation on the best way of preventing 
the dry rot from committing ravages 
on buildings and shipping, and of 
arresting its progress where it had 
begun its depredations. 

I beg leave to inform Juvenis and 
others, that having studied the causes 
of dry rot in wood for many years past, 
and likewise its cure, I have found a 
remedy for the same: either to pre- 
vent it from taking place in new build- 
ings or shipping, or to cure it in old 


instinct is | 


ones, where it has already made ra- 
vages. 

The cheapness of this antiseptic pre- 
paration is obvious, as the old mate- 
rials may be worked in again, (unless 
actually rotten,) and the dry rot never 
more returns, with this advantage, that 
the wood so worked in is made more 
durable than before. 

I have several attestations of gen- 
tlemen of respectability of the merit of 
the discovery, by certificates from 
under thcir hands, that I have suc- 
ceeded in their houses, where I have 
been employed; and I now offer my 
services on the most reasonable terms. 

Your obedient humble servant, 
BENJAMIN CHELEW, 
Builder, &c. Falmouth. 


ee 


REPLY TO A QUERY ON SPELLING. 


Mr. EDITOR. 
Sir,—Several persons towhom I have 
recommended the following plan of 
learning to spell, have practised it 
with success; and in the course of a 
little time, from being very bad, have 
become tolerably good spellers. If 
you think it of sufficient merit as an 
answer to your correspondent’s in- 
quiries, in col, 863, for September, its 
insertion will much oblige, your’s, 

J.D. B. 
Bilston, Staffordshire. 


1. I consider Jones’s pronouncing 
school Dictionary the most suitable 
for a learner, of all the school books I 
have seen. Carpenter’s spelling-book 
has some merit, and is fitted for chil- 
dren; but for grown-up children, Jones’s 
is far preferable; therefore I advise 
him to obtain one, and to write out on 
a slate ten or twenty words each day, 
according to his leisure, to regularly 
divide and accent them according to 
the rules there given, and commit 
them to memory. 

2. When any words that he may 


| recollect, and not know how to spell, 


occur, let him refer immediately to 
Jones, and observe them well, how 
they are divided, accented, &c. and 
fix them in his memory by frequent re- 
petition, If be does this every time 
any word occurs to his‘mind which he 
knows not how to spell, he will soon 
acquire a just habit of spelling properly 
on all occasions, without the help ofa 
lexicon, 


2 
ao 


pi an fran ge ines 
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3. To habituate himself for a time to 
write letters in his own way of spelling 
first, then correct them with the help of 
a dictionary; and remember if pos- 
sible the words he has corrected, and 
he will acquire by a little practice a 
just method of writing letters, as it 
regards the spelling. 

4. To distinctly mark the way in 
which every word is divided into syl- 
Jables, the number of letters in each, 
and repeat them over by way of exer- 
cise ; then to put them together, and 
attain a just habit of pronouncing 
every syllable distinctly, without 
minding the right pronunciation of the 
word. After he has gained an accu- 
rate knowledge of the word, then at- 
tend to its proper pronunciation. 

5. I should have premised, that itis 
proper to gain some knowledge of 
grammar, and observe its various 
parts, such as the different parts of 
speech, tenses, moods, &e. with all the 
other parts ; not that this will assist 
him in spelling, but it will materially 
assist him in his views of language in 
general, 

ei 


ANSWER, BY WILLIAM OAKES, TO 
QUERY 2, CoOL. 863. 

On Hydrophobia, or Dread of Water. 

Ir is ptobable this dismal symptom, 
which follows the bite of a mad dog, 
is caused by the great pain which 
any liquor taken at this stage of the 
disease induces, by harting the in- 
flamed membrane of the jaws, and fer- 
menting with the active particles dis- 
charged by the blood upon the sto- 
machic glands, so that the memory of 
it gives pain and abhorrence, and is 
the cause of the aversion mentioned. 


——eie 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON CORDWAINERS. 


Mr. Epiror. 
5S1R,—In col. 1062, of November’s Ma- 
gazine, Ignoramus asks, ‘* What gave 
rise to the festival annually celebrated 
by the cordwainers on the 25th of Oc- 
tober? Was Crispin a real or a ficti- 
tious character?” 

Having by accident fallen on a 
statement which may probably be con- 
sidered satisfactory to your corres- 
pondent, and thinking it likely that it 
may be acceptable to most of your 
readers, I copy it for their perusal ;— 


‘‘ Crispinus and Crispanus, two 
brothers, were born at Rome, whence 
they travelled to Soisons, in France, 
about the year 300, to propagate the 
Christian religion. Being desirous, 
however, of rendering themselves in- 
dependent, they gained a subsistence 
by shoe-making. It having been dis- 
covered that they privately embraced 
the Christian faith, and endeavoured 
to make proselytes of the inhabitants, 
the governor of the town immediately 
ordered them to be belieaded, about 
the year 308. From this time the shoe- 
makers chose them to be their tutelar 
saints.” —Montrose Chronicle. 

I am, &e. M. M. 


Acton-place. 


Sa 


ANSWER TO QUERIES BY W. F. 


Mr. Eprror. 
Sir,—I take the liberty of sending 
you the following answers to the que- 
ries of W. F. in page 962 of your Ma- 
gazine for this month. 
I am, your’s, respectfully, 


DoNALD FRASER. 
Perth, October 25th. 


Query 1.—‘‘ Is the Assent of the 
Mind,”’ Se. 
ANSWER,—It depends upon the nature 
of the proposition. If the proposition 
be one on which our affections are in- 
terested, they influence our assent, 
and influence it in proportion to the 
degree of vigour which they possess. 
‘* Men love darkness, i.e. error, rather 
than light, i. e. the truth, because their 
deeds are evil ;’ John iii, 19. The 
love of darkness and the choosing it 
are here connected, and on _ their 
choice is suspended their condem- 
nation. It is in consequence of the 
affections that the mind is prepossess- 
ed either for or against any propo- 
sition, and the power of prepossession 
in finally determining the judgment or 
the assent of the mind is already well 

known, 


Query 2.—* Can Belief,” §c. 
ANSWER,—The ascent of the mind 
given to testimony, is belief ; therefore 
what is said above in reference to the 
former, will in a great measure apply 
to the latter. ‘* Ye will not come unto 
me,’’says the Redeemer, “‘ that ye may 
have life ;” John v. 40. Every one 
acquainied with the New Testament 
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phraseology, knows that coming to 
Christ is another word for believing 
upon him. If there is choice in unbe- 
lief, as is evident from this passage, 
there must be choice in belief also. 
Man is therefore culpable for not be- 
licving the truth, and the reason why 
the arguments in support of truth do 
not appear satisfactory to jis judg- 
ment, is because his judgment is per- 
verted, and perverted by his own 
choice. 


Query 3.—“ Is the Exercise,” &c. 
CERTAIN moral truths are evident to 
allminds. We do not inquire into the 
origin of this evidence at present, nor 
are we shaken by the changeableness of 
virtue as pleaded by the ablest advo- 
cates of infidelity. In addition, how- 
ever, to these universally evident mo- 
ral truths, there are others, the know- 
ledge and belief of which are essential 
to our salvation. To acquire a know- 
ledge and belief of these, something 
more is necessary than the exercise of 
that faculty by whick the demonstra- 
tion of a problem in Euclid is compre- 
hended. Great philosophers in mo- 
dern, as well as in ancient times, have 
been great infidels. ‘‘ The carnal 
mind of man understandeth not many 
truths of vital importance, or, if he un- 
derstand them, still they are foolish- 
ness to him.” What is requisite in 
addition to the exercise of judgment, 
is a pure intention. ‘If thy eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light. But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness.” 
Matt. vi. 23. A pure intention is in- 
separable from a constant endeavour 
to reduce what we know to practice. 
“‘ If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.” Johnyii. 17. 


Query 4.—“ Is a Man,” §c. 
HE is not to be blamed, if he has been 
always sincere. Otherwise, because 
when he knew the truth, he neither 
embraced nor loved it, God may have 
given him up judicially to a reprobate 
mind, to believe a lie. From what I 
have read and observed, I fee! con- 
vinced that those who hold opinions 
opposed to what are styled the essen- 
tials of religion, never did search the 
scriptures, or inquire after the truth, 
with a sincere and unprejudiced mind. 
Therefore, though they now believe 
what appears to them to be truth, they | 


are chargeable with all the conse- 
quences of their errors, as their pre- 
vious guilt brought the spirit of dark- 
ness and delusion into their minds. 


eS 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON MILDEW IN 
WHEAT, 

Mr. Epitor. a 
Sir,—I transmit you the following 
communication of Sir John Sinclair, 
of Ulbster, bart. to the editor of a 
public journal, of an important agri- 
cultural experiment, with salt, in the 
cure of mildew in corn, for insertionin 
your interesting work, as I am per- 
suaded it must be highly important to 
those of your readers connected with 
the interests of agriculture ; and as it 
does in a measure reply to queries 
of your correspondents, in vol. 2, col. 
962, of your miscellany, respecting 
mildew in wheat. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANGLO-SCOTUS. 
Edinburgh, 23d Oct. 1821. 


“THE rust* in wheat is by far the 
greatest calamity to which, in an agri- 
cultural point of view, this country is 
liable. As it originates from corrup- 
tion, and the growth of the fungus 
tribe, it seemed to me most probable 
that the use of saline manures would 
be found the most efficacious preven- 
tive. Many circumstances, already 
communicated to the public, tended to 
justify that idea, and it is now in a 
great measure confirmed by an expe- 
riment that has just been reported to 
me by Mr. Andrew Robertson, at Al- 
mond Myrehead, near Linlithgow, 
about 16 miles from Edinburgh :— 

‘On the Ist of November, 1818, 
Mr. Robertson sowed 28lbs. of marine 
salt on three falls of sandy land, mix- 
ed with seed wheat. Thisis at the rate 
of 26 bushels per Scotch, or about 20 
bushels per English acre. The crop 
was reaped onthe 27th of August, 1819, 
and the part salted produced at the 
rate of about three bushels per acre 
more than the rest of the field. The 
whole crop was much injured by the 
rust, excepting the part that was salted, 
which, though not altogether free from 


* In some districts, it is called blight or 
mildew. Itaffects the straw, and not the kernel, 
as smut. 
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it, yet the injury was very inconsider- 
able, and perhaps would have been 
totally avoided, had a greater quantity 
been made use of. Mr. Robertson 
thinks that it will be better first to 
sow the wheat separately, the salt to 
be sowed and harrowed in afterwards, 
for he found that the wheat did not 
spring up so well, in consequence of 
its being sown in immediate contact 
with the salt. 

‘ Crushed rock salt will answer as 
well as marine salt, and the quantity 
should be varied from 20 to 30 bushels 
per English acre. It would be ex- 
tremely desirable that the result of 
any experiments tried should he com- 
municated to the public, that the ques- 
tion may, if possible, be put to rest. 

“* JOHN SINCLAIR.” 


Edinburgh, 12th October, 1819. 
ee Ree 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF DEPARTED SPIRITS. 


In reference to the subject discussed 
in the following article, we have re- 
ceived several papers, the writers of 
which take the same side of the ques- 
tion with the author of this which is 
inserted. One of these, written by 
Biblicus, avowedly controverts the 
reasonings and conclusions of Sprigg. 
The others refer to the original ques- 
tion. But as the substance of what 
they have respectively advanced is 
comprised in the selection we have 
made, they will perceive the reasons 
why their communications are not gi- 
ven to the public. EDITOR. 


Mr. EpIrTor. 
Sir,—I have to beg your indulgence, 
while I make afew remarks in reply 
to an essay (col. 988) on the state of 
separate spirits, by ‘‘ Sprigg.”’ In 
referring to the query, (col. 863) which 
gave rise to the above article, I find it 
extremely ambiguous: judging from 
the punctuation, it appears to be al- 
lowed by the querist, that the souls 
of the dead have some acquaintance 
with the events which occur in this 
world ; but the object of the inquiry is, 
whether their knowledge is of conside- 
rable extent, and to render it more 
explicit, it should have been express- 
ed,‘‘ Have the spirits of the dead form- 
ed any perfect knowledge of what 
transpires in this world?” But your 
correspondent has not understood it in 


this sense; and to make known the 
ideas of the querist more fully, there 
should have been a comma inserted 
after the word perfect, thus not allow- 
ing the action of the verb made, to pass 
on to the object knowledge. 

Sprigg considers the affirmative 
idea as neither scriptural nor philo- 
sophical; but as he has not advanced 
any proofs of the correctness of his 
ideas, from either of these sources, I 
should have considered it totally use- 
less to make any remarks of a contro- 
versial description, had I not regarded 
the subject as one fraught with in- 
struction and interest. I proceed to 
remark, that, ‘‘ there are many, who; 
having ‘lost their godly friends, have 
rather been disposed to wish that their 
friends might know what was taking 
place among their connections on 
earth, that they might carry ona sort 
of mental converse with them:” a very 
natural wish, surely! Such a one 
inspired that beautiful sentiment of 
Cowper, 

““My mother, when I knew that thou wast 

dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hover’d thy _ o'er thy sorrowing son ? 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun! 
Perhaps thou gav’st me, tho’ unfelt, a kiss, Q 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss! 
Ah! that maternal smile, it answers—yes.” 


When Samuel rose from the dead 
to announce to Saul the result of his 
battle with the Philistines, the pro- 
phet’s denunciation was a proof that 
he was acquainted with the present 
circumstances of the king, and that 
he also knew what would happen to 
him, for, ‘* to-morrow,” saith Samuel, 
shalt thou and thy sons be with me,” 
1 Samuel, xxviii 19—When Moses 
and Elias appeared on the mount at 
the transfiguration of our Lord, we 
are informed, that they ‘‘spake of his 
decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem,” Luke ix. 31. Hence 
we may infer, that they knew the 
time, place, and circumstances, con- 
nected with that great event; and we 
may moreover conjecture, that in 
their conversation they would particu- 
larly remark the great ends to be an- 
swered by this sacrifice; and if so, 
we may reasonably suppose that they 
would attentively regard the state of 
the earth, ulterior to the introduction 
of the christian dispensation, that 
they might ascertain, whether those 
purposes were accomplished, forwhich 
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Christ “‘ gave himself aransom.” Je- 
sus told the Sadducees, relative to 
separate spirits, “They neither marry, 
nor are given in marriage, but are as 


the angels which are in heaven,” 
Mark xii. 25. ‘ Neither can they die 


any more, for they are equal to the 
angels, and are the children of God,” 
Luke xx. 36. Angels are “ minister- 
ing spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion,” Heb. i, 14. 
just are as angels, in their enjoyments 
and engagements: ergo, they are mi- 
nistering spirits also. ‘And how 
much,” says Mr. Wesley, “ will it add 
to the happiness of those who are 
already discharged from the body, 
that hey are permitted to minister 
unto those they have left behind! 
An indisputable proof of this we have 
in the 22d chapter of Revelation, 
When the Apostle fell down to worship 
the glorious spirit, whom he seems to 
have mistaken for Christ, he told him 
plainly, I am of thy fellow-servants 
the prophets ;” not God, not an angel, 
but a human spirit. Angels are 
messengers from earth to heaven, as 
is the case of Elias, 2 Kings ii. 11, 
and from heaven to earth, as in the 
case of Gideon, Judges vi. 12; of 
Manoah’s wife, Judges xii. 3; of the 
Virgin Mary, Luke i. 26; and of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, when a hierar- 
chy of the heavenly host united, and 
sang, “‘ Glory to God in the highest,” 
&e. Luke ii. 19—23; and we may 
reasonably suppose, that it is through 
their communications, that there is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, Luke xv.7. This repent- 
ant sinner may have connections in 
heaven; and will not they join in the 
celestial joy? 


“Can the grave those ties dissev er, 
With the very heart-strings twin’d?” 


‘‘To proceed one step farther,”’ 
says Dr. Watts, ‘‘some part of the 
happiness of heaven is described in 
scripture by crowns and thrones : why 
may not we suppose that such souls, 
whose sublimer graces have qualified 
them for this dignity, may rule the 
nations even in a literal sense? The 
scripture gives a hint of such employ- 
ments in the angelic world. Do we 
not read of Gabriel and Michael, and 
their management of the affairs of 


The spirits of the ' 


are thus dignified, may not human 
spirits unbodied have the same office ? 
Our Saviour, when he rewards the 
faithful servant that had gained ten 
pounds, bids him take a At ap over 
| ten cities, Luke xix And Jesus 
told his disciples, t hat ie should sit 
on twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel,” Matthew 
xix. 28. 

Another argument in favour of this 
idea, may be gathered from the ap- 
pearance of apparitions, whether it 
be by some peculiar garb of etherial 

subtiety, or any other way, that the 
aupaae we know that ‘millions of 
spiritual creatures walk the earth,” 
and that they sometimes become visi- 
ble to the eye of mortals; thus, when 
the Syrians encompassed the city of 
Dothan, to take Elisha: ‘“‘ And when 
the servant of the man of God was 
risen early, and gone forth, behold, 
a host compassed the city with horses 
and chariots; He his servant said 
unto him, Alas, my master! how shall 
| we do? And het answered, Fear not: 
'for they that be with us, are more 
than they that be with them. And 
Klisha prayed, and said, Lord, I pray 
| thee, open his eyes, that he may see. 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man, and he saw, and behold 
the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire, round about Elisha,” 
2 Kings vi. 14, 15, 16. ‘‘ To popular 
stories of ghosts and goblins,” (says a 
late publication,*) ‘‘we give no cre- 
dit; but we certainly do hear on some 


w 


> 


Persia, and Judea,’ and Greece, in | 
the book of Daniel? Now if angels |, 


7 Or Taam UY 
No. 35.— Voc. III. 


occasions, such positive assertions, 
made by most sensible and respecta- 
ble persons, that we can scarcely deny 
the fact, that the spirits of departed 
friends do sometimes appear.’ 

But to proceed. 8S. remarks, ‘‘ But 
we little think how new, how strange, 
how absorbing, must the things of the 
eternal state be, to those entering 
upon them.’’ Allowing this to be cor- 
rect, it it quite irrelevant to the pre- 
sent subject ; the query does not re- 
gard the commencement of that eter- 
nai state, but the continuation of it. 
True it is, they are new beyond our 
conception, and that as yet we are 
strangers to. the glory that shall be 
revealed ; “‘for eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into’ the ‘heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them 


* Encyclopedia Londinensis. 
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that love him,” 1 Cor. it. 9. But in 
what sense are they absorbing? surely 
they do not absorb their love, for God 
is love; and the nearer they approach 
to God, the more they assimilate to 
him. The love of our neighbour is a 
necessary consequence of the love of 
God, and therefore this cannot be ab- 
sorbed by the things of their eternal 
state. And is this love shewn by con- 
sidering what great happiness their 
friends will be sharers of, should they 
chance to arrive in heaven, and in 
taking no share in guarding them from 
evils, offering no alleviation to their 
distresses, and in administering no 
supply to their necessities? The things 
of the eternal world donot absorb the 
memory of those resident in it, for in 
heaven they sing, ‘‘ To him that hath 
loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood,” &c. Rev. i. 5. plain- 
ly proving that they remembered the 
process they underwent for the pur- 
gation of their iniquity. Those good 
principles which we possessed on earth 
remain unabsorbed by the things of 
the eternal state. Among these we 
may class gratitude to benefactors. 
“¢ Make to yourselves friends,” (saith 
Christ,) ‘‘ of the mammon of unrigh- 
teousness, that when ye fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions,” Luke xvi. 9.; that is, distri- 
bute your goods to the poor, that 
when you die, the sharers of your 
beneficence, who have passed into the 
skies, may receive. you with open 
arms, into that state of eternal 
bliss. 

S. inquires, in the next place, ‘‘Is 
it possible that the heaven-bound 
pilgrim, who has been conducted by 
the Shepherd of the flock, through 
the valley that lies between—who ap- 
proaches the gate of heaven, and real- 
izes the end of his faith—can be at- 
tracted by the trifling scenes on 
earth ?”—A pilgrim is one who travels, 
usually, journeys of devotion; the 
adjective, heaven-bound, intimates 
the place of its destination, and in- 
forms the reader that this journey is 
still in continuation. Were I not 
rather inclined te believe that latterly 
the ideas of Charon, Styx, and Cer- 
berus, had been abandoned, I should 
be inclined to consider this sentence 
as having reference to the valley 
where the Canes abide, and where 
Nox and Erebus hold their doleful 
abodes. In the first part of it, Sprigg 


represents the spirit as a pilgrim and 
a traveller, then informs us that he 
has passed through the valley that is 
between, (the valley of the shadow of 
death, I suppose,) then, that he ap- 
proaches the gate of heaven, and 
finally, wishes to persuade his readers 
that this mere approach is the end of 
the Christian’s faith, and that here, 
during the countless ages of eternity, 
in this spacious void the soul is to re- 
main.—Is this the end of Sprigg’s 
faith? Is this the perfect day to which 
the path of the just tends? Is this 
Abraham’s bosom, where the beggar 
was conveyed when he died? Are 
these the mansions which Christ went 
to prepare for his followers? Is this 
the city out of sight? Is this the situa- 
tion of those treasures, where moth 
nor rust corrupteth not? Finally, Is 
this the inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for the followers of 
Christ? No: the Christian will enter 
those everlasting habitations, and will 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. 
Sprigg inquires, whether a person 
thus situated, can be attracted by the 
trifling scenes on earth? Certainly 
not: But what does your correspon- 
dent mean by trifling scenes? He ex- 
plains himself in the next sentence, 
by saying, ‘‘Can the soul, present 
with the Lord, ever look off from 
him, to converse with those below ?” 
That is to say, Christian converse is a 
trifle ! ‘‘ No,” says Sprigg, (answering 
his own question, and then, as if 
thinking that a little too confident, as 
he had only commenced with conside- 
ration, continues,) ‘‘ itis best to sup- 
pose that spirits departed have no 
concern about the trifles passing here.” 
True, but are all terrestrial occur- 
rences trifling ? Is the salvation of so 
many millions of souls of no impor- 
tance? Is all the economy of provi- 
dence, into parts of which angels have 
desired to look, is it all non-essential ? 
Jesus says, that a sparrow shall not 
fall to the ground, without the obser- 
vation of the Father of the universe ; 
yea, the very hairs of our head are 
numbered. If such circumstances as 
these are not beneath the notice of 
that Being, who is the great, the holy, 
and the high; occurrences between 
which there is such an amazing diffe- 
rence, and events of such great im- 
portance, will not be deemed trifling, 
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nor overlooked, by the blessed in 
heaven. 

Sprigg observes further: ‘‘ The soul 
reaping the sad reward of its unrigh- 
teousness, may desire to look out of 
its burning lake towards the earth 
again, but its intense pain will not 
grantit permission.” Incorrect again ; 
for the rich man in the gospel regard- 
ed his five brethren, and recognized 
the beggar in Abraham’s bosom. But 
why should such a soul desire to look 
out of its burning? Can this afford it 
any pleasure? Can such souls regard 
with satisfaction .a life of iniquity ? 
And is it a gratifying reflection to ob- 
serve many in a state of salvation, 
whose opportunities were not more 
extensive than their own? to consider, 
that had they accepted the offers made 
them of mercy, by God, they would 
have enjoyed the felicity of eternal 
vision? Alas! this must increase 
their torment, this must cause addi- 
tional weeping and wailing. To sum 
up the whole :—Is it best to suppose 
that the cold hand of death will dis- 
solve the tenderest ties of nature? Is 
it best to suppose that the epicurean 
worm, when he feeds on the inanimate 
corpse, will also devour the recollec- 
tion of the dearest friends? Is it 
most reasonable to imagine that the 
attachments connected with thenames 
of father, mother, brother, sister, &c. 
will all be forgotten? Ifthey be, how 
can they ever again be united? The 


eternal separation of the affections is | 


an idea at which the heart revolts. 
Bad as human nature is, there are 
few, very few,who do not feel the bonds 
of consanguinity. If your correspon- 
dent’s soul is of such a description as 
to feel no regret at the idea of death 
being an end of ail earthly ties, he 
must indeed be an anomaly. I leave 
this subject with your readers, and 
begging your forbearance with my 
prolixity, I remain, your’s, truly, 
RICHARD. 
Truro, Nov. 23, 1821. 


— 


Mr. EDITOR. 
Sir,—lIf the following extract from 
Wardlaw meet your approbation, its 
insertion in the Imperial Magazine 
will oblige, your’s respectfully, 


Penzance, Nov. 5, 1821. 


—_— 


Ir it be indeed a truth, that Jesus 


Observations on South Shetland. 
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Christ is ‘‘ God over all,” it is utterly 
impossible that it can be a truth of 
subordinate magnitude. The simple 
statement of it is enough to show that 
it must rank as a first principle; an 
article of prime importance,—a foun- 
dation-stone in the temple of truth: 
—a star of the very first magnitude in 
the hemisphere of Christian doctrine. 
For my own part, I believe it tobe even 
more than this: a kind of central sun, 
around which the whole system of 
Christianity, in allits glory, and in all 
its harmony, revolves. On this prin- 
ciple we cease to wonder at the seeming 
contrarieties. If, then, this be a key 
which fits all the wards of this seem- 
ingly intricate lock, turning amongst 
them with hardly a touch of interrup- 
tion, catching its bolts, and laying 
open to us, in the easiest and com- 
pletest manner, the treasure of di- 
vine truth; if this be a principle, 
which, in fact, does produce harmony 
and consistency in the word of God, 
while the rejection of it, on the con- 
trary, gives rise to difficulties without 


| number: is not this, ofitself, a strong 


presumptive evidence that the princi- 
ple is correct, and well founded ?” 


—=——ee 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOUTH SHETLAND. 


—$—$—> 


(With a Sketch.) 


| SINCE the discovery of these distant 


and desolate islands, many accounts 
have been published respecting them. 
But from what source soever the in- 
formation has been derived, they all 


| concur in describing them as barren, 
| uninhabited, and in every respect 


dreary. 

It was our good fortune to be posses- 
sed of all the leading facts which re- 
lated to them long before their exist- 
ence was announced to the public ; 
but at the particular desire of our cor- 
respondent, who was in the first vessel 
that ever touched on these inhospitable 
shores, we omitted giving it publicity 
until several.weeks had elapsed ; and 
it was not until some reports had 
found their way into the world, that 
our embargo was taken off. This 
circumstance enabledthe conductor of 
a weekly journal to announce the ex- 
istence of these distant lands to the 
public, just before the day of publi- 
cation with us arrived. Of this inci- 
dent he has readily availed himself; 
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and in a recent number, has claimed 
the exclusive honour of having fur- 


nished the first public notice of this | 


discovery. 

The map which accompanies the 
following observations, was sent us by 
Mr. Richard Sherratt, who command- 
ed one of the vesseis which sailed to 
South Shetland, on the seal fishery, in 
the autumn of 1820, which vessel was 
unfortunately wrecked on that danger- 
ous coast. His observations are there- 
fore founded on an actual survey of 
this stormy range of sterile rocks, and 
so far as his examination could ex- 
tend, the account may be considered 
as authentic. 

‘* The first intimation you have of 
being near South Shetland, is meet- 
ing with a great quantity of whales, of 
the black kind, and what are called the 
fin-back ; you may thence conclude 
you are about 150 miles from Jand. 
Standing on to the southward, you will 
meet with innumerable penguins, so 
many that you would almost conclude 
the sea was animated. Continuing to 
stand to the south, and at about 20 
leagues from land, you will meet with 
the seal, in shoals of hundreds toge- 
ther, and, as you approximate to the 
land, the seals and penguins are more 
numerous, but the whales more scarce. 
The first sight you have of the land, is 
at a distance of about 15 league 
its appearance is similar to a 

:e horizon 
N.E. toS.W. Still standing on, you 
gain ithe land, until some parts touch 
the clouds, the whole being covered 
with eternal snow, save here and there 
a hill in the form of a cone or sugar- 
loaf, which is of a very dark colour, 
and these dark spots are generally on 
the tops of mountains. Three of 
these are very remarkable; one over 
Esther Harbour, one over the Bay of 
Destruction, and one over Potter’s 
Cove. 

‘‘ Potter’s Cove has on the east side 
ofit, three remarkable hills, somewhat 
resembling three joints of the fingers 
when the hand is closed. These are 
called the Three Brothers, and they 
furnish an excellent mark for the 
Cove. (Vide the. Chart). However, 
still approaching nearer the land, you 
will meet with detached rocks at from 
3 to Sleagues off ; and the land wears 
now a most desolate and solitary ap- 
pearance, nearly the whole of its front 


| Island lying off it. 


being immense precipices, covered | high Jand which I have visited, three 


with frozen snow ; and to add to its 
desolation, you will hear every now 
and then a dreadful crash from the 
‘ail of the rocks and frozen snow, like 
distant thunder. 

‘‘ Being near to these detached 
rocks, of which the north side of this 
archipelago has a great quantity, it 
is necessary to keep a very good look 
out, and to ascertain as soon as pos- 
sible what part of the land you are off, 
so that you may come to anchorin one 
of the different bays or harbours. 
Esther Harbour is known by Round 
The entrance of 
Parry’s Straits is known by Table 
Land to the eastward, and Table 
Island to the westward ; both of these 
Tables are of similar appearance, and 
you may see them both at the same 
time. Esther Harbour and Clothier 
Fiarbour are the two best anchorages 
on the north side, but Potter’s Cove is 
the best harbour in the whole group 
that is at presentknown. I think there 
is safe anchorage inthe inlets to the 
eastward and westward of Potter’s 
Cove, but I had not an opportunity of 
going into them. Ships may bear 
down either in Esther Harbour or 
Potter’s Cove with safety. The dif- 
ferent anchorages to the westward are 
very poor, but it is the best place for 
seals; in fact the seal appears to make 
for the most dangerous places, either 
or the approach of ships or boats: 
Vhere are few or none that come on 
shore on the south side of the land, 
but great quantities of sea elephants 
come on shore onthe different points of 
land on the south side. 

‘This archipelago has every ap- 
pearance ofa volcanic eruption, and the 
higher you get upon the land, the more 
this conclusion is confirmed. The 
cones, of which I made mention, ap- 
pear to have a large trench or ditch 
round them, from which I would infer 
that they may heave out lava at times, 
or it is probable that they may have 
been heaved up with the whole of the 
land, not many years since, by some 
great convulsion in nature. In fact, 
I think it strengthens this assertion, 
when I can ayer, that not only the 
frozen snow, butthe rocks themselves, 
are continually falling and tumbling 
away, and in such quantities, that 
you would conclude the whole of it 
must be levelled in 40 or 50 years. 

‘* There are, on the top of some very 
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Recipe for the Bite of a Mad Dog. 
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pools ofwater, which havea strong taste 
of brimstone; the water not the least 
frozen, when all around was nothing 
butice. There are quantities of pu- 
mice stone to be picked up in different 
places ; and in one of the isles which 
form Esther Harbour, the whole of the 
rock of which it is composed is strong- 
ly impregnated with brimstone. In 
fact, by putting a piece of the rock 
into the fire, it will burn away, leaving 
nothing but a cinder. 

“The westermost island contains 
coalsin great abundance; and I think 
the whole of them include vast masses 
of iron ore, as the bottoms of the dif- 
ferent rivulets seem impregnated with 
quantities ofiron rust. Indeed I think 
there must be quantities of metals of 
different descriptions here. 

*‘ Tf wish I could say something in 
favour of its vegetable productions ; 
but, alas ! little or nothing of that can 
be said. There is not a tree, not a 
bush, not a shrub, nota flower, in all 
the islands. There is a little coarse 
moss here and there, and in Potter’s 
Cove there is a small plot of land with 
a little grass of a small kind, and very 
short. 

‘‘ Animals there are none, nor is 
there the least appearance that any 
have ever trodden these inhospitable 
regions. 

“ Birds are plentiful and various. 
The penguins, which are innumerable, 
are of three different sorts ; namely, 
the crown penguin, with a red tuft on 
its head, and beautiful yellow and 
black plumage ; 2d, without the tuft, 
but of similar plumage; 3d, the black 
and white one. All of these have a 
very disagreeable smell. There are 
also sea-gulls, gannets, Cape hens, 
and a sort of pigeon, which is the 
only bird that has not a web-foot ; 
and I think these last must have been 
blown from South America in the 
heavy north-west gales. 

‘¢ Fishes are likewise in abundance 
and variety. The black whale and 
the fin-back whale are numerous, but I 
believe there are not any spermaceti 
whales here, at least I did not see any, 
or hear of any person who did. How- 
ever, the grampus, the porpoise, the 
sea elephant, and the seal, are in vast 
quantities. ‘There is also a very deli- 
cate fish to be caught near the different 
detached rocks, which I call the black 
or rock cod,weighing from 4]bs. to 8lbs. 


the only catable fish taken here,— { 


Shrimps are in abundance, if I may 
judge by the quantities which we found 
in the maws of the penguin and seal, 
when killed. There are clams on the 
rocks which are eatable. 

“Taking this land altogether, it 
appears only fit for a temporary resi- 
dence fot the sea elephant, the seal, 
and the different aquatic birds that in- 
habit it during the summer season. 

‘*R. SHERRATT,” 

According to Mr. Sherratt’s state- 
ment, originally inserted in his chart, 
but which we have transferred to this 
place, ‘‘ the most prevailing winds are 
S.W. and N.E. When the wind veers 
to N.E. it generally blows a gale, ac- 
companied with snow storms. The 
S.W. is for the most part fresh with 
clear weather, the thermometer vary- 
ing from 26° to 27° and 40°. The 
N.E. wind is the coldest. The currents 
are very strong through the straits. 
Rise of tide eight feet. Flows, full and 
change, at eighto’clock. Flood sets in 
to the S.W.  Potter’s Cove is the 
safest anchorage.” 

—<a— 

A RECIPE FOR THE CURE OF THE BITE 
OF A MAD DOG.—COMMUNICATED BY 
E. RIDER. 

TAKE leaves of rue, picked from the 
stalk and bruised, Venice treacle, or 
mithridate, and sweepings of pewter, 
of each 40z. Boil all these over a 
slow fire, in two quarts of strong ale, 
till one pint is consumed ; then keep it 
in bottles closely stopped. Give of it 
nine spoonfuls to a man or woman, 
warm, every morning, fasting, for 
seven mornings together. 

This, if given within nine days after 
the biting of the dog, will prevent the 
hydrophobia ;—apply some of the in- 
gredients from which the liquor was 
strained to the bitten part. 

This recipe was taken out of Cul- 
thorp Church some years ago ; the 
whole town being bitten by a mad 
dog, and all that took this medicine 
did well, while all the rest died mad. 

N.B. It is added, that many years 
experience have proved that this is an 
effectual cure. 

—— 
To 1821. 

DEPARTED year! How swift has been thy 

flight ! 

How like an eagle gliding through the air, 

Or like a meteor rushing from its height--- 

That shines but to deceive---then disappear 

Amid the gloom of everlasting night ! 
Lymington. J.O. R. 
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POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY MINISTER. 


YONDER the cottage stands where once he 
dwelt, 
And those tall trees, that, planted years ago, 
Shaded him from the sun’s brigat, burning 
rays, 
Uhdee wove branches he would often sit 
In silent meditation, at the morning’s dawn,— 
At noon,—at night,—when, thro’ their lofty 
boughs 
The moon would peep to catch asight of him : 
Yes; therehe sat, and thought upon his flock, 
(Their welfare ever was upon his mind) 
And studied o’er their happiness on earth, 
And would lead them from the earth to look, 
And fix their wandering thoughts on heaven. 
Nor did those studies unrewarded pass, 
For soon the village, that he call’d his own, 
Was noted for the peace and joy that reign’d ; 
All its inhabitants were one in love ;— 
No jarring strife, no angry words, were there, 
The summer evening’s breeze pass’d over it, 
Nor told a tale, nor took with it a sound 
Of drunken revelry, as once it did 
To neighbouring vales: no; all was still ; 
Under their pastor’s care the flock increas’d, 
Increas’d in knowledge, virtue, happiness ; 
And when the labours of the day were o’er, 
The peasant homeward bent his weary feet, 
And spent the evening in domestic joys; 
Heard on his knee his young ones say their 
prayers, 
And then to God himself and all resign’d, 
And sunk in “ balmy sleep.”— 


He was belov’d by al] :—The young and old 
Alike their artless smiles upon him cast, 
As, with his pleasing looks, he bent his way 
On sabbath morn to yonder white-worn church ; 
And, as he slowly pass’d each cottage door, 
The modest matron with the child in arms 
Was seen to bend in token of respect, 
While close behind a group of children, clean 
And neatly dress’d, attended to his call, 
Happy, thrice happy to obey his voice. 


When sickness rag’d within the humble cot, 
He oft was seen with med’cine in his hand, 
Prepar’d from herbs his little fields supplied ; 
Prompt to the summons, walking with the 

child, 
The sorrowing child, who had to him been sent, 
To tell the tidings of the dire disease 
That had his father, mother, brother, seiz’d:— 
At the bed-side arriv’d, the fervent prayer 
Was offer’d, and the sufferer soon reliev’d. 


Bat see, strange marks of woe are on each 
cheek ; 
The pastor lies upon the bed of pain, 
By sickness brought almost to death’s dark 
door ; 
And daily there was seen the attentive flock ; 
And soon as one retires another comes 
To bid his last farewell with heavy heart :— 
And now he feels the chilly hand of death 
Is nigh to him, and with a smile he says, 
“ Dear friends, 1 go beyond that clear, blue 
bP) 


sky, 
(Pointing his hand io heav’n) ‘and, oh! may 
you— 


May you” (his faultering voice was scarcely 
heard) 

‘‘ May you be with me there—let not my 
prayers, 

My exhortations, all be lost—believe— 

Believe in God—he then will with you be, 

When on your death-bed plac’d.”—His hand 
was rais d, 

The film of death was on his half-clos’d eye, 

He on his pillow sank, and breath’d no more. 


All seem to mourn the good man’s early 

death ; 

The birds that in the morning oft were fed 

By his benevolent hand,—are heard to sing 

(Not as they once were wont) a note of woe: 

The flowers that nodded as he walk’d along, 

And paid him for his care by their sweet 
scent, 

Now miss th’ attentive hand that water’d them, 

And prop’d their drooping heads :—the eyes 
of all 

Throughout the peaceful, fruitful spot, are wet 

With briny tears.— 


I heard the great bell toll—the doleful 

sound 

Ran the whole village through—all left their 
homes 

To pay the tribute to departed worth : 

The mournful train now slowly pass along, 

Attended by a numerous throng of every age, 

From tender youth to the grey-headed sire ; 

A death-like silence reigns around the grave, 

Save only sobs that burst from the full heart : 

The earth is heard to fall, and “ dust to dust” 

Escapes the lips of him who up-raised stands. 

| With head uncovered, and with heavy hearts 

The sorrowing throng depart.— 


And since that day ten moons have wax’d 
and wan’d ; 
And now upon his grave the grass has grown, 
White daisies too are seen mix’d here and 
there, 
And rose-leaves, that have fallen from that 
stalk 
Now nearly leafless :—it was planted there 
By one who lov’d him, on the following day 
To that which bore him to his ‘‘ couch of rest :”” 
The birds now perch upon the humble stone, 
That tells his name to all who travel by, 
And swell their little throats—-the nightly 
dews 
Fall on it---all around is lovely,---calm,--- 
And happy, as his soul ! 


Acton Place. 


M. M. 


ee ie 


LINES, 


Written by an aged Lady, who is suffering under a 
violent attack of the Rheumatic Gout. 


a 


Look down, O Lord, with pitying eyes, 
On one oppress’d with grief and pain ; 

My suff’rings, Lord, do not despise, 
This humble pray’r do not disdain. 


Thou great Physician, lend an ear 

To all my groans, and pains, and sighs; 
Be thou, my Saviour, ever near, 

To comfort me when troubles rise. 
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To thee I look for health and ease, 
Thou only can’st effect a cure ; 
From sin, and ev’ry fierce disease, 
Dear Lord, I pray to be secure. 
Help me, O Lord, to bear thy rod, 
Without a murmur or a tear ; 
Possess’d of patience, blessed God, 
May I my pains with calmness bear. 


As sent by thee, will blessings prove, 
To wean my soul from ev’ry toy ; 
Teach it, O Lord, to soar above, 
To join in songs of love and joy. 
Winchester, Hants, August 6, 1821. A. B. 
— 


ADDITIONAL VERSES TO <“ THE 
GRAVE,” 

A Poem, (inserted in the Imperial Magazine, 
vol. 2, col. 865, ) extracted from the Monthly 
Repository of Theology and General Literature, 
for July, 1806. 


HarK ! a strange voice affrights mine ear, 
My pulse, my brain, run wild, I rave.--- 
Ah ! who art thou whose voice [ hear? 

<* T am the Grave. 


<‘ The Grave that never spake before, 
«‘ Hath found at length a tongue to chide; 
“<< O listen, or I speak no more--- 

‘“« Be silent, pride! 


‘«¢ Art thou a wretch of hope forlorn, 
*« The victim of consuming care? 
“Ts thy distracted conscience torn 
“¢ By fell despair ? 


“* Do foul misdeeds, of former times, 


“* And ghosts of unforgiv’n crimes 
“¢ Murder thy rest ? 


** Lash’d by the furies of the mind, 
«‘ From wrath and vengeance would’st thou | 
flee ? 
“«« Ah think not, hope not, fool! to find 
‘« A friend in me! 


<¢ By all the terrors of thy tomb, 
«‘ Beyond the power of tongue to tell, 
«¢ By all the secrets of my womb, 
«* By heaven and hell, 


‘“¢ I charge thee live! repent and pray--- 
‘* In dust thine infamy deplore : 
“‘ There yet is mercy---go thy way, 

«« And sin no more! 


«<< Art thou a mourner? hast thou known 
<¢ The joy of innocent delights ? 
«¢ Endearing days for ever flown, 
«< And tranquil nights ? 


**O live! and deeply cherish still 
«* The sweet remembrance of the past, 
«* Rely on Heav’n’s unchanging will 

“« For peace at last. 


*¢ Art thou a wanderer ? hast thou seen 
‘* O’erwhelming tempests drown thy bark? 
‘«* A shipwreck’d sufferer hast thou been, 

‘¢ Misfortune’s mark? 


‘“‘ Tho’ long of winds, and waves the sport, 

“* Condemn’d in wretchedness to roam ; 

“« Live, thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 
‘© A quiet home! 
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“« To friendship didst thou trust thy fame? 
‘«* And was thy friend a deadly foe? 
«Who stole into thy arms, to aim 

«A surer blow ! 


‘“‘ Live! and repine not at this loss, 

** Aloss unworthy to be told : 

‘¢ Thou hadst mistaken sordid dross 
‘For sterling gold. 


“« Go seek that treasure seldom found, 

“« O' power the fiercest grief to calm, 

** Aid soothe the bosom’s deepest wound 
«¢ With heav’nly balm ! 


“Tn woman hadst thou plac’d thy bliss, 
** Aid did the fair one faithless prove? 
“« Hath she betrayed thee with a kiss, 

“ And sold thy love ? 
“Love! ’twas a false bewild’ring fire : 
‘Too often love’s insidious dart 
‘Thrills the fond soul with sweet desire ; 


‘« But kills the heart. 


‘© A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 

‘“« A brighter maiden’s virtuous charms; 

 Blest shalt thou be, supremely blest 
In beauty’s arms ! 


«« Whate’er thy lot, whoe’er thou be, 
‘ Confess thy folly, kiss the rod ; 
‘«« And in thy chast’ning sorrows see 
«‘ The hand of God! 


«¢ A bruised reed he will not break, 

<‘ Afflictions all his children feel : 

‘‘ He wounds them for his mercy’s sake--- 
‘¢ He wounds to heal ! 


| <‘ Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 


‘ . = ree 34 ' « Prostrate his providence adore! 
‘ Wring with despair thy guilty breast? <P; aie oe ote Bide thee Stand 


“To fall no more. 


‘¢ Now, travellerin this vale of tears 
‘¢ To realms of everlasting light, 
“‘ Thro’ tume’s dark wilderness of years 
‘« Pursue thy flight !’” 


There is a calm for those that weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 

And while the mould’ring ashes sleep 
Low in the ground, 


The soul, of origin divine, 

God’s glorious imige, freed from clay, 

In heav’n’s eterna sphere shall shine 
A star of day! 


The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteorin the sky ; 
The soul, immorta, as its svre, 
Shall never die! 


ee 


REFLECTICNS ON THE SEA. 


BEHOLD the beauties of vast nature’s round, 
The blissful scenes on earth, the orbs above !— 
On every side benevolence is found, 

And mortals breatbe in all-pervading love. 


But how, O ocean, shall I speak thy fame ! 
Already great, and needing no increase ; 
Since witness’d by the multitude of men, 


And ever shall be, till the world shall cease. 
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How grand the features of thy changing face, 
The boisterous waving of the dreadful storm ; 
Then sympathizing skies, with darting pice, 
And frequent flashes, shew thine awful frm! 


Or, when thy glassy surface, still and clesr, 
Enchants me with reflected diamond rays; 
And health i inha aling, as the breezes veer, 

I feel a joy ne’er felt in former days. 


Thy wide expanse beyond man’s eye fast eg 
To right or left the land no margin draws 

In contemplating thee, the moment rends 
My soul from earth, and fixes on thy Caus. 


June 11th, 1821. Le 
— Eo 
TRANSLATION of a Greek Poem, addressed by 


H. S. Boyp to the Rev. Dr. ADAM CLARKE, 
in 1815, on his Commentary on the Scriptwes. 


WHILE sordid traders have one only care, 
The boundless wealth, thy toil procures, te 
share ; 
*Tis mine, like birds that hover on the breeze, 
To cull th’ ambrosial fruit which crowns thy 
trees. 
’Tis mine to bear, like bees in vernal bow’rs, 
The golden treasure from thy blooming flow’rs : 
For sure thy works are gardens, which combine 
With intellectual fi fruitage, flowers ew 
1. 8.:B. 
ee 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


Hail, blessed day! ’twas thy triumphant mor 

Beheld the man in Bethlehem’s city born ;--- 

Beheld the Saviour from the tomb come forth, 

The mighty God, and Lord of heav’n and 
earth. 


Hail, sacred morn! thy animating ray 
Cheereth the pilgrim on his thorny way. 
Hail, hallow’d morn’! thy blest return I greet, 
And hope i in Zion’s courts my God to meet. 


Hail, happy day! of heawnly joy and peace, 
On this blest day labour and toil al cease : 
Stand forth, ye watchmen, and proclaim aloud, 
Proclaim the honors of our risen God. 


Hail, glorious day ! sweet emblem of that rest , 
When. ransom’d sinners are in Jesus blest ; 
When freed from sin my spirit wings her 


flight, 
To dwell for ever in the reidlms of light. 
J. Cc. HA. 
—a—— 
ReEviEw.—A clear, systematic View of 


the Evidences of Che wstianity, Se. Fe. 
with Intr oductory Observations on the 
Popular Causes of Infidelity. By 
Joseph Macardy. 80. pp. 222. Lon- 
don, Longman, Hust, Rees, Orme, 
§ Brown. 1821. 


THIs is an excellent work, which re- 
quires only to be known to be duly 
valued. ‘It is dedicated to the Epis- 
copal and other Evangelical Clergy of 
Great Britain, not in a strain of ful- 
some adulation, but in a manner cal- 
culated to call their attention to the 


important subjects discussed in the 
subsequent pages. From this manly 
and Christian dedication we select 
the following paragraph, respecting 
the present condition of the Jews: 

“In the apostolic age, Jews might become 
Roman citizens ; their manners and aspect 
were not so singul ar as to be contemptuously 
remarked ; their appellation was not disgrace- 
ful ; they erg and intermixed with 
mankind generally ; filled high official situa- 
tions ; and, instead of equality, possessed 
superior influence and distinction, and uncon- 
trolled power. Why then, Gentlemen, are 
these people now so scattered? So insignifi- 
cant, and proverbially contemptible? So ex- 
clusive in their appearance and demeanour? 
So restricted in their intercourse with all 
the nations of the earth? So miserable, and 
yet so united? So distinct from all, with 
whom they trade, and amongst whom they 
live? What principle, or material, can have 
entered into their constitution, to make them 
so different from all other people? So averse 
to general association? In fine, why do they 
not merge into contemporaneous modes of 
living ; intermix with society; and obliterate 
the peculiarity of their manners and appear- 
ance?”—p. lv. 

This paragraph contains an interest- 
ing question, which, unless we admit 
the truths of revelation, we shall in 

ain attempt to answer. 

The work is divided into five books, 
and these are again subdivided into 
chapters. The first book infers the 
truth of Christianity from the nature 
and fulfilment of prophecy: the second 
founds its truth on the evidence fur- 
nished by profane authors: and the 
third reaches the same conclusion 
from sacred and early Christian wri- 
ters. The fourth book is but remotely 
connected with the grand subject of 
the work. It contains three chapters, 
which treat of the Divinity of Christ, 
the plurality of the Godhead, and the 
Unity of the Godhead. The fifth is 
chiefly employed in stating Mr. Les- 
lie’s argument in favour of Chris- 
tianity, and in answering objections 
raised by infidels against the authen- 
ticity of the sacred volume... The 
whole concludes with a summary of 
Mahometanism, as it stands com- 
pared or contrasted with the Christian 
system. 

Under each of these heads -Mr. 
Macardy has arranged a considerable 
mass of evidence, which, to numerous 
readers, who ‘have neither money io 
purchase more voluminous works, nor 
leisure to read. them, cannot but prove 
both interesting and instructive: It 
is not, however, our intention to insi- 


| nuate, that the evidence adduced by 
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this author partakes of much origi- | 


nality. To those who have examined 
the subject with attention, the argu- 
ments will appear quite familiar, nor 
does the writer attempt to present 
them in any other light. But it is not 
in the nature of truth to be impaired 
either by age or repetition. The names 
of Paley, Butler, Newton, Jenyns, 
Haller, Simpson, Beattie, Lardner, 
Leslie, Jones, and Bonnet, from whose 
works Mr. Macardy has made selec- 
tions, are rather calculated to excite 
attention than to repress expectation. 
On the subjects of miracle and pro- 
phecy, the author thus speaks: 


“‘ Tf the Author of Nature would have the 
declarations of such distinguished individuals 
accredited, 
should be given. As the course of nature is 
generally observed, the power to effect a 
supernatural change in some known body, 
would be convincing. Or, knowing as we do, 
that our mental powers cannot penetrate futu- 
rity, the prediction of events, more or less 
remote, providing they are such as the fore- 
tellers cannot influence, control, or ascer- 
tain, would be satisfactory. Such a plan must 
prove unexceptionable ; the former bringing 


present, the latter, probably, not distant, con- | 


viction. The wise, benevolent Author of our 
existence, well knowing what would be to us 
satisfactory and conclusiv e, accordingly made 
choice of these very means of attesting His 
communications with mankind. The former, 
we designate Miracles; the latter, Prophecy.” 
p- 19. 
fn pursuing the principles here laid 
down, the author appeals to fact and 
incident, and clearly proves that the 
predictions which were delivered by the 
ancient Sibyls, respecting ‘‘ a king to 
the Romans, which nature was about to 
bring forth,” as recorded by the most 
respectable historians, received their 
fulfilment inthe person of Jesus Christ, 
and that to him alone they were ex- 
clusively applicable. Itis also equally 
evident, that these coincidences could 


not have arisen from any artifice or | 


contrivance of him whom we denomi- 
nate the Saviour of mankind, because 
numerous circumstances that were the 
distinct subjects of prophecy, related 
to his birth, his sufferings, his death, 
and his resurrection, over which it 
was impossible that he could have 
had any control. These facts decide 
against his being an impostor. 

The numerous appeals which the 
author has made to the testimonies of 
heathen writers, are powerful and con- 
vincing, and their declarations are to 
be the more regarded, because they 
cannot be suspected of partiality. The 
No. 33.— Vou, IIT, 


some extraordinary credentials | 


evidence thus deduced from their writ- 
ings relates to circumstances, which, 
in the estimation of the authors, had 
not the least bearing on prophetic 
declarations. The accidental associ- 
ation, therefore, gives an additional 
weight to the arcument, and resolves 
the whole into the commanding influ- 
ence of truth. 

Of Mr. Leslie’s celebrated argu- 
ment, the author thus gives an epi- 
tome. He lays down four rules as an 
infallible test of truth. First, that the 
fact be such, as that men’s outward 
senses, their eyes and ears, may judge 
of it. Secondly, that it be done pub- 
licly, in the face of the world. Thirdly, 
that there be memorials of it, or monu- 
ments and actions kept up in memory 
of it. Fourthly, that such monuments, 
and such actions or observances, be 
instituted and do commence from the 
time that the fact took place. 

Mr. Leslie does not argue that these 
concurrences are absolutely necessary 
to establish truth, but that, where 
these evidences concur, the matter 
attested cannot be false. These con- 
currences, he contends, meet together 
in evincing the truths of Chee icant, 
and therefore he infers, that the Gos- 
pel cannot be either a fabrication or 
an imposture. 


—S EL 


Review.—An Account of the Captivity 

and Escape of Captain Robert Knox, 
who was detained nearly twenty years 
in the kingdom of Kandy, in the 
interior of Ceylon. Originally pub- 
lished by Captain Knox, in 1681, and 
re -published by W. M. Har vard, late 
Missionary in Ceylon. 8vo. pp. 167, 
London, Blanshard, 1821. 


Tuts little work seems to want nothing 
but novelty to recommend it; and to 
such readers as nothing but novelty 
will captivate, we have neither time 
nor inclination to apologize. 

There is something in personal ad- 
venture, and biographical narrative, 
that is always pleasing; and our in- 
terest is excited with a greater or less 
degree of intenseness in proportion as 
the incidents which .are introduced to 
our notice, are more or less congenial 
with the manners and customs of na- 
tions with whom we have not been ac- 
quainted. 

The vessel in which Captain Knox 
sailed tor India, left the Downs on the 
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Qist of January, 1657, witha design to 
trade one year from port to port, and 


then returnto England. On taking in | 


her cargo for this country, a violent 
tempest compelling them to cut away 


their main-mast, and preventing them | 


from pursuing their vovage, they sailed 
to Cottair Bay, on the eastern shores 
of Ceylon, to trade with the inhabit- 
ants, while their ship was undergoing 
repairs. On their arrival, they were 
treated with apparent kindness, until 
their suspicion was lulled to repose, 
when being decoyed ashore, they were 
surrounded with the natives, made 
prisoners, and carried up into the in- 
terior. Of the treatment which the 
author and his companions in misfor- 
tune received, during the long period 
of their captivity, their manner of life, 
and various efforts to regain their li- 
berty, we have a detailed account; but 
it is such as will admit of no epitome. 

On February 9th, 1660, the author’s 
father, who had previously command- 
ed the vessel, died, and himself being 
sick and weak, and unable to bury 
him, he applied to a native for assist- 
ance ; but the only aid he could pro- 
cure without paying for it, was, to have 
a rope tied round the neck of the 
corpse, by which it was to be dragged 


naked into the woods. This, how-— 


ever, was refused; and by some trifling 
property a grave was procured, into 
which he placed the body with his own 
hands. Shortly after the death of his 
father, the author relates the following 
remarkable incident :— 

« Provisions falling short with me, though 
rice, I thank God, I never wanted; and mo- 
ney, also, growing low, as well to help out a 
meal, as for recreation, sometimes I went with 
an angle to catch small fish in the brooks, the 
aforesaid boy being with me, It chanced, as 
{ was fishing, an old man passed by, and seeing 
me, asked of my boy, if I could read a book? 
He answered, “‘ Yes.” ‘‘ The reason I ask,” 
said the old man, ‘‘is, because I have one I 
got when the Portuguese lost Columbo ; and, 
if your master please to buy it, I will sell it to 
him.” Which, when I heard of, I bid my boy 
go, to his house with him, which was not far off, 


and bring itto me, making no great account of 


the matter, supposing it might be some Portu- 
guese book. . 
«The boy having formerly served the 
English, knew the book; and as soon as he 
had got it in his hand, came running with it, 
calling out to me, ‘“ Tt is a BIBLE!’ tlt 
startled me to hear him mention the name of a 
Bible, for I neither had one, nor scarcely could 
ever think to see one; upon which, I flung 
down my angle, and went to meet him. The 
first place the book opened in, after I took it in 
my hand, was the 16th chapter of Acts; and 
the first place my eye pitched on, was the thir- 
l 


tieth and one-and-thirtieth verses, where the 
Gaoler asked St. Paul, “ What must I do 
to be saved?” And he answered, saying, 
‘« Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ; and thou 
shalt be saved, and thine house.” 

“The sight of this book at once so rejoiced 
and aflrighted me, that I cannot say which 
passion was greater ; the joy, that I had got 
sight of a Bible, or the fear that I had not 
enough to buy it ; having, then, but one pago- 
da (8s.) in the world, which I would willingly 
have given for it, had it not been for my boy, 
who dissuaded me from giving so much; al- 
leging my necessity for money many other 
ways ; and undertaking to procure the book 
for a far meaner price, provided I would seem 
to slight it in the sight of the old man. This 
counsel, after I considered, I approved of ; 
my urgent necessities earnestly craving, and 
my ability being but very small to relieve the 
same ; and, however, I thought I could give 
my piece of gold at the last cost, if other 
means should fail. 

‘‘The sight, indeed, of this bible, so over- 


joyed me, as if an angel had spoken to me from 


heaven ; to see that my most gracious God had 
prepared such an extraordinary blessing for 
me, which I did, and ever shall look upon as 
miraculous ; to bring unto mea bible in my 
own language, and that in such a remote part 
of the world; where His name was not so 
much as known, and where an Englishman 
was never known to have been before. 1 
looked upon it, assomewhat of the same na- 
ture with the Ten Commandments, he had 
given the Israelites out of heaven; it being 
the thing, for want whereof, I had so often 
mourned, nay, and shed tears too; and, than 
the enjoyment whereof, there could be no 
greater joy in the world to me. 

“Upon the sight of it, I left off fishing ; 
God haying brought a fish to me that my soul 
had longed for ; and now, how to get it, and 
enjoy the same, all the powers of my soul 
were employed. I gave God hearty thanks 
that he had brought it so near to me, and most 
earnestly prayed that he would bestow it on me. 
Now, it being well towards evening, and not 
having wherewithal to buy it, about me, I 
departed home, telling the old man, that in 
the morning I would send my boy to buy it of 
him. 

« All that night I could take no rest for 
thinking of it, fearing lest I might be disap- 
pointed of it. In the morning, as soon as it 
was day, I sent the boy with a knit cap, he 
had made for me, to buy the book, praying in 
my heart for good success, which it pleased 
God to grant; for that cap purchased i ; and 
the boy brought it to me, to my great joy ; 
which did not a littke comfort me over all my 
afilictions.” 


To the narrative of Captain Knox, 
Mr. Harvard has prefixed a judicious 
preface, in which he has included such 
testimonies, as must remove all doubt 
of the author’s veracity. We cannot 
conclude our remarks in language 
more appropriate, than that which has 
already expressed the character of 
this work. The author’s narrative ex- 
hibits ‘ a lively picture of the state of 
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the country, and the magners of the 
people ; and the account which he has 


vigilant enemy, and in such difficult 
circumstances, combines the accurate 


details of a real transaction, with the | 


glowing interest of a romance.” 


<p 


Review. — Sanctification through the 


Thomas Brown. 12mo.p.58. Nisbet, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London. 
1821. 


od 


cates experimental and practical god- 


importance of sanctification appears 
from its necessity to qualify us for 
eternal blessedness. 


men estimate his character, but 
‘* without holiness no man can see the 
Lord.”’ 


saints in the present life is imperfect. 


aim of all the truly pious, is not the 
positive attainment of any. We have 


seen any such; and we look in vain 


Old and New Testaments. Where 
—p. 5. 

These passages fairly develope the 
character of this discourse. It is a 
pretty little dish of Antinomianism, 


rendered palatable to the taste by | : 

SPRL: { _1 ; | merous voyages into the Greenland 
the seasoning that has been used in |seas, to catch those emanations of 
| science which associate with the va- 
| rious objects which arrested his atten- 


| tion, and excited his observations. 


the cookery. 


— wie 
BRIEF MEMOIR OF WM. SCORESBY, 
JUN. ESQ. F.R.S.E. &C. LATE OF | 


WHITBY, YORKSHIRE, BUT NOW OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


In our number of the Imperial Maga- 
zine for June, 1821, we prefixed a por- 
trait of this enterprising and scientific 
navigator. This was accompanied 
with the expression of a hope, that in 


evtiiegiay £6 | reaching the North Pole. 
: : 5 | is replete wi 3 

to heaven without wealth, without | s replete with sound and manly sense, 
power, without learning, without elo- | 
quence, without all or any of those | 


things by which secular and worldly | 


But lest they should become | 
righteous over much, he adds in the | 


next paragraph, “that the holiness of | In this paper,the necessary equipments 


; ee | for such an arduous undertaking are 
Perfection, though the ambition and | briefly given ; and the various. difi- 


| culties which the daring adventurers 


| would have to encounter, so far as 
heard of some such pure, and perfect, | : 4 


and spotless beings; we have never | faithfully stated. Few papers contain 


: : ‘ , | within the same compass a greater 
for them in the historical record of the | fund of information, or display a more 


shall we find this boasted perfection?” | vigorous and comprehensive mind. 


‘of employment, he left his paternal 


| the ensuing number we should be able 
| to furnish a memoir of his life. 
given of what relates more imme- | 
diately to himself, and particularly of 
his extraordinary escape from such a | 


That 
wish, however, we were *prevented 
from accomplishing, through causes in 
which the reader can have no particu- 
lar interest. From that period until 
the present, we have been exerting 
ourselves to collect materials to re- 


| deem our pledge with the public ; and 
| altbough we have not been able to 
| succeed to that extent which would at 


| once gratify our subscribers and our- 
Truth, &c. a Sermon by the Reverend | 


selves, we have been able to trace the 
general outline of his life; and we 


| now present to our friends a narrative 
| which we flatter ourselves will be 


F 4 ,. | neither destitute of interest, nor un- 
So far as the fetters of the author s | worthy of their acceptance. 
creed will allow, he every where incul- | 


In our number for September, col. 


liness throughout this pamphlet. He | Gang sc che “nein: # os aden ei 


: ; . , |in the Transactions of the Wernerian 
informs his readers, that, ‘‘ The high | 


Society, written by this gentleman, on 
the possibility and practicability of 
This paper 


containing observations founded upon 
actual experience, and conducting the 
reader on the ground of analogical 
reasoning, through the only practicable 
methods that appear to be placed with- 
in the reach of man, of accomplishing 
that great object,which would be hailed 
with joy by every nation in Europe. 


probability can extend her views, are 


In the life of such a man, every 


| incident, however trifling, becomes 


interesting ; and perhaps there is 
scarcely a reader who does not feel a 
wish to peruse the journals of his nu- 


Mr. William Scoresby, Jun. was 
born at the village of Cropton, near 


| Pickering, in Yorkshire, October 5th, 
| 1789. 


His grandfathers were both 
farmers ; and his father was originally 


| intended for an agriculturist : but his 
lactive and enterprising mind finding 


itself cramped in such a limited scene 
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roof while yet a youth; and atWhitby, 
the nearest sea-port, commenced a 
sea-faring life. 

At the age of three years, Mr. 
Scoresby, Jun. was removed from the 
place of his nativity to Whitby, in 
which town his father, from his mari- 
time employment, had found it con- 
venient to take up his abode. Here 
the son received the rudiments of his 
education ; but this consisted only in 
the acquirement of such common 
branches of knowledge as are regular- 
ly taught in country schools. 

In the year 1800, when the subject 
of this memoir was only in his 11th 
year, his father, then commanding a 
; whale fishing vessel from London, put 

into Whitby Roads, and invited him 
off to see the ship; and he, not being 
unwilling to undertake the enterprise, 
remained on board throughout the 
voyage. The first consideration of his 
| father was, to furnish him with suit- 


ties of the climate in the region to 
which they were bound. Fortunately, 
there were several persons in the ship, 


sea service, had been regularly trained 
to different handicraft occupations. 


site materials, most of which were 

luckily on board, soon equipped the 

young adventurer in a complete sai- 
lor’s garb; and every thing being 
ready, they departed on their hazard- 

‘ ous expedition. The voyage proved 

an arduous one. Owing tothe uncom- 

+ mon perseverance of the commander, 

the ship became involved in the ice of 
Spitzbergen, where it lay immoveable, 
notwithstanding every exertion of the 
sailors to free themselves, for eight 
successive weeks, During this period 
the limit of the ice was never discern- 
ible from the mast-head ; and the field 
into which the ship was frozen, accu- 
mulated to the thickness, in many 
places, of more than 14 feet. 

The following year Mr. Scoresby 
remained in England with his mother, 
to improve himself in learning, while 
his father navigated the Greenland 
seas. This interval, however, afforded 
him no other opportunity of improve- 

ment than what a common day-school 

| regularly supplies. 

‘| In 1802, Mr. S. joined his father in 
London, after his return from his usual 
voyage. During their stay, which was 

about 3 or 4 months, he enjoyed the 


able clothing for resisting the severi- | 


who, previous to their engaging in the. 


These, being supplied with the requi- | 
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privilege of an excellent seminary of 
instruction, conducted by Mr. Stock, 
of Poplar, from which he derived 
great advantages. 

The next year he repeated his voyage 
to Greenland, along with his father; 
who having himself proved eminently 
successful in this occupation, was so- 
licitous to train up his son tothe same 
profession. He accordingly now pur- 
sued it year after year, and was pro- 
gressively entrusted with the import- 
ant and arduous duties of chief-mate 
and harpooner. In his 16th year, he 
had an accidental opportunity afforded 
him of attacking an unentangled 
whale. He was successful in harpoon- 
ing it by a throw of the weapon, and 
in this first adventure succeeded in the 
capture, 

His education, thus interrupted by 
professional duties, could only be pro- 
moted during the winter of each year; 
his summer months being regularly 
spent, among the icebergs and whales 
of Spitzbergen. In these intervals of 
his voyages, he attended a school in 
Whitby ; but his opportunities of im- 
provement being very much abridged, 
he was sent in 1806 to the university 
of Edinburgh, and again in 1809, 
where, for about two-thirds of each 
session, he attended various classes, 
calculated for expanding the mind, 
and inculeating philosophical know- 
ledge. In this famous seminary, the 
development of his talents so far ex- 
cited the attention of the learned and 
scientific, that, as a testimony of their 
approbation, and an encouragement to 
perseverance, on the latter occasion he 
was elected a member of the Werne- 
rian Society. 

In the autumn of this year, (1809) 
there was a call made upon all British 
seamen, especially upon those en- 
gaged in the Greenland trade, by the 
Government, for assisting in bringing 
the fleet captured from the Danes into 
a British port. On this occasion, the 
seamen of Whitby being unwilling to 
come forward, Mr. S. was the first to 
offer his services in the national 
cause. This stimulated many others 
to follow his laudable example; and 
the services which, on this memorable 
occasion, they rendered to their coun- 
try, will not be soon forgotten. 

On his arrivalin Denmark, he was 
appointed to take charge of one of the 
gun-boats, which tt was deemed prac- 
ticable to deck and transport to Eng- 
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land. Under the protection of a man 
of war, and with acrew of six seamen, 
he left Copenhagen, at the time of its 
evacuation by our troops: but after 
sustaining part of a heavy gale of 
wind, the gun-boat not being sea- 
worthy, filled with water and founder- 
ed, immediately after the crew had 
been taken on board the Alfred. From 
this ship he was drafted to the Scy- 
eren, a prize line-of-battle ship; in 
which, having drifted over the Galloper 
Sand in a storm, he had again a nar- 
row escape from shipwreck. 

The following year, while on a pas- 
sage from Leith to London in a smack, 
Mr. Scoresby had an opportunity of 
displaying his presence of mind on a 
disastrous occasion, and of rendering 
essential service to 25 passengers on 
board ; who, in all human probability, 
were indebted to his vigorous exertions 
for their lives. The vessel in which 
they sailed grounding on the Maplin 
Sands, the crew were about to seize 
the boats, and provide for their own 
safely, by making for the shore, and 
leaving the remainder to their fate. 
If this measure had unhappily been 
carried into effect, about twenty lives 
must inevitably have been lost, as 
this number excceded what the boats 
could possibly carry. The confusion 
which prevailed on board, it is more 
easy to imagine than to describe. The 
captain’s orders were disregarded ; all 
authority was at an end; and the 
sailors thought of nothing but provid- 
ing for themselves. 

At this critical juncture, Mr. Scores- 
by, who had previously passed for a 
landsman, authoritatively commanded 
the men to retum to their duty, and 
endeavour to get the vessel afloat; but 
to this they replied, that they were de- 
termined not to perish with the ap- 
proaching wreck, while the boats were 
within their reach. 

Authority having awakened their 
attention, Mr. S. next proceeded to 
expostulation, and requested them to 
await the floating of the vessel to 
clear her of the anchor, and to set the 
sails, after which they were at liberty 
to act as their own judgments might 
direct. He also urged, that should 
the vessel happily float, himself and 
the passengers should be able to take 
her up the Swin; and as they (the 
sailors) were in possession of the 
boats, they could not expose them- 
selves to any real danger, until the 
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water rose above the cabin deck. In- 
fluenced by these persuasions, the 
sailors returned to their duty, and 
providentially, as the tide advanced, 
the smack beginning to float, soon 
got under way ; and, by the vigorous 
exertions of the passengers, who con- 
tinued working at the pumps, remain- 
ed above the waves until they had 
passed the Nore. The water then 
gaining upon them, they ran the vessel 
upon a bed of mud, a little after high 
water, on the bank of the Thames, 
where she lay while the tide retired, 
and before its return the leak was 
overcome. 

As soon as Mr. Scoresby could 
legally take charge of a vessel, name- 
ly, at the age of 21, he was appointed 
to the command of the Resolution, of 
Whitby, one of the Greenland whalers. 
He entered on the arduous duties of 
this station with great diffidence, but 
with competent ability ; and the result 
was most prosperous, hislabours being 
crowned by one of the largest cargoes 
that had ever been taken into the 
port. After this trial, he continued 
annually to prosecute the whale-fish- 
ery as a profession, and, in a general 
way, his exertions have been very 
successful. 

On returning from this voyage, in 
which for the first time he had filled 
the station of commander, Mr. S8., in 
1811, married Miss Mary Eliza, second 
daughter of Mr. Lockwood, of Whitby, 
a gentleman of amiable manners, of 
honourable character, and of a com- 
prehensive mind. By this lady he has 
several children. 

In the year 1816, he met with one 
of those trying adventures to which 
vessels in the whale-fishery are con- 
tinually exposed; the ship being ar- 
rested in a calm between two im- 
mense flakes of ice, by which, part of 
the keel was carried away, and one of 
the lowest planks torn from its bed ; 
the consequence was, that the vessel 
filled with water, and the captain and 
crew had to flee to the ice for refuge. 
The exertions made use of on this oc- 
casion, and the successful and unex- 
pected issue, are detailed in his Ac- 
count of the Arctic Regions, vol. 2, p. 
438;—a work which has gained him, as 
an author, and a scientific observer of 
nature, a considerable share of renown. 

During his numerous voyages to 
these extraordinary regions, Mr. S 
no opportunity of noting 
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down the various phenomena in na- 
tural history and general science, 
which came within the range of his 
observations. This enabled him to 
contribute several important papers 
to different philosophical journals and 
societies, in which he detected many 
errors. in the theories that had been 
previously received as accurate. His 
investigations also extended to several 
original and important inquiries.— 
Among these may be reckoned, the 
temperature of the sea at great 
depths; the nature of the polar cur- 
rents and ices; the temperature of the 
atmosphere in summer; the mean 
annual temperature of the arctic seas ; 
the positions as to latitude and longi- 
tude of different parts of Spitzbergen, 
Jan Mayer, and other far northern 
islands; together with surveys and 
delineations of extensive lines of 
coast, in which he has corrected se- 
veral important errors found in our 
best charts. The cause also of that 
peculiar colour by which the Green- 
land seas are distinguished, became 
an object of his inspection. This, on 
examination, he discovered to arise 
from innumerable animalcule. He 
has also furnished accurate drawings 
and descriptions of whales, and other 
inhabitants of these regions, which, 
till his day, had been either erroneous- 
ly delineated orimperfectly described. 

The services thus rendered by Mr. 
Scoresby to these branches of science, 
procured for him, in the beginning of 
the year 1819, the honour of being 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. He has also been pre- 
sented with the diplomas of several 
other scientific and literary institu- 
tions. 

But it is not on diplomas or honour- 
able elections, that Mr. Scoresby 
founds his claim to literary and scien- 
tific fame. His various observations 
of nature, his philosophical know- 
ledge, and nautical skill, enabled him 
to present to the world in 1820, his 
justly celebrated work, in two volumes 
octavo, on the arctic regions. Of this 
work an extended review was honour- 
ably given in the Literary Gazette, 
shortly after its appearance; and an 
analysis of its varied contents, and a 
delineation of its character, may be 
found on record, in No. 8, p. 285-294, 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal. 

These volumes, abounding with in- 
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teresting matter, and animated de- 
scriptions of polar phenomena, con- 
tain more valuable information re- 
specting these frozen regions, than any 
other work extant. Throughout the 
whole, the depths of scientific re- 
search are decorated with the charms 
of novelty, constantly exhibiting spe- 
cimens of the marvellous, without 
transgressing the rules of probability, 
or infringing upon the empire of truth. 

Mr. Scoresby and his family now 
reside in Liverpool, from which port 
he has latterly sailed on the whale- 
fishery, as commander of the Baffin, a 
large ship launched about two years 
since, and purposely fitted out for this 
arduous employment. In these voy- 
ages, he has thus far been preserved 
from the dangers with which he is an- 
nually surrounded, by the protecting 
care of Divine Providence, which on 
all occasions he is ready with grati- 
tude to acknowledge. 
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INTERMENT OE THE REMAINS OF 

MAJOR JOHN ANDRE. 
Aware that some measures had been 
taken to remove from America the re- 
mains of this brave but unfortunate 
British officer, which event, in con- 
junction with his melancholy fate, 
had awakened in some degree the 
public attention, we inserted in col. 
1169, some account of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and 
which led to his capture and _ final 
execution. Since that sheet was print- 
ed, his mouldering ashes have been 
deposited among those whose exits 
have been more illustrious, but not 
more interesting. 

The death of Major Andre was of 
such a complection, as to forbid na- 
tional honours to accompany him to 
his final vault. He had violated the 
laws, which nations, in a state of hos- 
tility with one another, have engaged 
to hold sacred ; and although many 
mitigating circumstances appeared in 
his favour, the letter of the law was 
againsthim, and therefore every effort 
made to preserve his life was ren- 
dered ineffectual. 

National honours under such cir- 
cumstances would indicate a national 
approval of his conduct, and indirect- 
ly sanction a breach of these rules 
which humanity and honour must pre- 
serve from violation. Such a deed 
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would have been circulated through- 
out Europe, and perhaps have pro- 
duced a retaliation in case of any 
future rupture with foreign powers. 

To rescue his name from oblivion, 
and his bones from the land in which 
he fell, every thing has been done that 
prudence, compassion, and honour, 
could suggest, without a forfeiture of 
national dignity. The procedure that 
has been adopted respecting his inter- 
ment, is included in the following 
paragraph :— 

The remains of the lamented Major 
Andre have been lately removed from 
the spot where they were originally 
interred in the year 1780, at Tappan, 
New-York, and brought to England in 
the Phaeton frigate, by order of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
Yesterday the sarcophagus was depo- 
sited in front of the cenotaph in West- 
minster Abbey, which was erected by 
his late Majesty to the memory of this 
gallant officer. The re-interment took 
place in the most private manner, the 
Dean of Westminster superintending 
in person. Major-General Sir Her- 
bert Taylor attending on the part of 
his Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief ; and Mr. Locker, Secretary 
to Greenwich Hospital, on behalf of 
the three surviving sisters of the 
deceased. 
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GIBBON AND WHITAKER. 


( Disingenuousness of Mr. Gibbon, the 
celebrated Historian; with an Extract 
rom Whitaker’s Review of his ‘* De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
the latter communicated by Mr. W. 

Bishop. ) 

THE Editor of the Imperial Magazine 
had the honour of being personally ac- 
quainted with the late Rev. John 
Whitaker, rector of Ruan Lanyhorne, 
in Cornwall, the celebrated historian 
of Manchester, and of various other 
valuable works. 

On one occasion, being in his com- 
pany, the conversation turned on the 
writings of Macpherson and Gibbon, 
with both of whom Mr. Whitaker had 
been personally acquainted ; and he 
thinks, that both had been his fel- 
low collegians, but of this latter 
point he is not certain. In this con- 
versation he mentioned the following 
singular incident :— 

**It was my lot to be personally 


| 
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acquainted both with Macpherson and 
with Gibbon, and it has fallen to my 
lot to write against both. Against the 
former I asserted ‘‘ the Genuine His- 
tory of the Britons ;” and the latter J 
attacked in my Review of his “‘Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Gib- 
bon, Sir, was a disingenuous man: 
and it was owing to a circumstance 
which I am about to relate, that I en- 
tered the field against him. The li- 
terary pride of Gibbon knew no 
bounds. It was the ambition of that 
man to rival Tacitus ; and justice 
compels me to confess, that he has 
succeeded. 

‘When his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire was prepared for the 
press, as we had always been in habits 
of intimacy, he politely requested me 
to examine his manuscripts, marking 
such places as I thought erroneous in 
point of historical accuracy, as defi- 
cient in interest, or redundant in ex- 
pression, or as otherwise susceptible 
of any emendation. This task I most 
gladly undertook, as an act of friend- 
ship, and especially as it referred to a 
department of history to which I had 
paid some degree of attention. On 
perusing this work, I was quite ena- 
moured with his style, with the dignity 
of his expressions, and with that ex- 
pansion of mind which he had every 


| where displayed, so that I became at 


once one of his enthusiastic admirers. 

‘ Pleased with the work, and happy 
in having an opportunity of congratu- 
lating my friend on his successful la- 
bour, I wrote him a letter without any 


| reserve, expressing in warm language, 


the result of my feelings and judgment 
on the occasion. Of this letter he 


| availed himself, and introduced its 


contents to the notice of his numerous 
friends, by whom we were both com- 
plimented on the sanction which I had 
given to his work. 

‘“‘In this state, things continued 
with me until his “ Decline and Fall” 
was announced to the public, and ac- 
tually made its appearance in the 
world, But it was not long after it 
had been thrown into circulation, be- 
fore an intimate friend of mine called 
on me, and asked whether I had really 
given my sanction to the work? |] 
replied without hesitation in the aflir- 
mative, and added verbally to the en- 
comiums I had previously given in 
writing. My friend listened to me 
with some degree of astonishment, 
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and at length asked in plain terms, 
how, as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, I could recommend a work 
which directly tended to sap the foun- 
dations of Christianity? I repelled the 
charge, by denying that it had any such 
tendency. But, rejoined my friend, 
I think I can speedily convince you of 
the contrary. Then turning to the ob- 
noxious chapters, and reading a few 
paragraphs, I plainly saw through the 
whole affair. 

‘* The truth, Sir, was, that Gibbon, 
willing to avail himself of my appro- 
bation, but well knowing that I should 
never sanction his attacks on Chris- 
tianity, kept back those more repre- 
hensible parts, when he submitted the 
MS. to my inspection ; and having ob- 
tained my favourable opinion, sent 
forth the whole into the world as hay- 
ing received my approbation. 

‘* Exasperated at this dishonourable 
conduct, I resolved immediately to 
commence a review of his work. My 
critique had scarcely appeared, before 
T received from him a letter begging 
for quarter, and apologizing for what 
had taken place. He well knew from 
what source the criticism came, from 
my style and manner of writing. In 
this letter he begged me to forbear: 
stating, that I should ruin the sale of 
his work, and blast his literary repu- 
tation. But I owed more to Chris- 
tianity than to Mr. Gibbon; and there- 
fore told him in reply, that I would 
pursue him through every. part, and 
give him nomore quarter than he had 
given to Christianity. 

‘* Such were the circumstances 
which led me to review Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
These papers were afterwards collect- 
ed from the Review, and published in 
one octavo volume, as they now ap- 
pear.” 

Such was the-history which the Edi- 
tor received from the lips of Mr. Whi- 
taker, respecting that work whence the 
following extract is taken. 


“The friends of literature may 
equally triumph and lament, ata work 
like this. They may triumph, when, 


with the usual perfunctoriness of eri- 
ticism, they consider the wide range of 
reading in it, the splendour of the sen- 
timents, the depth of the reflections, 
and the vivacity of the language, » But 
they must lament, when they come to 
scrutinize it with a stricter eye, «to 
mark the harsh and false language, 
the distraction occasioned by the pa- 
rade of reading, the obscurity:in the 
meaning, the contradictoriness of the 
parts, the endless labyrinth of digres- 
sions, and the careless or wilful un- 
faithfulness in the narrative. The 
friends of religion also, must grieve 
with a juster sorrow, over the despe- 
rate profligacy of all. But let not one 
friend to religion be weak enough to 
fear. There is not a particle of formi- 
dableness in the thousand strokes that 
this blasted arm of infidelity has been 
laying upon the shield of Christianity. 
That shield is the immortal zgis of 
wisdom. Against such a cover, if we 
are not scared with the glitter, we need 
not dread the edge, of Mr. G.’s sword. 
Mr. Gibbon is angry at Christianity, 
only because Christianity frowns upon 
him. He has been long endeavouring 
to shake off the terrors which his 
Christian education has impressed 
upon him ; but he cannot do so. 
“« He scorns them, yet they awe him.” 

*““Heis therefore acting toward Chris- 
tianity like a bull .caught in a net; 
naking every desperate effort to break 
the cords that encompass him ; and 
straining every nerve in an agony of 
exertion to burst away into the undis- 
quieted wilds of animal enjoyment: 
and I think I cannot better conclude 
my review of his history, than by ap- 
plying to him this character in Milton: 
as, equally in the praise and in the 
censure, truly descriptive of him.— 
= On th’ other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane : 
A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seem’d 
For dignity compos’d and high exploit, 
But all was false, and hollow; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could inake the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplew and dash 
Maiurest counsels ; for his thoughts were low, 
To vice industrious, but to noble deeds 
Timorous and slothful ; yet he pleased the ear, 
And with persuasive accent thus began.” 
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